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CALENDAR 


1907 

June    24,    Monday Summer    School    Begins 

August   2,   Friday Summer   School   Ends 

September  16,  Monday Fall  Qua?ter  Begins 

September   16,   17,   18,   Monday,   Tuesday,   and   Wednesday 

Entrance    Examinations 

September  16,  17,  18,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday 

Matriculation   and   Registration    of    Students 

September  18,  Wednesday,  8:30  P.M Fall  Convocation 

September  19,  Thursday Recitations  of  Fall  Quarter  Begin 

November  28  to  December  1 Thanksgiving  Recess 

December  13,  Friday Last  Recitations  of  Fall  Quarter 

December  16,  Monday,  to  December  18,  Wednesday,  inclusive. .  .  . 

Final   Examinations   of   Fall   Quarter 

December   19,   Thursday,   to   January   2,   1908 Quarterly  Recess 

1908 

January  3,  Friday   (Registration  Day) Winter  Quarter  Begins 

January  3,  Friday,  8  P.  M Winter  Convocation 

January  6,  Monday .First  Recitations  of  Winter  Quarter 

February  22,  Saturday Washington's  Birthday,  a  Holiday 

March  17,  Tuesday Last  Recitations  of  Winter  Quarter 

March  18,  Wednesday,  to  March  20,  Friday 

Final    Examinations   of   Winter   Quarter 

March  20,  Friday Winter  Quarter  Ends 

March  21,  Saturday,  to  March  23,  Monday Quarterly  Recess 

March  24,  Tuesday   (Registration  Day) Spring  Quarter  Begins 

March  24,  Tuesday,   8  P.  M Spring  Convocation 

March  25,  Wednesday Recitations  of  Spring  Quarter  Begin 

May  30,  Saturday Memorial  Day,  a  Holiday 

June  9,  Tuesday Last  Recitations  of  Spring  Quarter 

June  10,  Wednesday,  to  June  13,  Saturday,  inclusive 

Final  Examinations  of  Spring  Quarter 

Tune    18,    Thursday Commencement 


BOARD  OF  REGENTS 


For  the  Term  Beginning  May  19,  1903 

J.  R.  TROTTER,  Buckhannon  J.  B.  FINLEY,  Parkersburg 

F.  P.  McNELL,  Wheeling  C.  M.  BABB,  Falls 

For  the  Term  Beginning  May  19,  1905 

C.  E.  HA  WORTH,  Huntington  L.  J.  WILLIAMS,  Lewisburg 

B.  M.  GRANT,  Morgantown  D.  C.  GALLAHER,  Charleston 

T.  P.  JACOBS,  New  Martinsville 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD 

J.    R.    TROTTER President 

J.    S.    STEWART Secretary 

A.   R.   WHITEHILL Treasurer 

T.   E.   HODGES Assistant   Treasurer 

W.    J.    WHITE Auditor 

BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OF  THE  MONTGOMERY  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL 

THE    REGENTS     OF    THE     UNIVERSITY     AND     THE     STATE     SUPERINTENDENT     OF 

SCHOOLS,    EX-OFFICIO 

BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OF  THE  KEYSER  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

THOS.  C.  MILLER,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Ex-officio 
THOMAS  B.  DAVIS,  Keyser  PATRICK  J.  CROGAN,  Kingwood 

ARCH  WELTON,  Petersburg  W.  A.  WATSON,  Fellowsville 

JAMES  SITES,  Upper  Tract  T.  H.  B.  DAWSON,  Berkeley  Springs 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 
AND  INSTRUCTION 


THE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

DANIEL  BOARDMAN  PURINTON,  Ph.  D.,  LL.   D.,  President 

POWELL  BENTON  REYNOLDS,   D.D.,   Chaplain 

WAITMAN  BARBE,  Litt.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  President,  and  Field 
Agent 

SUSAN   MAXWELL   MOORE,   Dean  of  Women 

ALFRED  JARRETT  HARE,  A.  M.,  Registbab 

ALEXANDER  REID  WHITEHILL,  Ph.  D.,  Treasurer 

THOMAS  EDWARD  HODGES,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Treasurer 

WILLIAM  J.  WHITE,  Auditor. 

FREDERICK  LINCOLN  EMORY,  M.  E.,  Superintendent  of  Buildings 
and  Grounds 

THE  UNIVERSITY  COUNCIL 

Daniel  Boardman  Purinton  Charles  Edgar  Hogg 

James  Madison  Burns  Thomas  Clark  Atkeson 

Alexander  Reid  Whitehill  Alfred  Jarrett  Hare 

Waitman  Barbe  Frederick  Wilson  Truscott 

Powell  Benton  Reynolds  Will   Hazen   Boughton 

Robert  Allen  Armstrong 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES 


CLASSIFICATION  AND  GRADES 

Thomas  Edward  Hodges  Jasper  Newton  Deahl 

Alfred  Jarrett  Hare  Clement  Ross  Jones 

James    Morton   Callahan 

WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Charles  Henry  Patterson  James  Scott  Stewart 

William  P.  Willey  Frederick   Lincoln   Emory 

Ross   Spence 

ATHLETICS 

Henry  Sherwood  Green  Anthony  Wencel  Chez 

Thomas  Edward  Hodges  Will  Hazen  Boughton 

Dennis  Martin  Willis 

STUDENTS'    AID 

Russell  Love  Morris  Walter  Lynwood  Fleming 

William  Jackson  Leonard  Frederick  Lawrence  Kortright 

Rufus  West 

LIBRARY 

Pauline  Wiggin  Leonard  Henry  Sherwood  Green 

James  Scott  Stewart  Samuel  B.  Brown 

Charles  Henry  Patterson 

WOMEN  STUDENTS 

Grace  Martin  Snee  Susan  Maxwell  Moore 

Bertha  Browning  Purinton  Louise  Ferris  Chez 

Pauline    Wiggin   Leonard 

STATIONERY  AND  PRINTING 

James  H.  Stewart  James  Morton  Callahan 

Simeon  Conant  Smith  John  Harrington  Cox 

David  Dale  Johnson 


THE  FACULTY 

DANIEL  BOARDMAN  PURINTON,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.     President's  House 
President  and  Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.B.,  West  Virginia  University,  1873  ;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1876  ;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Nashville,  1892  ;  L.L.D.,  Denison  University,  1889.  Instructor 
Preparatory  Department  of  West  Virginia  University,  1873-9  ;  Professor 
of  Logic,  ibid.,  1879-81  ;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  ibid.,  1881-85  ;  Professor 
of  Metaphysics,  ibid.,  1885-9  ;  Vice-President  and  Acting  President,  ibid., 
1881-82.  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music,  ibid.,  1873-89,  President,  Denison 
University,    1890-1901  ;    present   position   since   1901. 

ST.  GEORGE  TUCKER  BROOKE,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.  128  Willey  Street 

Professor  of  Common  and  Statute  Law 

A.M..  West  Virginia  University,  1889  ;  LL.D.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1890. 
Student,  University  of  Virginia  Law  School,  1867-9  ;  member  bar,  Charles 
Town,  W.  Va.,  since  1869  ;  Professor  of  Common  and  Statute  Law  since 
1878  ;  Acting  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law,  1903-5. 

WILLIAM  P.  WILLEY,  A.  B.,  A.  M.  250  Pleasants  Street 

Professor  of  Equity,  Jurisprudence,  and  Commercial  Law 

A.B.,  Dickinson  College,  1862  ;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1865  ;  member  bar,  Morgantown, 
W.   Va.,   and   Baltimore,   Md.,   1866-78  ;   present  position   since   1883. 

POWELL  BENTON  REYNOLDS,  A.  M.,  D.  D.  87  Grant  Avenue 

Chaplain  and  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology 

A.M.,  West  Virginia  University,  1887  ;  D.D.,  Richmond  College,  1890.  Stu- 
dent, Richmond  College,  1866-70  ;  President,  Shelton  College,  1872-84 ; 
President,  Buckner  College,  1884-5  ;  Professor  of  English,  West  Virginia 
University,  1885-9  ;  Vice  President  and  Professor  of  Metaphysics,  ibid., 
1889-93  ;  Acting  President,  ibid.,  1893-5  ;  Professor  of  Metaphysics  and 
Political  Science,  ibid.,  1895-7  ;  Professor  of  Philosophy,  1897-1901 ;'  Acting 
President,    1901  ;   present  position   since   1901. 

ALEXANDER  REID  WHITEHILL,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.       156  Foundry  Street 
Professor  of  Chemistry 

A.B.,  Princeton  University,  1874;  A.M.,  ibid:,  1893-5;  Ph.  D.,  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College,  1887.  Graduate  student,  University  of  Leipzig  and 
Freiberg  School  of  Mines,  Germany,  1874-5  ;  Professor  of  Experimental 
Science,  University  Mound  College,  1876-81  ;  Principal  Linsly  Institute, 
1881-5  ;  present  position  since  1885. 

THOMAS  CLARK  ATKESON,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D.  234  Prospect  Street 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Professor  of  Agriculture 

LL.  B.,  Kentucky  University,  1874 ;  Ph.B.,  Central  Normal  College,  1891 ; 
Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1893  ;  M.S.,  Barboursville  College,  1900.  Student  Kentucky 
A.  &  M.  College,  1874-6  ;  Professor  of  Agriculture,  W.  Va.  University, 
1891-3  ;  President  Barboursville  College,  1896-7  ;  Regent,  W.  Va.  University, 
1897  ;   present  position  since  1897. 

FREDERICK  LINCOLN  EMORY,  M.  M.  E.,  M.  E.      156  Foundry  Street 
Professor  of  Mechanics  and  Applied  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Polytechnic  Institute,  1887  ;  M.M.E.,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, 1896  ;  M.E.,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  1899.  Director,  Me- 
chanical Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  High  School,  1887-90  ;  Superin- 
tendent, Trades  School,  Concord  Junction,  Mass.,  1890-1  ;  Professor  of  Me- 
chanical Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts,  West  Virginia  University,  1891-3  ; 
Director,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Industrial  Training  and  Technical  High  School, 
1893-5  ;   present  position  since  1897. 
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JAMES  SCOTT  STEWART,  B.  S.,  M.  S.  146  Willey  Street 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  West  Virginia  University,  1877  ;  M.S.,  ibid.,  1880.  Assistant  in  Prepar- 
atory School.  West  Virginia  University,  1877-91  ;  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
ibid.,  1891-3;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  1893-4;  present 
position   since   1894. 

SAMUEL  B.  BROWN,  A.  B.,  A.  M.  640  High  Street 

Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy 

A.B.,  West  Virginia  University,  1883  ;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1886.  Graduate  student, 
National  Museum,  1884  ;  Harvard  University,  1891  ;  Teacher  of  Language 
and  Mathematics,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  1883-5 ;  Principal,  Glenville  State 
Normal  School,  1885-90  ;  Assistant  in  Geology,  West  Virginia  University, 
1890-2 ;    present   position   since    1892. 

ROBERT  ALLEN  ARMSTRONG,  A.  B.,  A.  M.  107  High  Street 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature  and  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  English 

A.B.,  West  Virginia  University,  1886  ;  A.M.  ibid.,  1889  ;  A.M.,  Harvard 
University,  1903.  Principal,  West  Liberty  State  Normal  School,  1886-93 ; 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  West  Virginia  University,  1893-4 ;  Graduate 
student,  University  of  Chicago,  1898  ;  Professor  of  English,  West  Virginia 
University,  1894-1901  ;  Vice-President,  ibid.,  1897-9  ;  Student,  Columbian 
University,  1900  ;  Harvard  University,  1902-3  ;  present  position  since  1901. 

ROBERT  WILLIAM  DOUTHAT,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  203  Fife  Avenue 

Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature 

A.M.,  Emory  and  Henry  College,  1874  ;  Ph.D.,  Roanoke  College,  1877.  Pro- 
fessor of  Languages,  Missouri  University  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy, 
1873-84;  President,  Collegiate  Institute  (New  Mexico),  1884-7;  President, 
Collegiate  Institute  (Arkansas),  1887-9;  Professor  of  Language,  Kentucky 
Military  Institute,  1889-90  ;  President,  Barboursville  College,  1890-5  ;  Pro- 
fessor of  Ancient  Languages,  West  Virginia  University,  1895-7  ;  present 
position  since  1897. 

BERT  HOLMES  HITE,  M.  S.  o47  Front  Street 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Vice  Director  and  Chemist  of 
the  West   Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

M.S.,  West  Virginia  University,  1890.  Graduate  student,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1891-5  ;  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  ibid.,  1893-5  ;  Chemist  of  West 
Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  since  1895  ;  Professor  of  Organic 
Chemistry,  West  Virginia  University,   1895-7  ;   present  position  since  1897. 

THOMAS  EDWARD  HODGES,  A.  B.,  A.  M  466  High  Street 

Professor  of  Physics 

A.B.,  West  Virginia  University,  1881 ;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1884.  Principal,  Morgan- 
town  Public  Schools,  1881-86  ;  Principal  and  Instructor  in  Natural  Science 
and  Pedagogy,  Marshall  College  State  Normal  School,  1886-96  ;  Graduate 
student,   Cornell  University,    Summer,   1897  ;    present  position   since   1896. 

ALFRED  JARRETT  HARE,  A.  B.,  A.  M.  411  High  Street 

Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature   and  Principal  of  the 

Preparatory  School. 

A.B.,  West  Virginia  University,   1889  ;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1902.     Assistant  in  Latin 
and    Mathematics,    Preparatory    School,    West   Virginia    University,    1889-96 
Preparatory  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  and  Mathematics,  ibid.,  1896-8 
Professor  of  Latin,  1898-1901 ;  Graduate  Student,  Harvard  University,  1901 
present  position  since  1901. 
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CHARLES  HENRY  PATTERSON,  A.  B.  A.  M.  294  Grand  Street 

Professor  of  Rhetoric 

A.B.,  Tufts  College,  1887  ;  A.M..  ibid.,  1893.  Assistant  Professor  of  Rheto- 
ric and  Elocution,  West  Virginia  University,  1898-9  ;  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  Elocution,   1899  ;   present  position  since  1903. 

FREDERICK  WILSON  TRUSCOTT,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.     66  Beverly  Avenue 
Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 

A.B.,  Indiana  University,  1891  ;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1892  ;  A.M.,  Harvard  University, 
1894  ;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1896.  Instructor  in  German,  Indiana  University,  1891-3  ; 
Assistant  and  Fellow  in  German,  Harvard  University,  1893-4 ;  Graduate 
.-tudent  of  University  of  Berlin,  1896-8  ;  1900-1901  ;  Assistant  Professor  of 
Germanic  Languages  and  Literature,  West  Virginia  University,  1897-9  ; 
present   position   since   1899. 

JOHN  BLACK  JOHNSTON,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  D.  16  Franklin  Avenue 

Professor  of  Zoology 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1893;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1899.  Assistant  in  Zoology, 
Hid.,  1893-7  ;  Instructor  in  Zoology,  ibid.,  1897-9  ;  Student  at  the  Zoological 
Station  at  Naples  and  at  the  University  of  Freiburg,  1904-5  ;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Zoology,  West  Virginia  University,  1899-1900 ;  present  position 
since   1900. 

JAMES  MADISON  BURNS  22  Willey  Street 

Major  U.  8.  Army,  Professor  of  Military  Science  and   Tactics   and 

Commandant  of  Cadets 

Graduate  of  Beaver  Academy.  Entered  the  Union  Army  in  1861  ;  served 
in  the  1st  and  2nd  West  Virginia  Volunteers  until  the  close  of  the  war ; 
appointed  2nd  Lieut.,  17th  U.  S.  Infantry,  and  served  in  tnat  regiment  until 
promoted  Major  in  May,  1899  ;  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 
and  Commandant  of  Cadets,  Ohio  State  University,  1899-1900  ;  present 
position  since  1900. 

HENRY  SHERWOOD  GREEN,  A.  B.,  LL.  D.  670  High  Street 

Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature 

A.  B.,  Yale  University,  1879  ;  LL.D.,  Bethany  College,  1901.  Teacher  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  Hillman  Academy,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  1879-1881 ;  Principal 
ibid.,  1881-86  ;  Teacher  in  Preparatory  School,  Richmond,  Ky.,  1889-1892 
Acting  Professor  of  Greek,  Central  University,  Richmond,  Ky.,  1892-93 
Principal  of  Harrodsburg  Academy,  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  1893-96  ;  Professor  of 
the  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  Bethany  College,  Bethany,  W.  Va., 
1896-1900  ;  Associate  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  West 
Virginia  University,  1900-01  ;  present  position  since  1901. 

CLEMENT  ROSS  JONES,  B.   S.  C.  E.,  M.  M.  E.         571  Spruce  Street 
Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

B.S.C.E.,  West  Virginia  University,  1894;  M.M.E.,  ibid.,  1897;  M.M.E., 
Cornell,  1900,  Associate  Principal,  West  Virginia  College,  1894  ;  Assistant 
in  Mechanical  Engineering,  West  Virginia  University,  1895-97  ;  Instructor. 
ibid.,  1S97-99  ;  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  1899-1901  ; 
Special  Student  in  shop  work,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Summer, 
1893  ;  Special  Student  in  Experimental  Engineering,  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology,   Summer,   1897  ;   present  position  since  1901. 

WILL  HAZEN  BOUGHTON,  B.  S.  C.  E.,  C.  E.  512  High  Street 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

B.S.  (C.E.),  University  of  Michigan,  1893;  C.E.,  ibid.,  1898.  Assistant 
Engineer  of  Maintenance  of  Way  for  the  C,  C,  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.  ;  Bridge  and 
Structural  Draughtsman  for  the  American  Bridge  Company  and  the  Brown 
Hoisting  Machinery  Company  ;  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, Denison  University,  1894-1902  ;  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, ibid.,  1902-03  ;   present  position  since   1903. 
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RUSSELL  LOVE  MORRIS,  B.  S.  C.  B.,  C.  E.  357  Front  Street 

Professor  of  Civil  and  Mining  Engineering 

B.  S.  C.  E.,  West  Virginia  University,  1895  ;  ibid.,  1898.  Consulting 
Engineer,  State  Board  of  Agriculture ;  Assistant  in  Civil  and  Mining  En- 
gineering, West  Virginia  University,  1S95-97  ;  Assistant  Professor,  Civil  and 
Mining  Engineering,  1897-1903  ;  present  position  since  1903. 

JASPER  NEWTON  DEAHL,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  414  Park  Street 

Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  University  of  Nashville,  1889  ;  A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1893  ; 
Higher  Diploma,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1899  ;  A.M.,  Colum- 
bia University,  1899  ;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1906.  Fellow  in  Education,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1899-1900  ;  Principal  West  Liberty  State  Nor- 
mal School,  1893-98  ;  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity, 1901-02  ;  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  1902-03  ;  present  posi- 
tion since   1903. 

JOHN  LEWIS  SHELDON,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  415  Park  Street 

Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Bacteriologist  of   the  West  Virginia 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

B.Pd.,  B.Sc,  Ohio  Northern  University,  1895  ;  B.Sc,  University  of  Nebraska, 
1899  ;  M.Sc,  Ohio  Northern  University,  1899  ;  A.M.,  University  of  Nebraska, 
1901  ;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1903.  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Mount  Hermon 
(Mass.)  School,  1892-94;  Instructor  in  Botany,  Preparatory  School  to  the 
State  University  (Nebraska),  1898-9;  Acting  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Biology,  Nebraska  State  Normal  School,  1899-1900  ;  Instructor  in  Botany, 
University  of  Nebraska,  1900-1903  ;  Fellow  in  Botany,  ibid.,  1900-1903  ; 
present  position   since  1903. 

SUSAN  MAXWELL  MOORE  52   University   Driveway 

Dean  of  Women  and  Instructor  on  the  Piano 

Student  in  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1878-79  ;  Stuaent  in  New 
England  Conservatory,  Boston,  Mass.,  (Piano,  Carl  Faelten,  Organ,  Geo.  E. 
Whiting,)  1885-87;  Teacher  of  Piano,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  Mass., 
1887-91;  Student  in  Berlin  (Piano,  Oscar  Raif),  1891-92;  Teacher  of  Piano, 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  1892-93.  Head  of  Piano  Depart- 
ment, Shepardson  College  and  Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio,  1893- 
1903  ;  Summer  Course  under  Carl  Faelten,  Boston,  Mass.,  1898  ;  Faelten 
Piano   School,   Summer,   1901  ;   present  position  since  1903. 

JAMES  MORTON  CALLAHAN,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  148  High  Street 

Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science 

A.B.,  University  of  Indiana,  1894  ;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1895  ;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1897.  Teacher  in  Southern  Indiana  Normal  School,  1890-92  ; 
Assistant  and  Fellow,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1895-97  ;  Acting  Professor 
of  American  History  and  Constitutional  Law,  Hamilton  College,  1897-98  ; 
Lecturer  on  Diplomatic  History  and  International  Relations,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  1898-1901 ;  Director,  Bureau  Historical  Research,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  1900-1902  ;  Associate  Professor,  West  Virginia  University, 
1902-03  ;    present   position   since   1903. 

ANTHONY  WENCEL  CHEZ  79  Grant  Avenue 

Director  of  Physical  Training 

Graduate,  Chautauqua  School  of  Physical  Education,  1902  ;  Graduate,  Har- 
vard School  of  Physical  Training,  1903  ;  Graduate  Coach,  Oberlin  College, 
1899  ;  Director  Gymnasium  and  Athletic  Coach,  Wabash  College,  1900-01  ; 
Professor  of  Physical  Training  and  Athletic  Coach,  De  Pauw  University, 
1901-02  ;  Director,  Physical  Culture  and  Athletic  Coach,  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, 1902-04  ;  Assistant,  Harvard  Summer  School  of  Physical  Training, 
1905  ;  present  position  since  1904. 
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JOHN  NATHAN  SIMPSON,  A.  B.,  M.  D.  293  High  Street 

Professor   of   Anatomy    and   Physiology    and   Head    of   the    Medical 
Faculty  at  Morgantown 

A.B.,  University  of  Nashville,  1893  ;  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1902. 
First  Assistant  in  Marshall  College,  1893-7  ;  Instructor  in  Anatomy  and 
Physiology.  West  Virginia  University,  1902-03  ;  Associate  Professor,  1903-04  ; 
present  position  since  1904. 

JOHN  HARRINGTON  COX,  Ph.  B.,  A.  M.  188   Spruce  Street 

Professor  of  English  Philology 

Graduate,  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  1891  ;  Ph.B.,  Brown  University, 
1897  ;  A.M.,  Harvard  University,  1900.  Educational  Director,  Twenty-third 
Street  Branch,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  York  City,  -897-9  ;  Graduate  student,  Har- 
vard University,  1899-1901  ;  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, University  of  North  Dakota,  1901-02  ;  Instructor  in  English  Philology, 
West  Virginia  University,  1902-03  ;  Associate  Professor  of  English  Philology, 
1903-04  ;  present  position  since  1904. 

WALTER  LYNWOOD  FLEMING,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.       258  McLane  Avenue 
Professor  of  History 

B.S.,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  (A.  and  M.  College),  1896;  M.S.,  ibid., 
1897  ;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1901  ;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1904.  Assistant  in 
History,  English  and  Mathematics,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  1896-97  ; 
Librarian,  ibid.,  1897-98,  1899-1900  ;  Instructor  in  History  and  English, 
ibid.,  1899-1900  ;  Fellow  in  American  History,  Columbia  University,  1901- 
02  ;  Lecturer  in  History  ibid.,  1902-03  ;  Associate  Professor  of  History,  West 
Virginia  University,    1903-04 ;    present   position   since   1904. 

ROSS  SPENCE  165  High  Street 

Director  of  the  School  of  Music  and  Instructor  on  Stringed  Instru- 
ments 

Graduate,  University  School  of  Music,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  1897  ;  Pupil  of 
Emanuel  Wirth,  Berlin,  1897-1900  ;  Member,  Boston  Festival  Orchestra, 
1901  ;  Instructor  on  Stringed  Instruments,  West  Virginia  University,  1901- 
04 ;   present  position   since   1904. 

CHARLES  EDGAR  HOGG  94  Beverly  Avenue 

Dean  of   the   College  of  Law   and  Professor  of   Constitutional   and 
International  Law 

WAITMAN  BARBE,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.  Peabody  Hotel 

Assistant  to   the  President  and  Associate  Professor  of  the  English 

Language  and  Literature 

B.S.,  West  Virginia  University,  1884;  M.S.,  ibid.,  1887;  ^.M..  1897;  Litt. 
D.,  Denison  University,  1904.  Regent,  West  Virginia  State  Normal  Schools, 
1895-1901  ;  Field  Agent,  West  Virginia  University,  1895-8  ;  Graduate  stu- 
dent, Harvard  University,  1900  ;   present  position  since  1898. 

FREDERICK  LAWRENCE  KORTRIGHT,  B.  S.,  D.  Sc. 

234  Jackson  Avenue 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Cornell  University,  1890  ;  D.Sc,  ibid.,  1895.  Assistant  in  Chemistry, 
ibid.,  1890-1  ;  Chemist,  Solvy  Process  Company,  1891-2  ;  Assistant  in  Chem- 
istry, Cornell  University,  1892-3  ;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  ibid.,  1893-9  ; 
Graduate  student,  Polytechnicum,  Switzerland,  1899-1900,  and  Technische 
Hochschule,  Carlsruhe,  Germany,  1900  ;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Cornell 
University,  1900  ;  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity, 1900-1902  ;   present  position  since  1902. 
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WILLIAM  JACKSON  LEONARD  107  High  Street 

Associate  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts 

Student,  The  Cowles  Art  School,  Boston,  1889-90  ;  Pupil  of  Jean  Paul  Lau- 
rens and  Benjamin  Constant,  Paris,  1891-93  ;  Student,  Academie  Julien  and 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris  ;  Special  student,  Harvard  University  ;  Instructor 
in  Fine  Arts,  West  Virginia  University,  1900-02  ;  present  position  since 
1902. 

C.  EDMUND  NEIL,  A.  B.  373  Spruce  Street 

Associate  Professor  of  Elocution  and  Oratory 

A.B.,  McKendree  University,  1895 ;  A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1897. 
Private  pupil  of  Leland  T.  Powers,  1895-98  (Summers)  ;  Instructor  in  Elo- 
cution, Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1895-6 ;  Assistant  Professor  of  Oratory, 
Ohio  Wesleyan  School  of  Oratory,  1896-7  ;  Professor  of  Elocution,  Denison 
University,  1897-8  ;  Professor  of  Oratory  and  Elocution,  Denison  University, 
1901-03  ;  Assistant  Professor  of  Elocution,  West  Virginia  University,  1903- 
0-±  ;  present  position  since  1904. 

EDWIN  FAYETTE  CHURCH,  Jr.,  B.   S.  336  Park  Street 

Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1901.  Draftsman  and  Assist- 
ant to  Engineer,  William  Cramp  &  Sons.,  Philadelphia,  1901-1903  ;  Drafts- 
man, I.  P.  Morris  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1903  ;  Instructor  in  Marine  and  Mechani- 
cal Engineering  and  Naval  Architecture,  Lehigh  University,  1903-1904 ; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  West  Virginia  University, 
1904-6  ;    present  position   since   1906. 

JUSTIN  PRANK  GRANT,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.  Lincoln  Avenue 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Pathology 

Ph.B.,  Yale  University,  1898  ;  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1903.  Resi- 
dent Physician  and  Surgeon,  Hahnemann  Hospital,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1900- 
1901 ;  Instructor  in  Anatomy,  West  Virginia  University,  1903-4  ;  Assistant 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  West  Virginia  University,  1904-5 ;  present  position 
since  1906. 

WILLIAM  ELMORE  DICKINSON,  A.  B.,  M.  E.,  E.  E.  269  Spruce  Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

L.I.,  College  of  William  and  Mary,  1894  ;  A.B.,  ibid.,  1900  ;  M.E.  E.E.,  Cor- 
nell University,  1904.  Student  University  of  Virginia,  Summers  1898  and 
1902  ;  Student  apprentice,  Stanley  Electrical  Manufacturing  Company  ;  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  1903  ;  Member  of  Testing  Corps,  Electric  Railway  Test  Com- 
mission, Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  1904  ;  Assistant  Engineer,  Wasting- 
house,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  New  York,  1904-5  ;  Instructor  in  Electrical  En- 
gineering,  West  Virginia   University,   1905-6  ;   present  position  since  1906. 

CHARLES  COLLIER  HOLDEN,  A.  B.,  468  High  Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

Student  of  University  of  Virginia,  1877-81 ;  Study  in  Europe,  1881-83  ;  In- 
structor in  Modern  Languages,  Maupin's  University  School,  Ellicott  City, 
Maryland,  1885-8;  A.B.,  (extra  ordinem),  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1888; 
Graduate  student,  ibid.,  1896-8  ;  Principal  of  Elkton  Academy,  Maryland, 
1896-99  ;  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages,  Boys'  University  School  of  Balti- 
more, 1899-1900  ;  Assistant  in  Romance  Languages,  West  Virginia  University, 
1901-03  ;  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  1903-6  ;  present  position  since 
1906. 

SIMEON  CONANT   SMITH,   A.   B.,   A.   M.  107   High   Street 

Assistant   Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Instructor  in  English  in  the 
Preparatory  School 

A.B.,  Tufts  College,  1898  ;  A.M.,  West  Virginia  University,  1902  ;  Graduate 
student,  Harvard  University,  1903-4 ;  Fellow  in  Rhetoric  and  Elocution, 
West  Virginia  University,  1899-1900  ;  Instructor  in  Rhetoric  and  Assistant 
in  English  in  the  Preparatory  School,   1^00-06  ;   present  position  since  1906. 
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GEORGE  PERRY  GRIMSLEY,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  Pleasants  Street 

Special  Lecturer  in  Economic  Geology 

A.B.,  Ohio  State  University,  1890  ;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1891  ;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1894.  Assistant  Geologist  Ohio  Geological  Survey,  1890-92 ; 
Assistant  Geologist  Kansas  Geological  Survey,  1896-1901  ;  Assistant  Geolo- 
gist Michigan  Geological  Survey,  1901  ;  Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural 
History,  Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kansas,  1895-1904 ;  Geologist,  Kansas 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  1896-1904  ;  Assistant  State  Geologist,  West  Vir- 
ginia Geological  Survey,  1904  ;  present  position  since  1905. 

DENNIS  MARTIN  WILLIS,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.  242  Jackson  Avenue 

Principal  of  the  Commercial  School 

LL.B.,  West  Virginia  University,  1899  ;  A.B.,  ibid.,  1905  ;  Instructor,  Metho- 
dist Conference  Seminary,  Buckhannon,  1891-2  ;  Instructor,  West  Virginia 
Business  College,  1892-3  ;  Instructor,  Northwestern  Academy,  Clarksburg, 
1893-4 ;  Instructor,  Central  Commercial  College,  Cumberland,  Md.,  1894-5  ; 
Principal,  Western  College  of  Commerce,  1895 ;  present  position  since 
1895. 

EVA  EMMA  HUBBARD  265  Academy  Place 

Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Painting 

Graduate,  Morgantown  Female  Seminary,  1876.  Student  in  Mrs.  I.  P.  Wink- 
inson's  studio,  Wheeling,  1881-2  ;  Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Painting, 
Wheeling  Female  College,  1883-4  ;  Student  in  Carl  Hecker's  Art  School,  New 
York  City,  1884-5  ;  Instructor  in  Fine  Arts,  Mountain  Lake  Park  Summer 
Chautauqua,  1885-8  ;  Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Painting,  Mrs.  M.  Stevens 
Harts'  School  for  Young  Ladies,  1894-7  ;  present  position  since  1897. 

GRACE  MARTIN  SNEE,  B.  M.  657  Spruce  Street 

Instructor  on  the  Piano  and  Pipe  Organ 

Graduate,  Virginia  College  for  Young  Ladies,  1893  ;  B.M.,  ibid.,  1894.  In- 
structor in  Piano  Department,  ibid.,  1893-4 ;  Graduate  student,  Peabody 
Institute,  Baltimore,  1895-6  ;  Assistant  on  the  Piano,  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity, 1897-1901  ;  present  position  since  1901. 

RUDOLF  WERTIME  9  Park  Street 

Instructor  on  the  Piano 

Pupil  in  the  Royal  High  School  of  Music,  Berlin,  1894-1898,  under  Profes- 
sors Raif,  Bargiel,  Wolff,  and  Von  Herzogenberg ;  Teacher  in  the  Clinton 
Liberal  Institute,  New  York,  1898-1900  ;  Post  Graduate  work  with  the 
Conrad  Ansorge,   Berlin,   1900-1901  ;    present  position  since   1903. 

ALEXANDER  STEWART  THOMPSON  69  Grandview  Avenue 

Instructor  in  Vocal  Music 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Conservatory  of  Music,-  1875-79  ;  Student  of  Voice,  Wil- 
liam Courtney,  New  York  City,  1887;  Student  of  Piano,  Kelso  and  Sher- 
wood, 1890  ;  Director  of  Music,  Kansas  State  Normal,  1890-91  ;  Norfolk, 
Va.,  Ladies  College,  1891-92  ;  Student,  Guildhall  School  of  Music  (Sims 
Reeves),  London,  England,  and  Dr.  W  E.  Gladstone,  Royal  College  of 
Music,  London,  Eng.,  1892-93  ;  Oneida  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Utica 
School  of  Music,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  1893-97  ;  Director  of  Music,  Lincoln,  111.,  Col- 
lege, 189/ -1903;  Director  of  Music,  Lombard  College,  1903-4;  present  pos>- 
tion  since  1904. 

WALTON  KIRK  BRAINERD,  B.  S.  307  University  Driveway 

Instructor  in  Dairying 

B.S.,  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  1899.  Graduate  student,  ibid.,  1899- 
1900,  and  Tulane  University,  1902-03  ;  Instructor  in  Breeds  of  Live  Stocfc 
and  Dairying,  Baron  de  Hirsch  School,  Woodbine,  N.  J.,  1901-02  ;  Instructor 
in  Breeds  of  Live  Stock,  Feeding  and  Stock  Breeding,  Leland  University, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  1902-03  ;  present  position  since  1903. 
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THOMAS  CARSKADON  JOHNSON,  B.  S.  Agb.,  A.  M. 

375   Spruce  Street 

Instructor  in  Horticulture  and  Botany 

B.S.Agr.,  West  Virginia  University,  1896  ;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1900.  Instructor  in 
Science,  Lee  Military  Academy,  1896-9  ;  Fellow  and  Graduate  Student,  West 
Virginia  University,  1899-1901  ;  Acting  Professor  of  Horticulture,  University 
of  Missouri,  1901-2  ;  Fellow  in  Horticulture,  Cornell  University,  1902-3  ; 
Assistant  Horticulturist,  West  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
1903-5  ;  Associate  Horticulturist  of  West  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  Instructor  in  Botany,  1905-6  ;  present  position  since  1906. 

JAMES  A.  WAUGH,  V.  S. 

Instructor  in  Veterinary  Science 

V.S.,  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  Toronto,  Canada,  1882.  Veterinary  Sur- 
geon, Sixth  U.  S.  Cavalry,  1882-90  ;  Practicing  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Allegheny 
and   Pittsburgh,    1890-1904  ;   present  position   since   1904. 

WILLIAM  MICHAEL  BAUMGARTNER,  A.  B.  269  Willey  Street 

Instructor  in  German 

A.B.,  West  Virginia  University,  1903.  Student  in  Berlin,  Summer,  1905. 
Instructor  in  German  and  French,  Keyser  Preparatory  Branch  of  the  West 
Virginia   University,    1903-1905  ;    present   position   since   1905. 

WARD  J.  MACNEAL,  M.  D.,  Ph.   D.  14  Franklin  Street 

Instructor  in  Anatomy  and  Bacteriology 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1901  ;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1904 ;  M.D.,  ibid.,  1905. 
Fellow  in  Bacteriology,  University  of  Michigan,  1903-4,  and  Summers  1904 
and  1905  ;  Assistant  in  Bacteriology,  ibid.,  1901-3  ;  Instructor  in  Histology, 
ibid.,  1905-6  ;   present  position  since  1906. 

MADISON    STATHERS,   A.   B.,   Ph.   D.  481   High   Street 

Instructor  in  Romance  Languages 

Graduate,  West  Virginia  Conference  Seminary,  1899  ;  A.B.,  West  Virginia 
University,  1901  ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Grenoble,  France,  1905  ;  Principal  of 
Preparatory  Department  and  Assistant  in  Latin,  West  Virginia  Conference 
Seminary,  1902-3  ;  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literature,  Wes- 
leyan  University  of  West  Virginia,  1903-6  ;  Graduate  student  in  Paris, 
summer  of  1904  and  in  University  of  Grenoble,  1904-5  ;  Study  in  Spain,  Sum- 
mer of  1905  ;  present  position  siace  1906. 

*ALPHEUS  WILSON   SMITH,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
Instructor  in  Physics 

A.B.,  West  Virginia  University,  1900 ;  A.M.,  Harvard  University,  1903  ; 
Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1906.  Teacher  in  West  Liberty  Normal  School,  1900-1 ;  In- 
structor in  Physics,  Bowdoin  College,  1905-6 ;  Instructor  in  Physics,  Hav- 
erford  College,   1906-7  ;   present  position  since  1906. 

JAMES  EDGAR  LAREW,  B.  S.  C.  E.  261  Willey  Street 

Instructor  in  Physics 

B.S.C.E.,   West  Virginia  University,   1906  ;   present  position  since  1906. 

DAVID  DALE  JOHNSON,  A.  B.,  A.  M.  375  Spruce  Street 

Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  Marietta  College,  1896 ;  A.M.,  West  Virginia  University,  1903.  In- 
structor in  Latin  and  Sciences,  Parkersburg  High  School,  1896-7  ;  Instructor 
in  German  and  Latin,  Marietta  Academy,  1897-8  ;  Instructor  in  English, 
Parkersburg  High  School,  1898-1902  ;  Assistant  in  English,  West  Virginia 
University,  1902-7  ;  present  position  since  1907. 

*On  leave  of  absence  until  September,  1907. 
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BERTHA  BROWNING  PURINTON,  A.  B.    A.   M.       President's  House 
Assistant  in  the  Preparatory  School 

A.B.,  West  Virginia  University,  1900  ;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1902.  Present  position 
since  1901. 

MABEL  CONSTANCE  FOSTER  271  Grand  Street 

Assistant  in  Piano 

Student  in  Conservatory  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  1891-2  ;  Pupil  of  Von  West- 
ernhagen,  Philadelphia,  1893  ;  Pupil  of  Elisa  Mazzucato  Young  in  Harmony, 
1897-1901  ;  Student  in  Sherwood  School  of  Music,  1901-02  ;  present  position 
since   1902. 

DRUSILLA  VICTORIA  JOHNSON,  A.  B.,  A.  M.  672  High  Street 

Assistant  in  Greek  and  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Bethany  College,  1900;  A.M.,  West  Virginia  University,  1902.  In- 
structor in  Greek  and  Latin,  Bethany  College,  1899-1900  ;  Graduate  Student 
West  Virginia  University,  1900-19^01 ;  Teacher  of  Greek  and  Mathematics, 
Preparatory  Branch  of  West  Virginia  University  at  Montgomery,  1901-03  ; 
present  position  since  1903. 

LOUISE  FERRIS  CHEZ  79  Grant  Avenue 

Assistant  Director  of  Physical  Training,  in  Charge  of  the  Woman's 
Gymnasium 

Graduate,  Chautauqua  School  of  Physical  Education,  1902  ;  Graduate  work 
in  Massage  and  Swedish  System ;  Assistant  to  Jakob  Bolin  of  New  York 
City  in  Clinic  of  Corrective  and  Orthopedic  Gymnastics,  1903  ;  Director  of 
Physical  Training  for  Women,  DePauw  University,  1901-2  ;  Director  Physical 
Culture  for  Women,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1903-4  ;  present  position  since 
1904. 

RUFUS  A.  WEST  181  First  Street 

Assistant  in  Metal  Working  and  Stationary  Engineer 

Apprentice,  Fairchild,  Lawhead  &  Co.,  Carriage  Builders,  1887-90  ;  Black- 
smith, Tygart  Mfg.  Co.,  1890-92  ;  Special  student,  Springs  Garden  Institute, 
Summer,  1897  ;  Head  Stationary  Engineer,  National  Export  Exposition  at 
Philadelphia,  Fall,  1889  ;  present  position  since  1892. 

THOMAS  EDWARD  CATHER  394  Willey  Street 

Foreman  of  the  Machine  Shop 

Apprentice,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Machine  Shop  at  Grafton,  1887-91  ;  Machinist, 
B.  M.  R.  R.  Co.  and  Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  1891-93  ;  C,  R.  I.  &  P.  R.  R.  Co., 
Horton,  Kans.,  1893-95  ;  Cotton  Belt  R.  R.,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  1895-97  ;  Navy 
Yard,  Washington,  D.  C,  1898  ;  Foreman,  B.  &  O.  Erecting  Shop,  Grafton, 
W.   Va.,   1899-1902  ;   present  position  since  1902. 

W.  A.  MESTREZAT  South  Morgantown 

Assistant  in  Music   (Wind  Instruments) 

Pupil  of  W.  H.  Stowe,  G.  Oeschsle,  and  F.  B.  Heuber ;  Member  21st  U.  S. 
Infantry  Band  ;  Band  Master,  1st  W.  Va.  Vol.  Infantry  in  Spanish  War,  and 
30th  U.   S.   Vol.   Infantry  in  Philippines. 

JOHN  B.  GRUMBEIN  491  Front  Street 

Foreman  of  the  Wood  Shop 

Apprentice,  Orr,  Painter  &  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  1895-8  ;  Pattern  Maker,  Har- 
risburg  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  1898-9  ;  Robert  Wetherel  &  Co.,  Chester, 
Pa.,  1899  ;  Ingersoll-Sergeant  Drill  Co.,  Easton,  Pa.,  1899-1900  ;  Foreman 
of  Pattern  Shop,  Blairsdell  Mach'y  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa.,  1900-03  ;  present 
position  since  1903. 
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ALBERT  JACKSON  COLLETT,  LL.  B.  424  Spruce  Street 

Assistant  in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  and  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent 

LL.B.,   West  Virginia   University,    1906  ;   present   position   since   1906. 

BENJAMIN  WALTER  KING,  279  Wiles  Street 

Assistant  Secretary  to  the  President 


SPECIAL   SUMMER   SCHOOL   INSTRUCTORS   AND 

LECTURERS 

PAUL  HENRY  HANUS,  S.  B. 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  Harvard  University 

GEORGE  EDGAR  VINCENT,  Ph.   D. 

Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  University  of  Chicago 

E.  BENJAMIN  ANDREWS,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska 

WILBUR  SAMUEL  JACKMAN,  A.  B. 

Principal  of  the  Elementary  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago 

IDA  CASSA  HEFFRON 
Formerly  Instructor  in  Drawing  in  the  Cook  County  Normal  School 

MARGARET  K.  SMITH,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Geography  in  the  New  York  State  Nor- 
mal School,  New  Paltz 

SARAH  E.  GRISWOLD 

Critic  Teacher  in  the  Chicago  Normal  School 

JOHN    PORTER   LAWRENCE 
Director   of   Piano   Department  National   Park    Seminary,    Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

ANTON  KASPAR 

Concert  Master  Georgetown  Orchestra,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MARION  LAWRANCE  Toledo,  Ohio 

Secretary    International    Sunday    School    Association 

RICHARD   S.   HOLMES,   D.   D.  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Editor  of  The  Westminster  ( Presbyterian) 

W.  C.  SHAFER 

General  Secretary  West  Virginia  Sunday  School  Association 
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REV.  C.  HUMBLE,  M.  D. 

Superintendent  Presbyterian  Sunday  School  Missions  for  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia;  Member  International  Sunday 
School  Committee 

.MARTHA  V.   GRAHAM 

Superintendent  Primary  Department  West   Virginia  Sunday   School 
Association 

LIBRARY  STAFF 

PAULINE  WIGGIN  LEONARD,  B.  L.  S.,  A.  M.  107  High  Street 

Librarian 

A.M.,  Radcliffe  College,  1895  ;  B.L.S.,  New  York  State  Library  School,  1902. 
Instructor  in  English,  Vassar  College,  1895-97  ;  Instructor  in  English,  Welles- 
ley  College,  1897-99  ;  Assistant  in  charge  of  History  Division,  New  York 
State  Library,  1901-02  ;  present  position  since  1902. 

JESSICA  GARDINER  CONE  148  High  Street 

Assistant  Librarian  and  Cataloguer 

Vassar  College,  1879-80 ;  New  York  State  Library  School  Diploma,  1897  ; 
Library   organizer   and   cataloguer,    1897-1904 ;    present   position    since    1904. 

MARGARET  CLARK  SMITH.  A.  B.  580  Spruce   Street 

Assistant  Librarian 

A.B.,  Wilson  College,  1902  ;  Graduate,  Drexel  Institute  Library  School,  1903  ; 
Instructor  in  English  High  Schopl,  Martin's  Ferry,  Ohio,  ^904  ;  present  posi- 
tion  since   1904. 

KATHERINE   CLIFTON   HEDRICK  Episcopal   Hall 

Assistant  in  Law  Library 

Private  Secretary  to  President  of  West  Virginia  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals, 
1896-1901  ;  Legal  Reporter  of  the  Law  Journal  of  West  Virginia  Bar  Asso- 
ciation,  1897-1901 ;   present  position  since  1903. 

LILLIAN  SMITH  647  Jones  Avenue 

Assistant  in  the  Library 


AGRICULTURAL    EXPERIMENT    STATION    STAFF 

JAMES  H.  STEWART,  A.  M.  118  Willey  Street 

Director  and  Agriculturist 

BERT  HOLMES  HITE,  M.  S.  547  Front  Street 

Vice  Director  and  Chemist 

JOHN  LEWIS  SHELDON,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  415  Park  Street 

Bacteriologist 

WILLIAM  EARL  RUMSEY,  B.  S.  Age.  415  Park  Street 

Entomologist  in  Charge 
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Experiment  Station  Farm 

542  Spruce  Street 
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HORACE  ATWOOD,  M.   S.  Agb 
Assistant  Agriculturist 


FRANK  BATSON  KUNST,  A.  B. 

Assistant  Chemist 

CARL  SCHURZ  FORKUM,  B.  S. 
Assistant  Chemist 

CARL  PIERCE   HARTLEY,  A.   B. 
Assistant  Bacteriologist 

FREDERICK  E.  BROOKS 
Special  Agent 

WILLIAM  J.  WHITE 

Clerk 

MARTHA  A.  STEWART 
Librarian 

ALICE  ENGLE 

Stenographer 


308  Prospect  Street 

415  Park  Street 

415  Park  Street 

Episcopal  Hall 

118  Willey  Street 

552  Spruce  Street 


THE  UNIVERSITY 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 


Foundation. 

West  Virginia  University  originated  from  the  national  land  grant 
act  of  July  2,  1862,  and  the  subsequent  action  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture in  accepting  and  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  from 
the  foundations  of  an  educational  institution  which  had  already 
been  laid  at  Morgantown  for  half  a  century. 

The  act  of  1862  granted  lands  or  land  script  to  each  state  (in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  its  senators  and  representatives  in 
congress).  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these  lands  were  to  be 
invested  in  safe  stocks  yielding  not  less  than  five  per  cent  upon  the 
par  value  of  the  stocks,  and  this  interest  "inviolably  appropriated, 
by  each  state  which  may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of  this  Act,  to 
the  endowment,  support  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college 
where  the  leading  objects  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  classical 
and  scientific  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  states  may  respectively 
prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education 
of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of 
life." 

On  October  3,  18  63,  the  West  Virginia  legislature,  empowered 
by  the  constitution  to  foster  education  and  organize  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  state,  accepted  the  con- 
ditions of  the  act  of  congress  and  appropriated  $500.00  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  procuring  and  selling  the  land  script  and  of  investing 
the  proceeds.  Congress  by  act  of  April  14,  1864,  extended  the  pre- 
ceding act  to  West  Virginia,  and  the  latter  received  land  script  for 
150,000  acres.  By  joint  resolution  of  January  24,  1867,  the  legis- 
lature submitted  to  congress  strong  reasons  for  an  additional  appro- 
priation, but  the  appeal  was  without  success. 

Steps  were  soon  taken  to  select  a  location  for  the  college.  Among 
the  towns  which  made  substantial  offers  to  secure  it  was  Morgan- 
town,  which  was  already  the  seat  of  Monongalia  Academy  (incor- 
porated by  the  Virginia  legislature  November   29,   1814),   Morgan- 
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town  Female  Seminary  (established  1831  and  incorporated  1839), 
and  Woodburn  Female  Seminary  (incorporated  January  4,  1858). 
On  January  9,  1866,  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Monongalia  Acad- 
emy tendered  to  the  legislature,  for  the  use  of  the  college,  all  its 
property,  including  Woodburn  Female  Seminary,  estimated  at 
$51,000,  on  condition  that  the  college  should  be  located  at  Morgan- 
town.  On  January  3  0,  1867,  the  legislature  accepted  the  property, 
and  on  February  7  passed  an  act  permanently  establishing  the 
"Agricultural  College  of  West  Virginia,"  and  authorizing  the  gov- 
ernor to  appoint  eleven  suitable  persons,  one  from  each  senatorial 
district,  to  constitute  a  board  of  visitors.  The  powers  and  duties  of 
the  board  were  clearly  denned  by  the  act  and  were  largely  the  same 
as  the  subsequent  powers  and  duties  of  the  regents,  except  that  the 
board  was  a  close  corporation  filling  vacancies  produced  by  death 
of  members  and  each  year  electing  two  new  members  to  fill  the 
places  made  vacant  by  lot. 

The  eleven  visitors  were  soon  appointed  and  on  April  3,  1867, 
held  their  first  meeting  at  Woodburn  Seminary.  After  the  select- 
ion of  Alexander  Martin  as  president  they  proceeded  to  discuss 
what  style  and  character  the  college  should  assume — whether  it 
should  be  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  training  farmers  and  soldiers, 
or  whether  it  should  offer  instruction  in  all  the  subjects  that  were 
generally  understood  to  belong  to  the  curriculum  of  a  "college," 
comprising  every  essential  department  of  education  from  the  foun- 
dation upwards.  They  decided  upon  the  latter.  In  addition  to  the 
preparatory  department,  at  the  academy  building,  they  established 
"three  distinct  and  separate  departments  of  instruction  in  the 
college  building":  (1)  collegiate;  (2)  scientific;  (3)  agricultural. 
They  also  provided  for  instruction  in  military  tactics.  They  intended 
to  establish  primarily  a  college  that  would  meet  the  needs  of  general 
education  in  West  Virginia  and  that  would'  eventually,  by  expansion, 
"be  able  to  educate  liberally  young  men  in  all  the  professions  and 
pursuits  of  life." 

By  an  act  of  March  3,  1868,  the  legislature  appropriated  $6,000 
for  the  general  use  of  the  college,  to  be  spent  as  the  board  might 
direct,  and  $10,000  to  supplement  the  permanent  endowment.  A 
subsequent  act  (June  25,  1868)  in  order  to  provide  better  facilities 
authorized  the  sale  of  Monongalia  Academy  and  dwelling  and  the 
application  of  the  proceeds  to  the  construction  of  another  building 
on  the  main  college  grounds.  In  the  following  July  the  Academy 
building  and  grounds  were  sold  to  the  board  of  education  of  Mor- 
gantown.  Soon  thereafter,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assemblage, 
the  corner  stone  of  Martin  hall  wras  laid. 
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Government 

By  the  act  of  December  4,  18G8,  which  changed  the  name  of  the 
college  to  "West  Virginia  University,"  the  name  of  the  "board  of 
visi  01s"  was  changed  to  the  "board  of  regents,"  with  duties  and 
powers  defined  practically  as  at  present,  and  provision  was  made 
that  vacancies  in  the  board  should  be  filled  by  the  governor.  On 
April  12,  1873,  an  act  amending  the  school  law  contained  a  pro- 
vision that  the  board  of  regents  should  consist  of  one  person  from 
each  of  the  nine  judicial  circuits,  to  be  appointed  by  the  "board  of 
the  school  fund;"  but  by  an  act  of  February  17,  1877,  the  power 
of  appointment  was  conferred  upon  the  governor  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate. 

By  act  of  March  2,  1877,  it  was  provided  that  the  board  should 
consist  of  one  person  from  each  senatorial  district,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  governor  as  provided  by  law;  and  that  the  board  should  be 
changed  regularly  by  the  retirement  of  two  members  each  year 
after  June  30,  187  7.  Vacancies  on  the  board  were  to  be  filled  by 
the  governor  as  before.  From  1877  to  1882,  under  this  law  there 
were  twelve  regents.  From  1883  to  June  1,  1895,  there  were  thir- 
teen. 

The  first  bi-partizan  board  was  created  by  the  legislature  of  189  5 
and  began  its  term  on  June  1  of  that  year.  Its  members  were 
divided  into  three  groups,  one  of  which  was  replaced  every  second 
year. 

The  act  of  1901,  still  in  force,  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a 
new  board  of  nine  members,  "who  shall  be  residents  and  voters  of 
the  state,"  and  "who  shall  be  divided  into  two  classes  consisting  of 
four  and  five  regents  respectively."  The  term  of  office  of  the  first 
class  continued  for  two  years,  and  the  term  of  the  second  class  for 
four  years;  and  thereafter,  the  term  of  office  of  each  class  was  to  be 
four  years  (and  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and  quali- 
fied). It  was  also  provided  that  not  more  than  six  regents  should 
be  of  the  same  political  party  and  that  "not  more  than  one  shall  be 
appointed  from  the  same  senatorial  district  or  county." 

From  1867  to  1896  there  was  a  standing  executive  committee 
which  assisted  in  the  administration  of  the  university  and  reported 
to  the  board.  Until  1886  its  membership  was  local  and  did  not 
include  the  president  except  from  1868  to  1873.  After  1886  its 
members  were  also  members  of  the  board  of  regents  except  in 
1894-5,  when  the  secretary  of  the  committee  was  a  professor  in  the 
university.  The  number  of  members  varied,  starting  with  five, 
increasing  to  nine  and  finally  decreasing  to  three. 

The  University  has  had  seven  presidents.  Before  the  close  of 
the  year  187  4-5,  Alexander  Martin,  who  had  directed  the  solid  foun- 
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dations  of  the  University,  laid  down  the  cares  of  the  office  to  accept 
a  position  at  Indiana  Asbury  (DePauw).  In  August,  1875,  John 
W.  Scott  was  made  acting  president.  John  Rhey  Thompson  was 
elected  president  on  January  12,  1877,  and  relieved  Scott  at  the 
opening  of  the  following  spring  term.  Four  years  later  he  resigned, 
March  12,  1881,  to  accept  the  pastorate  of  a  church  in  Jersey  City. 
After  more  than  a  year,  during  which  Daniel  Boardman  Purinton 
was  acting  president,  the  board,  in  June,  1882,  chose  for  the  presi- 
dency William  L.  Wilson,  who  was  elected  to  congress  a  few  weeks 
later,  but  did  not  entirely  sever  his  relation  with  the  University 
until  the  following  June.  Then  for  two  years  the  Virginia  plan 
svas  tested  with  Robert  C.  Berkeley  as  chairman  of  the  faculty.  In 
June,  188  5,  the  presidency  was  restored.  Eli  Marsh  Turner,  who 
was  elected  president  at  that  time,  continued  for  eight  years  to  give 
direction  to  the  University,  and  to  suggest  the  plans  from  which  its 
future  development  and  better  administration  have  proceeded. 
Under  him,  and  under  Powell  Benton  Reynolds,  who  was  acting 
president  from  July,  1893,  to  June,  189  5,  many  features  of  the 
modern  university  wTere  emerging.  James  L.  Goodknight,  president 
from  June,  1895,  to  June,  1897,  was  succeeded  by  Jerome  Hall 
Raymond,  who  served  until  19  01.  After  Raymond  resigned,  Daniel 
Boardman  Purinton  was  called  from  Denison  to  fill  the  vacancy.  He 
was  the  first  piesident     selected  from  the  alumni  of  the  institution. 

Other  administrative  offices  created  at  the  time  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  University  were  those  of  the  vice  president,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  preparatory  school,  and  the  superintendent  of  buildings 
and  grounds.  The  office  of  vice  president  was  abolished  in  1899. 
In  189  7  the  office  of  assistant  to  the  president  was  established. 
Waitman  Barbe  was  elected  to  the  place  and  still  fills  it. 

The  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  president  have  been 
greatly  increased  within  recent  years.  The  administrative  duties, 
at  first  shared  by  the  faculty  or  the  local  committee,  and  from  1899 
to  1901  by  twenty-three  or  more  efficient  but  inharmonious  com- 
mittees, have  been  wisely  and  satisfactorily  unified  and  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  president.  Since  December  1,  19  01,  he  has  acted 
with  the  aid  of  an  assistant,  a  council  of  advisors,  several  standing 
committees,  heads  of  departments,  a  registrar,  a  treasurer,  and  an 
auditor. 

The  interesting  and  instructive  story  of  the  evolution  of  admin- 
istrative plans  and  policies  would  exceed  the  limits  assigned  to  this 
entire  general  sketch.  The  strict  rules  and  discipline  of  the  earlier 
years  became  unnecessary  as  the  embryo  college  expanded  from  local 
and  traditional  conditions  and  developed  a  more  efficient  and  less 
clumsy  system  of  administration  and  co-operation.      The  strict  cur- 
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riculum  of  the  earlier  years,  and  the  loose  separate-school  elective 
system  (the  Virginia  plan)  which  replaced  it  in  June,  18  82,  both 
gave  way  to  a  partially  elastic  system  in  which,  since  189  5,  the 
choice  of  studies  by  the  student  is  under  the  oversight  and  direc- 
tion of  a  "class  officer,"  who  requires  that  prescribed  courses  shall  be 
taken  in  order,  and  supervises  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
elective  courses. 

The  control  of  the  entrance  requirements,  advanced  standing, 
and  the  character  and  amount  of  the  student's  work,  has  developed 
by  experience,  is  based  upon  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  student 
body,  and  is  efficient  enough  to  maintain  a  high  standard  without 
causing  unnecessary  hardship  to  any  student. 

Growth 

For  many  years  the  growth  of  the  new  institution  was  very  slow 
and  uncertain.  This  was  due  to  many  causes.  Among  these  may 
be  enumerated  the  partially  local  foundation,  the  sectional  questions 
which  had  divided  Virginia  long  before  the  war,  the  new  sectional 
jealousies,  the  post-bellum  political  questions  and  partisanship,  the 
lack  of  a  ^satisfactory  system  of  secondary  schools,  the  divided 
responsibility  and  laissez  faire  policy,  and  the  lack  of  means  of 
communication  with  Morgantown.  Gradually  the  power  and  import- 
ance of  these  causes  were  reduced  by  changing  conditions.  Indus- 
trial progress  has  been  a  prominent  factor  in  the  transformation  of 
the  earlier  school  into  a  real  college.  The  large  attendance  of  recent 
years  was  made  possible  by  the  completion  of  railway  connection 
with  Fairmont  in  1886,  the  daily  boat  from  Pittsburg  in  1889,  the 
construction  of  water  works  and  the  use  of  natural  gas  by  1890,  and 
the  completion  of  railway  connection  northward  by  1894. 

The  university  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  development  of 
better  secondary  schools.  The  normal  schools  have  partly  solved 
the  problem  of  suitable  preparatory  schools  for  the  University.  The 
preparatory  school  at  Montgomery,  opened  January,  1897,  was 
established  by  an  act  of  February  16,  189  5.  Another  school  was 
established  at  Keyser  by  an  act  of  1901. 

The  most  remarkable  increase  in  the  attendance  of  the  Univer- 
sity was  coincident  with  the  admission  of  women.  In  1889  women 
were  admitted  to  the  collegiate  department.  In  1895-6  they  were 
admitted  to  the  law  school.  In  1897  they  were  admitted  to  the  pre- 
paratory school  and  to  the  schools  of  music  and  fine  arts. 

The  phenomenal  increase  of  attendance  after  1895  was  largely  due 
to  the  work  of  the  newly  created  office  of  field  agent  of  the  University. 
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Buildings 

The  problem  of  securing  suitable  buildings  to  meet  the  needs  of 
expansion  has  been  a  continuous  one.  The  supply  has  never  exceeded 
the  demand. 

Martin  Hall  was  completed  in  1870.  The  first  armory  building, 
now  the  south  end  of  the  Experiment  Station,  begun  in  1873,  was 
finished  and  occupied  in  1874.  On  June  18,  1874,  the  corner  stone 
of  Woodburn  Hall  was  laid  on  the  site  of  the  Woodburn  Seminary 
building  ,which  had  burned  in  February,  1873.  The  central  part 
was  completed  by  June,  1876,  and  the  upper  floor  was  used  as  the 
commencement  auditorium  until  1890.  As  the  appropriation  was 
exhausted  the  two  wings  were  not  built  at  that  time. 

An  addition  to  the  Experiment  Station  was  completed  by  1889. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  Commencement  Hall  was  begun  on 
grounds  purchased  in  June,  18S7,  and  was  completed  in  1892. 

A  wing  of  the  old  Mechanical  Building  which  stood  near  the 
river  was  ready  by  September,  in  1893,  and  an  addition  was  finished 
in  1894.  Science  Hall  was  finished  and  equipped  in  the  summer  of 
1893.  In  1894  all  the  buildings  of  the  University  with  their  equip- 
ments had  cost  over  $250,000,  but  they  were  noc  sufficient  to  meet 
the  growing  needs  of  the  new  university. 

Early  in  189  8  work  was  begun  on  the  north  wing  of  Woodburn 
rfall.  It  was  completed  in  1900  and  furnished  a  home  for  the  music 
school,  which  had  previously  occupied  rented  rooms  on  Main  street. 
In  1898  the  regents  purchased  seven  acres  of  the  Fife  land  on  which 
were  two  small  buildings.  After  the  burning  of  the  old  Mechanical 
Building  in  1899,  Fife  Cottage  became  the  temporary  home  of  the 
mechanical  engineering  work  until  the  spring  of  1902.  The  Astro- 
nomical Observatory  was  built  near  the  close  of  1900.  The  Armory, 
the  construction  of  which  had  been  urged  as  early  as  18  88,  was 
finished  by  1902.  Mechanical  Hall,  designed  in  1899  and  begun  in 
1900,  was  also  completed  in  190  2.  The  Library  was  finished  in  1902 
and  opened  in  1903.     The  President's  House  was  built  in  1905. 

Evolution  of  the  Library. 

It  was  only  in  recent  years  that  the  library  became  properly 
organized  in  suitable  quarters  and  with  satisfactory  facilities  to 
encourage  its  use.  By  1872  the  estimated  number  of  books  was 
4,000.  By  1878  this  was  increased  to  5,000,  where  it  remained 
until  after  1892.  In  1897-8,  when  the  organization  of  the  library 
was  properly  begun,  the  number  was  estimated  at  13,000.  This  was 
increased  to   17,500   by  1901,  and  to   20,000   by  1902.      By  1904   it 
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reached  22,000,  besides  a  special  law  library  of  3,000  volumes,  and 
had  an  annual  increase  of  1,300  volumes. 

Until  1889  the  librarian  was  always  some  professor,  who  opened 
the  library  only  at  such  times  as  suited  his  own  convenience  when 
he  was  free  from  his  regular  duties.  The  place  was  held  in  this  way 
by  J.  R.  Weaver  (1S67-8),  H.  H.  Pierce  (1S68-75),  and  J.  I.  Harvey 
(1877-89).  By  188  5-6  the  catalogue  announced  that  the  library 
was  open  on  Friday  of  each  week;  and  in  18  87-8,  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  from  8:30  to  9:00  a.  m.,  and  on  Fridays  from  1:30  to 
3:00  p.  m.  Not  until  1890,  when  Margaret  E.  Morrow  became 
librarian,  was  the  library  kept  open  during  the  day.  Finally,  in 
1900  it  was  opened  from  7:45  a.  m.  to  10:00  p.  m.,  and  on  Sundays 
from  2.00  to  5:00  p.  m. 

In  1877-78  complaint  was  made  that  there  were  no  shelves  and 
that  books  were  piled  on  the  floor.  Under  such  conditions  there 
could  be  no  classification  or  proper  care  of  books.  In  1888  Presi- 
dent Turner  wrote,  "The  library  is  a  disgrace  to  the  University." 
There  was  then  no  suitable  room  adapted  to  library  purposes.  Two 
years  later  the  books  were  moved  to  the  larger  room  in  Martin  Hall 
which  had  formerly  been  used  for  chapel.  Then  President  Turner 
urged  the  need  of  furniture  and  wrote,  "There  ought  to  be  a  com- 
petent librarian  so  the  library  can  be  kept  open."  In  1890  Miss 
Clara  Hough  was  engaged  to  succeed  Miss  Morrow,  who  had  been 
acting  temporarily.  In  1897  she  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Eliza  J. 
Skinner,  who  organized  the  library,  increased  the  staff  and  gave 
instruction  in  library  science.  Miss  Wiggin  succeeded  Miss  Skin- 
ner in  1902,  superintended  the  removal  to  the  new.  permanent  and 
suitable  building,  and  has  continued  the  policy  of  enlargement,  aided 
by  a  library  committee  as  recommended  by  Acting  President  Rey- 
nolds as  early  as   1894. 

Evolution   of   the   Departments. 

It  is  instructive  to  trace  how  the  five  departments  in  1867  were 
increased  to  more  than  twenty-five  by  19  0  7. 

From  the  chair  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  of  which  Presi- 
dent Martin  was  the  first  professor,  four  departments  have  devel- 
oped: philosophy,  history  and  political  science,  education,  and 
economics  and  sociology.  The  philosophical  subjects  taught  by 
President  Martin  were  subsequently  taught  by  Professors  Scott, 
Thompson,  Willey,  Purinton,  Reynolds,  and  since  1901  by  Presi- 
dent Purinton. 

Part  of  the  work  of  President  Martin  was  transferred  to  the 
chair  of  "history,  political  economy  and  belles  lettres,"  which  was 
established  in  1871  and  continued  till  1882.     After  various  combin- 
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ations  with  other  subjects,  the  history  emerged  as  two  practically 
separate  departments,  which  were  united  in  1903.  James  Morton  Calla- 
han succeeded  Richard  E.  Fast,  who  had  taught  the  American  his- 
tory and  political  science,  and  Walter  L.  Fleming  succeeded  to  the 
continental  European  history  and  the  preparatory  courses. 

The  chair  of  economics  and  sociology,  established  in  1897,  was 
held  by  President  Raymond  till  1901,  and  has  been  held  by  P.  B. 
Reynolds  since  that  date. 

Though  there  were  earlier  attempts  to  meet  the  demand  for 
instruction  in  methods  of  teaching,  the  chair  of  education  did  not 
emerge  until  1895,  when  the  school  of  pedagogy  was  organized 
under  Thomas  C.  Miller,  who  had  charge  of  it  till  March  4,  1901, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Jasper  Newton  Deahl. 

Though  the  creation  of  a  department  of  law  was  suggested  very 
early  in  the  history  of  the  University,  the  real  foundation  of  the 
school  was  not  established  till  187  8,  when  St.  George  T.  Brooke  was 
elected  to  lecture  for  one  term  for  the  first  year.  In  1884  the 
instruction  was  extended  and  William  P.  Willey  was  transferred 
from  the  chair  of  metaphysics  to  the  law  department.  In  1885  Okey 
Johnson  was  elected  dean  of  the  school.  After  Johnson's  death,  in 
190  3,  Edwin  Maxey  was  associate  professor  for  two  years.  In  19 0G 
the  regents  selected  Charles  E.  Hogg  as  Johnson's  successor. 

The  requirements  for  admission  and  for  degrees  in  the  law 
school  was  definitely  formulated  before  1897,  since  which  time  the 
standard  has  been  considerably  raised. 

The  original  chair  of  languages,  of  which  John  W.  Scott  was 
the  first  professor,  has  developed  into  four  departments.  In  1871 
the  department  was  divided,  Scott  taking  ancient  languages  and 
literatures,  and  Wood  the  modern  languages  and  literatures.  Scott's 
successors  to  the  chair  of  ancient  languages  were  R.  C.  Berkeley 
(1873-93),  Bernard  C.  Alderson  (1893-5)  and  R.  W.  Douthat 
(1895-7). 

In  1897  there  was  another  bifurcation.  R.  W.  Douthat  and  A. 
J.  Hare  took  the  Latin.  L.  C.  Woolery,  who  took  the  Greek,  died 
June  2  5,  1900,  and  was  succeeded  by  Henry  S.  Green  in  the  follow- 
ing year. 

Wood  was  succeeded  by  J.  I.  Harvey  in  1875.  In  1897  there 
was  a  new  differentiation.  Frederick  W.  Truscott  took  the  Ger- 
manic languages  and  literatures.  Harvey  retained  the  chair  of  the 
romance  division,  which  since  his  resignation  has  been  held  by 
Kenneth  McKenzie  (189  8-1900),  Charles  Chollet,  Andre  Beziat  de 
Bordes,  and  C.  C.  Holden. 

The  department  of  English  literature  has  been  successively  in 
charge  of  Professors  Lyon,  McMechan,  Solomon,  Lyon,  Scott,  Lyon, 
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Reynolds,  Turner  and  Ogden,  Reynolds,  Armstrong,  Patterson  C  act- 
ing head  of  the  department,  1901-2),  and  Armstrong.  The  latter  is 
now  head  of  the  department.  Starting  with  one  instructor  it  now 
has  six,  besides  one  in  the  preparatory  department  and  several 
student  assistants.  Three  of  its  faculty  are  full  professors:  R.  A. 
Armstrong,  C.  H.  Patterson  and  J.  H.  Cox. 

Of  the  original  chairs,  none  has  undergone  more  differentiation 
than  that  of  natural  sciences,  of  which  Samuel  G.  Stevens  was  the 
first  professor.  In  the  early  days  no  suitable  laboratories  were  pro- 
vided. In  1868  the  physiology  and  hygiene  was  taken  by  Dr.  H. 
W.  Brock,  who  continued  as  lecturer  until  1882.  In  1869  the  chem- 
istry and  natural  history  were  detached  and  assigned  to  J.  J.  Stev- 
enson, who  was  succeeded  in  1872  by  William  H.  Fontaine,  "pro- 
fessor of  agriculture,  chemistry  and  natural  history." 

The  astronomy  and  physics,  which  were  retained  by  Stevens, 
were  assigned  to  President  Martin  in  1874-5  and  distributed  among 
the  faculty  in  1875-6.  In  1877  the  physics  was  transferred  to 
Fontaine  and  the  astronomy  to  I.  C.  White,  who  also  took  the  nat- 
ural history  which  Fontaine  had  been  teaching. 

In  1881  White  dropped  the  astronomy  and  his  chair  became 
geology  and  natural  history.  In  1887  he  dropped  the  natural  his- 
tory, which  was  transferred  to  Dr.  J.  W.  Hartigan.  In  189  3  he 
resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  S.  B.  Brown,  who  had  been  his 
assistant. 

Fontaine's  subjects,  after  distribution  among  the  faculty  in  1879- 
80,  were  taken  in  1880  by  Woodville  Latham,  who  was  succeeded  in 
1885  by  Alexander  R.  Whitehill. 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  evolving  University  White- 
hill's  chair  was  finally  divided  into  three  separate  departments.  In 
1891  agriculture  was  detached  and  assigned  to  Thomas  C.  Atke- 
son  to  form  a  new  department.  In  1896  physics  was  detached  and 
given  to  Thomas  E.  Hodges,  Whitehill  retaining  only  the  chemistry, 
for  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  employ  an  additional  professor, 
Frederick  L.   Kortright,  in   1900. 

The  establishment  of  the  new  chair  of  agriculture  under  Atke- 
son  was  partly  due  to  the  establishment  of  the  Experiment  Station 
from  the  "Hatch  Fund"  act  of  1887,  and  especially  to  the  addi- 
tional endowment  secured  by  the  Morrill  act  of  1890.  In  1893  Atke- 
son  was  succeeded  by  F.  W.  Rane,  the  horticulturist  of  the  Station, 
who  two  years  later  was  succeeded  by  L.  C.  Corbett,  with  whom  were 
associated  other  members  of  the  Station  staff.  In  1897  the  depart- 
ment was  reorganized  with  Atkeson  as  dean.  The  authorities  have 
favored  as  rapid  an  expansion  of  the  facilities  for  teaching  agricul- 
ture as  the  demand  seemed  to  justify. 
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The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  was  established  in  1888 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  congress  of  March  2, 
1887.  John  A.  Myers  (elected  in  1888),  the  first  director,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  J.  H.  Stewart  in  189  7.  The  staff,  which  numbered  four 
in  1889-90,  was  increased  to  six  by  1896-7,  and  to  nine  by  1905-6. 

There  was  an  attempt  to  establish  a  medical  school  long  before 
the  University  was  equipped  to  do  scientific  work  in  biology.  In 
1878  the  regents  established  the  "chair  of  anatomy,  physiology  and 
hygene"  for  one  term  each  year  and  elected  to  it  Dr.  H.  W.  Brock, 
who  had  given  lectures  on  physiology  and  hygene  since  1868.  At 
his  death  in  18  82  Brock  was  succeeded  by  B.  M.  Allen,  who  held  the 
chair  till  his  death  in  November,  18  86.  Dr.  L.  S.  Brock  was  then 
chosen  acting  professor  till  June,  18  87,  when  Dr.  Hartigan  suc- 
ceeded to  the  enlarged  chair,  which  also  included  the  natural  history 
previously  taught  by  White. 

In  1888  it  was  reorganized  as  the  "chair  of  biology,"  which  was 
divided  in  1899,  John  B.  Johnston  taking  the  zoology  and  E.  B. 
Copeland  the  botany.  In  1901,  when  Copeland  resigned,  the  two 
chairs  were  again  united  for  one  year,  but  since  1902  the  botany 
has  been  separate,  and  has  been  taught  by  K.  C.  Davis  (19  01-2),  W. 
M.  Morgan  (1902-3)  and  T.  C.  Johnson  (since  1903). 

In  1902-3  S.  W.  Fletcher  was  professor  of  horticulture,  and  since 
1903  John  L.  Sheldon  has  been  professor  of  bacteriology. 

In  June,  1900,  the  regents  established  the  College  of  Medicine 
as  one  of  the  co-ordinate  colleges.  Since  1902  it  has  been  under 
the  direction  of  J.  N.  Simpson,  has  been  affiliated  with  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Bal- 
timore, and  has  had  a  steady  growth,  necessitating  the  employment 
of  two  additional  instructors. 

The  earlier  professors  of  mathematics  were  detailed  from  the 
United  States  Army  and  were  also  professors  of  military  science 
and  tactics.  Six  served  between  1867  and  1879:  Col.  Weaver, 
Capt.   Pierce,  Lieut.  Richmond,  Lieut.  Ingalls  and  Major  Snyder. 

In  1879-83,  while  the  detail  was  withdrawn  to  Maryland,  D.  B. 
Purinton  had  the  chair  of  mathematics,  and  first  W.  O.  Ison  and 
then  James  M.  Lee  acted  as  commandant  of  cadets.  From  1884  to 
1891  the  detail  was  restored.  Lieut.  Wilson  served  for  four  years 
(1884-88)    and  Lieut.  Avis  for  three  years    (18  88-91). 

In  1891  J.  S.  Stewart,  who  had  been  teaching  in  the  University 
since  187  7,  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  mathematics.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  year  (1893-4)  he  has  continued  to  hold  the  place. 

Since  1891  the  school  of  military  science  and  tactics  has  been 
in  charge  of  Lieut.   Ramsey    (1891-5),   Capt.   Hewett    (1895-98),   J. 
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A.  Lockwood   (1898),  R.  E.  Fast   (1898-9),  and  Major  Burns   (since 
1899). 

Though  an  announcement  of  a  department  of  engineering  ap- 
peared in  the  catalogue  of  1869-70  and  until  1882.  there  was  no  real 
chair  of  engineering  till  1888.  In  June  1887,  the  regents  estab- 
lished the  school  of  civil  and  mining  engineering.  T.  M.  Jackson, 
the  first  professor  in  the  school,  served  from  18  88  to  1891.  He  was 
succeeded  by  H.  B.  Davenport,  and  at  the  same  time  John  L.  John- 
ston (who  had  been  instructor  for  a  year)  was  elected  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  applied  mathematics  and  drawing,  which  he  held  till 
1896.  Frederick  L.  Emory  was  appointed  professor  of  mechanical 
engineering.  In  January,  1893,  Emory  was  succeeded  by  W.  S. 
Aldrich,  who  was  also  made  director  of  mechanical  arts,  and  in 
189  5-7  was  dean  of  the  college  of  engineering  and  mechanic  arts, 
head  of  the  school  of  mechanical  engineering  and  mechanic  arts 
and  professor  of  mechanical  engineering.  C.  R.  Jones  was  elected 
assistant  in  189  5  and  instructor  in  189  7. 

In  189  3  Davenport  was  succeeded  by  Johnston.  Russell  L.  Mor- 
ris was  elected  assistant  in  1895,  instructor  in  1897  and  associate 
professor  in  1899.  In  1903,  W.  H.  Boughton  was  elected  professor 
of  civil  engineering  and  Morris  was  promoted  to  professor  of  civil 

and  mining  engineering. 

In  189  7  the  department  of  mechanics  and  applied  mathematics 
was  created  and  Emory  returned  to  take  charge  of  the  new  chair. 

After  the  old  building  burned  in  1899,  when  Aldrich  resigned, 
C.  R.  Jones  was  made  assistant  professor  and  placed  in  charge. 
In  April,  19  01,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  professor  and  di- 
rected by  the  regents  to  equip  the  new  building.  Clyde  Randolph 
who  was  elected  instructor  in  mechanical  engineering  in  19  02  and 
assistant  professor  in  1903,  was  succeeded  by  Edwin  F.  Church  in 
19  04.  W.  E.  Dickinson  was  elected  instructor  in  electrical  en- 
gineering in  1905,  and  assistant  professor  in  1906.  The  recent 
organization  of  a  course  in  mining  will  necessitate  the  employment 
of  additonal  force  for  that  branch  of  the  department. 

a  school  of  physical  training  was  organized  by  the  board  on 
July  23,  1893.  Dr.  Hartigan,  director  of  the  gymnasium  in  1894-5, 
and  director  of  the  physical  training  school  in  189  5-8,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  B.  G.  Printz  who,  after  serving  from  1898  to  1903,  was 
succeeded  by  A.  W.  Chez  and  Mrs.  Chez. 

The  commercial  school  was  not  established  till  1895,  though 
courses  in  book-keeping  had  been  given  two  years  before. 

The  school  of  music,  recommended  as  early  as  1874,  was  organ- 
ized in  189  7  with  a  director  and  three  additional  instructors. 

Under  the  direction  of  C.  A.  Eilenberger   (189  7-1901),  Miss  Mc- 
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Murphy  (1901-2),  Sydney  Lloyd  Wrightson  (1902-4),  and  Ross 
Spence  (since  1904)  it  has  had  a  steady  growth  and  now  has  a 
faculty  of  eight  teachers. 

The  department  of  fine  arts  was  also  established  in  1897.  Mrs.  E.  E. 
Hubbard,  the  first  instructor,  in  1899  divided  the  work  with  W.  J. 
Leonard,  who  became  head  of  the  department  in  1902. 

Conclusion. 

The  University  passed  through  the  earlier  experiences  which  have 
been  common  to  most  state  universities.  Even  in  its  most  difficult 
and  critical  periods,  as  in  all  its  history,  noble  and  scholarly  men  were 
connected  with  its  faculty,  and  did  efficient  work  notwithstanding  in- 
adequate facilities.  Finally  it  overcame  the  obstacles  and  opposition 
of  its  time  of  trial,  outgrow  political  and  sectional  influences,  and 
established  itself  in  the  confidence  and  affections  of  the  people.  In 
the  last  decade  it  has  had  a  phenomenal  growth,  and  is  worthy  of 
recognition  as  one  of  the  leading  state  institutions,  much  in  advance 
of  many  older  institutions  which  had  a  wide  reputation  before  West 
Virginia  University  had  passed  beyond  the  Monongalia  academy  stage. 
In  forty  years  its  faculty  has  increased  from  five  to  over  seventy; 
its  students  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  to  one  thousand,  one 
hundred  and  eighteen;  its  buildings  from  one  to  eight;  and  from  the* 
primitive  high  school  stage  it  has  grown  to  be  a  real  college  which 
may  rightly  lay  claim  to  university  rank.  Some  of  its  eight  hun- 
dred alumni  are  found  in  all  the  useful  vocations  of  life  and  in  many 
states  and  countries. 

Supported  by  a  liberal  minded  and  progressive  people  it  can 
continue  its  useful  development,  heeding  the  experience,  and  free  from 
the  difficulties,  of  the  past. 


DESCRIPTION   OF  THE  INSTITUTION 

LOCATION 

Morgantown,  the  seat  of  the  University,  is  the  county  seat  of 
Monongalia  county.     It  is  a  beautiful  town  of  nine  thousand  inhabi- 

-  tants,  located  on  the  Monongahela  river  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad,  103  miles  east  of  Wheeling,  and  the  same  distance  south  of 
Pittsburg.     It  has  the  modern  conveniences  of  natural  gas,   water- 

:  works,  electric  lights,  street  railway,  local  and  long  distance  tele- 
phones, and  is  noted  for  its  healthful  conditions,  physical,  social, 
and  moral.  There  are  churches  of  the  following  denominations  in 
the  town:  Presbyterian,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Methodist  Protes- 
tant, Baptist,  Protestant  Episcopal,  Lutheran,  Christian  and  Roman 
Catholic.     There  are  no  saloons. 

Few  institutions  of  learning  have  more  attractive  natural  sites. 
The  University  grounds  border  the  Monongahela  river  and  afford  a 
most  picturesque  outlook.  The  campus  comprises  about  fifty  acres. 
The  University  has  also  a  farm  of  about  one  hundred  acres  for  the 
use  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  University  organization  consists  of  the  following  colleges 
and  schools: 

I.  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

II.  The  College  of  Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts 

III.  The  College  of  Agriculture 

IV.  The  College  of  Law 

V.  The  College  of  Medicine 

VI.  The  School  of  Music. 

VII.  The  School  of  Fine  Arts 

VIII.  The  School  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

IX.  The  Summer  School 

X.  The  Commercial  School 

XL  The  Preparatory  Schools 

XII.  The  West  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

FUNDS 

The  funds  for  maintaining  the  University  are  derived  from  the 
folowing  sources:  (1)  Interest  on  the  land  grant  endowment  of 
$114,750;  (2)  the  Morril  fund;  (3)  the  Hatch  fund;  (4)  the 
Adams  fund;  (5)  biennial  appropriations  by  the  state  legislature: 
(6)  fees  and  tuition,  the  latter  being  paid  only  by  students  from 
other  states. 
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BUILDINGS 

The  buildings  are  as  follows: 

1.  Woodburn  Hall,  a  three-story  building,  containing  lecture 
rooms  and  the  botanical  and  zoological  laboratories.  The  third 
floor  of  this  building  is  occupied  by  the  School  of  Music. 

2.  Martin  Hall,  a  three-story  building,  containing  lecture  rooms 
and  society  halls. 

3.  Science  Hall,  a  four-story  building,  containing  lecture  rooms, 
laboratories  for  the  departments  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  geology, 
the  museum  of  geology  and  paleontology,  and  the  President's  office. 

4.  Commencement  Hall,  a  large  two-story  building,  containing 
a  commodious  chapel,  with  1,500  seats,  and  the  gymnasium. 

5.  The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  a  two-story  building, 
containing  laboratories,  lecture  rooms,  and  offices. 

6.  The  Armory  and  Drill  Hall,  for  the  Military  Department. 

7.  Mechanical  Hall,  occupied  by  the  College  of  Engineering  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

8.  The  Library,  containing  the  general  library,  reading,  ana 
seminary  rooms. 

9.  The  President's  House. 

10.  The  Central  Heating  Plant,  in    process  of  construction. 

11.  The  Woman's  Hall,  or  dormitory,  for  young  women  sal- 
dents. 

12.  Fife  Cottage,   containing  lecture  rooms. 

Besides  these  there  are  the  various  buildings  on  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  Farm. 

The  first  ten  of  the  buildings  mentioned  are  of  brick  and  stone. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

The  library  is  open  from  S  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  every  week  day 
during  term  time,  except  Thanksgiving  day,  Christmas  day,  New 
Year's  day,  and  the  Fourth  of  July.  On  Sundays,  the  library  is 
open,  for  readers,  from  2  to  5  p.  m.  During  the  summer  vacation,  it 
is  open  on  week  days  from  8  to  11  a.  m. 

All  officers  and  students  and,  under  special  restrictions,  persons 
not  connected  with  the  University,  have  the  privilege  of  drawing 
books  from  the  library  for  home  use,  two  volumes  being  allowed  at 
one  time.  Direct  access  is  permitted  to  the  shelves  in  the  stack  as 
well  as  in  the  reading  and  reference  rooms,  and  thus  students  have 
an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
jects studied  as  far  as  it  is  represented  in  the  library.  The  most  im- 
portant books  used  in  connection  with  the  courses  of  instruction  are 
kept  on  reserve  shelves  in  the  reference  room  for  more  convenient 
access. 
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A  card  catalogue,  shelf  list,  and  other  bibliographic  aids  are  pro- 
vided, and  the  librarians  are  ready  at  all  times  to  give  assistance  in 
research  and  investigation. 

The  library  contains  about  26,000  volumes,  including  4,100  gov- 
ernment documents.  Present  appropriations  provide  for  an  annual 
increase  of  about  1.300  volumes.  One  hundred  and  sixty  periodi- 
cals are  subscribed  for,  including  publications  of  societies  and  sci- 
entific journals.  Most  of  the  county  papers  of  the  state  are  sent  to 
the  reading  room. 

There  is  a  special  library  belonging  to  the  College  of  Law,  con- 
taining 2,60  0  volumes,  located  in  Woodburn  Hall;  and  the  Willey 
library,  a  valuable  collection  of  about  1,500  volumes  donated  to  the 
University  by  the  heirs  of  the  late  Senator  W.  T.  Willey,  has  been 
placed  in  the  document  room  and  opened  to  the  public  for  reference 
use. 

The  library  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  containing 
valuable  sets  of  chemical  journals  and  other  technical  material,  may 
also  be  consulted  by  members  of  the  University. 

The  handsome  new  library  building  is  entirely  of  stone,  fire- 
proof, and  contains  ample  reading  and  reference  rooms,  which  are 
abundantly  lighted  and  well  furnished  with  modern  library  appli- 
ances. The  book  room  is  supplied  with  metal  stacks,  which  hold 
20,000  volumes.  On  the  upper  floors  of  the  building  are  rooms  for 
government  documents  and  for  seminaries. 

IjABORATORIES 

There  are  thirty  laboratories  connected  with  the  University. 
Four  of  the  biological  laboratories  are  located  in  Woodburn  Hall, 
two  being  devoted  to  zoology  and  one  each  to  physiology  and  bac- 
teriology. The  botanical  laboratory  occupies  a  large  room  in  Mar- 
tin Hall,  while  the  work  in  plant  pathology  is  conducted  in  the  Exper- 
iment Station.  Fife  Cottage  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  anatomical 
laboratories.  The  laboratories  of  the  physical  sciences  are  placed  in 
Science  Hall.  The  space  for  physics  and  elementary  electrical  engi- 
neering occupies  most  of  the  basement  and  first  floor,  the  two  large 
chemical  laboratories  the  second  floor,  and  the  geological  laboratory 
and  museum  the  third.  Students  also  have  access  to  the  state  geo- 
logical collection,  which  at  present  occupies  part  of  the  second 
floor  of  the  library. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Experiment  Station  have 
ample  laboratory  facilities.  There  are  two  experimental  dairies, 
one  in  the  basement  of  Martin  Hall,  the  other,  recently  completed, 
at  the  Station  Farm.  The  Experiment  Station  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  pathological  laboratory  above  mentioned,   two   well  equipped 
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chemical  laboratories  and  an  entomological  laboratory  with  its 
accompanying  valuable  collection  of  specimens.  The  greenhouses 
adjoining  the  Station  afford  facilities  for  the  experimental  work  of 
the  departments  of  botany  and  horticulture. 

The  laboratories  of  the  College  of  Engineering  are  all  grouped  in 
Mechanical  Hall.  They  consist  of  the  mechanical  and  steam  labor- 
atories connected  with  the  power  plant  equipment,  the  electrical 
laboratory,  the  testing  laboratory,  the  hydraulic  laboratory,  the  wood- 
working shop,  the  machine  shop,  the  sheet  metal  and  pipe  fitting 
shop,  the  forge  shop,  and  the  foundry.  In  addition  to  these  there 
are  two  large,  well  lighted  and  well  equipped  drawing  rooms,  and  a 
blue  printing  room. 

More  extended  statements  as  to  the  extent  and  equipment  of 
these  laboratories,  as  well  as  of  the  studio,  the  schools  of  music  and 
fine  arts  will  be  found  in  connection  with  the  announcements  of  the 
different  departments  in  other  parts  of  this  catalog. 

PHYSICAL.  TRAINING 

Gymnasium 

For  the  physical  training  of  students  excellent  opportunities  are 
offered  by  the  gymnasium.  It  is  furnished  with  a  complete  anthrop- 
ometric equipment,  baths,  dressing  room,  lockers  and  all  kinds  of 
apparatus  usually  found  in  modern  gymnasiums.  In  all  the  work  the 
aim  is  to  develop  health,  strength  and  vitality,  and  such  special  exer- 
cises are  prescribed  as  may  be  necessary  to  symmetrical  development. 

Young  women  have  the  same  advantages  in  the  gymnasium  as 
young  men,  certain  hours  being  reserved  and  regular  classes  formed 
for  them. 

Athletics 

The  department  of  athletics,  as  now  organized,  is  under  the 
supervision  of  a  director,  who  is  assisted  by  a  coach.  Football,  base- 
ball, basket  ball,  track  and  tennis  teams  are  organized  and  trained 
each  season.  Two  field  days  are  held  annually,  one  in  the  fall  and 
one  in  the  spring.  Indoor  meets  are  held  during  the  winter  term  for 
the  class  championship.  The  athletic  field  is  provided  with  a  grand 
stand,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  and  profit  of  athletic 
sports.  All  field  sports  are  under  the  control  of  the  committee  on 
athletics. 

UNIVERSITY  FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  in  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture tuition  is  free  to  West  Virginia  students.     For  students  not  resi- 
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dents  of  West  Virginia  the  tuiton  fees  are  $20.00  per  quarter,  or  $50.00 
per  year. 

In  the  College  of  Engineering  the  tuition  fees  are  $8.00  per  quarter, 
or  $20.00  per  year,  for  resident  students,  and  $20.00  per  quarter,  or 
$50.00  per  year,  for  non-resident  students. 

In  the  College  of  Law  and  the  College  of  Medicine  the  tuition  fees 
are  $10.00  per  quarter,  or  $25.00  per  year,  for  resident  students,  and 
$20.00   per  quarter,  or   $50.00   per  year,   for  non-resident  students. 

In  the  Preparatory  School  tuition  is  free  for  resident  students,  and 
$10.00  per  quarter,  or  $25.00  per  year,  for  non-resident  students. 

For  statements  regarding  fees  in  the  schools  of  Music  and  Fine 
Arts,  the  Summer  School,  and  the  Commercial  School  see  announce- 
ments of  these  schools.  , 

The  matriculation  fee  is  $5.00,  payable  upon  entering  the  Univer- 
sity by  all  students  except  cadets  and  those  whose  work  is  exclusive- 
ly in  music  or  art.  Unless  a  student  remains  out  of  the  University 
more  than  three  years,  the  matriculation  fee  is  paid  but  once  by  each 
student. 

The  contingent  fee  is  $3.00  per  quarter,  payable  at  the  beginning 
of  the  quarter  by  all  students  except  cadets  and  those  whose  work  is 
exclusively  in   music  or  art. 

Any  student  in  the  School  of  Music  who  is  not  a  resident  of  West 
Virginia,  and  who  pays  at  least  $16.00  a  quarter  ror  music,  is  per- 
mitted to  take,  in  addition  to  music,  one  credit  course  each  quarter 
free  of  charge,  or  two  credit  courses  at  one-half  the  usual  charge*?, 
but  in  either  case  such  student  shall  pay  the  contingent  fee  of  $3.00 
a   quarter. 

A  fee  of  $2.00  each  term  is  charged  for  registration  and  the  issu- 
ance of  class  cards.  This  fee  is  remitted  to  all  students  who  procure 
class  cards  during  the  first  three  days  of  the  fall  quarter,  the  first 
day  of  the  winter  quarter,  and  the  first  day  of  the  spring  quarter. 
It  is  exacted  in  all  other  cases.  Class  officers  will  issue  class  cards 
only  on  presentation  of  the  ticket  from  the  registrar  and  the  treas- 
urer, and,  after  the  limit  of  time  mentioned,  this  ticket  must 
bear  the  treasurer's  receipt  for  this  fee.  Students  whose  work  is 
exclusively  in  music  or  art,  or  in  both,  are  excused  from  payment 
of  the  $2.00  registration  fee. 

The  diploma  fee  is  $5.00,  payable  upon  graduation  by  all  stu- 
dents. 

Students  in  laboratory  courses  and  in  typewriting  pay  special 
fees  to  cover  the  cost  of  materials  used. 

A  gymnasium  fee  of  $1.00  is  required  of  all  cadets  during  the 
winter  quarter. 
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BOARD  AND  LODGING 

Board  and  lodging  together  may  be  obtained  in  Morgantown  for 
$3.50  per  week.  Most  students,  however,  pay  from  $3.75  to  $4.5<> 
per  week.  Furnished  rooms  may  be  obtained  in  private  families  at 
from  $1.00  to  $1.25  per  week.  Board  in  students'  clubs  costs  from 
$2.50  to  $3.00  per  week;  in  private  families,  from  $3.00  to  $4.00. 

ESTIMATED  EXPENSES  FOR  A  YEAR  OF  NINE  MONTHS 

Room  rent $  36.00  to  $  45.00 

Board 90.00  to  108.00 

Washing 9.00  to  13.00 

Text-books S.00  to  30.00 

Contingent  fees 9.00  to  9.00 

$152.00         $205.00 
To  this  estimate  must  be  added  matriculation,  tuition  and  labora- 
tory fees,  in  the  case  of  students  who  are  required  to  pay  them,  trav- 
eling expenses,  clothing,  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  which  depend 
largely  upon  the  tastes  and  habits  of  individual  students. 

Text-books  are  kept  for  sale  in  the  University  book  store  and  are 
furnished  to  students  at  cost. 

State  cadets  art  furnished  their  text-books,  stationery,  and  uni- 
forms free  and  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  matriculation  and 
contingent   fees. 

ACCREDITED    AND    RECOGNIZED    PREPARATORY 

SCHOOLS 

The  University  is  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  state, 
and  desires  that  its  relations  with  the  other  parts  of  the  system  be 
as  close  and  intimate  as  possible.  The  committee  on  classification 
and  grades  has  full  charge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  accredited 
and  recognized  schools.  School  superintendents,  principals,  or 
boards,  desiring  to  have  their  schools  placed  on  the  accredited  or 
recognized  list,  should  make  application  to  Professor  J.  X.  Deahl, 
sub-committee  on  accredited  and  recognized  schools. 

Diplomas  or  certificates  of  a  general  nature  will  not  be  accepted 
but  certificates  setting  forth  the  work  of  the  student  in  deiail  will 
be  required  in  every  case.  The  University  provides  a  special  form 
for  this  certificate,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  at  any  time  upon 
application  to  the  President  of  the  University  or  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  classification  and  grades.  A  supply  should  be  kept 
on  hand  by  the  principal  of  each  accredited  or  recognized  school. 

The  list  of  accredited  and  recognized  preparatory  schools  at  pres- 
ent is  as  follows: 
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accredited  preparatory  schools 

Accredited   preparatory  schools  are  those  whose  graduates  have 

a  sufficient  number  of  credits  to  admit  them  to  the  freshman  class. 

th?  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering  are 

all  prescribed  courses,  it  is  possible  that  a  graduate  of  an  accredited 

>ol  may  not  have  some  of  the  prescribed  work,  and  so  not  be  able 
to  enter  the  freshman  class  in  that  college. 

Allegheny  Collegiate  Institute Alderson,  W.  Va. 

Broaddus  Classical  and  Scientific  Institute Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Charleston  High  School Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Clarksburg  High  School Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Connellsville   High   School Connellsville,   Pa. 

Fairmont  High  School Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Grafton  High  School Grafton,  W.  Va. 

Hinton  High  School Hinton,  W.  Va. 

Huntington  High   School Huntington,  W.   Va. 

Linsly    Institute Wheeling,    W.    Va. 

Mannington  High  School Mannington,  W.  Va. 

Martinsburg  High  School Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Morgantown  High  School Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Morris  Harvey  College Barboursville,  W.  Va. 

Moundsville  High  School Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

Parkersburg  High  School Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Pittsburg  Central  High  School Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Salem  College Salem,   W.   Va. 

Scottdale    High    School Scottdale,    Pa. 

Sistersville  High  School Sistersville,  W.  Va. 

Stat9  Normal   School Athens,    W.    Va. 

State  Normal   School Fairmont,    W.    Va. 

State  Normal   School Glenville,   W.   Va. 

State  Normal   School Huntington,  W.  Va. 

State  Normal   School Shepherdstown,    W.    Va. 

State  Normal   School West  Liberty,  W.   Va. 

Southwestern  State  Normal  School California,  Pa. 

Uniontown  High  School Uniontown,   Pa. 

Wheeling  High   School Wheeling,  W.   Va. 

RECOGNIZED  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 

Recognized  preparatory  schools  are  those  whose  graduates  have 
not  had  a  sufficient  number  of  credits  to  admit  them  to  the  fresh- 
man class,  but  receive  credit  toward  admission  for  the  work  certified. 

Charles  Town  High  School Charles  Town,  W.  Va. 

Central  City  High  School Central  City,  W.  Va. 
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Ceredo  High  School Ceredo,  W.  Va, 

Davis  Free  School Piedmont,  W.  Va. 

Elkins  High  School Elkins,  W.  Va. 

Fayetteville  High  School Oak  Hill,  W.  Va. 

Harrisville  High  School Harrisville,  W.  Va. 

McMechen  High  School McMechen,  W.  Va. 

Mt.  Wesley  High  School Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va. 

New  Cumberland  High  School New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 

Pennsboro  High  School Pennsboro,  W.  Va. 

Point  Pleasant  High  School Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 

Salem  High  School Salem,  W.  Va. 

ADMISSION,    REGISTRATION,    AND    SCHOLARSHIP 

The  committee  on  classification  and  grades  has  supervision  of 
the  admission,  registration,  advanced  standing,  classification,  and 
scholarship  of  all  students.  The  following  are  the  general  regula- 
tions relating  thereto: 

ADMISSION 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  University  must  present  certifi- 
cates of  good  moral  character  and,  if  from  other  colleges  or  univer- 
sities, must  present  letters  of  honorable  dismissal. 

Candidates  for  admission  who  come  from  other  institutions  of 
learning  without  letters  of  honorable  dismissal  may,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  registrar,  be  allowed  to  matriculate  provisionally.  In 
every  such  case,  the  registrar  will  himself  make  immediate  inquiry 
of  the  institution  from  which  the  applicant  comes  concerning  his 
standing  as  a  student  in  that  institution.  If  a  certificate  of  honor- 
able dismissal  cannot  be  obtained,  the  matriculation  will  be  can- 
celed and  all  fees  paid  by  the  applicant  will  be  returned. 

The  course  of  procedure  above  described  will  be  followed  also 
in  cases  of  students  from  accredited  schools,  who  offer  themselves  for 
matriculation  without  the  regular  certificate  as  prescribed  on  page 
54  of  this  catalogue. 

ENTRANCE   CREDITS 

1.  Certificates  of  entrance  credits  must  be  on  the  blank  form 
prescribed  by  the  committee  on  classification  and  grades,  or  on  a 
similar  form,  so  that  credit  values  may  be  readily  computed. 

2.  The  chairman  of  the  committee,  or  any  member  acting  in  his 
stead,  may  list  and  certify  the  credits  of  any  applicant  for  admis- 
sion to  the  University  when  such  credits  are  from  an  accredited 
school  and  in  proper  form,  and  are  sufficient  in  number  to  entitle 
the  applicant  to  classification  as  a  freshman,   or  first  year  classman. 
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Certificates  from  schools  not  on  the  accredited  list  must  be  approved 
by  the  committee. 

3.  Certificates  from  schools  not  showing  a  sufficient  number  of 
credits  to  entitle  the  applicant  to  admission  to  the  University,  will 
be  referred  to  the  principal  of  the  Preparatory  School. 

MATRICULATION  AND  REGISTRATION 

In  order  to  gain  admission  to  the  University,  the  student  must 
first  report  a:  the  President's  office  in  Science  Kail.  A  blank  will  be 
furnished,  which  on  being  signed,  will  be  taken  to  the  registrar. 
That  officer  will  then  assign  the  student  to  a  class  officer,  and  will 
certify  to  the  treasurer  the  fees,  if  any,  which  are  to  be  paid.  On 
!  the  payment  of  these  fees,  the  student  will  be  assigned  to  the  proper 
classes  by  his  class  officer.  No  student  is  permitted  to  become  a 
member  of  any  class  until  his  registration  is  completed. 

All  students  are  required  to  register  at  the  beginning  of  each 
term. 

THE  CLASS  OFFICER 

The  duties  of  the  class  officer  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  assign  the  student  to  proper  courses,  and  see  that  pre- 
scribed work  is  taken  in  order. 

2.  To  supervise  the  selection  of  elective  courses  by  the  student 

3.  To  keep  a  record  of  the  work  done  by  the  student  and  to 
recommend  him  for  his  degree  or  diploma  when  the  work  is  com- 
pleted. 

4.  To  have  general  oversight  of  the  student's  college  life.  The 
student  will  look  to  his  class  officer  for  advice  and  guidance  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  his  work.  Withdrawal  from  classes,  chang- 
ing from  one  class  to  another,  etc.,  will  always  require  the  class  offi- 
cer's consent. 

MAXIMUM  NUMBER  OF  COURSES 

1.  A  course  represents  the  amount  of  work  done  in  one  quar- 
ter (twelve  weeks),  class  meeting  five  times  a  week,  in  periods  of 
one  hour  in  length. 

2.  The  maximum  number  of  courses  which  any  student  may 
carry  is  four;   the  minimum,  three. 

3.  When  a  student  registers  for  four  full  courses  in  any  quarter 
the  maximum  number  of  full  courses  for  which  he  may  register  the 
succeeding  quarter  is  three. 

4.  No  course  for  which  credit  has  already  been  given  shall  be 
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taken  as  one  of  the  minimum  number  of  courses  prescribed,  unless  by 
special  permission  of  the  committee  on  classification  and  grades. 

5.  The  committee  will  consider  the  question  of  granting  per- 
mission to  any  student  to  carry  more  than  the  prescribed  amount  of 
work  only  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition  approved  and  signed  by 
the  class  officer,  and  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  student's 
record  for  the  preceding  quarter.  Such  petition  must  be  presented 
within  seven  days  after  the  day  set  in  the  catalogue  for  the  opening 
of  the  quarter. 

C.  Fractional  courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  will 
not  be  counted  until  they  amount  to  a  full  course. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

As  a  rule,  special  students  must  be  over  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
but,  in  exceptional  cases,  permission  to  register  as  special  students 
will  be  given  to  students  under  that  age. 

Special  students  may  be  assigned  at  the  discretion  of  their  class 
officers  to  classes  for  which  they  apply,  on  their  own  statement, 
that  they  are  prepared  to  take  the  work.  It  is  understood  that 
admission  to  any  class  rests  entirely  with  the  instructor  in  charge, 
and  further,  that  admission  to  any  class  when  so  granted  does  not 
necessarily  imply  credit  for  prerequisites.  Special  students  shall 
not  have  their  work  certified  for  credit  to  any  other  Institution,  but 
a  general  statement  of  work  done  may  be  given  if  applied  for,  and 
in  every  case  this  statement  shall  show  that  the  work  was  done  by 
the  student  as  a  special  student  without  satisfying  the  entrance  re- 
quirements. 

Special  students  are  subject  in  all  respects  to  the  usual  rules 
relating  to  registration  and  scholarship. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

All  applications  for  advanced  standing  in  college  work  must  be 
made  to  the  committee  on  classification  and  grades  not  later  than 
two  weeks  after  the  applicant's  registration.  When  certificates  of 
work  done  elsewhere  are  offered,  the  committee  will  consider  them, 
and,  if  they  are  adjudged  sufficient,  the  credits  they  call  for  will  be 
certified  to  the  registrar  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  If  no 
certificates  are  offered,  or.  those  offered  are  not  considered  sufficient 
for  the  credits  asked,  the  applicant  will  be  sent  by  the  committee  to 
the  heads  of  the  various  departments  in  which  credit  is  sought,  who 
will  report,  after  examination,  to  the  committee,  on  the  form  fur- 
nished, the  numbers,  names  and  values  of  the  courses,  if  any,  for 
which  the  applicant  is  entitled  to  credit.     The  applicant  shall,  at  the 
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discretion  of  the  committee,  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  his  cer- 
tificates to  the  heads  of  the  departments,  who  may  give  them  such 
recognition  in  connection  with  the  examination  as  they  see  proper. 
When  the  credit  to  be  given,  if  any,  has  been  determined,  it  shall  be 
reported  by  the  head  of  the  department  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, on  the  form  provided,  always  under  seal,  and  in  no  case  must 
information  of  such  credit  be  given  to  the  applicant  before  tht  report 
has  been  sent  to  the  committee.  Before  credits  in  this  way  are  cer- 
tified to  the  registrar,  all  certificates  must  be  returned  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  by  him  placed  on  file. 

CLASSIFICATION 

1.  No  student  shall  be  classified  as  a  freshman  who  is  condi- 
tioned in  more  than  three  preparatory  courses. 

2.  No  student  shall  be  classified  beyond  the  freshman  class  un- 
til all  preparatory  conditions  are  removed. 

3.  No  student  shall  be  classified  as  a  sophomore  until  he  has 
received  credit  for  at  least  seven  and  one-half  courses. 

4.  No  student  shall  be  classified  as  a  junior  until  he  has  received 
credit  for  at  least  nineteen  courses. 

5.  No  student  shall  be  classified  as  a  senior  until  he  has  received 
credit  for  at  least  thirty  courses. 

6.  Classification  of  students  for  publication  in  the  catalog 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  work  to  their  credit  at  the  close  of 
the  fall  quarter  each  year,  except  in  the  case  of  students  entering 
later  in  the  year. 

SCHOLARSHIP 

1.  Students  are  graded  on  a  scale  in  which  one  hundred  per  cent 
is  regarded  as  perfect  and  seventy  per  cent  as  a  passing  grade. 

2.  If  the  final  grade  of  any  student  for  any  course  is  below  sixty 
it  shall  be  recorded  as  a  "failure,"  and  the  student  must  take  the 
course  again  if  he  desires  credit  for  it.  If  the  final  grade  is  sixty,  or 
over,  but  below  seventy,  it  shall  be  recorded  as  a  "condition,"  and  the 
student  shall  have  the  privilege  of  a  second  examination,  which 
must  be  taken  at  the  time  designated  by  the  instructor,  and  applied 
for  not  later  than  three  days  after  the  opening  of  the  succeeding 
quarter.  A  condition  not  removed  within  the  term  following  the  one 
in  which  it  was  imposed  becomes  a  failure.  If  the  final  grade  after 
a  second  examination  is  again  below  seventy  it  shall  be  recorded  as 
a  "failure." 

3.  If  a  student  fails  to  register  promptly  at  the  beginning  of  any 
quarter,  a  deduction  of  two  per  cent  from  the  final  grade  in  every 
subject  shall  be  made  for  each  exercise  missed,  for  all  absences  not 
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more  than  seven  in  number,  unless  such  absences  are  excused  by  the 
committee.  If  the  absences  are  more  than  seven  in  number,  full 
credit  for  the  course  will  not  be  given  unless  such  absences  are  ex- 
cused by  the  committee  and  the  work  missed  made  up  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  instructor. 

4.  The  permission  of  both  class  officer  and  instructor  shall  in  all 
cases  be  necessary  for  the  withdrawal  of  a  student  from  any  class, 
and  after  six  weeks  of  any  quarter  have  elapsed,  the  permission  of 
the  committee  on  classification   and  grades   must  also   be   obtained. 

If  a  student  discontinues  a  course  without  permission  as 
above,  the  standing  shall  be  reported  to  the  registrar  as  zero.  If 
the  student  attends  the  course  throughout  the  quarter  and  is  absent 
from  examination,  without  permission,  the  instructor  shall  count  the 
examination  as  zero,  and  report  the  final  grade  as  one-half  the  reci- 
tation grade.  If  the  student  is  unavoidably  absent  from  examination 
and  has  a  recitation  grade  of  eighty-five  or  over,  the  instructor  may 
report  the  recitation  grade  as  the  final  grade  in  the  subject.  If  the 
recitation  grade  is  under  eighty-five  and  the  absence  from  examina- 
tion is  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  instructor  the  fact  will  be  re- 
corded on  the  card  returned  to  the  class  officer,  and  the  student  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  taking  the  examination  at  a  later  time. 

In  every  case,  except  as  above,  the  class  card  must  bear  a  final 
grade,  and  the  class  officer's  report  to  the  registrar  must  show  a  final 
grade. 

All  instructors  are  required  to  report  at  the  end  of  each  term 
grades  in  all  courses  taken  with  them  and  not  hold  them  over  to  a 
later  term  or  report  them  as  incomplete. 

5.  Any  student  who  fails  to  make  a  standing  of  sixty  per  cent 
in  each  of  two  or  more  courses,  or  who  fails  to  make  an  average 
standing  of  sixty  per  cent  in  all  of  his  courses  for  any  quarter,  shall 
be  suspended  from  the  University  for  the  succeeding  quarter.  If, 
however,  the  failure  as  above  is  due  to  the  abandonment  of  any 
class,  or  withdrawal  from  the  University  without  permission,  or  to 
absence  from  examination  without  reasonable  excuse,  the  suspension 
shall  be  indefinite.  If  a  student  suspended  for  any  quarter  by  the 
operation  of  this  rule  re-enters  the  University  and  again  becomes 
subject  to  it,  his  suspension  shall  be  indefinite. 

The  committee  on  classification  and  grades  will  relieve  any 
student  from  the  operation  of  this  rule  for  satisfactory  reasons. 
The  student  asking  for  relief  must,  when  possible,  appear  before 
the  committee  in  person;  a  statement  from  the  student's  class 
officer  and  instructors  concerned  will  also  be  required. 

6.  In  case  of  the  withdrawal  of  a  student  from  the  University 
the  class  officer  shall  report  the  fact  in  wrting  to  the  committee  on 
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classification  and  grades,  together  with  a  full  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons for  such  withdrawal  and  circumstances  attendant  thereon.  If 
in  the  judgment  of  the  committee  the  reasons  given  for  withdrawal 
are  insufficient,  the  student  will  be  dealt  with  as  subject  to  the  sixty 
per  cent  rule.      (See  rule  5  above.) 

THESIS 

If  a  thesis  is  required  by  the  class  officer  of  a  candidate  for  the 
bachelor's  degree,  the  student  will  observe  the  following  regulations: 

Theses  must  be  typewritten  with  black  non-copying  record  ink 
on  Crane's  Japanese  linen  paper,  of  quality  2  4  pounds  to  the  ream, 
folio  size.  This  paper,  of  right  quality  and  correct  size,  viz.,  8x10 
inches,  may  be  obtained  at  the  University  book  room,  or  at  any  book- 
store in  Morgantown.  There  must  be  a  margin  of  one  and  one-fourth 
inches  at  the  left  edge  of  each  sheet,  and  a  margin  of  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  on  the  other  edges.  The  title  page  should  follow,  mutatis 
mutandis,  the  sample  title  page  on  the  bulletin  board  in  the  Library. 

When  the  thesis  is  typewritten  and  ready  for  binding,  the  student 
will  secure  the  written  approval  of  the  professor,  under  whose  direc- 
tion the  thesis  has  been  prepared,  and  the  librarian's  receipt  for  the 
thesis  fee.  The  thesis  will  then  be  presented  to  the  committee  on 
classification  and  grades.  The  thesis  must  be  in  the  hands  of  this 
committee  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  date  on  which  the  degree  is 
to  be  conferred. 

The  committee  on  classification  and  grades  will  not  receive  a 
thesis  from  any  student  until  he  has  received  credit  for  thirty-four 
college  courses. 
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DISCIPLINE 

The  rules  and  regulations  which  students  are  required  to  observe 
are  few  simple,  and  reasonable: — civil  and  orderly  conduct;  punc- 
tuality and  regularity  in  attendance  upon  all  required  exercises;  rea- 
sonable diligence  in  the  performance  of  the  work  prescribed,  and 
abstinence  from  drinking,  gambling,  and  like  gross  vices. 

Students  who  cannot,  or  will  not,  comply  with  these  requirements 
will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  University. 

All  matters  of  discipline  are  in  charge  of  the  University  Council. 
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CHAPEL  EXERCISES 

The  regular  University  chapel  exercises  consist  of  singing,  reading 
the  Scriptures,  and  prayer.  The  service  is  conducted  by  the  chaplain 
of  the  University,  or  by  some  one  designated  by  him.  The  singing 
is  in  charge  of  the  director  of  the  School  of  Music.  Attendance  upon 
chapel  exercises  is  voluntary;  but  patrons  of  the  University  who  wish 
the  students  under  their  charge  to  attend  these  exercises  may  have 
them  enrolled  by  making  such  desire  known  to  the  University  chaplain. 

CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  active  Chris- 
tian work  among  its  own  members  and  of  promoting  the  spiritual 
growth  of  all  the  young  men  of  the  University.  Regular  meetings 
are  held  every  Friday  evening  at  6:15  in  the  Association  room.  All 
young  men  of  the  University  who  are  members  of  evangelical  churches 
are  eligible  to  active  membership  in  the  Association;  young  men  who 
are  not  connected  with  any  church  may  become  associate  members.  A 
four  years'  course  of  Bible  study  is  maintained  by  the  Association. 
Delegates  are  sent  each  year  to  the  various  student  conventions. 

An  advisory  board  chosen  by  the  Association  and  composed  of 
members  of  the  faculty,  prominent  business  men  of  the  town,  and 
students,  has  general  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association. 

Membership  in  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  open 
to  young  women  of  the  University  on  the  same  terms  as  those  stated 
above  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Regular  devotional  meetings  are  held  every 
Friday  at  4  p.  m.  in  Columbian  Hall. 

OTHER  SOCIETIES 

1.  The  Columbian  Literary  Society.  Regular  meetings  every  Fri- 
day night  in  its  own  hall  in  Martin  Hall.  Membership  open  to  all 
students  of  the  University. 

2.  The  Parthenon  Literary  Society.  Regular  meetings  every 
Friday  night  in  its  own  hall  in  Martin  Hall.  Membership  open  to  all 
students  of  the  University. 

3.  The  Debating  Association  of  West  Virginia  University.  Or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  fostering  interest  in  general  debate  and 
for  promoting  annually  a  series  of  inter-collegiate  contests. 

4.  The  Choral  Society.  Regular  meeting's  every  Monday  at  7:30 
p.  m.,  in  Commencement  Hall.  Membership  open  to  all  students  in 
the  School  of  Music  and  all  others  interested. 

5.  The    Athletic    Association.     Organized    for   the   purpose   of    en- 
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couraging  and  developing  the  athletic  interests  of  the  University. 
Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  West  Virginia.  Membership  open  to 
all  students  of  the  University. 

6.  The   Students'   Publishing  Association.     Organized  for  the  pur- 
!pose   of   publishing   the    college   papers.     At   present   there   are   pub- 
lished the  Athenaeum,   a  weekly  newspaper,  and  the  Monongalian,  a 
quarterly  literary  magazine. 

7.  The  Engineering  Society.  Regular  meetings  the  first  and 
third  Friday  nights  of  each  month  in  room  14,  Science  Hall.  Mem- 
bership open  to  all  students  in  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Me- 
chanic Arts. 

8.  The  Aurora  Grange,  Number  372,  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  Regu- 
lar meetings  every  Tuesday  night.  Membership  open  to  all  students 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  to  others  who  may  be  elected. 

9.  The  English  Club.  Regular  meetings  on  the  first  Thursday 
of  every  month. 

10.  Cercle  Dramatique  Francais.  Regular  meetings  on  the  third 
Tuesday  of  every  month. 

11.     The  West  Virginia  University  Law  Society.       Regular  meet- 
ings at  9  a.  m.  every  Saturday  during  the  term.     Membership  open 
to  all  students  in  the  College  of  Law. 
12.     The  Cadet  Officers'  Club. 

PRIZES 

All  contestants  in  any  of  the  contests  in  oratory,  declamation,  or 
debate,  must  have  received  credit  for  at  least  one  course  in  elocution. 
This  rule  applies  to  all  contestants  except  those  in  the  Preparatory 
School. 

No  composition,  in  whole  or  in  part,  shall  be  submitted  in  com- 
petition for  two  prizes. 

Only  undergraduate  students  are  eligible  for  any  prize  offered. 

No  student  shall  be  eligible  to  enter  any  contest  who  has  not  been 
a  resident  student  in  this  University  for  at  least  one  quarter  preced- 
ing the  quarter  in  which  the  contest  is  to  be  held,  and  who  is  not  a 
resident  student  in  good  standing  in  the  University  in  the  quarter  in 
which  the  contest  is  held. 

No  successful  contestant  may  become  a  second  time  a  competitor 
for  the  same  prize. 

If  in  any  contest  there  are  fewer  than  two  competitors,  no  prize 
will  be  given  in  that  contest. 

Students  intending  to  compete  in  any  essay-writing  contest  must 
notify  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means  not  later 
than  March  15.  Three  typewritten  copies  of  each  essay  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  not  later  than  May  15. 
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The  conditions  upon  which  the  awards  in  the  several  contests  are 
made  may  be  learned  upon  application  at  the  President's  office  or  to 
the  members  of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means. 

The  following  prizes  are  open  to  students  in  various  departments 
of  the  University: 

I      The  Inter-Society   Prizes 

Prizes  aggregating  one  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  are  awarde< 
annually  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  to  the  literary 
society  whose  representatives  excel  in  declamation,  original  oratory, 
essay  writing  and  debate. 

II      The  Regents'   Prize  in  Composition 

A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  is  awarded  annually  by  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  University  to  the  student  in  any  one  of  the  regular 
college  courses  who  shall  write  the  best  essay  on  a  topic  selected  by 
the  committee  on  ways  and  means.  The  subject  for  1907-8  is 
"Compulsory  Provision  for  Secondary  School  Education."  (The 
essays  will  discuss  the  proposition  that  West  Virginia  should  by 
law  compel  the  communities  or  districts  to  provide  secondary  school 
education  for  their  youths,  either  by  establishing  high  schools  within 
their  boundaries,  or  by  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  youths'  attend- 
ance at  high  schools  in  other  communities.  For  further  definitions 
of  this  subject  consult  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  ways  and 
means.) 

HI      The  Jas.  F.  Thompson  Prize  in  Anatomy 

A  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars,  the  gift  of  Mr.  James  F  .Thompson, 
of  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  will  be  awarded  annually  to  the  undergrad- 
uate student  who  does  the  best  work  in  anatomy  for  three  quarters. 

IV  The  Regents*  Prize  in  Declamation 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  annually  awards  to  the 
student  in  the  Preparatory  School  who  excels  in  declamation,  a  prize 
of  thirty  dollars,  and  to  the  one  who  ranks  second,  a  prize  of  twenty 
dollars. 

V  The  Edward  Thompson  Company  Prize 

The  Edward  Thompson  Company  offers  for  the  year  190  7-8  to 
the  student  in  the  senior  law  class  who  shall  write  the  best  essay  on 
some  subject  in  law,  to  be  selected  by  the  faculty  of  the  College  of 
Law,   a  prize,   consisting  of  a  set  of  Encyclopedia   of  Pleading  and 
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Practice,    in    twenty-three    volumes.       The    value    ot    this    work    is 
$138.00. 

VI     Tin-  Bryan  Prtae  in  Political  s<  fence 

The  Hon.  William  J.  Bryan  has  given  a  sum  of  money,  the  annual 
income  of  which  is  to  be  offered  as  a  prize  to  the  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity who  shall  write  the  best  essay  on  some  subject  in  the  science 
of  governnieat.  The  amount  of  the  prize  for  the  present  is  fifteen 
dollars.  The  subject  for  1907-8  is.  "Municipal  Control  of  Public 
Utilities." 

Vll      The  Tax   Commission  Prize 

The  members  of  the  State  Tax  Commission,  W.  P.  Hubbard. 
Henry  G.  Davis.  John  K.  Thompson.  L.  J.  Williams,  and  J.  H.  Holt, 
have  donated  the  sum  of  $1,3  5  0,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used 
as  a  prize  for  the  "best  original  work  bearing  on  matters  of  taxation 
in  West  Virginia."'  The  conditions  of  competition  are  determined 
by  the  University  Council.  The  amount  of  the  prize  at  present  is 
For  the  year  1907-8  the  prize  will  be  offered  for  an  essay 
on  the  subject.  "Imperfections  of  the  West  Virginia  Tax  System  and 

Means  of  Correction." 

™  The  William  Dulles,  Jr.,  Prize- 
Mr.  William  Dulles,  Jr..  of  New  York  City,  offers  prizes  aggregat- 
ing one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  for  excellence  in  debating.  These 
prizes  are  offered  to  the  three  universities  composing  the  Tri-State 
Debating  League,  namely  the  West  Virginia  University,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wooster.  and  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania.  At 
each  of  the  three  debates  of  the  League  two  awards  are  made,  one 
first  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars,  and  one  second  prize  of  fifteen  dollars 
to  the  first  and  second  best  of  the  six  competing  debaters. 

IX     The  Mary  Semans  Prises 

Miss  Mary  Semans.  of  Morgantown.  offers  two  prizes  to  the 
women  students  in  elocution.  A  public  contest  in  elocution  is  held 
the  later  part  of  the  spring  term.  The  winners  of  first  and  second 
honors  in  this  contest  are  awarded  prizes  of  forty  dollars  and  twenty 
dollars,  respectively. 

WOMAN'S   HALL 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  West  Virginia  University 
in  June  1903.  a  large  building  at  the  north  edge  of  the  campus  war- 
leased   for   the   purpose  of   a   woman's   hall,   and    Miss    Susan   Maxwell 
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Moore  was  elected  dean  of  women.  The  hall  and  annex  together  with 
an  adjoining  cottage,  furnish  rooms  for  about  fifty  young  women  stu- 
dents, all  of  them  under  the  care  of  Miss  Moore.  The  hall  has  been 
refurnished  throughout.  This  new  arrangement  will  give  the  Univer- 
sity more  direct  charge  of  young  women  students  than  it  has  had 
hitherto.     The  cost  of  rooming  and  boarding  is  moderate. 

BOARDING  AND  ROOMING  PLACES 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  the  University  have  charge  of 
the  matter  of  boarding  and  rooming  places,  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  faculty.  They  will  collect  and  keep  a  complete  list  of 
boarding  and  rooming  places,  and  committees  will  be  present  in  the 
association  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  Martin  Hall  during  the  open- 
ing days  of  each  term  to  give  aid  and  information  to  students., 

Persons  desiring  information  in  advance  of  their  arrival  in  Mor- 
gantown  may  address  Mr.  Charles  Moon,  2  3  Cobun  Avenue,  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va.,  or  Miss  Crystal  Courtney,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  who 
will  cheerfully  reply  to  all  inquiries. 

Committees  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  meet  new 
students  at  trains  and  render  them  every  assistance  possible  in  get- 
ting settled  in  Morgantown. 

AID  FOR  STUDENTS 

The  committee  on  students'  aid  undertakes  to  assist  earnest  and 
worthy  students,  who  are  dependent  upon  their  own  efforts  for  their 
education,  to  obtain  various  forms  of  employment  in  Morgantown, 
which  may  not  interfere  with  their  studies  and  will  help  to  defray 
their  expenses.  The  attainment  of  a  creditable  degree  of  scholarship 
will  be  an  advantage  for  students  applying  to  this  committee. 

This  committee  has  charge  of  all  requests  which  come  to  the  Uni- 
versity for  students  to  fill  various  positions.  Calls  of  this  kind, 
especially  upon  the  engineering  department,  are   frequent. 

The  establishment  of  a  fund  is  contemplated  which,  under  proper 
conditions,  will  be  loaned  to  students  who  would  otherwise  be  unable 
to  complete  their  course.  Contributions  to  this  fund,  which  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  trustees,  are  solicited.  Communica- 
tions in  regard  to  contributions  should  be  directed  to  the  President. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  SELF-HELP  COMMITTEE 

There  are  many  young  women  who  would  enter  the  University  if 
they  could  secure  worthy  employment  paying  enough  to  meet  a  part 
of    the   expenses    incurred   by   living   away    from   home.     The    Young 
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Woman's  Christian  Association,  through  its  self-help  committee  has 
undertaken  to  meet  this  demand.  An  employment  bureau  has  been 
established  where  the  women  of  Morgantown  who  desire  such  help  as 
a  University  woman  could  give,  may  become  acquainted  with  the  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  work;  thus  two  great  needs  are  met.  The  work 
offered  is  light  housework,  assisting  at  social  functions,  tutoring, 
mending,  caring  for  children,  sewing,  etc.  The  remuneration  de- 
pends upon  the  kind  of  work  done. 

For  further  information  address, — Miss  Rachel  Whitham,  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  Employment  Bureau,  Beverly  Avenue,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

TEACHERS'  BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION 

The  Teachers'  Bureau  of  Information,  under  the  direction  of  the 
department  of  education,  has  for  its  aim:  — 

1.  To  keep  a  record  of  the  graduates  of  the  University  who  wish 
to  teach,  to  gather  information  as  to  their  academic  and  professional 
qualifications  and  personal  fitness  for  school  work,  and  to  recom- 
mend for  vacancies  those  who  seem  most  likely  to  prove  themselves 
efficient. 

2.  To  keep  a  similar  record  of  alumni  who  wish  to  be  transferred 
to  other  positions. 

3.  To  assist  boards  of  education  and  other  school  officials  in 
securing  teachers  and  to  co-operate  with  teachers'  agencies  in  placing 
graduates  of  the  University. 

Students  desiring  recommendation  for  positions  as  teachers 
should  do  at  least  one  year's  work,  or  three  courses  in  education. 
Those  desiring  recommendation  for  a  position  in  a  normal  school  or 
as  principal  or  superintendent  of  schools,  should  do  at  least  two 
years'  work,  or  six  courses  in  education. 

No  student  is  assured  a  position.  General  letters  of  recommen- 
dation are  not  given  to  students.  Information  obtained  from  profes- 
sors and  others  is  regarded  as  confidential.  No  charge  is  made  for 
any  services  rendered.  Blanks  for  registration  will  be  furnished  on 
application.  The  following  is  the  committee  on  recommendation: 
Dr.  D.  B.  Purinton,  T.  E.  Hodges,  J.  N.  Deahl,  Secretary. 


I   THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND 

SCIENCES 


THE  FACULTY 

DANIEL   BOARDMAN   PURINTON.   LL.    D.,   President   and  Professor 
of  Philosophy 

POWELL    BENTON    REYNOLDS.    D.    D.,    Chaplain    and   Professor    of 
Economics  and  Sociology 

ALEXANDER  REID  WHITEHILL,  Ph.   D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

JAMES  SCOTT  STEWART,  M.   S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

SAMUEL  B.  BROWN,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy 

ROBERT    ALLEN    ARMSTRONG,    A.    M.,    Professor    of    the    English 
Language  and  Literature 

ROBERT  WILLIAM  DOUTHAT,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage and  Literature 

THOMAS  EDWARD  HODGES,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Physics 

CHARLES  HENRY  PATTERSON,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric 

FREDERICK    WILSON    TRUSCOTT,    Ph.    D.,    Professor   of   German 
Languages  and  Literatures 

JOHN  BLACK  JOHNSTON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology 

JAMES   MADISON   BURNS,    U.    S.    A.,   Professor   of  Military   Scienci 
and  Tactics ,  and  Commandant  of  Cadets 

HENRY   SHERWOOD   GREEN,   LL.    D.,   Professor  of   the   Greek  La: 
guage  and  Literature 

JASPER  NEWTON  DEAHL,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education 

JOHN  LEWIS   SHELDON,  Ph.   D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology 

JAMES    MORTON    CALLAHAN,    Ph.    D.,    Professor    of    History    and 
Political  Science 

ANTHONY  WENCEL  CHEZ,  Director  of  Physical  Training 

JOHN  NATHAN   SIMPSON,   M.   D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Phys- 
iology 


Arts  and  Sciences — Faculty. 


DJ 


JOHN  HARRINGTON  COX,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Philology 

vVALTER  LYNWOOD  FLEMING,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History 

WAITMAN    BARBE,    Litt.    D.,    Associate    Professor    of    the    English 
Language  and  Literature,  and  Assistant  to  the  President 

FREDERICK  LAWRENCE   KORTRIGHT,   D.   Sc\.   Associate  Professor 
of  Chemistry 

WILLIAM    JACKSON    LEONARD,    Associate   Professor    and   Head    of 
School  of  Fine  Arts 

EDMUND    NEIL,    A.    B.,    Associate    Professor    of    Elocution    and 
Oratory 

JUSTIN  FRANK  GRANT,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Pathology 

CHARLES  COLLIER  HOLDEN,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages 

SIMEON  CONANT  SMITH,  A.   M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric 

EORGE  PERRY  GRIMSLEY,  Ph.  D.,  Special  Lecturer  in  Economic 
Geology 

THOMAS   CARSKADON   JOHNSON,   A.   M.,  Instructor  in  Botany 

WILLIAM  MICHAEL  BAUMGARTNER,  A.   B.,  Instructor  in  German 

WARD  J.  MacNEAL,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology 

MADISON   STATHERS,   Ph.   D.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages 

*ALPHEUS  WILSON  SMITH,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Physics 

JAMES  EDGAR  LAREW,  B.  S.  C.  E.,  Instructor  in  Physics 

DRUSILLA  VICTORIA  JOHNSON,  A.  M.,  Assistant  in  Greek  and  Mathe- 
matics 

LOUISE  FERRIS  CHEZ,  Assistant  Director  of  Physical  Training 
*On  leave  of  absence  until  September,  1907. 
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ENTRANCE   REQUIREMENTS 

For  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  candidate 
must  have  credit  for  thirty-six  courses,  obtained  by  examination 
or  on  certificate  from  a  duly  accredited  secondary  school. 

A  course,  as  defined  below  under  the  various  subjects  for  ad- 
mission, represents  the  amount  of  work  that  may  be  done  in  the 
minimum  time — one  term  (twelve  weeks),  class  meeting  five  times 
a  week,  in  periods  of  one  hour  in  length.* 

Of    the    thirty-six    courses    which    must    be    offered    for    entrance, 
twenty-three  are   definitely  prescribed   as   follows: 

English    9 

Latin    6 

History    2 

Mathematics    6 

Algebra,   3  courses. 
Plane   geometry,   2   courses. 

Advanced  algebra  or  solid  geometry,   1  course. 
The  remaining  thirteen  courses  offered  may  be  chosen  as  elec- 
tives  from  the  following  list: 


Latin 

Greek 

French 

German 

Mathematics 

Botany  and  zoology 

Physics 

Physiology 

Physical  geography 

Chemistry 

Drawing 

History 

Civil  government 

Credit  for  one  additional  course  each  in  physiology  and  chem- 
istry, and  for  three  courses  in  military  science  and  tactics  will  be 
allowed  if  these  courses  are  taken  at  the  University  Preparatory 
School  at  Morgantown. 

♦Three  courses  in  any  subject  as  outlined  in  the  pages  immediately  follow- 
ing are  the  equivalent  of  one  and  one-fourth  units,  as  denned  by  the  North 
Central  Asociation  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  and  the  thirty-six  courses 
required  for  admission  to  West  Virginia  University  are  the  full  equivalent  of 
the  fifteen  units  required  for  admission  by  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges    and    Preparatory    Schools. 


Maximum 

Minimum 

electives 

electives 

allowed 

allowed 

3 

1 

6 

3 

G 

3 

6 

o 
O 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 
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SCOPE  OF  THE  PREPARATORY  WORK 

The  following  descriptive  outline  indicates  the  amount  of  pre- 
paration expected  in  each  of  the  subjects  named.  In  estimating  the 
time  Ao  be  given  to  the  various  subjects,  the  ordinary  high  school 
with  a  four  year  course  is  taken  as  the  basis.  The  year  will  be  con- 
sidered the  unit  of  time  and  will,  in  every  case,  imply  at  least  thirty- 
six  weeks  of  four  or  five  recitation  periods  each,  with  forty  minutes 
as  the  minimum  length  of  period. 

ENGLISH 

Grammar  and  Composition. — The  aim  of  the  instructor  in  teach- 
ing grammar  should  be  to  lead  the  student  to  a  correct 
use  of  grammatical  forms  in  speaking  and  writing,  as  well  as  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  definitions  and  rules  of  technical  grammar.  Words 
should  be  studied  in  their  relation  to  one  another  in  the  sentence, 
and  sentences  should  be  considered  as  related  parts  of  the  para- 
graph. Constant  use  should  be  made  of  selections  from  the  best 
modern  writers,  that  the  student  may  come  in  contact  with  good 
English  as  it  is  used,  rather  than  as  dissected  by  grammarians. 
Frequent  exercises  in  oral  and  written  composition  should  be 
required. 

Rhetoric  and  Composition. — The  work  in  rhetoric  should  in- 
clude a  study  of  the  sentence,  the  paragraph,  and  the  theme,  with 
special  attention  to  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis;  a  study  of  dic- 
tion and  the  figures  of  speech.  Selections  from  the  best  authors 
should  provide  the  student  with  illustrative  examples  in  this  work 
and  frequent  written  exercises  should  be  required.  Subjects  for 
composition  should  be  within  the  range  of  the  student  and  of  such 
nature  as  to  arouse  his  interest.  This  work  should  afford  a  drill  in 
narration,  description,  and  exposition. 

The  student  should  do  some  composition  work  every  day;  he 
should  do  it  with  care  and  be  judged  by  it.  The  daily  exercise 
should  be  simple,  based  on  some  of  his  school  duties,  and  usually  de- 
signed for  another  teacher,  but  each  student  should  write  at  least 
one  theme  a  week  for  the  teacher  of  English.  This  composition 
should  be  carefully  read  and  criticised  by  the  teacher  and  then  cor- 
rected by  the  student. 

Literature. — The  study  of  literature  should  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  study  of  composition;  one  should  strengthen  and  supplement  the 
other.  In  the  study  of  a  production,  three  things  should  receive 
special  attention — the  meaning  of  the  author,  the  method  of  the 
author,   and   the   style   of   the   author.      The   student   should   be   re- 
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quired  to  prepare  oral  or  written  reports  on  books  selected  for  read- 
ing. It  is  expected  that  the  applicant  will  have  read  these  books 
appreciatively  and  will  have  made  himself  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject-matter and  the  form  of  each  work.  The  reading  should  be  con- 
nected, in  reasonable  measure,  with  the  lives  and  characters  of  the 
authors  read  and  with  the  history  of  their  times. 

For  1906,  1907,  and  1908  the  following  classics  are  recommend- 
ed. For  reading:  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Macbeth; 
The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  The  Spectator;  Irving's  Life  of 
Goldsmith;  Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner;  Scott's  Ivanhoe  and 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and 
Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Laun- 
fal;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner.  For  study  and  practice:  Shakes- 
peare's Julius  Caesar;  Milton's  Lycidas,  Comus,  L' Allegro,  and  11 
Penseroso;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America;  Macau- 
lay's  Essay  on  Addison  and  Life  of  Johnson. 

Although  the  books  mentioned  above  are  recommended  as  prep- 
aration for  this  part  of  the  requirement,  they  are  not  prescribed. 
Books  of  equal  merit,  covering  a  similar  range  of  literary  types,  will 
be  accepted  as  equivalents. 

It  is  recommended  that  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  clas- 
sics, the  memorizing  of  notable  passages,  in  both  prose  and  poetry, 
should  form  a  regular  exercise  throughout  the  whole  preparatory 
period.  This  is  all-important  for  the  development  of  a  correct  taste 
in  language  and  literature. 

In  the  study  of  literature  in  secondary  schools,  very  little  should 
be  done  in  the  history  of  literature,  except  in  connection  with  the 
masterpieces  studied. 

Time  required  for  work  in  English,  four  years. 

LATIN 

To  entitle  a  student  to  credit  for  the  six  prescribed  courses  of 
preparatory  Latin,  he  should  have  a  thorough  mastery  of  some  good 
first  year  Latin  book,  such  as  Chase  and  Stuart's  First  Year  in  Latin, 
or  Bennett's  Foundations  of  Latin.  He  should  also  have  read  and 
parsed,  in  addition  to  the  above,  four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War 
and  three  orations  of  Cicero.  The  time  required  is  from  two  and 
one-half  to  three  years. 

If  he  desires  credit  for  the  maximum  number  of  courses  of  pre- 
paratory Latin  (nine),  he  should  have  read  and  parsed,  in  additioi 
to  the  above,  two  others  of  Cicero's  Orations  and  six  books  of  the 
Aeneid  of  Virgil,  should  have  had  one  year  of  preparatory  Latin  Com- 
position, such  as  Collar  and  Moulton's  Preparatory  Latin  Composi- 
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tion,    and    should    be    able    to    read    metrically    dactylic    hexameter 
verse.     Time  required,  four  years. 

GREEIv 

Credit  for  three  courses  will  be  given  for  the  completion  of 
some  good  text  in  beginning  Greek,  such  as  White's  First  Greek 
Book,  and  four  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  Time  required,  one 
and  one-half  years. 

For  six  courses'  credit,  in  addition  to  the  above  work,  the  student 
should  have  read  about  fifty  pages  of  select  readings  from  Xeno- 
phon  and  Herodotus,  Lucian's  Dialogues  or  Lynas'  Orations  and 
one  book  of  Homer's  Iliad  or  Odyssey.  A  relative  amount  of  prose 
composition  is  required.  Time  required,  two  and  one-half  to  three 
years. 

FRENCH 

To  entitle  a  student  to  credit  for  three  courses,  he  should:  (a) 
know  the  main  principles  of  French  grammar,  the  regular  and  most 
common  irregular  verbs,  etc.;  (b)  be  able  to  write,  in  French,  sen- 
tences of  moderate  difficulty;  (c)  have  read  at  least  three  hundred 
pages  of  modern  French  prose.  Time  required,  one  and  one-half 
years. 

To  entitle  a  student  to  credit  for  six  courses,  he  should:  (a) 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  French  grammar  and  syntax;  (b)  be 
able  to  write  in  French  on  ordinary  topics;  (c)  understand  spoken 
French  well  enough  to  follow  a  lecture  given  in  that  language;  (d) 
have  read  about  twelve  hundred  pages  of  French.  Time  required> 
two  and  one-half  to  three  years. 

GERMAN 

The  following  is  a  general  outline  of  the  work  that  will  entitle 
an  applicant  to  credit  for  three  courses  in  German:  (a)  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  elementary  syntax;  (b)  constant  drill  in  pronuncia- 
tion and  oral  translation;  (c)  composition,  thirty  pages;  (d)  transla- 
tion, two  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  Time  required,  one  and  one-half 
years. 

For  six  courses'  credit,  the  following  additional  work  is  required: 

(a)  modern  prose  and  familiar  poems,  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages; 

(b)  advanced   syntax;     (c)    intermediate   composition,    sixty   pages. 
Time  required,  two  and  one-half  to  three  years. 

MATHEMATICS 

The  six  prescribed  courses  in  mathematics  may  be  made  up  of 
three  courses  in  algebra,  two  courses  in  plane  geometry,  and  one 
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course  in  solid  geometry,  or  four  courses  in  algebra  and  two  courses 
in  plane  geometry.  The  maximum  number  of  courses  which  any 
student  may  offer  is  eight — four  courses  credit  being  allowed  in 
algebra,  two  courses  in  plane  geometry,  one  course  in  solid  geometry, 
and  one  course  in  plane  trigonometry. 

Algebra. — Credit  for  three  courses  will  be  given  for  thorough 
work  in  any  standard  advanced  algebra  through  quadratic  equations. 
The  text  should  be  supplemented  by  abundant  test  exercises.  The 
student  should  be  able  to  perform  all  the  exercises  with  rapidity  and 
accuracy,  and  to  solve  practical  problems  readily.  Elementary  alge- 
bra is  presupposed.  Time  required,  one  and  one-half  years.  An 
additional  course  credit.  This  includes,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
ratio,  proportion,  the  progressions,  the  elementary  treatment  of 
permutations  and  combinations,  and  the  binomial  theorem  for  posi- 
tive integral  exponents,  as  much  as  is  contained  in  the  higher  grade 
texts  to  logarithms.     Time  required,  one-half  year. 

No  more  than  two  courses  will  be  allowed  for  the  completion 
of  an  elementary  or  "high  school"  algebra. 

Plane  Geometry. — Two  courses  credit.  The  solution  of  simple, 
original  exercises  and  numerical  problems, — as  much  as  is  contained 
in  Well's,  Wentworth's,  or  Stewart's  geometry  or  a  text-book  of  like 
grade.  The  student  should  be  able  to  apply  the  principles  of  geom- 
etry to  practical  and  numerical  examples.     Time  required,  one  year. 

Solid  Geometry. — One  course  credit.  The  properties  of  straight 
lines  and  plans,  of  dihedral  and  polyhedral  angles,  or  projections, 
of  polyhedrons,  including  prisms,  pyramids,  and  the  regular  solids, 
of  cylinders,  cones,  and  spheres,  of  sperical  triangles  and  the  meas- 
urements of  surfaces  and  solids, as  much  as  is  contained  in  the 

text-books  named  above  or  other  standard  works  of  equal  grade. 
Time  required,  one-half  year. 

Plane  Trigonometry. — One  course  credit.  Solution  of  plane  tri- 
angles, with  special  attention  to  the  development  of  formulae  and 
solution  of  trigonometrical  equations.  The  four  courses  of  alge- 
bra should  precede  the  work  of  this  course.  Time  required,  one- 
half  year. 

ZOOLOGY  AXD  BOTANY 

Work  in  either  of  these  subjects,  in  order  to  be  credited,  must 
have  been  accompanied  by  laboratory  work.  The  exact  extent  of 
the  work  which  should  be  done  cannot  be  stated  here  but,  for  the 
maximum   credit,    it   should    be   as   much    as    a   competent   teacher, 
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trained  in  laboratory  methods,  can  accomplish  in  from  one,  to  one  and 
one-half  years.  In  estimating  the  time  employed,  two  hours  of  labo- 
ratory work  will  be  counted  as  the  equivalent  of  one  recitation 
period.  It  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  applicants  to  present  their 
laboratory  notes  and  drawings. 

PHYSICS 

The  maximum  credit  (two  courses)  will  be  allowed  for  the 
requisite  time  spent  upon  any  standard  elementary  text-book,  if  the 
work  is  accomplished  by  individual  laboratory  work.  If  insufficient 
individual  laboratory  work  has  been  done,  only  one  course  credit  will 
be  given,  but  the  additional  course  credit  will  be  allowed  if  the  de- 
ficiency in  laboratory  work  is  made  up  at  the  University.  It  will  be 
to  the  advantage  of  students  asking  full  credit  to  present  their  labor- 
atory note  books.  One  full  year  should  be  given  to  the  work.  At 
least  one  exercise  each  week  should  be  in  the  laboratory. 

CHEMISTRY 

Credit  for  the  maximum  (two  courses)  work  in  chemistry  will  be 
allowed  for  the  completion  in  a  satisfactory  manner  of  any  standard 
elementary  work  in  inorganic  chemistry,  accompanied  by  individual 
laboratory  work.     Time  required,  one  year. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY 

Credit  for  one  course  will  be  given  in  each  of  these  subjects  if 
taught  in  a  scientific  manner  in  an  accredited  or  recognized  secon- 
dary school.  The  use  of  a  standard  text  should  be  supplemented  by 
proper  illustrative  methods  and  proper  observation.  Time  required, 
one-half  year  for  each  subject. 

HISTORY 

For  admission  to  the  University  two  courses  in  history  are  pre- 
scribed. These  may  be  either  English  and  American  history,  or 
Greek  and  Roman  history.  In  addition  to  either  or  both  of  these 
groups,  other  courses  may  be  presented  to  the  limit  of  five  credits. 
Time  required  for  two  courses,  one  year. 

Careful  preparation  of  each  lesson,  and  the  use  of  a  standard  text- 
book under  a  competent  teacher  is  expected.  The  mere  reading  of  a 
text-book  without  intelligent  direction  and  supplemental  work  is 
not  satisfactory  and  is  often  a  waste  of  time.  The  work  which 
should  be  done  in  the  grades  below  the  high  school  is  presupposed 
but  no  credit  is  given. 
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It  is  expected  that  the  student  will  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  important  events  in  the  periods  of  history  he  offers  for  credit,  and 
will  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  general  line  of  development,  both 
political  and  social.  Collateral  reading  should  always  accompany  the 
study  of  the  text.  (e.  g.  Hart's  Sourse  Readers  and  Source  Book  in 
American  History.)     Special  attention  should  be  given  to  maps. 

The  courses  offered  by  the  student  are  to  be  selected  from  the 
folowing: 

History  of  Greece 

History  of  Rome 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  History 

History  of  England 

History  of  the  United  States 

The  following  texts  are  suggested:  Botsford,  Morey  or  Myers 
on  the  history  of  eastern  nations  and  Greece;  Botsford,  Robinson, 
Morey,  or  Seignobos  on  the  history  of  Rome;  Myers,  West,  Bourne, 
Robinson,  Adams,  Thatcher  and  Scnwill,  or  Munro  and  Whitcomb, 
on  mediaeval  and  modern  history;  Andrews,  Larned,  Coman  and 
Kendall,  Wrong,  Cheyney,  Ransome,  Longmans,  or  Montgomery,  on 
English  history;  McLaughlin,  Fiske,  McMaster,  Elson,  Woodburn- 
Moran,  Hart,  Montgomery,  or  Channing,  on  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

In  special  cases  where  sufficient  time  is  given  to  mediaeval  and 
modern  history,  together  with  sufficient  supplemental  work,  two  cred- 
its may  be  given  instead  of  one.  Where  the  whole  field  of  general 
history  has  been  covered  with  such  texts  as  Myers',  Hart's  (Essen- 
tials), or  West's  two  volume  series  [(1)  Ancient  History,  and  (2) 
Mediaeval  and  Modern  History]  credit  for  two  courses  is  given 
(one  credit  for  the  period  covered  by  each  volume).  Where  Myers' 
one-volume  ''General  History"  is  supplemented  by  sufficient  addi- 
tional reading  and  reports,  credit  for  two  courses  is  given. 

CIVICS 

A  study  of  the  government  of  West  Virginia  and  the  nation,  and 
an  outline  of  West  Virginia  history.  An  outline  knowledge  of  United 
States  history,  and  of  elementary  civics,  such  as  is  presented  in  For- 
man's  First  Lessons  in  Civics,  (or  Peterman)  is  presupposed.  In 
addition  the  student  should  be  familiar  with  the  outlines  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  West  Virginia,  read  some  popular  treatise,  such  as  Har- 
rison's This  Country  of  Ours,  and  make  a  careful  study  of  some 
good  text  on  the  national  government,  such  as  Forman's  Advanced 
Civics   (Century  Co.)      Time  required,  one-half  year. 
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DRAWING 

To  receive  entrance  credit  in  free  hand  drawing,  instruction 
should  have  been  designed  to  give  the  student  an  intelligent  and  ac- 
curate conception  of  form,  light,  and  shade,  and  the  ability  to  ex- 
press simply  and  directly,  such  objects  as  natural  and  geometric 
form,  still  life,  architectural  details,  and  casts  from  nature,  the  an- 
tique, and  life. 

The  training  of  the  eye  to  observe  with  understanding,  rather 
than  the  teaching  of  any  particular  method  of  expression,  should  be 
the  aim  of  the  instructor.  No  mechanical  aids  should  be  employed. 
The  pencil  is  recommended  as  the  simplest  and  most  convenient 
medium  for  elementary  work.  It  is  desirable  that  students  seeking 
credit  for  drawing  shall  submit  their  work  in  addition  to  their  gen- 
eral certificate.  At  least  one-half  year's  work  will  be  required  for 
each  course  credit. 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  AND  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREES 

A  baccalaureate  degree  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  con- 
ferred upon  any  student  who  satisfies  all  entrance  requirements  and 
satisfactorily  completes  forty-two  college  courses,  selected  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  provisions: 

The  subjects  of  study  are  arranged  in  three  groups — 

I.  LANGUAGE:    Latin,    Greek,   French,   Spanish,   Italian,   Ger- 

man,  English. 

II.  SCIENCE":    Mathematics   and   Astronomy,    Physics,    Chemis- 

try,   Geology,    Botany,   Horticulture,    Zoology,    Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  Bacteriology. 

III.  PHILOSOPHY:     Philosophy,    Education,    History,    Political 

Science,  Economics,  Sociology. 

REQUIREMENTS 

I.   GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS: 

1.  Major:     9  courses  in  one  group,  which  may  be 

(a)  9  courses  in  one  subject,  or 

(b)  6  courses  in  one  subject  and  3   courses  in  another 
subject. 

2.  Minor:    6    courses  in   another   group. 

3.  Sub-minor:    3   courses  in  remaining  group. 
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The  student  must  select  his  major  subject  at  the  time  of  his 
entrance  to  the  freshman  class.  The  head  of  the  department  to 
which  this  subject  belongs  then  becomes  the  student's  class  officer. 
When  the  student  has  selected  his  major  subject,  he  will  not  be 
permitted  to  change  to  another  major  without  the  consent  of  the 
committee  on  classification  and  grades. 

A  thesis  may  be  required  at  the  option  of  the  class  officer,  in 
which  case  it  shall  count  as  one  of  the  forty-two  courses  required. 

II.  SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS: 

1.  For  the  degree  of  A.  B.;  2  courses  of  rhetoric  unless  antici- 
pated by  examination;  12  courses  in  Latin  (including  re- 
quired preparatory  courses),  or  6  courses  in  Greek  and  the 
6  preparatory  courses  in  Latin;  3  courses  in  a  modern  lan- 
guage. 

2.  For  the  degree  of  B.  S.: 

(a)  2  courses  of  rhetoric  unless  anticipated  by  examination; 
6  courses  of  German  and  3  courses  of  French,  or  6  courses 
of  French  and  3  courses  of  German;  3  courses  of  mathe- 
matics. 

(b)  The  major  in  the  science  group. 

III.  The  additional  number  of  courses  necessary  to  make  a  total  of 

forty-two  courses  may  be  selected  from  the  general  Univer- 
sity courses,  with  the  approval  of  the  class  officer  and  the 
committee  on  classification  and  grades. 

Partial  Schedule  for  all  Students  in  the  A.  B.   Course 


Freshman 

Winter 

Latin    8    or    11 
or    Greek    2 
English   11 
Mathematics    8 
or  Science   2 

The  laboratory  work  of  the  science  courses  will  be  taken  in  the 
afternoon,  or  at  other  hours  as  arranged. 


Fall 

9:35  Latin    7   or   10 
or   Greek    1 
10.35   English    10 
11:35   Mathematics    7 
or   Science    1 


Spring 

Latin    9    or    12 
or   Greek   3 

Mathematics    9 
or  Science  3 


Fall 

9:35   Latin    10 

French  1  or 
German    1 
10:35   Greek   4 
1:35   Laboratory 
Science 


Sophomore 

Winter 

Latin    11,    French 
2   or  German   2 

Greek   5 

Laboratory 

Science 


Spring 

Latin    12 
French   3   or 
German  3 
Greek  6 
Laboratory 
Science 
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Latin  10,  11,  12   are  to  be  taken  now  if  not  formerly,  or  if  the 
student  has  not  now  credit  for  three  courses  of  Greek. 

Partial  Schedule  for  all  Students   in   the  B.   S.   Course 

Freshman 


Fall 

0:35   German  1 

or  French  1 
10:35   English   10 
11:35   Mathematics    7 


Winter 

German  2 
or  French   2 
English   11 
Mathematics 


Spring 

German  3 
or  French   3 

Mathematics    9 


Fall 

8:35   German   4 

or  French  4 

9.3  5   French    1 

or  German   1 


Sophomore 

Winter 

German   5 
or  French  5 
French   2 
or  German  ! 


Spring 

German   6 
or  French  6 
French  3 
or  German  3 


MASTER  OF  ARTS 


The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  graduates  of  West 
Virginia  University  or  of  other  institutions  of  equal  grade  upon  the 
following  conditions: 

1.  The  candidate  must  pursue  studies  in  residence  at  this  Uni- 
versity for  at  least  three  quarters. 

2.  The  application  of  the  student  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  must  be  accompanied  by  the  proper  creden- 
tials and  a  general  outline  of  the  course  of  study. 

3.  If  the  application  is  accepted,  the  committee  on  classification 
and  grades  will  appoint  a  sub-committee  of  three,  consisting  of  the 
candidate's  major  professor  and  two  other  professors,  whose  duties 
shall  be: 

(a)  To  arrange  and  approve  a  specific  course  of  study. 

(b)  To  act  as  advisors. 

(c)  To  examine  and  pass  upon  the  thesis. 

(d)  To  conduct  the  final  oral  examination. 

4.  The  candidate  shall  present  nine  courses,  or  their  equivalent, 
at  least  three  of  which  shall  belong  to  his  major  subject.  In  no  case 
shall  the  aggregate  number  of  major  courses  be  fewer  than  twelve. 
The  remainder  of  the  student's  work  shall  be  in  one  or  more  allied 
subjects. 

5.  The   specific   course   of   study   must   be   presented   to   the   com- 
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mittee  on  classification  and  grades  within  the  first  four  weeks  after 
the  opening  of  the  fall  term. 

6.  The  candidate  shall  present  a  thesis  showing  marked  attain- 
ment in  his  major  subject.  The  thesis  shall  be  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  student  has  his 
major,  and  shall  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  committee  on 
classification  and  grades  at  least  four  weeks  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement day  at  which  the  degree  is  expected.  The  thesis  shall 
be  presented  in  such  form  as  the  committee  on  classification  and 
grades  shall  prescribe  and  approve. 

7.  If  the  thesis  is  approved,  two  typewritten  or  printed  copies 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  University  library  at  least  one  week  before 
the  degree  is  to  be  conferred. 

8.  The  oral  examination  shall  cover  the  thesis  and  the  major 
courses  pursued  by  the  candidate,  or  such  part  thereof  as  the  sub- 
committee shall  deem  desirable. 

9.  The  committee  on  classification  and  grades  will  set  the  time 
for  the  oral  examination  and  shall  appoint  some  one  to  represent 
them  at  the  examination.  The  examination  must  be  held  at  least 
three  weeks  before  commencement  day. 

10.  The  sub-committee  will  report  their  opinion  of  the  thesis  and 
the  result  of  the  examination  to  the  committee  on  classification  and 
grades  at  least  ten  days  before  commencement  day. 

11.  No  work  done  before  graduation  will  be  credited  toward  the 
master's  degree. 

12.  In  case  a  student  has  failed  to  take  the  A.  M.  degree  within 
two  years  after  his  course  of  study  has  been  approved,  his  candidacy 
shall  lapse  and  can  be  renewed  only  upon  a  new  application  to  the 
committee  on  classification  and  grades. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  students  whose 
baccalaureate  degree  has  been  in  science,  upon  the  same  conditions 
as  those  governing  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  stated 
above. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  conferred  upon  Masters  of 
Arts  of  West  Virginia  University,  or  holders  of  an  equivalent  degree, 
upon  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Candidates  must  have  spent  at  least  two  years  in  resident 
study  at  some  university,  and  must  be  in  residence  at  this  university 
during  the  last  three  quarters  before  receiving  the  degree.     The  re- 
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quirements  of  time,  however,  are  wholly  secondary.  The  degree  will 
not  be  given  for  the  completion  of  prescribed  work,  nor  for  study 
during  a  stated  period,  but  only  on  the  ground  of  long  study  and  high 
attainments  in  one  branch  of  learning. 

2.  Candidates  shall  choose  a  major  subject  and  cognate  minor 
work.  To  the  latter  they  shall  devote  not  more  than  one-third  of 
their  time. 

3.      The  candidate  must  prepare  (under  the  direction  of  the  head 
•iof  the  department  in  which  he  has  his  major)   a  dissertation  which 
shall   give   evidence   of   his   power   of   independent   investigation,    and 
-hall  be  a  real  contribution  to  knowledge. 

4.  Not  later  than  nine  months  before  the  date  on  which  the  can- 
lidate  expects  to  receive  the  degree,  he  shall  file  with  the  committee 

|pn  classification  and  grades  the  subject  of  his  thesis,  with  the  appro- 
val of  his  major  professor,  a  full  statement  of  his  work  in  candidacy 
li'or  the  degree,  and  shall  satisfy  this  committee  of  his  ability  to  use 
French  and  German  in  his  investigation. 

5.  The  thesis  shall  be  presented  to  the  committee  on  classifica- 
ion  and  grades  at  least  two  months  before  the  date  on  which  the  de- 

!n*ee  is  expected.  It  shall  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  three,  one  of 
horn  shall  be  a  person  not  connected   with   the  University.     If  the 

hesis  is  approved,  the  candidate  shall  proceed  to  an  examination, 
hich  shall  be  conducted  by  the  instructors  in  charge  of  his  subjects, 
ith  the  aid  of  the  same  committee  of  three  and  the  committee  on 

lassification  and  grades.     The  date  of  the  examination  shall  be  deter- 

nined  by  the  committee  on  classification  and  grades. 

6.  If  the  candidate  satisfactorily  passes  the  examination  he  shall 
before  receiving  the  degree,  deposit  with  the  librarian  of  the  Univer- 
ity  a  typewritten  or  printed  copy  of  the  thesis,  but  if  the  thesis 
annot  be  published  before  the  conferring  of  the  degree,  the  candi- 
ate  must  either  furnish  the  committee  on  classification  and  grades 
vidence  of  completed  arrangements  for  publication,  or  deposit  with 
he  treasurer  of  the  University  a  sufficient  sum  to  cover  the  cost  of 
ublicatiqn  in  approved  form.  When  the  thesis  is  published  one  hun- 
red  copies  shall  be  presented  to  the  University  library,  and  the  de- 
osit  made  with  the  treasurer  will  be  returned. 
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DEPARTMENTS    OF    INSTRUCTION 

In  the  following  announcements  unless  otherwise  noted,  each 
course  described  is  a  full  course,  the  class  meeting  five  times  a  week, 
Mondays  to  Fridays  inclusive,  through  one  entire  quarter.  Whenever 
possible,  the  quarter  during  which  the  course  is  given,  the  hour,  the 
name  of  the  instructor,  and  class  room,  are  stated  at  the  end  of  the 
announcement  of  each  course.  For  convenience  it  is  customary  to 
designate  the  courses  of  study  by  the  name  of  the  department  and 
the  number  of  the  particular  course.  Thus  the  course  in  psychology 
is  known  as  "Philosophy  2";  the  course  in  plane  trigonometry  is 
known  as  "Mathematics  9";  the  course  in  electrical  measurments  is  j 
known  as  "Physics  12";  etc.  The  abbreviations  used  are:  W.,  Wood- j 
burn  Hall;  S.,  Science  Hall;  M.,  Martin  Hall;  C,  Commencement 
Hall;  A.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station;  S.  E:,  South  Fife  Cottage; 
G.,  Gymnasium;  L.,  Library. 

NOTE — The  departments  of  instruction  are  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order. 

AGRICULTURE 

Credit  will  be  given  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  five 
courses  in  this  subject  given  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.     See  an- , 
nouncements  of  that  college. 

ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY 

Credit  will   be   given      in  the   College   of  Arts  and  Sciences  for 
courses  in  these  subjects  given  in  the  College  of  Medicine.    See  an-,, 
nouncements  of  that  college. 

BACTERIOLOGY  AND  PLANT  PATHOLOGY 

Professor  Sheldox  and  Dr.  MacNeal 

The  laboratories  for  bacteriology  and  plant  pathology  are  pro- 
vided with  gas  and  electricity,  hot  and  cold  water,  sterilizers,  auto- 
claves, incubators,  microscopes  and  accessories,  and  the  usual  glass- 
ware.    Additional  apparatus  is  being  added  from  time  to  time. 

The  following  courses  may  be  taken  by  undergraduates  and  grad- 
uates in  all  colleges.  Students  should  consult  with  the  head  of  the 
department  before  registering  for  courses  5  and  6. 

1.  General  Bacteriology.  This  course  is  offered  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  other  courses  in  bacteriology  and  plant  pathology.  It  may 
be  elected  by  students  who  desire  a  general  knowledge  of  bacter- 
iology  and   bacteriological   technique.     Lectures,   recitations,   and   lab- 
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j.-atory  work.  Frost's  Laboratory  Guide  in  Elementary  Bacter- 
iology will  be  used  as  a  text.  Prerequisite,  two  courses  in  general 
ptany  or  an  equivalent  in  botany  and  zoology  or  in  general  biology. 

Winter,  2:00;   Professor  Sheldon,  10  A. 

2.  General  Bacteriology.      Continuation  of  course  1. 

Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged;    Professor  Sheldon,   10  A. 

3.  Agricultural  Bacteriology.  This  course  will  consist  of  the 
■udy  of  bacteria  in  their  relation  to  fermentation  and  decay,  to  soils 
kid  crops,  to  the  pollution  of  water  supplies,  to  milk  and  its  pro- 
tects, and  to  the  diseases  of  cultivated  plants  and  domestic  animals. 
■?ctures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.   Prerequisite,  course  1  or 

If.  equivalent. 

Spring,   2:00;    Professor   Sheldon,   10  A. 

4.  Medical  Bacteriology.  See  announcement  in  College  of 
jedicine. 

5.  Elementary  Plant  Pathology.  Lectures,  laboratory  and  field 
tark  on  the  moVe  important  plant  diseases.  Prerequisites,  three 
purses  in  general  botany,  practice  in  identification  of  the  grasses 
I'd  the  other  flowering  plants,  and  one  course  in  plant  physiology  or 
leir  equivalent.  Practice  in  the  identification  of  the  fungi  is  desir- 
■•le  but  not  required. 

Fall,  hours  to  be  arranged;  Professor  Sheldon,  10  A. 

6.  Advanced  Plant  Pathology.  Original  investigation  with  fre- 
fiien:  consultations.  Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  5,  or  their  equiva- 
pt,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  Latin,  French  and  German.  One 
(  more  courses. 

I  Throughout  the  year,  hours  by  appointment;  Professor  Sheldon, 
:  A. 

BOTANY 

Mr.  T.  C.  Johnson 

The  botanical  laboratory  is  equipped  with  Bausch  and  Lomb 
ir.croscopes,  hand  lenses,  microtome,  standard  stains  and  chemi- 
ils,  special  physiological  apparatus,  including  centrifugal  machine, 
fcnostat,  auxanometer,  complete  apparatus  for  the  study  of  respir- 
Jion,  and  a  large  collection  of  alcoholic  histological  material.  The 
apartment  of  botany  has  access  to  the  greenhouses  of  the  Experi- 
ent  Station. 

1.      General  Botany.      Introductory  work  upon  flowering  plants, 
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including  general  structure  and  relationship  of  parts  and  life  acti 
ities.  The  laboratory  work  is  supplemented  by  lectures,  field  obse 
vations,  and  the  study  of  texts.  Fall,  9:30;  25-27  1 

2.  General  Botany.  Elementary  studies  of  cryptograms,  inclu 
ing  general  morphology,  histology  and  physiology  of  representatr 
groups,  with  especial  reference  to  their  economic  importance.  Tl 
laboratory  work  is  supplemented  by  lectures  and  assigned  reading 

Winter,  9:30;   25-27  1 

3.  Systematic  Botany  of  the  Vascular  Plants.  Laboratory  ai 
field  work.    Prerequisite,  general  botany  or  an  equivalent. 

Spring,  9:30;   25-27  I 

N.  B. — Attention  is  called  to  courses  in  bacteriology  and  plai 
pathology. 

CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Whitehill  and  Associate  Professor  Koetkight 

The  rooms  assigned  to  this  department  consist  of  a  lecture  roo. 
and  two  large  laboratories.  Connected  with  these  are  a  dark  roor 
a  weighing  room,  and  a  preparation  room.  The  laboratories  affoi 
working  space  for  sixty-five  students  at  a  time  and  are  supplied  wit 
water,  gas,  chemicals,  and  apparatus  necessary  for  practical  worl 
This  apparatus  includes  a  large  number  of  pieces  used  in  illustratir 
the  elementary  principles  of  the  science  as  well  as  many  of  the  moi 
expensive  instruments  used  in  analytical  work.  A  collection  of  tl 
latest  text  and  reference  books  is  kept  within  easy  reach  of  tt 
students. 

1.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  This  course  is  designed  for  beginnei 
and  serves  as  a  general  introduction  to  chemical  methods  and  open 
tions.  It  includes  a  systematic  study  of  the  laws  of  chemical  con 
binations,  the  source,  preparation,  properties,  and  compounds  of  tt 
non-metallic  elements,  and  the  principles  and  theories  of  chemic; 
philosophy.  Experimental  lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  recitt 
tions. 

Fall,   first   section,   9:30;    second   section,   11:30;    Professor  Whit 
hill,  20  S. 

2.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  This  course  includes  the  study  of  th 
metallic  elements  and  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  application  c 
chemistry  to  agriculture,  engineering,  medicine,  and  every-day  lif< 

Winter,  first  section,  9:30;  second  section,  11:30;  Prof  esse 
Whitehill,  20  S. 
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3.  Organic  Chemistry.  This  course  includes  the  study  of  the 
lore  important  organic  compounds,  together  with  the  laboratory 
rocesses  for  the  preparation  of  such  compounds.  Lectures,  labora- 
ory  work,  and  recitations. 

Spring,  first  section,  9:30;  second  section,  11:30;  Professor 
'hitehill,  20  S. 

On  Mondays  at  1.30  during  the  Winter  and  Spring  quarters  a 
pecial  laboratory  course  is  given  to  accompany  courses  1,  2  and  3, 
/hich  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  are  taking  the  courses 
amed.  Students  who  have  completed  these  courses  elsewhere  and 
iave  received  credit  for  the  same  may  be  admitted  to  this  laboratory 
ourse  and  will  receive  credit  for  the  work  done.  This  work  is  con- 
ucted  jointly  in  the  two  large  laboratories  of  the  department  by 
Professors  Whitehill  and  Kortright  with  the  assistance  of  students 
.ho  have  taken  advanced  work  in  chemistry. 

4.  Qualitative  Analysis.  This  is  a  laboratory  course,  treating 
>f  the  separation  and  detection  of  the  common  elements.     Students 

ing  this  course  are  under  the  constant  and  direct  supervision  of 
he  instructor,  and  they  are  expected  to  be  able  at  any  time  to  answer 
uestions  concerning  the  theory  and  practice  of  their  work.  One- 
hird  course. 

Fall,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  or  Wednesday  and  Friday,  1:30; 
•rofessor  Kortright,  22  S. 

5.  Qualitative  Analysis.  Continuation  of  course  4.  One-third 
ourse. 

Winter,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  or  Wednesday  and  Friday,  1:30; 
'rofessor  Kortright,  22  S. 

6.  Elementary  Quantitative  Analysis.  This  course  includes  a 
jmall  number  of  simple  gravimetric,  volumetric,  and  electrolytic  de- 

erminations,   together  with   the   study   of  the   operations   involved. 
)ne-third  course. 

Spring,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  or  Wednesday  and  Friday,  1:30; 
Professor  Kortright,  22   S. 

7.  Analysis  of  Coal,  Coke,  and  Water.  This  is  a  course  de- 
signed especially  for  engineering  students  but  open  to  others  who 
iave  the  necessary  preliminary  training.    One-third  course. 

Spring,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  or  Wednesday  and  Friday,  1:30; 
Professor  Kortright,  22  S. 

8.  Toxicology.      Designed  especially  for  medical  students.    The 
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course  includes  a  study  of  inorganic  and  organic  poisons,  their  phys 
ological  effects,  and  their  antidotes.    One-third  course. 

Spring,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1:30;    Professor  Kobtbight,  22 


9.  Quantitative  Analysis.  The  work  of  this  course  includes 
study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  quantitative  separation  an 
determination  of  the  different  elements;  the  analysis  of  ores,  ruin 
erals  and  technical  products;  the  proximate  and  ultimate  analysis  o 
organic  compounds;  the  investigation  of  foods;  sanitary  water  analy- 
sis; gas  analysis;  and  assaying.  Stveral  courses'  credit  may  be  ot 
tained  for  this  work  and  credit  is  given  each  term  for  the  work  com 
pleted. 

Fall,  Winter,   Spring,   1:30;    Professors  Whitehill  and   Kobtbight 
21  and  22  S. 

10.  Iron  and  Steel  Analysis.  This  course  includes  practice  ii 
the  analysis  of  ores,  iron,  and  steel.  The  special  methods  employee 
are  those  used  in  the  laboratories  of  the  iron  and  steel  works  locatei 
in   West   Virginia   and   western    Pennsylvania.      One-third   course. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  Tuesday     and     Thursday,     1:30;     Professoi 
Whitehill,  21  S. 

11.  Medical  Organic  Chemistry.  A  lecture  and  laboratory 
course  in  special  subjects,  of  organic  chemistry;  as  carbohydrates 
fats,  proteids,  and  foods  in  general. 

Winter,  8:30  to  10:30;    Professor  Kobtbight,  22  S. 

12.  Medical  Analysis.  The  study  and  practice  of  "the  analytical 
methods  used  in  modern  medicine. 

Spring,  8:30  to  10:30;   Professor  Kobtbight,  22  S. 

13.  Physical  Chemistry.  Lectures  and  recitations  giving  a  non- 
mathematical  exposition  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemical 
theory  as  developed  during  recent  years. 

Fall,  11:30  Professor  Kobtbight,  22  S. 

14.  Organic  Chemistry.     This  course  and  the  following  courses 

are  intended  for  students  who  specialize  in  chemistry.     They  consist 

of  two  lectures,  or  recitations,  and  at  least  six  laboratory  hours  each 

week. 

Fall,  10:30;    Professor  Kobtbight,  22  S. 

15.  Organic  Chemistry.      Continuation  of  course  14. 

Winter,  10:30;  Professor  Kobtbight,  22  S. 

16.  Organic  Chemistry.      Continuation  of  course  15. 

Spring,   10:30;    Professor  Kobtbight,   22   S. 
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17.  Chemical  Preparations.  This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  chemistry,  or  who 
>vish  to  become  teachers  of  the  science.  Exercises  in  the  construc- 
tion and  fitting  up  of  apparatus  will  be  given,  and  chemical 
manipulation  will  receive  special  attention.  Quantitative  work  in 
:he  verification  of  chemical  laws  will  be  undertaken  and  the  course 
jvill  be  made  as  fully  ilustrative  of  laboratory  processes  as  possible. 
Dne-half  course. 

Fall,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1:30;  Professor  Whitehill,  21  S. 

18.  Chemical  Preparations.      This   course   is   a   continuation   of 
ourse   17.     It   will    include   the   preparation   and   properties   of   some 

typical  organic  compounds,  and  the  work  will  be  mostly  quantitative 
a  character.    One-half  course. 

Winter,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1:30;  Professor  Whitehill,  21  S. 

19.  Chemical  Calculations.  This  course  is  designed  for  students 
.vho  wish  to  study  the  mathematical  principles  which  are  involved  in 
^hemical  operations.  It  includes  the  consideration  of  questions  in- 
volving weight  and  volume  reactions,  atomic  and  molecular  weight 
ieterminations,  the  methods  of  calculating  the  results  of  analyses, 
ind  the  various  other  computations  of  importance  to  the  student  of 
chemistry.     One-half  course. 

Spring,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1:30;   Professor  Whitehill,  £1  S. 

20.  Special  Work.     Chemistry  offers  a  wide  field  for  investiga- 
ion.     Special  work  in  any  of  the  various  departments  of  the  science 
may  be  taken  in  the  laboratory  under  the  direction  of  the  instructors, 
md  credit  will  be  given  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  accom- 
plished. 

For  courses  in  agricultural  chemistry,  see  announcements  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Credit  will  be  given  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for 
:ourses  in  this  subject  given  in  the  College  of  Engineering.  See  an- 
nouncements of  that  college. 


ECONOMICS    AND    SOCIOLOGY 

Professor  Reynolds 


It  is  the  aim  of  this  department,  as  at  present  constituted,  to  give 
elementary     and     practical     instruction  in  economics     and  sociology, 
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such  as  will  meet  the  requirements  of  a  good  college  course  and  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  special  and*  advanced  studies  in  these  branches 

Economics 

1.  Principles  of  Economics.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of 
the  general  subject  of  political  economy.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  exposition  of  fundamental  laws  as  operating  in  the  produc- 
tion, distribution,  exchange,  and  consumption  of  wealth.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  by  means  of  text-book,  recitations,  lectures,  and  refer- 
ences to  standard  works.  Fall,  8:30;   12  S. 

2.  Distribution  of  Wealth.  The  features  and  tendencies  of 
modern  industrial  organization;  rent,  interest,  wages,  profits,  profit- 
sharing,  co-operation,  socialism;  capitalistic  and  labor  combinations; 
monopolies;  state  regulations  of  corporations  and  industrial  organiza- 
tions.    Text-book,  lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  exercises. 

Winter,   8:30;    12   S. 

3.  The  Labor  Movement.  Labor  problems;  history  and  status 
of  labor;  labor  organizations,  their  origin,  development,  objects, 
methods,  achievements,  and  prospects;  industrial,  social,  and  polit- 
ical power  and  influence  of  labor  unions;  labor  legislation;  arbitra- 
tion and  conciliation.  Text-book,  lectures,  assigned  readings,  and 
exercises.  Spring,  8:30;   12  S. 

4.  Money  and  Banking.  A  discussion  of  the  nature  and  func- 
tions of  money;  an  examination  of  the  monetary  system  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  comparison  of  the  monetary  systems  of  the  leading 
nations  of  the  world;  a  sketch  of  monetary  theories  and  proposed  re- 
forms; nature  and  functions  of  banks,  and  some  requisites  for  an 
adequate  national  currency.  Text-book,  lectures,  and  assigned  read- 
ings. Fall,  2:00;   12  S. 

5.  Public  Finance.  A  study  of  public  expenditures,  sources  of 
revenue,  systems  of  taxation,  financial  policies,  public  debts,  and  pub- 
lic credit.       Text-book,  lectures,  and  assigned  readings. 

Winter,   2:00;    12   S. 

6.  Public  Economics.  An  examination  of  the  relations,  inter- 
ests, and  rights  of  the  State  in  regard  to  economic  enterprises;  the 
practicability  and  expediency  of  public  ownership  and  control  of  such 
enterprises,  with  a  study  of  the  history  and  results  of  such  control 
so  far  as  it  has  been  undertaken.  Text-book,  lectures,  and  assigned 
readings.  Spring,  2:00;   12  S. 
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7.     History  of  Economics.      An  outline  of  the  history  of   econ- 

mic  conceptions  and  theories  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present; 

sketch    of   economic    literature   in   Europe   and    the   United    States; 

conomic  conditions  and  the  rise  of  industries;   modern  industrialism, 

Its  rise,  character  and  tenaencies.     Text-book,  lectures,  and  exercises. 

Jmitted  in  1907-1908.  Spring,  2:00;    12  S. 

Sociology 

1.  Historical  Sociology.  An  outline  of  theories  of  the  origin 
nd  development  of  the  human  species;  of  the  origin,  location,  and 
haracteristics  of  the  different  races  of  men;  of  the  rise  and  growth 
if  institutions  and  arts,  such  as  language,  government,  religion,  and 
he  various  forms  of  industry.  Text-book,  lectures,  assigned  read- 
ags,  and  exercises.  Fall,  10:30;   12  S. 

2.  Analytical  Sociology.  An  examination  of  the  structure  and 
unctions  of  contemporary  society, — social  elements,  social  forces,  so- 
ial  organs,  social  activities,  social  conditions,  and  social  products, 
'ext-book,  lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  exercises. 

Winter,  10:30;    12  S. 

3.  Practical  Sociology.  An  outline  of  the  history  and  work  of 
>rganizations  for  social  betterment  and  reform;  of  contemporary 
harities,  their  methods  and  results,  and  of  the  treatment  of  the  de- 
•endent,  defective,  and  delinquent  classes.  Text-book,  lectures,  as- 
igned  readings,  and   exercises.  Spring,   10:30;    12   S. 

EDUCATION 

Professor  Deahl 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  aim  to  contribute  to  the 
:ducational  influences  and  to  the  professional  efficiency  of  the  schools 
»f  the  state  in  the  following  ways:  (1)  by  interesting  those  students 
vho  may,  without  intending  to  use  the  knowledge  in  teaching,  de- 
ire  to  study  the  science  of  education  as  a  part  of  their  general  cul- 
ure  course;  (2)  by  affording  university  students  who  wish  to  teach 
or  a  time  after  graduation  the  means  of  professional  training  com- 
aensurate  with  their  academic  training;  (3)  by  furnishing  appro- 
bate professional  education  to  university  students,  and  to  any  expe- 
ienced  teachers  of  suitable  age  and  attainments,  who  may  desire  to 
it  themselves  for  teachers,  principals,  or  superintendents  of  schools. 

Students  who  elect  education  as  their  major  may  combine  with  it 
\  limited  amount  of  work  in  psychology,  sociology,  or  philosophy. 
The  required  minor  may  be  in  any  department  of  the  University,  but 
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students  are  urged  to  do  sufficient  work  in  some  one  department  tc 
prepare  them  to  teach  a  particular  subject,  as  English,  physics,  mathe- 
matics, etc. 

1.  History  of  Education,  Ancient  and  Mediaeval.  A  study  in 
the  evolution  of  ideas  and  of  educational  ideals;  education  as  a 
social  and  political  factor  in  the  development  of  civilization;  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  Oriental  education — the  Egyptian  and  the  Hebrew  educa- 
tion as  types;  Greek  education,  Greek  life  and  ideals,  the  development 
of  social  bonds,  individualism,  reason,  human  culture,  and  moral 
freedom;  Roman  education — (a)  pagan  schools,  (b)  Christian 
schools,  (c)  Greek  influences;  early  Christian  schools  and  scholars; 
moslem  education;  the  middle  ages — (a)  the  seven  liberal  arts,  (b) 
the  revival  of  Charlemagne,  (c)  scholasticism,  (d)  rise  of  secular 
schools,    (e)   rise  of  universities.  Fall,  9:30;   24  W. 

2.  History  of  Education,  Modern.  A  study  of  the  development 
of  modern  education  in  Europe  and  America;  the  renaissance;  the 
reformation;  teaching  organizations;  the  development  of  modern 
educational  theory — (a)  humanism,  (b)  realism,  (c)  the  scientific, 
physiological,  psychological,  and  sociological  ideas  of  education;  the 
development  of  modern  national,  state,  and  city  systems;  the  develop- 
ment of  the  modern  curriculum  and  method.  Winter,  9:30;   24  W. 

3.  Modern  Educational  Theory.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is 
to  trace  the  development  of  modern  educational  thought  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  A  summary  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  mediaeval  edu- 
cation will  be  followed  by  a  study  of  the  educational  doctrines  as 
found  in  the  lives  and  writings  of  Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Froebel,  and 
other  reformers.  Spring,  9:30;   24  W. 

4.  Philosophy  of  Education.  This  course  aims  to  lay  the  basis 
of  a  scientific  theory  of  education.  The  process  of  education  is  ex- 
plained from  the  standpoint  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution;  the  prin- 
ciples thus  arrived  at  are  applied  from  the  standpoint  of  the  history 
of  civilization,  the  developing  powers  of  the  child,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  individual   and  social  efficiency.  Fall,   11:30;    24  'W. 

5.  Philosophy  of  Education.     A  continuation  of  course  4. 

Winter,  11:30;   24  W. 

6.  School  Administration  and  Supervision.  The  purpose  of 
courses  six  and  seven  is  to  present  the  principles  that  should  control 
in  the  administration  and  supervision  of  schools.  They  are  intended 
primarily  for  principals  and  superintendents  of  schools,  or  for  those 
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who  are  looking  forward  to  such  school  work.  Course  six  deals  with 
such  topics  as:  the  functions  of  school  boards,  the  control  of  the 
school  and  delegated  powers,  school  buildings  and  grounds,  the  equip- 
ment of  the  school,  the  superintendent  and  principal  as  to  personality 
and  preparation,  the  training  of  teachers  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  the  selection  and  promotion  of  teachers,  city  and  rural 
supervision,  the  program  of  studies  as  to  its  historical  development 
and  the  principles  that  should  control  in  its  making,  examinations 
and  tests,  grading  the  school  and  promoting  pupils,  community  organi- 
zation for  educational  endeavor,  etc.  Spring,  10:30;   24  W. 

7.  School  Administration  and  Supervision.  This  course  is  a 
continuation  of  course  six  and  makes  a  study  of  the  following  topics: 
business  and  educational  administration  of  schools,  the  school  sys- 
tem and  the  school,  the  functions  of  the  superintendent  and  of  the 
principal,  the  improvement  of  teachers  and  teaching,  the  teachers' 
meeting,  institutes  and  associations,  lesson  plans,  progress  books  and 
reports,  the  program  of  studies  in  elementary  and  in  secondary 
schools,  school  government  and  pupil  government,  the  selection  of 
books  and  the  use  of  libraries,  estimating  teaching  and  the  standard 

•of  school  work,  etc.     Omitted  in  1907-8.  Spring,  10:30;    24  W. 

8.  Foreign  School  Systems.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
make  a  comparative  study  of  the  school  systems  of  France  and 
Germany,  together  with  special  features  of  other  continental  systems. 
The    practical    problems    will    be    examined    from    the    standpoint    of 

erican  education.  Winter,  10:30;   24  W. 


9.  School  Systems,  British  and  American.  This  course  deals 
with  the  development  and  present  status  of  education  in  England, 
Scotland,  Canada,  and  the  United  States.  The  practical  workings 
of  the  systems  will  be  emphasized.     Omitted  in  1907-8. 

Winter,  10:30;    24  W. 

10.  The  Art  of  Studying  and  Thinking  and  Teaching.      The  aim 

of  this  course  is  to  point  out  how  to  study,  how  to  direct  the  work  of 
pupils,  how  to  train  pupils  to  think;  to  find  a  scientific  method  of  the 
recitation  and  to  determine  the  essential  elements  of  teaching.  Stu- 
dents will  formulate  and  discuss  lesson  plans,  observe,  so  far  as  con- 
ditions will  permit,  lessons  given  by  regular  teachers,  and  report  the 
same  in  class.  Prerequisites,  Philosophy  2  or  Education  12,  and  Educa- 
tion 4  and  5.  Spring,  11:30;    24  W. 

11.  Criticism  and  Supervision  of  Instruction.  This  course  is 
planned   for   teachers,   supervisors,   principals,   and   superintendents   of 
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schools.  It  will  make  an  intensive  study  and  application  of  some  fun- 
damental principles  of  education  in  both  method  and  program  of 
studies.  Lessons  will  be  planned  and  then  taught  with  a  class  of 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  Morgantown.  The  lessons  thus  taught 
will  be  discussed  in  conference.  The  course  will  afford  an  opportun- 
ity for  observation  of  lesson's,  practice  teaching,  and  the  supervision 
of  instruction.     Prerequisite,   Education  10. 

Fall  and  Winter,  hour  to  be  arranged;  24  W. 

12.  Apx>lications  of  Psychology  in  Learning  and  Teaching.  This 
course  will  present  the  principles  that  control  rational  learning  and 
successful  teaching  as  far  as  such  principles  may  be  derived  from 
psychological  laws.  A  number  of  psychological  topics — the  senses, 
sensation,  perception,  memory,  imagination,  reason,  association  of 
ideas,  apperception,  interest  and  attention,  mental  development,  will, 
habit,  and  character — will  be  studied.  Spring,  8:30;   24  W. 

13.  Seminar.      The  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school. 

Fall  or  winter,  2:00;   24  W. 

14.  Seminar.      High   schools   and   secondary  education. 

Fall  or  winter,  2:00;   24  W. 

15.  Seminar.  The  rural  school — its  function,  curriculum; 
state,  county,  and  district  supervision.  Spring,  2:00;   24  W. 

Note — Education  13  and  14  will  not  both  be  given  in  any  one  term. 

ENGLISH 

Professor  Armstrong.  Professor  Patterson.  Professor  Cox,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Barbe.  Associate  Professor  Neil,  and  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor  Smith. 

There  are  three  sections  in  this  department:  (1)  Rhetoric,  (2) 
English  Language  and  Literature,   (3)   Elocution. 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  open  to  all  students  who  have 
completed  the  entrance  requirements  in  English,  but  there  are  cer- 
tain prerequisites  for  particular  courses. 

Courses   1  to  9   are  preparatory. 

Rhetoric 

The  aim  of  this  division  of  Knglish  is  proficiency  in  English  com- 
position, especially  composition  in  prose. 

10.  Composition.  Daily  themes  and  fortnightly  long  papers, 
study  of  prose  masterpieces,  conferences,  recitations,  class  criticisms 
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of  written  exercises,  lectures.     Required   of  all  candidates  for  the 
baccalaureate  degree  in  arts  and  science. 

Fall,   10:30;    Professor  Patterson,   16  W. 
Fall,  11:30;   Winter,  9:30;   Professor  Smith,  13  W. 

11.  Rhetoric.  Two  or  three  themes  a  week,  study  of  prose 
masterpieces,  four  long  papers,  conferences  and  class  criticisms, 
lectures.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  baccalaureate  degree  in 
arts  and  science.  Winter,  10:30;   Professor  Patterson,  16  W. 

Spring,  9:30;  Professor  Smith,  13  W. 

12.  Argumentation.  Study  of  specimens,  practice,  lectures. 
Required  of  all  students  who  make  English  their  major. 

Spring,  10:30;   Professor  Patterson,  16  W 

13.  Exposition.     Study  of  specimens,  practice,  lectures. 

Fall,  11:30;  Professor  Patterson,  16  W. 

14.  Description  and  Narration.  Study  of  specimens,  practice, 
lectures.  Winter,  11:30;  Professor  Smith,  13  W. 

15.  Themes.  An  advanced  course.  Daily  themes  are  required; 
the  class  will  meet  the  instructor  twice  a  week  for  criticisms  and  lec- 
tures;  conferences. 

FaJl,  Winter,  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged;  Professor  Smith,  13  W. 

16.  The  Essay.  The  essayists  of  the  nineteenth  century  are 
studied  as  illustrating  the  uses  of  the  essay  form  and  its  growth  in 
our  literature;  writing  of  typical  essays. 

Fall,  9:30;  Professor  Patterson,  16  W. 

17.  The  Short  Story.  Examples  of  the  various  forms  are  read 
and  methods  analyzed;  the  development  of  the  short  story  during 
this  century  is  shown;   practice  in  writing.    Omitted  in  1907-8. 

Winter,  9:30;    Professor  Patterson,   16  W. 

18.  The  Poem.  The  history  of  versification,  lectures,  investi- 
gation of  assigned  topics,  composition,  and  criticism. 

Spring,  9:30;   Professor  Patterson,  16  W. 

19.  The  Novel.  Examples  of  the  various  forms  are  read  and 
methods  analyzed;  the  development  of  the  novel  is  shown;  practice 
in  the  invention  and  exposition  of  situation,  character   etc. 

Winter,  9:30;    Professor  Patterson,  16  W. 
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20.  The  Letter.  Some  great  writers  seen  in  their  letters  and  a 
study  of  their  use  of  this  form  of  composition;  practice  in  writing. 

Fall,  hour  to  be  arranged;   Professor  Smith,  13  W. 

21.  The  Critical  Review.  The  history  and  principles  of  literary 
criticism;  study  of  specimens;  practice  in  writing. 

Spring,  hour  to  be  arranged;   Professor  Smith,  13  W. 

23.  The  Drama.  A  study  of  the  different  forms  of  the  drama  in 
its  most  successful  periods;  its  development;  a  view  of  its  present 
requirements;   composition  and  criticism. 

Winter,  11:30;  Professor  Patteeson,  16  W. 

24.  Style.  A  study  of  style  in  nineteenth  century  prose;  writ- 
ing of  papers  in  imitation  of  the  masters  of  prose  style;  lectures. 

Spring,  11:30;  Professor  Patteeson,  16  W. 

25.  Prose  in  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Cen^ 
turies.     The  beginning  of  style  in  English  prose. 

Fall,  9:30;   Professor  Smith,  13  W. 

26.  Style  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  development  of  an 
artistic  sense  in  the  writing  of  English  prose. 

Winter,  hour  to  be  arranged;  Professor  Smith,  13  W. 

English  Language  and  Literature 

The  aims  of  this  division  of  English  are:  (a)  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  English  language; 
(b)  a  general  acquaintance  with  English  literature;  (c)  a  specific 
knowledge  of  certain  great  authors,  periods,  and  movements  in 
English  literature. 

30.  Old  English.  Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader;  the  essentials 
of  Anglo-Saxon  grammar;  translations.  Required  of  all  students 
who  make  English  their  major.     Not  elective  for  Freshmen. 

Fall,  8:30;   Professor  Cox,  23  W. 

31.  Old  English.  Beowulf.  Translation,  with  due  attention  to 
text,  metre,  literary  history,  etc.     Prerequisite,  English  30. 

Winter,  8:30;  Professor  Cox,  23  W. 

32.  Old  and  Middle  English.  Cynewulf's  Christ  and  Elene. 
Critical  reading  of  early  middle  English  texts.  Prerequisite,  English 
30.  Spring,  8:30;    Professor  Cox,  23  W. 

34.      Historical  English  Grammar.      History  of  the  language;  de- 
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Ijvelopment  and  decay  of  inflexions  and  formative  endings;  historical 
[syntax,  etc.    Prerequisite,  English  30.     Omitted  in  1907-8. 

Spring,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  11:30;  Professor  Cox, 
■23  W. 

35.  The  English  Language.  This  course  presents  a  general  sur- 
ivey  of  the  history  of  the  English  language.  It  will  include  a  study 
■  of  the  sources  of  our  vocabulary;  the  growth  of  the  literary  lan- 
guage; slang  and  legitimate  speech;  euphemism;  folk-etymology; 
■•transference  of  meaning,  etc.  Kittredge's  Words  and  their  Ways 
■in  English  Speech  will  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  this  course. 

Fall,  9:30;   Professor  Armstrong,  L. 

36.  General  Survey  of  English  Literature.  An  introduction  to 
I  che  study  of  literature.  It  will  include  a  historical  view  of  the 
I  whole  field  of  English  literature  and  a  close,  critical  study  of 
la  few  classics  from  each  of  the  great  periods  of  literary  development. 
(Required  of  all  students  who  make  English  their  major. 

Spring,  10:30;   Professor  Armstrong,  L. 

37.  Chaucer.  The  Canterbury  Tales.  During  the  first  part  of 
the  term  the  work  will  be  chiefly  linguistic  with  interpretation  of 
passages.  The  latter  part  of  the  term  will  be  devoted  to  a  some- 
jwhat  rapid  reading  with  such  consideration  of  form,  sources,  etc.,  as 

re  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  what  is  read.    Required  of 
all  students  who  make  English  their  major. 

Winter,  10:30;  Professor  Cox,  23  W. 

38.  The  Pre-Shakespearean  Drama.  This  course  considers  the 
.origin  and  the  development  of  the  English  drama,  through  the  mir- 

cle  plays,  the  moralities,  the  interludes,  and  the  plays  of  Shakes- 

leare's  immediate  predecessors.     A  few  of  the  plays  will  be  read 

ritically  with  regard  to  language,  metre,   etc.;    lectures.      Omitted 

a  1907-8. 

Fall,  11:30;  Professor  Cox,  23  W. 

39.  Shakespeare.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  the 
power  to  read  Shakespeare  with  intelligent  appreciation.  A  small 
number  of  plays  will  be  studied  carefully  with  special  attention  to 
exact  interpretation  and  to  those  peculiarities  of  language  in  which 
Shakespearean  usage  differs  from  our  own.  Required  of  all  students 
who  make  English  their  major. 

Fall,  10:30;   Professor  Cox,  23  W. 

40.  Shakespeare.      This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  39, 
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with    more    attention   to    literary   interpretation.      Required    of    all 
students  who  make  English  their  major. 

Winter,  10:30;    Professor  Armstrong,  L. 

41.  Shakespeare.  A  literary  course,  intended  for  purposes  of 
general  culture.  A  number  of  the  plays  will  be  read,  with  at- 
tention to  characters,  plot  development,  etc. 

Spring,  8:30;   Professor  Armstrong,  L. 

42.  Milton.  This  course  will  consider  Milton's  poems  and  the 
Areopagitica.  Early  part  of  the  work  linguistic;  interpretation  of 
passages;   consideration  of  forms,  sources,  style,  etc.;   lectures. 

Spring,  10:30;   Professor  Cox?  23  W. 

43.  The  Elizabethan  Period.  From  Tottel's  Miscellany  to  the 
death  of  Spenser  (15  57-1539).  Among  the  authors  studied  are  Wyatt, 
Surrey,  Roger  Ascham,  Foxe,  Lyly,  Sidney,  Marlowe,  Hooker,  and 
Spenser.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  Spenser.  Shakespeare 
not  considered.  Fall,  11:30;  Professor  Cox,  23  W. 

44.  English  Literature  from  the  death  of  Spenser  to  the  closing 
of  the  theaters  (1599-1642).  Among  the  authors  studied  are  Bacon, 
Raleigh,  Ben  Jonson,  Chapman,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Middleton. 
Webster,  Massinger,  Donne,  Herrick,  Burton,  Ford,  and  Shirley. 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  not  considered. 

Winter,  11:30;  Professor  Cox,  23  W. 

45.  English  Literature  of  the  Queen  Anne  Period.  The  course 
will  deal  with  those  writers  who  are  especially  representative  of  the 
classical  spirit  in  English  literature.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
Dryden,  Swift,  Addison,  Steele,  DeFoe,  Pope,  and  Gay. 

Spring,  11:30;  Professor  Cox,  23  W. 

46.  English  Literature  from  the  death  of  Swift  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  (1745-1798).  Gray,  Collins,  Johnson, 
Goldsmith,  Cowper,  Sheridan,  Burke,  Burns,  and  Blake;  some  atten- 
tion to  lesser  writers.     Omitted  in  1907-8. 

Fall,  9:30;   Professor  Armstrong,  L. 

47.  English  Literature  from  the  publication  of  the  Lyrical  Bal- 
lads to  the  death  of  Scott  (1798-1832).  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron, 
Shelley,  Keats,  Hazlitt,  Lamb,  De  Quincy,  Jane  Austen,  and  Scott; 
some  attention  to  lesser  authors.     Omitted  in  1907-8. 

Winter,  9:30;   Professor  Armstrong.  L. 

48.  English  Literature  from  the  death  of  Scott  to  the  death  of 
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Tennyson   (1S32-1892), — the  poets.     Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold,  Mrs. 
Browning,   Swinburne,  Rossetti,  and  Morris. 

Spring,  9:30;    Professor  Armstrong,  L. 

49.  English  Literature  since  183  2 — the  prose  writers.  Carlyle, 
Macaulay,  Ruskin,  Arnold,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Eliot,  Stevenson,  and 
others.     Omitted  in  1907-8.  Spring,  9:30;   Professor  Armstrong,  L. 

50.  The  English  Bible.  A  study  of  the  English  Bible  as  litera- 
ture; discussion  of  its  literary  forms  and  interpretation  of  some  of 
its  masterpieces.  Fall,   10:30;    Professor  Armstrong,  L. 

51.  The  Short  Story.  The  short  story  as  a  form  of  literature. 
A  study  of  its  development  and  some  of  its  types  from  Poe  to  Kip- 
ling. Winter,  9:30;   Professor  Armstrong,  L. 

52.  American  Literature.  A  brief  outline  of  its  historical  de- 
velopment and  a  study  of  selected  works  of  representative  authors. 

Pall,  8:30;  Professor  Armstrong,  L. 

53.  The  Novel.  The  study  in  this  course  will  include  the  his- 
torical development  of  the  novel;  its  significance;  relation  to  modern 
life;  the  types;  tendencies;  a  wide  reading  of  novels;  reports;  lec- 
tures.    Omitted  in  1907-8.  Winter,  11:30;   Professor  Cox,  23  W. 

54.  English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads.  This  course  will  con- 
sider the  beginnings  and  development  of  popular  poetry;  a  wide  read- 
ing of  English  and  Scottish  ballads;  interpretation  and  criticism; 
reports,  by  students,  on  assigned  topics;    lectures.     Omitted  in  1907-8. 

Spring,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11:30;  Professor  Cox,  23  W. 

55.  English  Literature.  Study  of  an  author.  The  entire  pro- 
duction, or  the  most  important  work,  of  some  selected  author  will 
be  studied  to  gain  a  complete  view.  The  author  to  be  studied  in 
1907-8  is  John  Ruskin.  Winter,   8:30;    Professor  Armstrong,  L. 

Elocution 

The  aim  of  this  division  of  English  is  artistic  expression  in  all  the 
forms  of  public   speaking. 

Note. — The  necessity  of  English  literature  in  connection  with  the 
work  in  elocution  cannot  be  too  often  impressed.  No  student  will  be 
recommended  as  a  teacher  of  elocution  or  as  a  public  reader  unless  he 
has  had,  in  addition  to  his  courses  in  elocution,  at  least  six  courses 
in  English  literature. 
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Requirements  for  Certificates.  Students  applying  for  a  certifi- 
cate in  elocution  must  have  reached  full  senior  standing  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  this  University  or  in  some  school  of  equal 
grade;  all  class  courses  in  elocution  shall  have  been  completed  and 
such  private  lessons  taken  as  the  individual  need  of  the  student  may 
have  required. 

The  following  courses  are  offered,  each  occupying  one  college  term. 

1.  Principles  of  Elocution.  A  study  of  vocal  organs  and 
muscles;  methods  of  breathing;  vocal  culture  for  purity,  strength, 
compass,  flexibility,  and  sustaining  power;  study  and  application  of 
vocal  elements, —  form,  degree,  stress,  quality;  first  principles  of 
action.  Fall,  2:00;  Winter,  3:00;   Professor  Neil,  14  M. 

2.  Principles  of  Elocution.  Vocal  culture  continued;  study  and 
drill  in  the  vocal  elements;  pitch,  degree,  change,  melody,  time, 
quantity,  pause,  movement;  completion  of  principles  of  action;  analy- 
sis, preparation,  and  rendition  of  selections;  criticism  of  application 
of  elements.  Spring,  Winter,  2:00;   Professor  Neil,  14  M. 

3.  Literary  Analysis  and  Rendition.  Development  of  individ- 
uality in  voice  and  action;  lectures  on  analysis,  mind  concentration, 
memory,  scene  building,  and  interpretation;  individual  study  of  se- 
lections from  every  style;  rendition  of  prescribed  selections  and  criti- 
cism by  members  of  class  and  instructor. 

4.  History  of  Oratory.  A  philosophical  survey  of  the  origin 
and  the  history  of  the  oration;  a  study  of  the  leading  orators  of  the 
various  periods;  analysis  by  each  student  of  the  noted  speeches  of 
different  times  and  countries;  class  reviews  of  the  style,  diction, 
depth,  clearness,  climax,  and  persuasive  power  of  the  orators  studied. 

Fall,  3:00;   Professor  Nell,  14  M. 

5.  Original  Orations.  Lectures  on  styles  of  address,  kinds  of 
discourse,  construction  of  speeches,  ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern 
oratory,  and  the  sources  of  eloquence;  preparation  and  delivery  of 
topical  speeches  and  original  orations. 

Winter,  9:30  Professor  Neil,  14  M. 

6.  Argumentation  and  Debate.  Lectures  on  extempore  speak- 
ing, principles  of  debate,  preparation  of  briefs,  arrangement  of  argu- 
ment, team  w^ork,  and  rebuttal;  extempore  speeches  and  debates  re- 
quired of  every  student.  Fall,  10:30;  Professor  Neil,  14  M. 

7.  Advanced     Argumentation     and     Debate.      Continuation     of 
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•course  6.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  mastery 
over  the  perplexing  technicalities  of  argumentative  laws,  to  develop 
a  clear,  direct,  forceful,  and  persuasive  style  of  speaking,  and  to  per- 
fect the  art  of  team  debating.        Winter,  10:30;  Professor  Neil,  14  M. 

8.  English  Classics.  Lectures  on  Shakespeare,  Dickens,  Brown- 
ing, Tennyson,  and  others;  study,  interpretation,  and  memoriter  ren- 
dition of  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays;  interpretative  analysis  of  one 
other  play  and  of  selections  from  other  English  masters. 

Spring,  10:30;   Professor  Neil,  14  M. 

Private  Lessons 

In  addition  to  the  class  work  in  elocution,  a  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive course  of  individual  instruction  is  offered.  Each  lesson 
occupies  a  full  one-hour  period,  and  is  devoted  to  a  single  individual. 
This  branch  of  the  work  is  indispensable  to  all  who  wish,  to  follow 
any  line  of  public  speaking.  The  instruction  may  be  taken  either  as 
single  lessons  or  in  courses  of  one  college  term  each. 

Tuition  for  Private  Lessons 

Single  Lesson $  2.50 

Per  college  term,  1  per  week 20.00 

Per  college    term,   2  per  week 35.00 

FINE  ARTS 

Associate  Professor  Leonard  and  Mrs.  Hubbard 

Credit  will  be  given  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for 
courses  not  to  exceed  five  in  number,  taken  in  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts.  In  case  credit  is  asked  for  the  maximum  number  of  five 
courses,  these  must  include  the  courses  in  the  history  of  art.  See 
nnouncement  on  a  later  page. 

GEOLOGY   AND    MINERALOGY 

Professor  Brown,  Dr.  Grimsley,  and  Mr.  Larew 

The  equipment  for  purposes  of  illustrative  teaching  in  this  sub- 
ject consists  of  many  thousands  of  fossils,  casts  and  models,  a  good 
collection  of  minerals,  specimens  of  all  the  important  building 
stones,  and  Ward's  College  Collection  in  Paleontology,  showing  the 
advancement  from  the  early  forms  of  life  to  those  of  the  present 
time.  The  University  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  great  coal  pro- 
ducing  region,    within    five    miles    of   the   western    fold    of   the   Appa- 
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lachian  mountains,  and  oil  and  gas  wells  are  but  a  short  distance 
away.  The  natural  facilities  for  the  study  of  geology  are  unsur- 
passed. 

1.  Meteorology.  Man  and  nature;  the  economic  products  of  the 
earth;  meteorological  instruments  and  methods.  Davis'  Physical 
Geography.  Prerequisite,  Physical  Geography  and  Physics  1.  Omitted 
in  1906-7.  Winter,  11:30;   Mr.  Larew,  30  S. 

2.  General  Geology.  A  general  course  in  dynamic  and  struc- 
tural geology;  economic  applications  of  geology  will  receive  special 
attention;  numerous  excursions  will  be  made;  recitations,  lectures, 
and  field  work.  Le  Conte's  Elements  of  Geology.  Prerequisites, 
Chemistry,  1,  2,  Physics  2. 

Fall,  11:30;  Spring,  10:30;  Professor  Brown,  30  S. 

3.  Paleontology.  The  progress .  and  development  of  plants 
and  animals  through  the  different  ages  of  the  earth;  recitations  and 
lectures.  For  illustration  in  this  subject  the  University  has  an  equip- 
ment of  many  thousands  of  fossils,  casts  and  models.  Le  Conte's 
Elements  of  Geology.    Prerequisites,  Zoology  1  and  Botany  2. 

Winter,   11:30;    Professor  Brown,  30   S. 

4.  Economic  Geology.  Common  rock  and  vein-forming  min- 
erals; physical  geography  and  geology  of  the  United  States;  the 
origin  of  ore  deposits;  mining  terms  and  methods;  metalliferous 
deposits;  recitations  and  lectures.  Ries'  Elements  of  Economic  Geol- 
ogy.   Prerequisite,  Geology  3. 

Fall,  10:30;   Spring,  11:30;   Professor  Brown,  30    S. 

5.  Economic  Geology.      The  fuels coal,  oil,  and  natural  gas — 

soils,  clays,  and  fertilizers,  precious  stones  and  building  stones;  rec- 
itations and  lectures.  Ries'  Elements,  and  Merrill's  Stones  for 
Building  and  Decoration.  Winter,  10:30;    Professor  Brown,  30  S. 

6.  Mineralogy.  Crystallography;  physical  qualities  of  miner- 
als; description  of  minerals  consisting  of  basic  elements  to  the  sili- 
cates; recitations,  lectures,  and  practical  determinations.  The  Univer- 
sity has  a  good  collection  of  minerals  for  practical  instruction. 
Moses'  Elements  of  Mineralogy. 

Fall,  8:30;    Spring,  9:30;   Professor  Brown,  30  S. 

7.  Mineralogy.  The  silicates  and  hydrocarbon  compounds  and 
their  determination.    Moses'  Elements  of  Mineralogy. 

Winter,  8:30;   Professor  Brown,  30  S. 
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8.  Economic  Geology.  A  study  of  the  occurrence,  origin,  dis- 
tribution and  methods  of  working  the  economic  materials  of  the 
stratified  and  igneous  rocks,  as  limes,  cements,  salt,  coals,  clays,  oil 
and  gas,  copper,  gold,  silver,  etc.;  lectures  and  recitations.  This 
,-ourse  is  intended  for  all  students  interested  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  mineral  wealth  of  this  country  and  especially  of  West  Virginia. 
Ries'  Economic  Geology  of  the  United  States.  The  various  govern- 
ment and  state  reports,  mining  journals,  and  technical  treatises  will 
be  used  as  references.  Winter,  10:30;   Dr.  Grimsley.  L. 

GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

Professor  Tkuscott  and  Mr.  Baumgabtneb 

NOTE — The  text-books  named  in  the  following  courses  may  be 
changed  at  any  time,  but  the  grade  and  character  of  the  work  out- 
lined in  each  will  remain  the  same. 

Students  taking  German  as  a  major  will  be  expected  to  take  as 
collateral  work  three  courses  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  three  courses  in  the 
history  of  Germany. 

1.  Elementally  German.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  elements  of  the  grammar,  to  give  him  a  reading 
knowledge  of  the  easiest  German  prose,  and  as  much  practice  as 
possible  in  pronunciation.  Vos',  Bierwirth's  or  Thomas'  Grammar. 
Super's  German  Reader,  Part  I. 

Fall,  first  section,  9:30;  Mr.  Baumgabtneb;  second  section,  10:30; 
Mr.   Baumgabtneb.     Winter,   11:30;    Professor   Teuscott,   19   W. 

2.  Elementary  German.  A  continuation  of  course  1;  reading 
of  easy  prose  and  poetry;  several  poems  will  be  memorized.  Elemen- 
tary work  in  composition.  Super's  Reader;  Lechner's  Legends  of 
German  Heroes;  Collar's  German  Lessons. 

Winter,  first  section,  9:30;  Mr.  Baumgabtneb;  second  section,  10:30 ; 
Mr.* Baumgabtneb.     Spring,  11:30;  Professor  Teuscott,  19  W. 

3.  Elementary  German.  A  continuation  of  course  2 ;  reading, 
dictation,  elementary  work  in  composition,  accompanied  by  a  review 
of  the  main  points  of  the  grammar;  Immensee;  Hoeher  als  die 
Kirche;  L'Arrabiata;   Collar's  German  Lessons. 

Fall,  11:30,  Professor  Teuscott;  Spring,  first  section,  9:30;  second 
section,  10:30;    Mr.  Baumc.aetneb,  19  W. 

4.  German  Prose.  Rapid  reading  of  prose  by  modern  authors 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  more  general  phases  of  the 
language.  Fall,  8:30;  Mr.  Baumgabtneb,  19  W. 
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5.  Composition.  Translation  of  English  prose  into  German; 
discussion  of  grammatical  points  in  connection  with  the  transla- 
tion; dictation;  study  of  the  irregular  verbs.  Harris'  Prose  Compo- 
sition;  Thomas'  Grammar,  Part  II. 

Winter,  8:30;   Mr.  Baumgabtxer,  19  W. 

6.  German  Poetry.  Translation  of  one  long  poem  and  one 
drama;  reading  of  many  and  memorizing  of  several  well-known  poems. 
Hermann  und  Dorothea;  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans;  Klenze's  Deut- 
sche Gedichte. 

Spring,   8:30;    Mr.  Baumgartner,   19  W. 

7.  Advanced  Prose.  Reading  of  descriptive  and  narrative 
prose.  Selections  from  the  works  of  Ludwig,  Storm,  Keller,  Meyer, 
and  Sudermann.  Fall,  8:30;    Professor  Truscott,  18  W. 

8.  Advanced  Composition.  Dictation;  oral  practice  based  on 
Bronson's   Colloquial  German;    Jagemann's  Prose  Composition. 

Winter,  8:30;   Professor  Truscott,  18  W. 

9.  Heine.  Study  of  his  life;  reading  from  his  prose  and  poetry; 
Reisebilder;  Die  romantische  Schule;   Das  Buch  der  Lieder. 

Spring,  8:30;  Professor  Truscott.  18  W. 

10.  Lessing.  Biography  by  Rolleston.  The  following  plays  will 
be  read:  Miss  Sara  Sampson,  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  Emilia  Galotti, 
Nathan  der  Weise.    Lectures  on  the  works  not  read  in  class. 

Fall,  9:30;  Professor  Truscott,  18  W. 

11.  Goethe.  Study  of  his  life;  reading  of  Werther's  Leiden; 
Iphigenie  auf  Tauris;   Tasso;   Faust,  Part  I. 

Winter,  9:30;  Professor  Truscott,  18  W. 

12.  Schiller.  Study  of  his  life;  reading  of  Don  Carlos;  Wallen- 
stein;  Wilhelm  Tell.  Spring,  9:30;  Professor  Truscott,  18  W. 

13.  History  of  German  Literature.  From  early  times  to  1500. 
This  course  is  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  literature,  its  beginnings 
and  development,  and  lays  stress  upon  the  most  important  authors 
and  the  chief  epochs.  Reading  and  discussion  of  representative  works. 
Selections  from  Das  Nibelungenlied,  das  Gudrunslied,  and  the  works 
of  Hartmann  von  Aue,  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  Gottfried  von  Strass- 
burg,  and  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide.  Scherer's  History  of  German 
Literature.  Fall,  10:30;  Professor  Truscott,  18  W. 

14.  History  of  German  Literature.     From  1500  to  1800.     Con- 
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tinuation  of  course  13.  Selections  from  the  works  of  Luther,  Klop- 
stock,  Wieland,  and  Herder.  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller  not  con- 
sidered.    Scherer's  History  of  German  Literature. 

Winter,  10:30;  Professor  Tkuscott,  18  W. 

15.  History  of  German  Literature.  From  1800  to  1900.  Con- 
tinuation of  course  14.  Selections  from  the  works  of  Tieck,  Kleist, 
Grillparzer,  Uhland,  Hebbel,  Ludwig,  Keller,  Meyer,  Alexis,  Freytag, 
Wildenbruch,  Sudermann,  and  Hauptmann.  Heine  not  considered. 
Meyer's  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Litteratur  im  neunzehnten  Jahrhun- 
dert.  Spring,   10:30;    Professor   Truscott,   18   W. 

16.  Scientific  German.  Intended  for  students  in  the  scientific 
courses  who  xiave  had  at  least  a  year  of  elementary  German.  The 
purpose  is  to  teach  the  students  to  read  at  sight  scientific  articles 
in  German.  Hodges'  German  Science  Reader;  Conn's  Ueber  Bak- 
terien.     Omitted  in  1907-8.        Winter,  11:30;  Mr.  Baumgartner,  19  W. 

17.  Journalistic  German.  Newspaper  and  magazine  articles  on 
various  subjects.  Prehn's  Journalistic  German;  Lodeman's  Germany 
and  the  Germans;  New  Yorker  Staatszeitung.     Omitted  in  190  7-8. 

Spring,  11:30;  Mr.  Baumgartner,  19  W. 

18.  Historical  German.  A  reading  course  in  historical  prose. 
Subjects  taken  from  the  political  and  literary  history  of  Germany. 
Schrakamp's  Erzaehlungen  aus  der  deutschen  Geschichte;  Kostyak's 
Deutschland  und  die  Deutschen;  Schoenf  eld's  German  Historical 
Prose;  Freytag's  Karl  der  Grosse.  Prerequisite,  three  courses  of 
German.  Winter,  11:30;  Mr.  Baumgabtner,  19  W. 

19.  German  Comedies.  Three  popular  comedies  will  be  studied: 
Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Gutzkow's  Zopf  und  Schwert;  Frey- 
tag's Die  Journalisten.  Composition  once  a  week  throughout  the 
course.     Prerequisite,  four  courses  of  German. 

Spring,  11:30;   Mr.  Baumgartner,  19  W. 

20.  Middle  High  German.  Grammar.  Bachman's  Mittelhoch- 
deutsches  Lesebuch.  Readings  and  translation  into  modern  German 
from  Das  Nibelungenlied;  Der  arme  Heinrich;  Walter  von  der  Vogel- 
weide.     History  of  the  literature. 

Two  or  three  times  a  week  throughout  the  year  at  an  hour  to  be 
arranged.  Professor  Truscott,  18  W. 
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GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor  Gbeen  and  Miss  Johnson 

1.  White's  First  Greek  Book  (Chapters  I-XL).  This  course  is 
for  beginners.  The  work  covers  pronunciation,  accent,  declensions 
and  conjugations,  etymology  of  words,  and  simple  translations  from 
Greek  into  English  and  from  English  into  Greek  to  illustrate  the 
principles  of  grammar  as  given  in  the  text. 

Fall,  9:30;  Miss  Johnson,  7  M. 

2.  Whites  First  Greek  Book  (Completed).  A  continuation  of 
course  1;  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  vocabulary;  daily  exercises 
in  sight  reading.  The  first  book  of  the  Anabasis  is  read  in  connection 
with  courses  1  and  2.     Prerequisite,  Greek  1. 

Winter,  9:30;   Miss  Johnson,  7  M. 

3.  Xenophon's  Anabasis  (Books  It.,  m.,  and  IV.).  Prose  com- 
position; a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  grammar.  Prerequisite,  Greek 
1  and  2.  Goodwin's  Xenophon's  Anabasis;  Goodwin's  Greek  Gram- 
mar;   Pearson's   Greek    Prose    Composition. 

Spring,  9:30;   Miss  Johnson,  7  M. 

4.  Select  Readings.  Selections  from  the  works  of  Xenophon 
and  Herodotus;  continued  sight  reading;  review  of  Greek  accidence 
and  further  study  of  syntax. 

Fall,  10:30;  Professor  Gbeen  or  Miss  Johnson.  L. 

5.  Lysias'  Orations.  A  study  of  the  form  of  Greek  orations 
and  Lysias'  style;  collateral  library  work  assigned  to  each  student; 
sight  reading.  Prerequisites,  Greek  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  or  their  equiva- 
lent. 

Winter,  10:30;   Professor  Gbeen  or  Miss  Johnson,  L. 

6.  Homer's  Iliad  or  Odyssey  (Books  I.,  n.,  and  HI.)  and  Hom- 
eric Verse.  All  the  text  is  read  metrically.  Etymology,  mythology, 
and  prosody  are  studied  in  connection  with  the  text.  Seymour's 
Iliad.  Collateral  reading:  Jebb's  Introduction  to  Homer;  Glad- 
stone's Time  and  Place  of  Homer.   Prerequisites,  Greek,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

Spring,  10:30;  Professor  Gbeen,  or  Miss  Johnson,  L. 

7.  Lucian's  Shorter  Dialogues.  Given  alternately  with  Greek 
5.  The  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  and  other  short  dialogues  are  read. 
Selections  from  Lucian  by  Williams.    Omitted  in  1907-8. 

Winter,  10:30;  Professor  Gbeen  or  Miss  Johnson,  L. 
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8.  Aeschines  Against  Ctesiphon.  The  aggressions  of  Philip  of 
Macedon;  the  political  institutions  of  Greece  and  the  constitution 
of  Athens  are  studied  in  connection  with  the  text.  Aeschines  against 
Ctesiphon,  by  Richardson  Fall,  9:30;  Professor  Green,  L 

9.  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito.  A  study  of  Athenian  methods  of 
judicial  procedure  and  criminal  jurisprudence  accompany  the  read- 
ing of  the  Apology.    Dyer's  Apology  and  Crito. 

Fall,  11:30;   Professor  Green,  L. 

10.  Greek  Literature  in  English  Translation.  Lectures  tracing 
the  development  of  artistic  forms  of  literary  expression  among  the 
Greeks.  Some  of  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  literature  are  read  in 
standard  English  translations.  Frequent  written  reports  by  mem- 
bers of  the  class  upon  assigned  readings.  This  course  is  intended  foi 
mature  students  of  considerable  experience  in  the  study  of  language 
and  literature,  but  no  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  is  required. 
Capps'  Homer  to  Theocritus.  Collateral  reading:  Jebb's  Greek  Lit- 
erature, Mahaffey's  History  of  Greek  Literature.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  epic  and  melic  poetry  and  the  choral  ode. 

Fall,  8:30;   Professor  Green,  L. 

11.  Greek  Literature  in  English  Translation.  A  continuation 
of  course  10,  but  deals  especially  with  the  drama  and  the  develop- 
ment of  literary  prose.  Winter,  8:30;  Professor  Green,  L. 

12.  Myths  and  Legends.  A  study  of  those  myths  and  legends 
upon  which  a  large  number  of  ancient  and  modern  classics  are  based 
and  to  which  frequent  reference  is  made  in  English  literature.  No 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  is  necessary.  Prerequisite  for  major 
credit,  Greek  5  or  7.     Guerber's  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Spring,  8:30;  Professor  Green,  L. 

13.  Aristophanes.  The  reading  of  one  or  more  of  the  plays  will 
be  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the  development  of  Greek  comedy, 
and  the  influence  of  the  stage  upon  social  and  political  life  at 
Athens.  Winter,  11:30;  Professor  Green,  L. 

14.  Euripides.  One  or  more  of  the  tragedies  will  be  trans- 
lated in  class.  Other  plays  by  the  same  author  will  1 3  read  before 
the  class  by  the  instructor  or  studied  by  members  of  the  class  with 
the  aid  of  standard   translations.     Incidental  study  ot  Greek  metric. 

Fall,  hour  to  be  arranged;  Professor  Green,  L. 
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15.  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown.  Stress  is  laid  on  correct  use 
of  synonyms,  Greek  rhetoric,  and  oratory;  frequent  sight  transla- 
tions.    Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,  by  Goodwin. 

Winter,  9:30;   Professor  Gbeen,  L. 

16.  Aeschylus'  Prometheus  Bound.  History  of  the  develop- 
ment of  dramatic  art  among  the  Greeks;  study  of  the  adaptation  of 
epic  and  lyric  forms  to  the  purpose  of  the  drama;  much  attention  is 
given  to  the  metrical  systems  of  the  lyric  passages.  Allen's  Prome- 
theus Bound  of  Aeschylus. 

Winter,  hour  to  be  arranged;   Professor  Gbeen,  L. 

17.  The  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  A  study  of  the  Greek  trilogy; 
lectures  on  the  Greek  theatre.     D'Ooge's  Antigone  of  Sophocles. 

Spring,  11:30;  Professor  Gbeen,  L. 

18.  New  Testament  Greek.  A  comparative  study  of  the  syn- 
optic gospels.  In  the  translation,  pure,  idomatic  English  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  required.     Westcott  and  Hort. 

Spring,  9:30  Professor  Gbeen,  L. 

19.  Selected  Odes  of  Pindar.  Much  attention  is  given  to  a 
practical  mastery  of  the  form.  The  poems  are  read  rhythmically  with 
the  purpose  of  developing  an  appreciation  of  the  lyrical  perfection. 
Seymour's  Odes  of  Pindar. 

Spring,  hour  to  be  arranged;   Professor  Gbeen,  L. 

20.  Seminary  in  Greek.  Papers  and  discussions  on  assigned 
topics;  large  opportunities  for  original  investigation  and  specializa- 
tion. For  graduate  students  and  those  well  advanced  in  their  college 
course,  who  desire  to  become  specialists  in  this  department.  Credit 
is  given  for  one-third  of  a  course  each  quarter,  or  more,  if  the  work 
accomplished  justifies  it. 

Fall,      Winter,      and      Spring,      bi-weekly,      2:00-4:00;       Professor 
Gbeen,  L. 

HISTORY  ANT)  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Professor  Callahan  and  Professor  Fleming 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  arranged  under  four 
general  titles:  (1)  Continental  European  History,  (2)  English 
History,   (3)   American  History,  and   (4)    Political  Science. 

Instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  text-book  work,  assigned  collat- 
eral readings;  preparation  of  papers,  syllabi,  and  maps;  special 
reports,  recitations.,  and  informal  conferences. 
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Students  are  encouraged  to  observe  and  to  read  contemporary 
history  and  politics. 

An  association  of  those  who  are  especially  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  department  meets  fortnightly  for  part  of  the  year  to  hear  the 
discussion  of  special  topics  and  current  problems. 

An  afternoon  hour  is  designated  for  conferences  and  for  direc- 
tion of  library  work. 

Courses  in  Continental  European  History 

Students  who  select  continental  European  history  as  their  prin- 
cipal study  are  advised  to  take  at  least  one  year  in  French,  or  Ger- 
man,  in  the  early  part  of  the  University  course. 

Among  the  books  of  reference,  which  every  student  will  often 
need  to  consult,  are  Ploetz's  Epitome  of  Universal  History  and  some 
good  historical  atlas,  such  as  Putzger's  Historischer  Schul-Atlas. 

7.  Essentials  of  History:  Orient,  Greece,  and  Rome.  For  col- 
lege students  who  need  a  survey  of  the  general  field  of  history,  em- 
phasizing the  epochal  events.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
furnish  regular  college  students  a  substantial  basis  for  the  more  in- 
tensive courses  in  college  history,  and  to  give  to  those  who  have  not 
time  for  the  period  courses  an  acquaintance  with  the  essential  facts 
of  history  and  an  understanding  of  the  continuity  and  inter-relation 
of  historical  events  and  the  operation  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  story 
of  human  development.  This  course  considers  the  Orient,  Greece, 
and  Rome. 

Winter,  9:30;   Professor  Fleming,  22  W. 

8.  Essentials  of  History:  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Ages.  A  con- 
tinuation  of   course    7   in   purpose   and   method. 

Spring,   9:30;    Professor  Fleming,   22  W. 

9.  History  of  Oriental  Civilization.  This  is  a  general  culture 
course,  and  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  study  of  history.  It  begins 
with  a  survey  of  primitive  society  and  traces  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  human  institutions.  It  directs  especial  attention  to  the 
early  institutional  history  of  China,  Japan,  India,  Chaldea,  Assyria, 
and  Egypt,  gives  a  survey  of  their  contributions  to  civilization  and 
traces  the  development  and  influence  of  contact  with  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  west.  It  closes  with  a  sketch  of  Hebrew  history,  an 
institutional  study  of  the  Bible,  and  the  organization  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  Fall,  10:30;   Professor  Fleming,  22  W. 

10.  History  of  Greece.  In  this  course  the  central  idea  will  be 
the  development  of  civilized  life  as  expressed  in  art,  literature,  and 
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philosophy,  in  personal  character  and  social  customs,  as  well  as  in 
political  ideas  and  institutions.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  gain 
an  appreciation  of  what  the  Greeks  were  and  what  they  gave  to  civ- 
ilization. Winter,  10:30;  Professor  Fleming,  22  W. 

11.  History  of  Rome.  A  sketch  of  the  Roman  republic  with 
special  reference  to  the  expansion  of  the  Roman  power,  and  an  in- 
tensive study  of  the  empire.  The  aim  in  this  course  is  to  trace 
the  development  of  Roman  institutions,  character,  and  civilization, 
to  explain  the  genius  of  the  Roman  people  for  organization  and  gov- 
ernment, and  to  call  attention  to  the  contributions  of  Rome  to  mod- 
ern civilization.  Spring,   10:30;    Professor  Fleming,   22  W. 

12.  Mediaeval  History.  This  course  begins  with  the  period 
of  institutional  chaos  following  the  breakup  of  the  Roman  empire 
and  ends  with  the  rise  of  modern  states.  Especial  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  three  prime  factors  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages, 
— the  surviving  civilization  of  Rome,  the  Christian  church,  and  the 
German  people.  Political  history,  except  in  the  case  of  France,  is 
subordinated  to  the  study  of  social  and  economic  institutions — the 
church,  feudalism,  the  crusades,  schools!  and  learning,  commerce, 
and  the  rise  of  cities.     Omitted  in  1907-8.        Professor  Fleming,  22  W. 

13.  The    Renaissance    and    the    Reformation;     1300-1648.       A 

transition  from  mediaeval  to  modern  history.  The  development  of 
the  forces  of  modern  civilization.  Beginning  with  the  survey  of  the 
economic,  political,  and  intellectual  conditions  at  the  close  of  the 
middle  ages,  this  course  gives  the  student  general  knowledge  of  the 
rise  and  decline  of  the  papal  hierarchy,  the  renaissance  in  Italy  and 
Germany,  the  protestant  revolution  in  the  principal  European 
states,  the  counter-reformation,  and  the  religious  wars  to  the  Treaty 
of  Westphalia.    Prerequisite,  History  2.    Omitted  in  1907-8. 

Professor  Fleming,  22  W. 


14.  Continental  European  History  since  1648.  This  course 
covers  the  rise  of  Prussia,  the  period  of  French  ascendency,  the 
revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  eras,  the  period  of  reaction  the  uni- 
fication of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  the  progress  of  democracy  in 
the  nineteenth  century.     Omitted  in  1907-8.     Professor  Fleming,  22  W. 

In  courses  12,  13,  14,  special  emphasis  is  given  in  alternate 
years  to  the  history  of  France,  or  Germany. 

15.  Continental  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  This 
course  is  devoted  to  an  intensive  study  of  political  and  social  con- 
ditions in  the  more  important  states  of  Europe  during  the  last  hun- 
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dred  years.  Somewhat  extended  reading  will  be  required  of  stu- 
dects  taking  this  course  and  the  results  of  this  reading  will  be 
presented  in  the  form  of  papers  and  reports. 

Hour  to  be  arranged;  Professor  Fleming,  22  W. 

16.  Seminar     in     European     History.      For     advanced     history 

students  only. 

Hour  to  be  arranged;   Professor  Fleming,  22  W. 

Courses  in  English  History 

Students  will  find  it  convenient  to  own  Low  and  Pulling's  Dic- 
tionary of  English  History  and  Gardiner's  Atlas. 

17.  History  of  England  to  the  Tudors.  A  course  in  the  gen- 
eral and  institutional  history  of  England.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  political,  economic,  and  social  life  and  development;  the  more  im- 
portant subjects  in  constitutional  history  are  considered,  showing 
how  England  learned  to  govern  herself.  This  course  and  courses 
18  or  19  and  20  furnish  a  good  foundation  for  the  study  of  Ameri- 
can history.  Fall,  11:30;  Professor  Callahan,  4  M. 

18.  History  of  England  from  the  Tudors  to  the  Present  Time, 

A  continuation  of  course  17.  The  upbuilding  of  the  British  Empire 
and  adjustment  to  new  conditions.  The  constitutional  and  religious 
struggles  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries;  economic  and 
social  changes;  international  relations;  development  of  sea  power; 
struggle  for  colonial  and  commercial  supremacy;  and  the  formation 
of  modern  conditions  and  institutions. 

Winter,  10:30;   Professor  Callahan,  4  M. 

19.  English  Social  and  Industrial  History.  A  survey  of  the 
facts  of  social  and  industrial  evolution  and  their  relation  to  political 
history  and  the  interpretation  of  present  conditions;  a  study  of  the 
enlargement  of  English  life  and  the  growth  of  English  institutions. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  such  topics  as  the  manor  system,  the 
merchant  and  craft  guilds,  the  growth  of  national  economy,  the 
rise  of  the  factory  system,  and  the  industrial  revolution. 

Spring,  10:30;  Professor  Callahan,  4  M. 

20.  English  Historical  and  Practical  Politics;  English  Consti- 
tutional Law  and  History.  This  course  is  a  systematic  study  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  constitution  and  political  institutions 
of  England,  and  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  English  constitu- 
tional law,  from  the  earliest  settlements  to  the  present  time.  It 
traces  the   steps   by  which  England  learned   to   govern   herself  and 
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to  govern  others,  and  prepares  the  student  for  the  courses  in  Ameri- 
can constitutional  history.  The  most  important  documents  are 
studied.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  elements,  nature,  and 
working  of  the  English  government  as  it  exists  today.  Prerequisite, 
a  general  outline  knowledge  of  English  history  and  course  17  or  18. 

Courses  in  American  History 

All  students  of  American  history  should  have  Channing  and  Hart's 
Guide  and  McCoun's  Historical  Geography  of  the  United  States. 

21.  American  Colonial  History  (1492-1776).  European  back- 
ground of  American  history;  the  economic  and  political  conditions  in 
Europe  before  the  search  for  new  trade  routes;  the  evolution  of  dis- 
covery and  settlement;  Spanish  colonial  problems,  policy,  and  prog- 
ress; the  growth  of  the  English  settlements  into  colonies;  the  origin 
and  development  of  American  institutions;  views  of  colonial  social 
and  economic  life;  French  colonial  policy;  the  conflict  between  the 
English  and  new  France;  relation  of  the  colonies  to  England;  the 
gradual  adaptation  of  European  civilization  to  American  conditions; 
the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country. 

Fall,  9:30;    Professor  (Jallahax,   4  M. 

22.  The  Formation  of  the  Union:     American  Political  History 

(1776-1829).  The  revolution,  the  critical  period,  the  formation  of 
the  constitution,  the  organization  of  the  government,  the  struggle  for 
neutrality  and  the  development  of  nationality,  the  expansion  of  the 
Union,  and  the  triumph  of  democracy.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
political  and  constitutional  development,  and  to  international  rela- 
tions, but  industrial  and  social  growth  is  also  treated. 

Winter,  9:30;  Professor  Callahan,  4  M. 

23.  Division  and  Reunion:  American  Political  History  Since 
1829.  Economic  questions  and  the  slavery  contest;  the  growth  of 
sectional  differences,  culminating  in  the  secession  movement;  the  civil 
war  and  its  problems,  the  overthrow  of  the  slave  power,  and  read- 
justment; a  brief  survey  of  the  political  and  social  questions  since  the 
civil  war,  and  of  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country. 

Spring,  9:30;    Professor  Callahan,  4  M. 

In  courses  21,  22,  and  23,  while  special  emphasis  is  laid  on  politi- 
cal and  constitutional  history,  much  attention  is  given  to  social  and 
economic   conditions. 

24.  Reconstruction  and  Later  American  History.  Conditions 
in   the  southern  states   in   1865;    the  problems  of  reconstruction;    the 
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various  theories;  the  struggle  between  congress  and  the  president 
over  reconstruction;  negro  suffrage  and  white  disfranchisement;  mis- 
government  during  reconstruction;  the  overthrow  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion governments  and  the  undoing  of  reconstruction.  Social,  economic, 
and  political  conditions  and  changes  in  the  United  States  from  1865 
to  the  present  time.  Fall,  8:30;   Professor  Fleming,  22  W. 

25.  History    of   American   Territorial    Expansion    (1775-1904). 

A  study  of  the  evolution  and  development  of  the  American  expansion 
policy  from  a  few  weak  settlements  to  a  world  power.  The  causes, 
movements,  motives,  methods,  politics,  and  diplomacy  connected  with 
the  actual  occupation  and  acquisition  of  territories,  and  the  projects 
or  propositions  looking  toward  territorial  acquisitions,  dependencies  or 
establishments;  the  rapid  western  movement;  settlement  and 
political  organization  of  the  acquisitions  (status  and  government) : 
constitutional  and  administrative  questions,  etc.;  influence  of  the 
West  in  American  history;  the  public  domain, — its  management  and 
settlement  and  its  influence  on  the  economic  development  of  the 
United  States.  Winter  or  Spring,  8:30;   Professor  Callahan.  4  M. 

26.  History  of  American  Diplomacy  and  Foreign  Policy  (1776- 
1904).  A  general  survey  of  the  negotiations,  treaties,  arbitrations, 
congresses,  etc.,  to  which  the  United  States  has  been  a  party;  the 
fundamental  principles  of  American  policy;  a  study  of  the  most  im- 
portant phases  of  American  international  relations;  America's  influence 
on  international  law  and  diplomacy;  the  state  department  and  its 
most  distinguished  secretaries.     See  also  Political  Science  37. 

Winter,  11:30;  Professor  Callahan,  4  M. 

27.  The  Making  of  American  History  as  Influenced  by  Gec*- 
graphical  Conditions.  A  combination  of  the  materials  of  American 
history  and  geography.  Influence  of  physiography  upon  history;  dis- 
covery and  colonization  by  the  Atlantic  States  of  Europe;  influence  of 
the  eastern  river  gateways  on  colonial  development;  the  wide  Appa- 
lachian barrier  as  a  protective  bulwark  and  source  of  strength;  in- 
fluence of  trans-Allegheny  environment  on  the  new  settlers;  "under 
the  geographical  control  of  western  waters";  manifest  destiny;  devel- 
opment of  American  sea  power;  defense  in  war  of  1812;  advance 
of  frontier  along  water  courses  to  the  threshold  of  the  portals  of  the 
Rockies;  "historic  highways;"  control  of  expansion  to  the  far  west  by 
overland  routes  and  trails;  causes  and  effects  of  growth  of  the  United 
States  to  a  continental  power;  inland  waterways,  and  problems  of 
communication  and  transportation;  economic  and  geographical  con- 
ditions in  the  slavery  struggle  and  civil  war;  distribution  and  prob- 
lems of  immigration,  cities,  industries  and  railroads;   American  inter- 
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ests  and  opportunity  in  the  West  Indies  and  Panama;  geography  and 
American  destiny.  Spring  or  Summer;   Professor  Callahan,  4  M. 

28.  American  Development.  A  practical  course  on  the  promi- 
nent characteristic  movements  and  fundamental  facts  of  American 
social  and  industrial  development.  Especially  suited  to  the  needs  of 
students  who  desire  a  single  course  that  will  give  them  a  clearer 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  and  scope  of  history,  and  some  training  in 
the  use  and  interpretation  of  historical  materials. 

Winter,  8:30;  Professor  Callahan,  4  M. 

29.  Economic    and    Social     History     of     the     United     States. 

Economic  and  social  conditions  in  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries;  influence  on  the  founding  of  the  colonies;  social  and 
industrial  conditions  in  the  colonies;  disappearance  of  the  frontier; 
gradual  industrial  change  and  corresponding  social  change;  the 
growth  of  the  democratic  spirit;  influence  of  westward  expansion  and 
immigration;  revolution  in  methods  of  transportation;  present  day 
problems.  Winter,  8:30;    Professor  Fleming,  22  W. 

30.  The  American  Revolution  and  the  Making  of  the  Constitu- 
tion (1775-1789).  The  controversy  between  the  colonies  and  Eng- 
land; the  political  philosophy  of  the  period;  the  state  constitutions; 
the  continental  congress;  the  formation  and  defects  of  the  articles 
of  confederation;  the  "critical  period";  and  the  evolution  of  the 
American  constitution.  Careful  study  is  given  to  the  debates  in  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1787,  and  the  political  pamphlets,  etc.,  of 
the  period.     A  seminary  course. 

Hour  to  be  arranged;  Professor  Callahan,  4  M. 

31.  Latin- American  History.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to 
present  a  view  of  the  history  of  the  Latin-American  countries  from 
the  era  of  settlement  to  the  present  time,  special  attention  being 
devoted  to  the  work  of  the  great  conquerors,  the  Spanish  colonial  policy 
and  its  results,  the  problem  of  the  native  races,  the  decay  of  Spanish 
power,  the  revolutions  and  independence,  and  the  subsequent  progress 
of  the  republics.  Effort  is  made  to  understand  the  problems, — politi- 
cal, commercial  and  industrial,  now  before  the  Latin-American  states. 
Omitted  in  1907-8.  Professor  Fleming,  22  W. 

32.  History  of  West  Virginia.  Co-operative  investigations  in 
social,  economic,  political  and  constitutional  development;  state  legis- 
lation is  studied  as  far  as  possible  from  documentary  material;  consid- 
erable attention  is  given  to  railroad  development  and  the  growth  of 
towns;  an  effort  is  made  to  collect  historical  material  from  different 
parts  of  the  state.  Spring;   Professor  Callahan,  4  M. 
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33.  Historical  Bibliography  and  Method.  A  library  and  "his- 
3rical"  conference  course  on  the  materials  of  American  history,  the 
rinciples  and  tools  of  historical  study,  and  the  methods  of  teaching 
istory  with  special  reference  to  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools, 
ources;  local  collections  and  contemporary  historical  literature;  au- 
^lorities  and  text-books;  use  of  books  and  the  selection  of  libraries; 
ooks  for  teachers  and  for  students  (biographies,  source  readers,  etc.); 
edagogical  aids  and  devices;  historical  cartography  and  other  illustra- 
te material;  bibliographies,  syllabi  and  plans  for  note  taking.  Pre- 
equisites,  courses  21,  22  or  23. 

Spring,  twice  a  week,  8:30;  Professor  Callahan,  4  M.  and  Library. 

34.  Seminar  in  American  History.  A  research  course  supple- 
lented  by  lectures.  Among  the  subjects  recently  studied  were  the 
lonroe  doctrine,  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Spanish  America, 
nd  the  xVmerican  Cuban  policy.  Students  are  required  to  take  notes, 
:«  investigate  assigned  topics,  and  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
riginal    materials    which    are    accessible.     Proper    attention    is   given 

0  scientific  methods  of  historical  research,  construction,  and  interpre- 
ation.  Theses  in  American  history  are  prepared  in  connection  with 
his  work.     Fall,  11:30;    Professor  Callahan,  Library. 

The  attention  of  students  taking  American  History  is  invited  to 
he  announcement  of  the  Bryan  prize  on  page  49. 

Courses  in  Political   Science 

In  all  these  courses,  students  should  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
•utlines  of  general  history  and  especially  of  modern  political  history. 
<\>r  the  advanced  courses  they  are  also  expected  to  have  a  reading 
mowledge  of  German  or  French. 

35.  American    Practical    Politics:     The    Government   at   Work. 

1  practical  study  of  the  actual  workings  of  the  government  and  poli- 
ics  of  the  United  States,  both  state  and  national;  the  growth,  spirit, 
nachinery,  operations,  and  functions  of  the  government,  the  relations, 
•ights  and  duties  of  citizens,  the  policies  of  state  on  public  questions 
tnd  problems.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  realities  of  govern- 
nents  and  institutions  and  to  the  personal  interest  and  personal  action 
vhich  underlie  constitutions  and  statutes. 

Open  to  students  who  have  a  familiar  knowledge  of  American  his- 

ory,  especially  the  period  covered  by  courses  22  and  23,  and  who  have 

lad  the  preparatory  course  in  civics.      [See  also  courses  20  and  30.] 

Hart's   Actual   Government   as   Applied   Under  American   Conditions; 

Bryce's    The    American    Commonwealth.] 

Winter  or  Spring,  11:30;  Professor  Callahan,  4  M. 
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36.  European  Historical  and  Practical  Politics.  A  historica 
study  of  the  development  of  the  political  institutions,  constitutions 
governments,  and  parties  of  continental  Europe;  a  comparative  stud 
of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Teutonic  polity  and  of  the  governments  an 
parties  of  the  leading  countries  of  modern  Europe.  Especial  attentio 
is  given  to  recent  European  politics.  Open  to  advanced  students  wh 
have  had  thorough  courses  in  European  history,  especially  courses  1 
and  18.     Omitted  in  1907-8. 

[Woodrow  Wilson's  The  State;  A.  L.  Lowell's  Governments  an 
Parties  of  Modern  Europe.] 

Winter,  9:30;  Professor  Fleming,  22  V 

37.  Contemporary  International  Politics.      See  History  26. 

Winter;  Professor  Callahan,  4  ft 

38.  Science  of  Government. 

Professor  Callahan,  4  ft 

HORTICULTURE 

Mr.  T.  C.  Johnson 

Credit  will  be  given  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  course 
in  this  subject  given  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  See  announcemei 
of  that  college. 

LATIN    LANGUAGE    AND    LITERATURE 

Professor  Douthat 

The  seven  divisions  here  presented  are  intended  to  be  conseci 
tive,  but  the  courses  in  each  division  are  not  graded.  Hence  a  studei 
may  enter  upon  any  course  of  a  division,  provided  he  has  had  at  leat 
two  courses  of  the  division  preceding,  or  their  equivalent. 

For  courses  1  to  9,  inclusive,  see  announcements  of  the  Preparatoi 
School. 

I     Roman  Anthology 

10.  Cicero's  Amicitia  and  Senectute,  with  study  of  synonyms. 

Fall,  9:30;  21  T 

11.  Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes,  with  scanning. 

Winter,  9:30;   21  \ 

12.  Mediaeval  Latin  Hymns,  with  scanning,  or  Horace 
Epistles.  Spring,  9:30;   21  Y 

Latin  composition  the  last  two  weeks  of  each  term. 
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II     Roman    Philosophy 

13.     Cicero's  De  Officiis  or  De  Finibus,  with  study  of  synonyms, 
dinate  with   course   5   in  Philosophy.  Fall,   8:30;    21  W. 


14.     Seneca's  Moral  Essays,  with  a  study  of  his  times.      Coordi- 
e  with  course  5  in  Philosophy.  Winter,  8:30;    21  W. 


15.     Lucretius'  De  Reruni  Natura,  with  a  study  of  his  doctrines. 

Spring,   8:30;    21   W. 
Latin  composition  the  last  two  weeks  of  each  term. 

HI     Roman  History 

10.     Cicero's  Letters,  with  a  study  of  the  great  orator's  times. 

Pall,  10:30;  21  W. 

17.  Livy,  Book  XXI  or  XXII,  with  a  study  of  Roman  history, 
a  if  thought  advisable,  Sallust  and  other  selections  from  history.  Co- 
olinate  with  course  11  in  department  of  history.    Winter,  10:30;  21  W. 

18.  Tacitus:  Germania  and  Agricola,  or  his  Historiae  or 
^nales,  with  a  study  of  the  early  Empire.    Spring,  10:30;    21  W. 

Latin  composition  the  last  two  weeks  of  each  term. 

IV     Roman  Drama 

19.  Plautus:  Captivi,  Trinummus,  and  Rudens,  with  a  study  of 
tl  Roman  stage.  Pall,  11:30;  21  W. 

20.  Terence:    Adelphoe,  Phormio  and  Heauton  Timoreumenos, 

uh  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  drama.  Winter,  11:30;   21  W. 

21.  Seneca:  Medea,  Hercules  Furens,  and  Oedipus,  with  study 
otragedy  in  translation  from  Greek  into  Latin. 

Spring,  11:30;   21  W. 
Latin  composition  or  study  of  manuscripts  for  the  last  two  weeks 
3  each  term. 

V     Roman  Satire 

22.  Horace's  Satires,  with  a  study  of  his  times.  Fall;   21  W. 

23.  Juvenal's  Satires,  with  a  study  of  contemporaneous  his- 
|  y-  Winter;  21  W. 

24.  Seneca's  Apokolokuntosis,  and  Petronius'   Cena  Trimalchi- 

»  s,  with  study  of  Nero's  times.  Spring,  21  W. 
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Readings,  papers,  and  letters  will  take  the  place  of  compositi 
in  this  division. 

Hours  to  be  arranged  with  the  instructor. 

VI     Latin  Literature  in  English  Translations 

25.  Study  of  Translations  froin  Virgil  or  Horace  or  the  Drara 
tists  or  Satirists,  with  preparation  of  papers,  and  supplemented 
informal  lectures.  Winter;  21" 

26.  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology,  or  Roman  Life,  with  pape 
and  informal  lectures.  Fall,  21 ' 

27.  Roman  Political  Institutions,  with  papers  and  informal  li 
tures,  and  the  Latin  epigraphical  documents.       •         Spring;   21 

These  three  courses  are  open  to  all  students  who  have  had 
least  three  courses  of  college  Latin. 

Hours  to  be  arranged  with  instructor. 

VH      Comparative  Philology 

28.  Greek  and  Latin  or  other  Indo-European  Languages  Co: 
pared,  the  study  being  introduced  through  New  Testaments,  whi 
can  now  be  had  in  many  tongues. 

Term  and  hour  to  be  arranged  with  instructor. 
This  course  will  be  open  to  those  who  have  already  had  at  le; 
three  courses  in  two  different  Romance  or  Teutonic  languages. 

All  examinations  for  advanced  standing  in  Latin  must  inclu 
Latin  composition. 

LAW 

Credit  will  be  given  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  f 
courses  in  this  subject  given  in  the  College  of  Law.  See  announ 
ments   of  that   college. 

MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Stewart  and  Miss  Johnson 
Note — Courses  1  to  6  are  preparatory. 

7.  Solid  Geometry.  Geometry  of  the  prism,  pyramid,  cylind 
cone,  and  sphere;  practical  exercises  and  problems;  Wells'  Sc 
Geometry.  Fall,   11:30;    Spring,  9:30;    Miss  Johnson,  7 

8.  University  Algebra.  Binomial  theorem  any  exponent;  t 
orem  of  undetermined   coefficients;    summation   of   series;    differ 
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m  method;    theory   and   practice   of   logarithms;    logarithmic    and 
gonential   series;    construction  of  logarithmic  tables;    the  general 

ation  of  the  nth  degree  and  solution  of  higher  numerical  equa- 

s. 

Fall.  10:30;  Winter,  11:30;  Miss  Johnson,  7  M. 

9.  Plane  Trigonometry.     Development  of  formulae;  solution  of 
jonometrical  equations;    anti-trigonometrical  functions;    practical 

cises    and   problems.      Prerequisite,    course    8.      Wells'    Revised 
gonometry.  Winter,  10.30;   Spring  11:30;  Professor  Stewart,  14  W\ 

10.  Spherical  Trigonometry.      Development  of  formulae;    prac- 
1   exercises   and   problems,   with   applications   to   navigation   and 

ronomy.    Bowser's  Treatise  on  Trigonometry. 

Spring,  2:00;   Professor  Stewart,  14  W. 

11.     Plane  Analytical  Geometry.     Cartesian  and  polar  coordi- 
fes;  properties  of  conies;   circle,  parabola,  ellipse  and  hyperbola; 
agents     and     normals;     poles     and     polars;     Nichol's    Analytical 
■metry. 

Tall,  10:30;  Winter,  9:30;   Spring,  10:30;  Professor  Stewart,  14  W. 

12.  Analytic  Geometry.  Higher  plane  curves;  general  equa- 
ih  of  the  second  degree;  geometry  of  three  dimensions;  ellipsoids, 
Kaboloids,  hyperbolic  paraboloid.    Nichol's  Analytic  Geometry. 

IPall,  2:00;  Professor  Stewart,  14  W. 
13.     Determinants.     Nature    and    properties    of    determinants; 
^•lace's  and  Cauchy's  method  of  development;    differentiation  of 
lorminants.    Peck's  Determinants. 

Winter,  2:00;   Professor  Stewart,  14  W. 

14.  Theory  of  Equations.  Complex  numbers;  solution  of 
lilier  equations;  Cardoan's  method  of  cubic  equations;  Sturm's 
torem;  Horner's  and  Newton's  methods  of  approximation;  Fou- 
r's theorem;  Macknie's  Algebraical  Equations. 

Spring,   2:00;    Professor   Stewart,    14   W. 

15.  Differential  Calculus.  Differentiation  of  algebraic  and 
mscendental  functions;  Taylor's  and  Maclaurin's  formulae;  evalu- 
itm  of  indeterminate  forms;  maxima  and  minima;  tangents  and 
i<mals;  asymptotes;  involutes  and  evolutes;  curvature;  curve  trac- 
I;   Taylor's  or  Osborne's  Differential  Calculus. 

Fall,   8:30;    Winter,  11:30;    Professor  Stewart,   14  W. 

16.  Integral    Calculus.      Integration    of    algebraic    and    trans- 
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cendental  functions;  areas  between  limits;  surfaces  and  soli< 
revolution;  double  and  triple  integration;  center  of  mass;  moment 
inertia;  intrinsic  equations  of  curves.  Taylor's  or  Osborne's  Ii 
gral  Calculus. 

Winter,  8:30;  Professor  Stewart,  14 

17.     Elementary     Calculus.     This     is     a     course     designed 
students  who  do  not  desire  courses  15  and  16,  but  who  wish  to  h; 
some  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  notions  of  this  branch  of  ma 
ematics.    Many  practical  problems  will  be  introduced.    Prerequis 
course  11.    Smith's  Elementary  Calculus. 

Hour  to  be  arranged;  Professor  Stewart,  14 

MECHANICAL.  ENGINEERING 

Credit  will  be  given  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  < 
tain  courses  in  this  subject  given  in  the  College  of  Engineering, 
announcements  of  that  college. 

MUSIC 

Director  Spence 

Credit  not  to  exceed  two  and  one-half  courses  is  given  in  the  ( 
lege  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  courses  in  the  science  and  history 
music  given  in  the  School  of  Music.    See  announcement  of  that  scln 

PHILOSOPHY 

President  Purinton  and  Professor  Deahl. 

1.  Logic  and  Principles  of  Science.  A  study  of  the  processes 
conception,  judgment,  and  reasoning;  nature  and  laws  of  experier 
induction,  and  subsidiary  processes,  such  as  observation,  experime 
classification,  and  hypothesis;  inductive  methods;  imperfect  inducti 
and  fallacies;  elements  of  deduction  and  formal  logic.  Recitatic 
lectures,  and  notes  by  the  instructor,  and  references  to  standard 
thorities.  Fall,  9:30;  Professor  Deahl,  24 

2.  Psychology.  An  introductory  course  devoted  to  the  study 
the  states  of  consciousness  and  mental  processes,  with  an  outline 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  nervous  system;  the  principles  i 
methods  of  mental  training  and  the  application  of  psychology  to  e 
cation.  Lectures,  and  text-book  work  with  experiments  and  semii 
work  in  standard  authors.  Fall,  9:30:  President  Purinton,  10 
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3.  Ethics.  A  survey  of  the  mental  processes  that  control  con- 
uct;  fundamentals  of  morality,  the  moral  faculty,  ground  of  obliga- 
ion,  moral  standard,  moral  law,  moral  sanction;  moral  culture; 
ractical  morality;  personal  and  social  duties;  a  review  of  historical 
thics.     Lectures,  with  reference  to  standard  text-books 

Winter,  9:30;   President  Purinton,  10  S. 

4.  Christian  Evidence.  An  outline  of  the  historical  and  moral 
roofs  concerning  the  Christian  system;  a  brief  comparative  view  of 
ther  religious  systems.  Spring,  9:30;    President  Purinton,   10   S. 

5.  History  of  Philosophy.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Lilosophy,  with  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  leading  philosophers 
id  schools,  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern.  Lectures,  with  refer- 
Lces  to  best  standard  works.  Fall,  2:00;   14  S. 

O.  Mediaeval  Philosophy.  Especially  the  influence  of  Christi- 
nity  upon  philosophy  and  vice  versa,  and  the  rise  and  content  of 
atristic  philosophy.  Winter,  2:00;   14  S. 

7.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Renaissance.  A  special  study  of  the 
ansition  from  mediaeval  to  modern  philosophy,  the  struggle  against 
leological  domination,  and  the  rise  of  the  natural  sciences.  Lectures, 
Bcitations,   and    collateral    reading.  Spring,    2:00;    14    S. 

Note. — Courses  5,   6,  and   7  will  not  be  given  unless   in  the  judg- 

lent  of  the  instructors  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  them. 

I 

PHYSICAL.  TRAINING 

Director  Chez  and  Mrs.  Chez 

The  purpose  of  the  physical  department  is  the  development  or 
jstoration  of  the  physical  well-being  of  students  attending  the  Uni- 
3rsity.  The  director  examines  each  student  and  prescribes  exercises 
•r  his  individual  need.  Special  attention  is  given  to  those  who  are 
mstitutionally  weak. 

An  exhibition  of  class  and  apparatus  work  is  given  each  year. 
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Men's  Department 

Director  Chez. 

Student   Leaders   of   Sqnads 

Clifford   Myers — Tumbling 

Charles    Julius    Smith — Horizontal   bar 

Claude  H.  Layman — Parallel  bars 

Corwin  Sage  Burns — Buck 

George  W.   Grow — Horse 

Earl  W.   Martin — Flying  rings 

Franklin  M.  Brand — Vaulting  bar 

Franklin  H.  Sisler — Horse 

John  L.  Grayson — Wrestling,  foxing,  Indian  clul 

Jay  E.  Billingsley — Mat  work 

The  work  is  graded  as  much  as  possible  to  suit  the  needs  of  tk 
students.  Careful  attention  is  given  to  correction  of  bad  postur 
habits  and  to  all-around  development  and  training  of  the  body.  Dril 
are  given  in  free-hand  exercises,  dumb-bells,  Indian  clubs,  and  wand 

Recreation  in  the  form  of  games,  such  as  basket  ball,  three-dee 
slipper,  etc.,  follows  the  regular  class  work.  Play  conduces  to  healt 
physical  development,  and  mental  relaxation;  therefore  these  gam' 
are  encouraged  after  class  work. 

Heavy    gymnastics,    which    includes    German    horse,    parallel    bai 
horizontal    and    vaulting   bars,    tumbling,    wrestling,    and    fencing, 
given  to  the  advanced  classes. 

A  gymnastic  team  is  organized  each  year. 

Women's  Department 

Mrs.  Chez 

The  Swedish  system  is  taught  and  a  graded  course  pursued.  Fii 
year  students,  after  a  careful  anthropometric  examination,  are  giv 
developing  exercises  in  Swedish  gymnastics,  together  with  such  spec: 
work  as  is  suited  to  individual  needs.  Following  this  foundatii 
work,  advanced  exercises  are  added,  which  include  drills  with  dur 
bells,  Indian  clubs  and  wands,  and  the  Gilbert  fancy  steps.  Athle 
games,  such  as  basket  ball  and  field  hockey,  are  begun  the  latt 
part  of  the  first  year  and  continued  throughout  the  course.  Or 
third  and  fourth  year  students  are  eligible  to  the  Women's  "Varsit 
teams. 

Schedule 

Fall — Regular  Classes: 

2 — 3;      3 — 4;      Monday,  Wednesday,  Thursday 
3 4;      Tuesday,   Friday 
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Public  school  teachers  and  pupils: 
9:30 — 10:30;  10:30 — 11:30;  11:30 — 12:30;  a.     m. 

Saturday 

Winter — Regular  classes: 

li:30 — 12:30;      2 — 3;      Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday 
2 — 3;      3 4;      Tuesday,  Thursday 

Public  school  teachers  and  pupils: 
9:30 — 10:30;  10:30 — 11:30;  11:30 — 12:30;  a.     m. 

Saturday 

Spring — Regular  classes: 

2 — 3;      3 — 4;      Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
Friday 
Outdoor  work: 

4 — 5:30;      Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday 

PHYSICS 

Professor  Hodges,  Dr.  Smith,*  and  Mr.  Larew 

The  physical  laboratory  is  equipped  with  the  required  apparatus 
for  the  presentation  of  every  course  offered  in  the  department.  The 
apparatus  for  electrical  measurements  and  test  work  is  especially 
well  selected  and  of  superior  quality.  It  includes  the  latest  and  most 
improved  instruments  for  measuring  current,  resistance,  electro- 
motive force,  quantity,  capacity,  induction,  etc.  There  is  also  an 
extensive  equipment  for  the  lecture  table. 

1.  Elementary  Physics.  Lectures  and  recitations  four  times 
per  week  and  laboratory  one  period  of  two  hours  per  week.  Pre- 
requisites, Algebra  3  and  Plane  Geometry. 

Section  A.      Preparatory  to  course  6. 

Fall,   Tuesday,    V/ednesday,    Thursday,    Friday,     8:30;     Laboratory 
hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Smith,  11  S. 

2.  Elementary  Physics.  Continuation  of  course  1,  which  is 
prerequisite.    Division  into  sections  as  in  course  1. 

Winter,  8:30;  laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged;  Mr.  Smith,  11  S. 

4.  Experimental  Physics.  A  laboratory  course  exclusively,  con- 
sisting of  elementary  quantitative  experiments.  Open  to  students 
who  do  not  take  course  6.  Sabine's  Laboratory  Course  in  Physics. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  1  and  2,  or  equivalent  work,  and  Plane  Trigo- 
nometry. May  be  tatken  in  the  fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters,  one- 
third  course  each  quarter,  or  full  course  in  fall  or  spring. 

Hours  to  be  arranged;  Professor  Hodges,  1  S. 
*On  leave  of  absence  until  September,  1907. 
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6.  General  Physics.  Mechanics.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Re- 
quired of  candidates  tor  engineering  degrees.  Prerequisite,  Analy- 
tical Geometry. 

Fall,  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  9:30;  Professor  Hodges,  11  S. 
Laboratory  work.    Two  exercises  weekly. 

Hours  to  be  arranged;   Mr.  Smith,  14  S. 

7.  General  Physics.  A  continuation  of  course  6.  Heat,  elec- 
tricity, magnetism.    Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Winter,  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  9:30;  Professor  Hodges, 
11  S. 

Laboratory  work.     Hours  to  be  arranged;   Mr.   Smith.  14  S. 

8.  General  Physics.  A  continuation  of  course  7.  Sound  and 
Light.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Students  who  have  not  taken  course  7  may  be  admitted  to  course 
8,  if  they  have  taken  course  6. 

Spring,  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  9:30;   Professor  Hodges,  11  S. 
Laboratory  work.     Hours  to  be  arranged;  Mr.  Smith,  14  S. 

11.     Applied  Electricity.      Required  for  degree   of  B.   S.   M.   E., 

electrical  alternative.  Fundamental  principles,  complex  quantities, 
harmonic  functions,  laws  of  magnetic  and  electrical  circuits,  includ- 
ing graphical  and  analytical  treatment  of  the  phenomena  of  resis- 
tance, induction  and  capacity,  electrical  measurements.  Prerequisite, 
Physics  7.  Three-fifths  course. 
Winter,  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  11:30;    Professor  Hodges,   11   S. 

12.,  Applied  Electricity.  Continuation  of  course  11.  Use  of 
measuring  instruments  of  precision;  sensitive  galvometers;  appar- 
atus for  accurate  measurements  of  resistance,  current,  electro-motive 
forcei  induction,  magnetic  properties  of  iron,  etc.  Lectures  and 
recitations;    laboratory  work  as  assigned. 

Spring.  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  11:30;  Professor  Hodges 
and  Mr.  Smith,  11  S. 

15.  Agricultural  Physics.  Required  of  agricultural  students. 
Open  to  all  other  college  students.  Prerequisite,  Physics  1,  or  equi- 
valent work  elsewhere.    King's  Physics  of  Agriculture. 

Spring,  9:30;  Mr.  Smith,  11  S. 

17.  Dynainos  and  Motors.  Direct  current  machinery;  elements 
of  the  general  theory  of  dynamos  and  motors.  Lectures  and  labora- 
tory work.  Prequisite,  Physics  7.  The  laboratory  work  of  course  12 
in  part  may  be  substituted  for  the  laboratory  work  of  this  course. 
Sheldon's    Dynamo-Electric   Machinery. 

Winter,  10:30;   Professor  Hodges,  11  S. 
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18.  Dynamos     and     Motors.     Alternating     current,     machinery. 

Prerequisite,   course   17. 

Spring,  10:30;   Professor  Hodges,  11  S. 

19.  Light.  Three  lectures  or  recitations  and  four  hours  labor- 
atory work  per  week.  This  course  and  the  two  following  form  a 
continuous  year's  work  in  physical  optics  and  undertake  to  present 
the  fundamental  facts  of  dispersion,  polarization,  interference,  dif- 
fraction, double  refraction,  circular  and  elliptical  polarization,  mag- 
netic optics,  fluorescence,  phosphorescence,  and  spectrum  analysis. 
The  laboratory  work  is  devoted  to  the  standard  experiments  of  phy- 
sical optics.  Elective  for  students  who  have  taken  or  are  taking 
calculus  and  who  have  taken  Physics  8  or  its  equivalent. 

Fall,  hours  to  be  arranged;  Mr.  Smith,  11  S. 

20.  Light.     A  continuation  of  course  19. 

Winter,  hours  to  be  arranged;  Mr.  Smith,  11  S. 

21.  Light.      A  continuation  of  course  20. 

Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged;  Mr.  Smith,  11  S. 

25.     Radio-activity  and  Conduction  of  Electricity  in  Gases.      In 

this  course  is  given  a  brief  survey  of  modern  developments  in  elec- 
tricity including  cathode  rays,  Roentgen  rays,  description  of  ionizing 
agents,  theory  of  ionization  of  gasses,  velocity  and  mass  of  an  ion, 
charge  carried  by  an  ion,  radio-active  substances,  transformation  prod- 
ucts of  radium,  thorium,  and  uranium,  and  the  theory  of  radio-active 
processes.  Elective  for  students  who  have  taken  Physics  7  or  its 
equivalent.  Spring,  8:30;  Mr.  Smith,  11  S. 

ROMANCE   LANGUAGES   AND   LITERATURES 

Assistant  Professor  Holden  and  Dr.  Stathers 
French. 

1.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar,  reading,  and  composition. 
Stress  is  laid  on  the  pronoun  and  the  conjugation  of  the  verb.  Con- 
stant practice  in  pronunciation  and  oral  understanding.  Fraser  and 
Squair's  French  Grammar;   Aldrich  and  Foster's  French  Reader. 

Fall,  first  section,  8:30;   Dr.  Stathers,  11  W.;   second  section,  9:30; 
Professor  Holden,  2  M.;   third  section,  10:30;   Professor  Holden,  2  M. 

2.  Elementary  Course.  A  continuation  of  course  1.  Grammar, 
reading,  and  composition,  with  continued  practice  in  pronunciation 
and  oral  understanding.  Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar;  Al- 
drich and  Foster's  French  Reader;  Brunot's  Tour  de  la  France  or 
Malot's  Sans  Famille. 

Winter,   first  section,   8:30;    Dr.   Stathers,   11   W.;    second   section, 
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9:30;   Professor  Holden.  2  M.;   third  section,  10:30;   Professor  Holden, 
2  M. 

3.  Elementary  Course.  A  continuation  of  course  2.  Grammar, 
reading,  composition,  and  oral  understanding.  Halevy's  L'  Abbe  Con- 
stants or  Verne's  Vingt  mille  lieues  sous  les  Mers. 

Spring,  first  section,  8:30;  Dr.  Stathebs,  11  W.;  second  section, 
9:30;  Professor  Holden,  2  M.;  third  section,  10:30;  Professor  Holden, 
2  M. 

4.  Fiction  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Reading  of  Merimee's 
Colomba,  Balzac's  Contes,  and  George  Sand's  La  Petite  Fadette.  Com- 
position once  a  week  from  Chardenal's  Advanced  French  Exercises. 
Particular  attention  given  to  pronunciation  and  oral  understanding 

Fall,  11:30;   Dr.  Stathebs.  11  W. 

5.  Fiction  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  A  continuation  of  course 
4,  with  additional  emphasis  on  syntax  and  idioms.  Alphonse  Daudet's 
Tartarin  de  Tarascon,  Pierre  Loti's  Pecheur  d'  Islande,  and  Anatole 
France's  Le  Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard.     Composition  as  above. 

Winter,  11:30;   Dr.  Stathebs,  11  W. 

6.  France  and  the  French  People  of  Today.  Study  of  the 
country  from  a  commercial  and  geographical  standpoint;  Parisian 
and  provincial  life;  reading  and  discussion  in  French  of  magazine 
articles  and  questions  of  popular  interest.  Daily  theme  work  and  as 
much  French  conversation  as  practicable.  Work  largely  based  on 
Foncin's  Le  Pays  de  France  and  some  magazine  for  which  each  pupil 
is   required   to  subscribe.  Spring,   11:30;    Dr.   Stathers,   11  W. 

7.  Classical  Tragedy.  Lectures  on  the  origin  of  the  drama, 
reading  of  representative  plays,  and  study  of  the  lives  of  Corneille 
and  Racine.     Composition  once  a  week. 

Fall,  11:30;  Professor  Holden,  2  M. 

8.  Classical  Comedy.  The  work  of  the  course  centers  in  the  life 
and  writings  of  Moliere.  Lectures  on  his  precursors,  and  critical 
reading  of  several  plays.    Composition  once  a  week. 

Winter,  11:30;  Professor  Holden,  2  M. 

9.  Non-Dramatic  literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Criti- 
cal reading  of  selections  from  the  works  of  Descartes,  Pascal,  La 
Bruyere,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Bossuet,  La  Fontaine,  and  Boileau.  Com- 
position once  a  week.  Spring,  Professor  Holden,  2  M. 

Note. — When  deemed  expedient,  any  of  the  courses  from  10  to  12 
inclusive  may  be  substituted  for  courses  4,  5,  or  6;  and  any  of  those 
from  13  to  15  inclusive  may  replace  courses,  7,  8,  or  9. 
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10.  Historical  Readings.  Selections  from  the  works  of  Thierry, 
Lamartine,  Michelet,  Mignet,  Thiers,  Guizot,  Taine,  and  others. 

11.  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Centnry.  Representative  plays 
by  Dumas,  Augier,  Musset,  Pailleron,  Scribe,  Sandeau,  Catulle  Mendez, 
and  Rostand. 

12.  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Voltaire, 
Beaumarchais,  Lesage,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  Bernardin  de  Saint 
Pierre,  Andre,  Chenier,  Diderot,  and  the  Encyclopedists. 

13.  Advanced  Prose  Composition.  For  teachers  and  students 
desiring  a  larger  acquaintance  with  the  practical  side  of  the  language. 
Study  of  idioms,  paraphrasing,  dictation,  and  conversation.  Charde- 
nal's  Exercises  for  Advanced  Students  or  Francois'  Advanced  French 
Prose  Composition.  Prerequisites,  the  first  six  courses  in  French  or 
their  equivalent. 

14.  Lyric  Poetry.  Critical  reading  of  representative  poems 
from  Villon  to  the  present  time.  Versification  and  poetic  forms; 
lives  and  works  of  the  leading  poets.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  Lamartine,  Hugo,  Vigny,  Musset,  the  Parnassians,  and  Symbolists. 

15.  The  Romantic  Movement.  The  work  centers  in  Victor 
Hugo  and  the  romantic  drama.  Selections  from  Chateaubriand, 
Madame  de  Stael  and  Hugo's  prose  works. 

When  the  demand  is  sufficient,  advanced  courses  are  offered  quali- 
fied students  as  follows: 

16.  Literary  Criticism  in  France.  The  Nineteenth  century 
especially,  studied  in  the  works  of  Sainte  Beuve,  Lemaitre,  Faguet, 
Taine,  and  Brunetiere. 

17.  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Selections  from 
Rabelais,  Marot,  and  Montaigne;  Ronsard  and  the  Pleiade;  Darmes- 
teter  and  Hatzfeld;   Le  Seizieme  Siecle  en  France. 

18.  Old  French  Readings.  Inflection,  derivation  and  syntax. 
Paris  et  Langlois;  Chrestomathie  du  Moyen  Age;  Paris  Extraits  de  la 
Chanson  de  Roland. 

19.  Old  French  Readings  and  Phonetics.  A  continuation  of 
course  18.  Bartsch  and  Homing's  La  Langue  et  la  Literature  fran- 
caises  depuis  le  neuvieme  siecle  jusqu'  an  quatorzieme  siecle.  Devel- 
opment of  phonetic  laws  in  transition  from  Latin  to  French. 
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Spanish 

Dr.   Stathers 

The  following  courses  have  in  view  both  the  study  of  literature  and 
the  application  of  the  language  to  commercial  uses  and  conversation. 
The  close  relations  of  our  country  with  those  of  Spanish  Americj 
necessitates  the  study  of  Spanish  as  a  living  and  not  as  a  dead  lan- 
guage. Hence,  while  due  attention  is  given  to  the  rich  literature  o1 
Spain,  full  opportunities  are  offered  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  language. 

1.  Elementary   Course.      Grammar   and   reading,   with   practic< 
in    pronunciation,    composition,    and    oral    understanding.      Loiseaux' 
Elementary  Spanish  Grammar    and    Ramsey's    Elementary    Spanish 
Reader.  Fall,  9:30;    11  W. 

2.  Intermediate  Spanish..  Grammar,  oral  exercises,  easy  con- 
versation and  select  readings  from  contemporary  authors.  Loiseaux' 
Elementary  Spanish  Grammar  and  Fontaine's  Flores  de  Espana. 

Winter,  9:30;  11  W. 

3.  Modern  Fiction.  Study  of  two  or  three  works  to  be  selected 
from  the  following:  Perez-Galdos'  Dona  Perfecta  and  Marianela; 
Valdes'  Jose  and  La  Alegria  del  Capitan  Ribot;  Valera's  El  Pajaro 
Verde;   Alarcon's  El  Capitan  Veneno  and  El  Nino  de  la  Bola. 

Spring,  9:30,  11  W. 

4.  Modern  Drama.  Careful  study  of  Perez-Galdos'  Electra, 
Nunez  del  Arce's  El  Haz  de  Lena,  and  Moratin's  El  Si  de  las  Ninas. 
Composition  once  a  week  throughout  the  course,  with  special  emphasis 
on  syntax  and  idioms.      Loiseaux'  Spanish  Composition. 

Fall,  10:30;  11  W. 

5.  Commercial  Spanish  and  Current  Magazine  Literature.  Bus- 
iness correspondence  and  commercial  terms;  conversation  in  Spanish 
on  topics  relating  to  travel,  daily  life,  and  questions  of  present 
interest;  reading  selected  from  Spanish  newspapers  and  magazine 
articles  of  the  day;   essays  and  advanced  composition. 

Winter,  10:30;   11  W. 

6.  Classic  Drama  and  the  Age  of  Cervantes.  Critical  reading 
of  Lope  de  Vega's  La  Estrella  de  Sevilla,  Calderon's  La  Vida  es  Sueno 
and  extracts  from  Cervantes'  Don  Quijote  de  la  Mancha.  Papers  on 
the  lives,  works,  and  times  of  these  authors. 

Spring,  10:30;   11  W. 
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Italian 

Professor  Holden 

It  is  desirable  that  students  beginning  Italian  should  have  some 
knowledge  of  Latin. 

1  Elementary  Course.  Pronunciation,  elementary  grammar, 
easy  reading,  composition,  and  oral  understanding.  Grandgent's  Ital- 
ian Grammar;    Bowen's  Italian  Reader.  Fall,   8:30;    2  M. 

2.  Elementary  Course.  A  continuation  of  course  1.  Grammar, 
reading,  dictation,  and  composition,  with  continued  practice  in  pro- 
nunciation and  oral  understanding.  Grandgent's  Italian  Grammar; 
Bowen's  Italian  Reader.  Winter,  8:30;    2  M. 

3.  Elementary  Course.  A  continuation  of  course  2.  Grand- 
gent's Italian  Grammar;    Manzoni's  I  Promessi  Sposi. 

Spring,  8:30;    2  M. 

4  Readings  in  Modem  Italian.  Selected  from  the  works  of 
Pellico,  Amicis,  Farina,  Del  Testa,  Barrili,  Serao,  and  Verga.  Grand- 
gent's Italian  Composition. 

5.  Italian  Drama  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Selected  plays 
of  Metastasio,  Alfieri    and  Goldoni.     Composition. 

6.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Dante.  Selections  from  La 
Vita  Nuova  and  La  Divina  Commedia. 

Note. — When  the  demand  is  sufficient,  courses  4,  5,  and  6  may  be 
given  instead  of  courses  1,  2,  and  3. 

ZOOLOGY 

Professor  Johnston 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  intended  to  serve  as  a  means 
of  general  culture  and  to  prepare  students  to  become  investigators 
and  teachers  in  zoology.  A  wide  field  is  offered  for  valuable  investi- 
gations in  the  organization,  functions,  habits,  and  evolution  of  animal 
life.  Upon  the  results  of  such  investigations  rest,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  sciences  of  medicine,  psychology,  and  sociology.  Courses  1,  2,  3, 
10,  and  11,  are  of  special  interest  to  teachers.  Courses  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  8 
are  required  of  students  in  the  six-year  medical  course. 

1.  Animal  Biology.  A  study  of  one-celled  animals,  cell  divi- 
sion, sponges,  coelenterates,  and  the  earthworm.  The  study  of  struc- 
ture is  conducted  with  constant  reference  to  function  and  adaptation, 
and  the  student  performs  simple  experiments  on  the  behavior  of  pro- 
tozca,  hydra,  and  the  earthworm.     The  lectures  deal  with  the  structure 
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and  physiology  of  the  cell,  reproduction,  symbiosis,  commensalism, 
parasitism  and  the  evolution  of  animal  form  to  the  three-layered 
type.     Two  lectures  and  six  hours'  laboratory  work  per  week. 

Fall,  Monday  and  Wednesday,   8.30;    17  W. 

2.  Vertebrate  Zoology.  Dissection  of  the  dogfish,  perch,  mud- 
puppy  or  frog,  turtle  and  cat;  lectures  on  the  biology,  comparative 
anatomy,  and  evolution  of  vertebrates. 

Winter,  Monday  and  Wednesday,  8:30;   17  W. 

3     Vertebrate  Zoology.     Continuation  of  Course  2. 

Spring,  Monday  and  Wednesday,  8:30;   17  W. 

6.  Mammalian  Embryology.  Cleavage,  gastrulation  and  the 
tormation  of  the  germ  layers  are  studied  in  the  salamander  and  the 
chick,  the  development  of  organs  in  the  pig.  These  materials  are 
supplemented  by  serial  sections,  dissections,  and  cleared  preparations 
of  human  embryos  in  various  stages.  The  lectures  deal  chiefly  with 
human  development.     Prerequisites,  courses  2  and  3. 

Fall,  10:30-12:30;   17  W. 

7.  Vertebrate  Neurology.  Dissection  of  the  central  and  peri- 
pheral nervous  systems  of  several  vertebrates  and  study  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  cranial  nerves  and  the  centers  and  fiber  tracts  in  the 
brain  of  one  or  more  fishes,  an  amphibian,  a  reptile  and  a  mammal. 
Johnston's  Nervous  System  of  Vertebrates  with  additional  lectures  and 
collateral  reading.    Prerequisite,  courses  1,  2,  3,  and  6.      Winter,  17  W. 

8.  Vertebrate  Neurology.     A  continuation  of  course  7. 

Spring,  17  W. 

9.  Methods  in  Zoology.  A  practical  course  in  the  methods  of 
collecting,  hatching  and  rearing,  preserving,  injecting,  and  in  making 
microscopic  preparations.  Open  to  all  majors  in  zoology  who  have  had 
courses  1,  2  and  3,  and  to  others  by  special  permission.  Credit  in 
proportion  to  the  work  done.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  17  W. 

10.  Principles  of  Biology.  This  course  deals  with  the  condi- 
tions of  animal  life  and  the  means  of  adaptation.  It  includes  the  study 
of  habits,  reactions,  food  relations,  coloration,  regeneration,  etc.;  the 
course  of  organic  evolution;  theories  regarding  the  origin  of  species, 
heredity,  etc.     Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  assigned  readings.    17  W. 

li.  Nature  Study.  A  course  for  students  who  are  preparing  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools.  It  deals  with  the  purpose,  materials, 
and   methods  of  nature  study   work.     Lectures,   field   excursions,   pre- 
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>aration  and  presentation  of  work  by  members  of  the  class.    Prerequis- 
te,  courses  1,  2,  3,  10,  and  two  courses  in  botany.  Spring,  17  W. 

15.  Comparative     Embryology    and    Anatomy    of     Vertebrates. 

Advanced  course.  17   W. 

16.  Comparative     Embryology    and     Anatomy    of    Vertebrates. 

\.  continuation  of  course  15.  17  W. 

19.  Current  Literature.  The  advanced  students  form  a  journal 
lub  which  meets  weekly  for  reports  and  discussion  of  recent  iitera- 
ure.    One  course  credit  for  the  year.  17  W. 

20.  Research  Work.  Properly  qualified  students  may  under- 
ake  research  work  upon  the  morphology  or  physiology  of  vertebrates. 
>edit  in  proportion  to  the  work  done.  17  W. 
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ics and  Applied  Mathematics 

CLEMENT  ROSS   JONES,  M.M.E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing 

WILL  H.  BOUGHTON,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Civil  and  Mining  Engineer- 
ing 

RUSSELL  LOVE   MORRIS,   C.E.,   Professor  of  Civil  and  Mining  En- 
gineering 

EDWIN   FAYETTE   CHURCH,   Jr.,   S.   B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Me- 
chanical Engineering 

WILLIAM  ELMORE   DICKINSON,   M.E.,  E.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Electrical  Engineering 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mining  Engineering 

RUFUS  A.   WEST,  Assistant  in  Metal  Working,  and  Stationary  En- 
gineer 

THOMAS  HOWARD  CATHER,  Foreman  of  Machine  Shop 

JOHN  B.  GRUMBEIX,  Foreman  of  Wood  Shop 


ALEXANDER  REID  WHITEHILL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

JAMES  SCOTT  STEWART,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

SAMUEL  B.  BROWN,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy 

THOMAS  EDWARD  HODGES,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Physics 

FREDERICK    WILSON    TRUSCOTT,    Ph.D.,    Professor    of    Germanic 
Languages  and  Literatures 

FREDERICK   LAWRENCE   KORTRIGHT,    D.Sc,    Associate  Professor 
of  Chemistry 

WILLIAM  JACKSON  LEONARD,  Associate  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 
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'HARLES  COLLIER  HOLDEN,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages 

\TILLIAM  M.  BAUMGARTNER,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  German 

IADISON  STATHERS,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages 

lLPHEUS  WILSON  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics 

AMES  EDGAR  LAREW,  B.S.C.E.,  Assistant  in  Physics 

ORGANIZATION 

This  College  comprises  the  following  departments: 
Civil  and  Mining  Engineering; 

Mechanicil  and  Electrical  Engineering  and  the  Mechanic  Arts; 
Mechanics   and  Applied   Mathematics. 
The  requirements  for  admission  and  graduation,  the  arrangement 
I  the  courses  of  instruction,  and  such  other  work  as  pertains  to  this 
College,  are  provided  for  by  its  faculty,  in  conjunction  with  the  Uni- 
ersity  Council. 

BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

All  instruction  in  engineering  subjects  is  centralized  in  the  Me- 
•hanical  Hall.  This  building  is  located  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
he  campus  and  fronts  the  athletic  field.  It  really  consists  of  two 
)uildings  connected  by  covered  passageways.  The  main  building  is 
.68Vl>  feet  long  and  three  stories  high  with  a  well-lighted  basement 
-unning  under  its  entire  length.  In  this  building  are  the  lecture, 
-ecitation,  drawing,  and  instruction  rooms  of  the  various  engineering 
lepartments,  the  machine  and  woodworking  shops,  and  the  mechanical 
md  electrical  laboratories.  The  rear  building,  known  as  the  power 
olant,  is  one  story  in  height  and  contains  the  boiler  and  engine  rooms, 
:he  forge  shop,  the  foundry,  and  the  sheet  metal  work  and  the  pipe 
ntting  shop.  The  drawing  rooms,  shops,  power  plant,  and  laboratories 
ire  equipped  with  modern  apparatus  and  machinery,  affording  ample 
iccommodation  for  practical  and  experimental  work. 

In  the  drawing-rooms  are  collections  of  models  of  bridges,  fur- 
naces, structures,  mechanisms,  engines,  pumps,  valves  and  valve 
gears;  plaster  casts  and  descriptive  geometry  models;  sets  of  charts, 
state  and  government  maps,  surveys,  photographs,  engineering  speci- 
fications, drawings,  tracings  and  blue  prints.  In  connection  with  the 
drawing  rooms  there  is  a  blue  printing  and  photographic  room  and 
dark  closet,  equipped  with  electric  and  sun  printing  apparatus  and 
photographic  outfit. 
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The  shops  consist  of  a  woodworking  shop,  forge  shop,  foundrj 
machine  shop,  and  sheet  metal  work  and  pipe  fitting  shop.  Eac] 
work  shop  occupies  a  separate  room  and  is  independently  equippe< 
with  suitable  benches,  measuring  instruments,  tools,  shop  appliances 
and  machines,  such  as  are  ordinarily  installed  in  the  larger  engineeii 
ing  colleges  and  commercial  shops.  These  shops  afford  ample  facili 
ties  for  performing  all  the  fundamental  operations  in  machine  cod 
struction  and  for  building  machines  of  moderate  size. 

The  power  plant  equipment  consists  of  different  types  of  steaL 
and  gas  engines,  direct-connected  or  belted  to  electric  generators 
steam  boilers,  equipped  for  burning  both  gas  and  coal,  pumps,  con 
densers,  air  compressors,  steam  traps  and  other  auxiliary  apparatus 
providing  the  means  for  furnishing  any  desired  kind  of  power.  Th< 
power  for  the  shops  and  laboratories  is  ordinarily  obtained  from  i 
50  H.  P.  Westinghouse  two-cylinder  gas  engine,  direct-connected  to  j 
37%  K.  W.  Westinghouse  direct-current  generator,  from  which  it  i. 
distributed  to  motors  or  other  apparatus,  but  this  can  be  increase( 
by  operating  independently,  or  in  parallel,  one  or  more  additiona 
machines  driven  by  steam  engines,  or  by  a  rotary  converter  connectec 
with  the  city  mains.  Single  and  two-phase  alternating  current  maj 
be  obtained  from  the  city  mains,  and  one,  two  and  three-phase  curren 
may  be  developed  by  a  double  current  dynamo  driven  as  an  inverse 
converter  or  as  an  alternating  current  dynamo. 

The  Engineering  laboratories  are  fitted  with  standard  gauges,  meas 
uring,  calculating,  and  recording  instruments;  apparatus  and  appli 
ances  for  qualitative  and  quantitative  experimental  work  in  civil 
mechanical,  steam,  hydraulic,  and  electrical  engineering. 

The  testing  laboratory  is  equipped  with  apparatus  and  machines 
for  testing  cement,  iron,  steel,  brick,  stone  and  other  materials  oi 
engineering.  The  principal  machines  and  apparatus  are  an  Olsec 
testing  machine  of  400,000  pounds  capacity,  taking  tension  and 
compression  specimens  up  to  six  feet  and  beams  up  to  sixteen  feet 
in  length;  a  50,000-pound  Riehle  testing  machine;  a  10,000-pouno 
Olsen  transverse  testing  machine;  a  60,000  inch-pound  Riehle-Miller 
torsion  machine;  a  Fairbanks  cement  tester;  a  standard  abrasioo 
cylinder;  besides  smaller  apparatus  for  testing  cement,  lubricating 
oils,  and  extension  and  deflection  of  materials. 

The  mechanical  and  steam  laboratories  contain  small  steam  and 
gas  engines,  a  compound  air  compressor  with  electric  and  mechanical 
control,  Westinghouse  air  brake  apparatus,  rotary  air  motors,  a  hot 
air  engine,  a  small  vertical  steam  boiler,  a  direct  steam  driven  ventilat- 
ing fan,  dynamometers,  friction  brakes,  condensers,  injectors  and  ejec- 
tors, steam  and  gas  engine  indicators,  revolution  counters,  planimeters, 
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emometers  and  apparatus  for  testing  pressure  gauges,  indicator 
rings,  thermometers,  flow  of  steam  and  air  through  nozzles,  etc. 
is  is  supplemented  by  the  power  plant  equipmenx  previously  de- 
ribed,  which  affords  facilities  for  steam  and  gas  engine  trials  and 
iler  tests  with  larger  units,  and  also  provides  facilities  for  various 
es  of  experimental  investigaton. 

The  electrical  laboratory  is  provided  with  a  number  of  small  com- 
und  shunt  and  series  wound  direct-current  generators  and  motors, 
mging  from  2%  to  10 -kilowatt;  two  and  three  phase  alternating  cur- 
;nt  generators  and  motors  of  frequencies  from  20  to  133  cycles,  and  * 
pacities,    ranging   from    2    to    10-kilowatt;    rotary    converter    and 
otor   generator   sets;    an   8-horsepower   variable   speed    Stow   motor, 
4ving  a  5-kilowatt,  2-phase,  220-volt,  10  pole,  alternator,  which  may 
ve  any  frequency  from  40  to  133  cycles;    a  3-horse-power  inter-pole 
otor;    a   3-horsepower   Thompson-Ryan   variable-speed   motor,   which, 
-iving  a  small  alternator,  affords  frequencies  from   15  to   60  cycles; 
5-horsepower  Lamme  series  single-phase  motor;   a  3-horsepower  self- 
arting,    Century,    single-phase,    induction    motor;     a    10-horsepower 
tanley    2-phase    induction    motor,    equipped    with    compensator,    con- 
msers,  and  transformers;   various  types  of  Cutler-Hammer  and  other 
Deed  regulating  and  controlling  apparatus;  static,  auto  and  constant- 
lrrent  transformers;  a  welding  transformer;  a  high  potential  trans- 
•rmer  for  testing  insulation,  etc.;    a  Thodarson  set  of  experimental 
iparatus   for   demonstrating  any   of   the   principles   of   electricity;    a 
ueen  &  Co.'s  testing  set,  with  standards  of  capacity,  induction  and 
distance,  and  with  a  potentiometer  and  standard  cell,  for  standardiz- 
tg  electrical   instruments;    standard   and   commercial   indicating   and 
Bcording   measuring   instruments;    synchronism   and   power-factor   in- 
:cators;    dynamometers;    permeameters;    galvanometers;    tachometers 
ad  speed  counters;  rheostats  of  various  types  and  capacities;  and  four 
istributing  panels  of  switchboard.   The  photometric,   incandescent, 
nd  arc  lamps  and  the  storage  battery  equipments  or  the  department 
f  physics  are  also  available  in  connection  with  the  above. 

The  hydraulic  laboratory  equipment  consists  of  a  compound  duplex 
:eam  pump  supplying  water  to  a  closed  steel  pressure  tank,  from 
hich  run  headers  arranged  for  the  insertion  of  orifices,  nozzles,  and 
ipes  supplying  the  various  hydraulic  motors;  concrete  storage  tanks; 
leasuring  tanks  and  weighing  scales;  Cascade  and  Pelton  water 
heels;  centrifugal  pump,  Venturi  meter,  water  meters,  steel  weir- 
ox,  weir-gauges  and  other  minor  measuring  and  controlling  ap- 
aratus. 

The  passenger  locomotive  donated  by  the  Baltimore  ft  Ohio  Rail- 
Dad  Company  furnishes  a  nucleus  for  instruction  in  railway  en- 
ineering. 
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Transits,  levels,  compasses,  etc.,  are  provided  for  the  use  of  stu 
dents  in  surveying. 

The  latest  trade  literature,  catalogues,  and  reports  of  comme 
cial  developments  in  engineering  are  kept  in  classified  files  for  stu 
dents'  reference.  The  University  library  has  a  thoroughly  classifie 
and  indexed  collection  of  the  standard  and  latest  books  in  enginee: 
ing  and  the  allied  sciences,  complete  bound  sets  of  the  transaction 
of  several  scientific  and  engineering  societies,  and  current  issues  aD 
bound  volumes  of  the  principal  scientific  and  technical  periodicals. 

The  reference  library  of  the  department  of  Mechanical  Engineei 
ing  has  recently  been  enriched  by  the  gift  of  the  technical  librar; 
belonging  to  the  late  Assistant  Professor  Randolph.  These  work 
were  presented  by  his  father,  Mr.  P.  F.  Randolph,  of  Salem,  W.  Va 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

In  the  classroom,  instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  combined  witli 
text-book  study  and  recitation.  Engineering  problems  and  subject 
are  assigned  to  be  worked  out  in  the  library  or  drawing-room,  in  th< 
field,  the  shop,  or  the  laboratory.  Visits  of  inspection  to  industria 
establishments  and  power  plants  are  made  whenever  it  is  possible  t( 
arrange  for  them. 

The  method  of  instruction  in  manual  training  and  the  mechanic 
arts  is  largely  that  of  the  shop  exercise  system,  by  which  the  studen 
is  familiarized  with  the  fundamental  operations  of  constructive  me 
chanics.  Later,  such  instruction  is  combined  with  the  work  of  con 
structing  machine   elements,   tools,   and  apparatus. 

In  engineering  drawing  and  designing,  the  work  is  carried  along 
with  the  study  of  actual  typical  details  of  structural  elements  or  with 
related  practical  and  experimental  work  in  the  laboratories  and  me 
chanical  shops.  Frequent  reference  is  made  to  models,  to  blue  print* 
of  engineering  structures,  and  to  existing  work  in  the  institution  01 
elsewhere.  An  opportunity  is  also  afforded  for  the  necessary  graphical 
treatment  of  engineering  problems  arising  in  lectures  and  the  class- 
room instruction. 

In  experimental  engineering,  the  students  are  required  to  make 
scientific  observations,  keep  records  of  tests,  facilitate  deductions 
therefrom  by  the  use  of  culculating  instruments,  tabulate  and  plot 
results,  and  make  reports  upon  the  test  in  due  form.  Each  member 
of  the  class  is  required  to  use  and  to  become  familiar  with  all  the  in- 
struments and  apparatus  of  any  given  course.  The  classes  are  divided 
into  groups  of  two  or  three  students  and  furnished  with  mimeographed 
notes  and  forms. 
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Lectures,  field  practice,  mimeographed  notes,  collateral  reading, 
(onference  work,  and  sketching,  accompany  all  the  practical  lines 
if  work. 

ENGINEERING  SOCIETY 

The  Engineering  Society  is  organized  in  connection  with  the  En- 
aneering  departments.  It  is  conducted  by  the  students  of  these  de- 
iartments,  and  meets  once  in  two  weeks.  Its  object  is  the  investiga- 
|on  and  discussion  of  scientific  subjects.  All  engineering  students  are 
^quested  to  join  this  organization  and  perform  such  work  as  its 
Mies  require.  Students  taking  any  of  the  four-year  courses  leading 
b  the  baccalaureate  degrees  in  engineering  are  expected  to  engage 
"tively,  for  three  years,  in  the  work  of  the  society. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR   ADMISSION   TO    ENGINEER- 
ING COURSES 


ADMISSION  TO  REGULAR  COURSES 

The  subjects  and  number  of  courses  in  each  required  for  admis- 
ion  to  the  regular  four-year  engineering  courses  are  as  follows: 

English    9 

Modern   languages 6 

Algebra    4 

Plane  and  solid  geometry 3 

Physics  with  laboratory 2 

Chemistry  with  laboratory 3 

History 2 

Free  hand  drawing 2 

Total 31 

The  following  substitutions  may  be  made: 

1.  Three  courses  in  ancient  language  for  three  courses  in  mod- 
rn  language. 

2.  Any  or  all  of  the  required  college  courses  listed  below  may 
e  offered  for  entrance  instead  of  an  equivalent  number  of  prepara- 
tory courses  in  list  3.  The  preparatory  courses  for  which  substitu- 
ion  is  made  must  be  taken  as  college  work  in  the  freshman  year, 
'he  college  courses  which  may  be  offered  are: 

French  or  German 3 

Trigonometry 1 

Geology,  3  and  5 2 

Mechanic   Arts 2 

Mechanical    Drawing 2 
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3.  Any  or  all  of  the  required  preparatory  courses  listed  belo^ 
may  be  taken  in  the  freshman  year  as  college  work,  provided  a: 
equivalent  number  of  college  courses  from  list  2  above  has  bee: 
offered  for  entrance. 

Elementary    Physics . 2 

Chemistry 3 

Free  hand  Drawing 2 

Modern   Language 3 


4.  Solid  geometry  may  be  taken  as  a  college  course  whe. 
trigonometry  has  been  offered  for  entrance. 

For  a  detailed  statement  of  the  above  courses,  see  entrance  re 
quirements  in  the  announcements  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science* 

ADMISSION  TO  SPECIAL.  COURSES 

Students  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  desiring  to  take  specia 
courses  in  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts  ar< 
required  to  present  the  same  qualifications  as  candidates  for  one  o 
the  regular  courses  in  this  college.  Students  twenty-one  years  o 
age  or  over  who  are  not  candidates  for  an  engineering  degree,  bu 
who  wish  to  pursue  special  studies  along  engineering  lines,  will  b 
permitted  to  do  so  upon  giving  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  an 
prepared  to  take  the  desired  studies  advantageously;  but  if  the: 
subsequently  desire  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree,  or  to  take  i 
regular  course  in  engineering,  they  must  pass  the  required  entranc 
examination  for  that  year. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  from  other  institutions  will  be  admitted  to  advancec 
standing  upon  the  same  conditions  under  which  students  of  thi; 
University  are  allowed  to  advance,  namely: 

A  student  to  be  registered  as  a  freshman  must  not  be  more  thai 
three  courses  behind  his  class;  to  be  registered  as  a  sophomore 
junior,  or  senior,  he  must  have  completed  the  required  work  of  hi* 
course,  including  entrance  examinations  up  to  the  beginning  of  th« 
preceding  year;  and,  if  a  sophomore,  must  not  be  more  than  three 
courses,  or,  if  a  junior,  or  senior,  not  more  than  two  courses  behind 
his  class. 

No  student  can  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  any  of  the  bac- 
calaureate degrees  in  engineering  after  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
year. 
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ENGINEERING    COURSES    OFFERED    IN    THIS 

COLLEGE 


REGULAR  UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

1.  A  four  year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
cience  in  Civil  Engineering. 

2.  A  four  year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
cience  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

3.  A  four  year  course  in  electrical  engineering  leading  to  the 
3gree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

4.  A  four  year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
cience  in  Mining  Engineering. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

1.  A  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer. 

2.  A  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Mechanical  Engineer. 

3.  A  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Electrical  Engineer. 

SPECIAL  COURSES 

1.  Groups  of  elective  courses  for  students  in  other  colleges  tak- 
ag  work  in  engineering  subjects. 

2.  Special  courses  in  civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineer- 
ag,  for  students  who  do  not  desire  an  engineering  degree. 

3.  Special  courses  in  manual  training  for  teachers. 

4.  Special  courses  in  the  mechanic  arts  for  artisans,  mechanics, 
pprentices,   stationary  engineers,   electricians,   etc. 

Note. — The  purpose  of  the  undergraduate  engineering  courses  is 
o  give  the  student  a  broad  foundation  for  his  professional  career. 
)nly  a  limited  amount  of  specialization  is  considered  wise.  Study  of 
English  and  other  modern  languages,  the  leading  sciences,  and  espe- 
ially  mathematics  and  mechanics,  prepares  the  student  for  the 
echnical  subjects  of  the  course.  In  the  latter  subjects,  instruction 
n  the  theoretical  principles  involved  is  supplemented  by  field  prac- 
ice  or  work  in  the  laboratory,  shop,  and  drafting  room.  The  work 
or  a  degree  is  nearly  all  prescribed,  but  candidates  have  an  oppor- 
unity  for  a  limited  amount  of  specialization  before  graduation.  For 
ull  particulars  see  statements  of  requirements  for  each  degree. 


THESES 


. 


Every  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  or  graduate  degree  in  en- 
gineering will  be  required  to  prepare  a  thesis  on  some  subject  relat- 
ng  to  a  special  branch  of  engineering  or  other  department  of  applied 
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science.  The  thesis  must  be  either  a  design  or  a  review  of  some  ma- 
chine, structure,  or  process,  belonging  to  some  department  of  scien- 
tific investigation.  It  must  be  fully  elaborated  and  accompanied  by 
the  necessary  working  drawings  or  models  required  for  the  proper 
elucidation  of  the  subject  of  the  thesis.  With  its  accompanying  draw- 
ings it  will  be  presented  for  approval,  first  to  the  instructor  under 
whose  guidance  it  has  been  prepared,  then  to  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  degree  is  to  be  conferred.  A  typewritten  copy  of 
the  thesis,  prepared  according  to  official  specifications  for  theses, 
and  signed  by  the  instructor  in  charge  and  the  head  of  the  depart 
ment,  must  be  placed  in  the  University  library  before  graduation. 

The  credit  value  of  the  thesis  is  one  course. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSE  IN   CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 


This  is  a  four  year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Civil  Engineering.  It  has  been  planned  with  a  view  to  lay- 
ing a  broad  and  substantial  foundation  for  the  general  and  technical 
knowledge  needed  by  practitioners  in  civil  engineering. 

Requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  En- 
gineering: 

Subject  Course  Course 

Mathematics: —  Numbers  Credit* 

Trigonometry 9   1 

Higher  Algebra 8   1 

Analytic  Geometry 11  1 

Differential  Calculus 15   1 

Integral  Calculus 16   1 

Language :  — 

German,  French  or  Spanish 3 

Chemistry:  — 

Analytic  Chemistry 4,  5,  7  1 

Geology :  — 

General  Geology 3  1 

Economic  Geology 5  1 

Mineralogy 7  1 

Physics:  — 

General  Physics 6,  7,  8   3 

Dynamos   and   Motors 17  1 
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vfechanics  and  Applied  Mathematics:  — 

Statics 2   1 

Kinetics , 3   1 

Strength  of  Materials 4   1 

Power 5,  G   2 

VIechanical  Engineering:  — 

Woodworking 1   1 

Testing  Laboratory 70,  71,  72   1 

?ivil  Engineering:  — 

Drawing 1,  9,   10.   11    4 

Descriptive  Geometry 2,  3   2 

Land  Surveying 4   .  .  .  . 1 

Railroad  Surveying 5   1 

Topographical  and  Mine  Surveying..     6   1 

Railroad  Construction   7   1 

Roads,  Streets  and  Pavements 8   1 

Hydraulics.  .  .    12   1 

Stereotomy 13   1 

Stresses  in  Roofs  and  Bridges. . .  .14,  15   2 

Bridge  Design 16   1 

Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineering.   17   1 

Economic  Railroad  Location 18   1 

Masonry  Construction   19   1 

General   Engineering  Construction...   20   1 

Thesis 21   1 

Total 44 

Students  who  wish  to  specialize  along  the  lines  of  chemistry,  physics, 
mining  engineering,  hydraulics,  structural  design  or  electrical  engi- 
neering, will  be  allowed  to  do  so,  under  the  following  conditions:  No 
substitution  or  election  will  be  allowed  before  the  beginning  of  the 
third  year.  Any  student  desiring  so  to  specialize  must  prepare  a  list 
of  the  studies  he  wishes  to  substitute  or  elect,  and  a  scheme  of  the 
work  proposed,  which  must  be  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department 
and  the  committee  on  classification  and  grades,  and  filed  with  the 
registrar. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  WORK  FOR  THE 
DEGREE  OF  B.  S.   C.  E. 

Each  subject  is  followed  by  its  department  number,  and  if  a  frac- 
tional course,  by  its  credit  value. 


First  Year 

Hour  Fall  Wintei 

8:30  German  4  (See  Note  1)  German  5 


9:30  Proj.  Drawing  1 
10:30  Univ.  Algebra  8 
11:30  Geology  3 

1:30  Woodworking  1,  1-3 


8:30  Diif.  Calculus  15 
9:30  Physics  6 
10:30  Physics  6,  Lab. 
Tu.   and   Th. 


11:30  Descrip.  Geom.  2 
1:30  Anal.   (Jheru.   4,   1-3 
Tu.  and  Th. 

2:00  Draw.  10,  1-2 


8:30  R.  R.  Surveying  5 
9:30  Mechanics  3 

10:30  Stereotomy  13 

11:30 
2:00  Draw.  11,  1-2 
M.,  W.  and  F. 

Sat.  Mech.  Lab.  70,  1-3 


8:30  Power  5 


Drawing  9 
Trigonometry  9 


Spring 
German  6 
Land  Surveying  4 
Anal.  Geometry  11 
Geology  5 
Woodworking  1,  1-3  Woodworking  1,  1-3 
M.,  W.  &  F.  M.,  W.  &  F. 

Second  Year 

Int.   Calculus   16        Mechanics  2 
Physics  7  Physics  8 

Physics  7,  Lab.  Physics   8,   Lab. 

Tu.  and  Th.  Tu.  and  Th. 

Top.  and  Mine  Sur.  6 
M.,  W.  and  F. 


Descrip.     Geom.  3 
Anal.  Chem.  5,  1-3 
Tu.  and  Th. 

Draw.  10,  1-2 

Third  Yrear 

R.R.  Construction  7 
Mechanics  4 
Physics  17 


Anal.  Chem.  7,  1-3 

Tu.  and  Th. 
Surveying  6,  W.  &  F. 


Mineralogy  7 

Rds.  &  Pavements  8 

Masonry  Const.  19 


Draw.  11,  1-2 

M.,  W.  and  F. 
Power  Meas.  71,  1-3  Testing  Mat.  72,  1-3 

Fourth  Year 

Power  6 


Hydraulics  12 
(See  Note  2) 
9:30  Eng.  Const.  20 

10:30  Roofs  and    Bridges  14    Roofs  and  Bridges  15 

11:30  Mun.  and  San.  Eng.  17  Bridge  Design  16       Econ.  R.  R.  Loca.  18 
2:00  Bridge   Design  16 

Thesis  throughout  the  year. 
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NOTE  1. — Students  are  expected  to  take  three  courses  of  French, 
Jerman,  or  Spanish  as  college  work.  The  three  taken  may  be  any 
for  which  they  are  prepared.  Those  who  enter  with  credit  for  three 
courses  of  German  may  take  second-year  German  as  scheduled  above. 
Others  may  take  their  language  work  as  they  can  arrange  it. 

NOTE  2. — Students  who  expect  to  take  their  thesis  subject  in 
hydraulics  should  take  Hydraulics  12  in  the  third  year  instead  of 
the  fourth,  as  scheduled. 

UNDERGRADUATE   COURSES   IN   MECHANICAL 
AND  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 


These  are  four-year  courses  in  mechanical  and  electrical  engi- 
neering and  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical 
Engineering.  These  courses  seek  to  develop  principles  and  to 
prepare  for  intelligent  work  involving  the  design,  selection,  cost,  con- 
struction, installation,  testing  and  management  of  power  generators, 
prime  movers,  and  machinery  for  manufacturing,  transportation  and 
power  transmission;  the  planning,  equipment,  cost  construction  and 
management  of  manufacturing  plants,  shops,  factories,  lighting,  heat- 
ing and  ventilating. 

Students  pursuing  this  course  may  elect  either  the  mechanical  or 
the  electrical  alternative  of  the  fourth  year,  receiving  in  either  case 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  This 
provision  has  been  made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who  may 
wish  to  specialize  in  either  the  steam,  the  manufacturing,  or  the 
electrical  branches  of  this  profession. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering  will 
be  conferred  upon  any  student  who  satisfies  all  entrance  requirements 
and  satisfactorily  completes  the  following  forty  required  college 
courses,  and  four  courses  selected  from  one  of  the  elective  groups  given 
below: 

REQUIRED  COURSES 

bourse  Course 

Subject  .  Numbers  Credits 

Language :  — 

French,  German,  or  Spanish 3 

Mathematics:  — 

Trigonometry 9   1 

Advanced  Algebra 8   1 

Analytic  Geometry 11   1 

Differential  Calculus 16   1 

Integral  Calculus 17   1 
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Chemistry:  — 

Analytic  Chemistry 4,  5,  7   1 


Geology:  — 


General    Geology 3 


Physics:  — 

General  Physics 6,   7,  8   3 

**Dynamos  and  Motors     17,  18 

♦or  Applied  Electricity 11,  12   13-5 

Mechanics  and  Applied  Mathematics:  — 

Development  and  Utility  of  Power.  .5,  6   2 

Analytic    Mechanics 2,    3   2 

Strength  of  Materials 4   1 

Civil  Engineering:  — 

Descriptive    Geometry 2   1 

Land    Surveying 4   1 


Mechanical  Engineering:  — 

Mechanic  Arts: 

Woodworking 1,  3 1  1-5  ] 

Foundry 7 3-5  | 

Forging 5 2-5  | 

Tin   Smithing  and   Pipe   Fitting 9 2-5  )■ 

Machine  Shop 10,  11,  12,  13 1  3-5 

♦♦Machine    Construction 14,  15 

♦or  Electrical  Construction 17,   18 4-5 


..  5 


Mechanical  Drawing  and  Machine  Design: 

Mechanical    Drawing 20,  21,  22 1  1-5 

Mechanism  and  Ma- 
chinery     

Mechanism     (Drawing) 

Valves  and  Valve  Gears 

Valve    Gears    (Drawing) 

Machine    Drawing 

Machine    Design 

♦♦Drawing   and    Design 35,  36,  37 

♦Designing   and    Drawing 56,  57,  58 1  4-5 


24,26 1  1-5  | 

25,27 4-5  | 

28 3-5  f  ..7  2-5 

29 2-5 

30,32 4-5 

31 3-5 


Steam  Engineering: 

Thermodynamics    40 1 

Heat  Engines  and  Motors 41 3-5  )■  . .  2  1-5 

Power  Plant  Design 43 3-5  J 

♦♦Required    of    students    taking    regular    and    mechanical    alterna- 
tive courses. 

♦Required  of  students  taking  electrical  courses. 
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Electrical  Engineering: 

Electrical    Distribution 52 

♦♦Or  Electrical  Engineering 65 3-5 

Experimental  Engineering: 

Mechanical  Laboratory 70 1-3  ] 

Power    Measurement 71 1-3  | 

Testing   Materials 72 1-3  j-      2  1-5 

Mechanical    Engineering: 

Laboratory    73,  74,  75 1  1-5  J 

Thesis    1 


Total    40 

GROUPS  OF  ELECTIVE  COURSES 

Regular  Course 

Mechanical  Engineering: 

Steam  Engine  Design 34 3-5 

Steam    Boilers 42 3-5 

Civil  Engineering: 

Hydraulics 12 4-5 

Electrical  Engineering: 

Power   Transmission 59 3-5 

Electric  Lighting 53 3-5 

Electrical  Laboratory 6*0,  61 4-5 


Total 4 

Electrical  Group 

Electrical  Engineering: 

♦Electrical    Machinery 51,  55 1  1-5 

♦Electric    Lighting 53 3-5 

♦Electric    Railroads 54 2-5 

♦Power    Transmission 59 3-5 

♦Electrical   Engineering   Laboratory. .. 60,  61,  62 1  1-5 

Telephone    Engineering 66 3-5 

Physics — (Electricity) : 

Any   approved   electrical  course 1  or  more 

♦♦Will  not  be  accepted  for  credit  in  regular  and  electrical  courses. 
♦Required  of  all  students  taking  electrical  course. 
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Mechanical  Group 

Mechanical  Engineering: 

*Steam  Engine   Design 34 3-5 

*Steam    Boilers 42 3-5 

Materials  of  Engineering 47 1 

Heating  and  Ventilating 46 1 

♦Machine    Design 33 1 

Machinery  and  Mill  Work 45 1 

Civil  Engineering: 

Hydraulics 12 1 

Any  other  approved  course 1  or  more 

Mechanics  and  Applied  Mathematics: 

Any  approved  course lor  more 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  WORK  FOR  THE  DEGREE  B.  S.  M.  S. 

First  Year 


Hour               Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

8:30  German    4 

German  5 

German  6 

9:30 

Land  Surveying  4 

10:30  Algebra  8 

Trigonometry  9 

Anal.  Geom.  11 

11:30  Geology  3 

1:00  Mech.  Draw.  20 

Mech.  Drawing  21 

Mech.  Drawing  22 

2-5  W.  &  F. 

2-5  W.  and  F. 

2-5  W.  and  F. 

1:00  Woodwk'g    1,    3-5 

Pattern-making  3 

Foundry,  7,  3-5 

T.  and  Th.  and  8:00  S. 

3-5  Tu.,  Th.  and  S 
Second  Year 

Tu.,  Th.  and  S. 

8:30  Different  Calc'us  15 

Integral  Calculus  16  Mechanics  2 

9:30  Physics  6 

Physics  7 

Physics  8 

10:30 

Mechanism  24,  3-5 

Mechanism  26,  3-5 

M.,  W.  and  F. 

M.,  W.  and  F. 

11:30  Descriptive  Geom.  2 

1:30  Anal.  Chem.  4,  1-3 

Anal.  Chemistry  5, 

Anal.  Chem.  7,  1-3 

Tu.  and  Th. 

1-3  Tu.  and  Th. 

Tu.  and  Th. 

1:00  Mec.  Draw.  23,  1-3 

Mechanism  25 

Mechanism  27,  2-5 

F.  (Elective) 

W.  and  F.  2-5 

W.  and  F. 

1:00  Forging  5,  2-5 

Tin  &  Pipe  W'k  9, 

Machine   Work   10 

M.  and  8:00  S. 

2-5  M.  and  S. 

2-5  M.  and  S. 

♦Required  of  all  students  taking  the  mechanical  alternative. 
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Third    Year 


8:30  Power  5 
9:30  Mechanics   3 

10:30  Val's  and  Valve  Gr 
28,  3-5  M.,  W.  &  F. 
11:30 
1:00  Mach.    Work    11, 

2-5  M.  and  F. 
1:00  Valve    Gears    29 
2-5   Tu.    and    Th. 
8:00  Mech.    Lab.    70. 
1-3  S. 


Power  6 
Mechanics  4 

*Dyn.  &  Motors  17, 
3-5  M.,  W.  and  F. 

Machine  Work  12, 
2-5  M.  and  F. 

Machine  Draw'g  30, 
2-5  Tu.  and  Th. 

Power  Measure  71 
1-3   S. 


Thermodynamics    40 
Mach.   Design   31 

3-5  M.,  W.  and  F. 
*Dyn.  and  Motors  18, 


Machine  Work  13, 
2-5  M.  and  F. 

Machine  Drw'g  32 
2-5  Tu.  and  Th. 

Test  g  Mater.  72, 
1-3   S. 


9 
10 

1 


30  Heat  Engines,  41,  3-5 
M.,  W.   &   F. 
Engineering   Lab. 

73,  2-5  Tu.  or  Th. 
Elect.    Lab.    60, 
2-5  Tu.  or  Th. 
30  Steam  Eng.  Des. 

34,  3-5  M.,  W.  &  F. 
30  Elect.   Dist.   52, 

3-5  M.   W.   &  F. 
00  Draw,  and  Des.   35, 
3-5  Tu.  Th.  and  F. 
Mach.  Const.,  14, 
2-5  M.  and  W. 


Fourth  Year      (Regular  Course) 

Hydraulics  12, 


4-5, 


Power  Pit.  Des.  43 

3-5  ML,  W.  and  F. 
Eng'g  Lab   74,   2-5 

Tu.    or    Th. 
Elect.  Lab.  61,   2-5 

Tu.   or  Th. 
Steam  Boil's  42,  3-5   Elect.  Lighting.  53, 


Eng'g  Lab.   75,   2-5 
Tu.  or  Tk. 


M.  W.  and  F. 


3-5  M.,  W.  and  F. 


Power  Trans.  59,  3-5   Thesis  Conference, 


M.,  W.  and  F. 
Draw,  and  Des.  36, 

3-5  Tu.  Th.  and  F. 
Mach.  Const.  15,  2-5 

M.  and  W. 


M.,  W.  and  F. 
Draw,  and  Des.  37, 
3-5  Tu.,  Th.,  and  F. 


Fourth    Year       (Electrical    Course) 


8:30  Heat  Engs.  41,  3-5 
M.,  W.  and  F. 


Power  Plant  Design  Thesis  Conference, 


2-5 


2-5 


Eng'g  Lab.  73, 

2-5  Tu.  or  Th. 
Elect.  Lab.  60, 
2-5  Tu.  or  Th. 
9:30  Elect.  Mach'y  51,   3-5 
M.,  W.  and  F. 
10:30  Elect.  Dist.  52,  3-5 
M.,  W.  and  F. 
^Electrical   students  take  Applied  Electricity 
instead  of  Dynamos  and  Motors  17  and  18. 


43,  3-5  M.,  W. 

and  F. 
Eng'g  Lab.  74, 

Tu.  or  Th. 
Elect.  Lab.  61, 

Tu.   or  Th. 
Elect.  Mach.  55, 

M.,  W.  and  F. 

3-5  M.,  W.  and  F. 
Power  Trans.   59, 


M.,  W.  and  F. 


Eng'g  Lab.   75,   2-5 

Tu.  or  Th. 
Elect.  Lab.  62,   2-5 

Tu.  or  Th. 
3-5    Elect.  Lighting  53, 
3-5  M.,  W.  and  F. 
Elect.  R.  R.  54,  2-5 

W.  and  F. 
11   and   12,  at  11:30, 
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1:00  Des.  and  Draw.  56,  3-5    Des.  and  Draw.  57,      Des.  and  Draw.  58, 
To.,  Th.  and  F.  3-5  Tu.,  Th.  and  Tu.,  Th.  and  F. 

F. 
Elect  Const.  17,  2-5        Elect.    Const.    IS. 
M.  and  W.  2-5  M.  and  W. 

Fourth  Year      (Mechanical  Course) 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.  S.  M.  E.  may  select  their  elective 
studies  from  the  mechanical  group  of  electives,  but  such  elective 
courses  must  be  taken  at  the  time  for  which  they  are  announced 
in  the  catalogue.  The  required  courses  must  be  taken  as  scheduled 
above. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSE  IN  MINING 

ENGINEERING 

This  is  a  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Mining  Engineering.  It  has  been  prepared  in  accordance 
with  a  recent  order  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  is  published  for 
the  first  time  in  this  catalogue.  The  courses  of  study  comprising 
the  work  of  the  first  three  years  and  a  part  of  that  of  the  fourth 
year  have  been  given  the  current  year  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
entire  list  of  subjects,  with  some  additional  elective  courses  in 
mining,  will  be  given  during  the  year  190  7-8. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  prepare  young  men  to  take  re- 
sponsible positions  in  connection  with  the  mining  development  of 
the  state  and  the  exact  requirements  for  the  degree  will  be  modified 
from  time  to  time  to  suit  conditions. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mining  Engineering  will 
be  conferred  upon  any  student  who  satisfies  all  entrance  require- 
ments  and   satisfactorily   completes   the   following   forty-four   courses: 

Course  Course 

Subject  Numbers  Credits 

Languages: 

French.  German,  or  Spanish 3 

Mathematics: 

Trigonometry 9 1 

Advanced    Algebra S 1 

Analytic  Geometry 11 1 

Differential  Calculus 15 1 

Integral  Calculus 16 1 

Chemistry: 

Analytic    Chemistry 4,    5,    7 1 

Quantitative    Analysis 9,   10 1 
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eology: 

General  Geology 3 1 

♦Paleontology    4 1 

Economic    Geology 9 1 

Mineralogy 7 1 

hysics: 

General  Physics 6,7,8 3 

Dynamos  and  Motors 17,   18 1 

[echanics  and  Applied  Mathematics: 

Analytic  Mechanics 2,3 2 

Strength    of   Materials 4 1 

Development  and  Utilization  of  Power.  .5 1 

IMvil   Engineering: 

Drawing 10,  11 2 

Descriptive  Geometry 2 1 

Land  Surveying    4 1 

Topographical  and  Mine  Surveying 6 1 

Masonry  Construction 19 1 

Roofs  and  Bridges 14 1 

Hydraulics 12 4-5 

Mechanical  Engineering: 

Mechanical    Drawing 20,   21,   22 11-5 

Woodworking 1 2-5 

Forging 5 2-5 

Machine  Work 10 2-5 

Mechanical  Laboratory 70,  71,  72 1 

Engineering  Laboratory 73,  74 4-5 

Thermodynamics 40 1 

Heat  Engines 41 3-5 

Power  Plant  Design 43 3-5 

Electrical  Engineering 65 1 

Mining  Engineering: 

Mine  Surveying 1 1 

Shaft  jinking,  Excavating  and  Tunnel- 
ing  2 3-5 

Mine  Machinery  and  Haulage  Systems.  .3 3-5 

Mine  Design 4,5 4-5 

Mine  Operation  and  Management 6 2-5 

Mine  Drawing  and  Design 7,8,9 1    2-5 

Metallurgy 10 1 

Thesis 1 


Total 44 

♦Geology  5  may  be  substituted  for  Geology  4. 
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A  student  wishing  to  specialize  in  geology,  mineralogy,  chei 
try,  or  some  special  engineering  subject,  may,  with  the  consent 
his   class   officer    and    the    committee    on   classification    and    grade 
substitute  an  equivalent  number  of  courses  in  one  or  more  of  the 
subjects  for  Heat  Engines  41  and  Masonry  Construction  19. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  WORK  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  B.  S.  E.  J 

Each   subject   is   followed   by  the   department    number,   and  t1 
credit  value  of  fractional  courses  is  given. 


First  Year 

Hour                Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

8:30 

German  4 

German  5 

German  6 

9:30 

Land   Surveying  4 

10:30  Algebra  8 

Trigonometry  9 

Anal.  Geom.  11 

11:30 

Geology.  3 

Geology  4 

1:00 

Mech.  Draw.  20,   2-5 

Mech.  Draw.  21,  2-5 

Mech.  Drawing  22 

W.  and  F. 

W.  and  F. 

2-5  W.  and  F. 

1:00 

Woodwk'g  1,  2-5, 

Forging,  5,  2-5 

Machine  Work  10 

To.,  Th.  and  8.00  S. 

Tu.  Th.  and  S. 
Second  Year 

2-5  Tu.,  Th.  and 

8:30 

Diff.  Calculus  15 

Int.  Calculus  16 

Mechanics  2 

9:30  Physics  6 

Physics  7 

Physics   8 

10:30 

Geology  9 

Top.  and  Mine  Sur 
6,  M..  W.  and  F. 

11:30 

Descrip.  Geom.  2 

1:30 

Anal.  Chem.  4,  1-3 

Anal.  Chem.  5,  1-3 

Anal.  Chem.  7,  1-3 

Tu.  and  Th. 

Tu.  and  Th. 

Tu.  and  Th. 
Surveying  6, 
W.  and  F. 

2:00 

Draw.  10,  1-2 

Draw.  10,  1-2 
Third  Year 

8:30 

Power  5 

Thermodynamics    4 

9:30 

Mechanics  3 

Mechanics  4 

Mineralogy  7 

10:30 

Mine   Surv.   1 

Dynamos  and 
Motors  17 

11:30 

Masonry  Const.  19 

1:30 

Chemistry  9,  2-3 

Chemistry  10,  1-3 

Tu.  and  Th. 

Tu.  and  Th. 

2:00 

Draw.  11,   1-2 

Drawing  11,  1-2 

M.,  W.  and  F. 

M.,  W.  and  F. 

8:00 

Mech.  Lab.  70, 

Power  Measure  71, 

Testing  Mat.  7  2 

1-3,  S. 

1-3  S. 

1-3  S. 
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0  Heat  Engines,  41,  3-5 
M..  W.  and  F. 

Engineering  Lab.  73, 
2-5  T11.  or  Th. 
0  Shafting  and  Tunnel- 
ing 2,  3-5  M.,  W. 
and  F. 
0  Roofs  and  Bridges  14 
1:30   Mine  Design  4,  2-5 

Tu.  and  Th. 
1:30  Mine  Drawing  7,  2-5 


M.  and  F. 


Fourth   Year 

Power  Plant  De- 
sign 43,  3-5 
M.,  W.  and  F. 

Eng'g  Lab.  74, 
2-5  Tu.  or  Th. 

Mine  Mach.   3 
3-5  M.,  W.  and  F. 

Elect.  Eng'g  65 
Mine  Design  5,  2-5 

Tu.  and  Th. 
Mine  Drawing  8,  2-5 

M.  and  F. 


Hydraulics   12,   4-5 


Metallurgy  10, 
M.,  W.  and  F. 

Thesis 

Mine  Operation  6,  2-5 

Tu.  and  Th. 
Mine  Drawing  9, 

2-5  M.  and  F. 


GRADUATE  COURSES  IN  MINING  ENGINEERING 


These  lead  to  the  professional  degrees  of  Civil  Engineer,  Mechanical 
Engineer,  and  Electrical  Engineer,  respectively.  They  consist  of  eight 
idvanced  engineering  courses  and  a  thesis,  and  require  one  year  of  resi- 
lent  study  and  work  at  the  University. 

A  candidate  for  a  professional  degree  is  required  to  have  com- 
pleted the  prescribed  four  years'  course  of  undergraduate  study  in 
hat  department  of  this  college  in  which  he  proposes  to  take  a  degree, 
>r  to  have  completed  such  a  course  or  its  equivalent  at  some  other  insti- 
ution  of  recognized  standing  conferring  the  same  or  an  equivalent 
)accalaureate  degree.  In  the  latter  case,  the  diploma  and  other  certifi- 
ates  of  proficiency  should  be  presented. 

There  is  no  fixed  curriculum  of  subjects  for  any  of  these  degrees, 
jut  the  course  of  study  or  investigation  is  arranged  to  suit  the  needs 
)f  each  candidate,  subject  to  the  rules  governing  candidates  for  the 
legree  of  Master"  of  Arts  as  stated  in  the  announcement  of  the  College 
)f  Arts  and  Sciences.  Each  candidate  for  a  degree  must  select  his 
najor  subject  in  the  department  in  which  his  degree  is  to  be  taken  and 
:ubmit  a  thesis  showing  marked  attainment  in  some  phase  of  this 
iubject. 

SPECIAL  ENGINEERING  COURSES 

1.  Elective  Groups  for  Students  in  other  Colleges.  Candidates 
or  other  than  the  engineering  degrees,  and  special  students  in  any 
lepartment  of  the  University,  are  permitted  to  elect  subjects  in  the 
College  of  Engineering,  provided,  in  each  case,  they  have  had  the  sub- 
ects  specified  as  prerequisites.     Students  who  wish  to  take  a  general 
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classical  or  scientific  course  before  taking  an  engineering  course  are 
advised  to  carry  their  mathematics  as  far  as  called  for  by  the  engineer- 
ing course,  and  to  take  some  of  their  elective  work  in  the  College  of 
Engineering.  The  engineering  instructors  will  advise  them  what  is 
best  to  elect. 

Credits  are  given  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  fol- 
lowing engineering  courses: 
Mechanics  and  Applied  Mathematics:  — 

Courses  2,  3,  4,  5,  10,  11,  12 7 

Civil  Engineering:  — 

Hydraulics  (12)   1 

Descriptive  Geometry    (2  and   3) 2 

Stereotomy  ( 13 ) 1 

Land   Surveying    ( 4 )    1 

Drawing   (C.  E.  or  M.  E.) 2 

Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering:  — 

Thermodynamics  (40) 1 

Electrical  Machinery    (51  and  55) 2 

Electrical  Laboratory  (60  and  61) 1 

Mechanical  Laboratory   (70,  71,  72) 1 

Heating  and  Ventilating   (46)    1 

Mechanical  Drawing   (C.  E.  or  M.  E.) 2 

In  addition  to  the  above  a  student  may  elect,  with  the  consent  of 
his  major  instructor, 

1.  When  his  major  subject  is  physics:  — 

Mechanic  Arts    (1-18) 3 

Mechanical  Drawing  (M.  E.  or  C.  E.) 1 

2.  When  his  major  subject  is  in  education:  — 

Mechanic  Arts    (1-18) 3 

Mechanical  Drawing  (M.  E.  or  C.  E.) 2 

2.  Partial  Courses.  Deserving  young  men  who  have  not  the 
time  or  are  otherwise  unable  to  take  a  full  course,  will  be  allowed  to 
take  special  or  partial  courses,  consisting  of  such  studies  as  they  are 
prepared  to  take  up,  provided  that  such  partial  courses  shall  have  been 
approved  by  their  class  officers.  For  further  information  see  statement 
of  requirements  for  admission  to  special  courses. 

3.  Manual  Training  Courses.  The  first  group  consists  of 
courses  1,  2,  3,  and  5  in  mechanical  engineering.  The  second  group 
consists  of  mechanical  drawing,  courses  20,  21,  22,  and  shop  practice  in 
wood  and  metal  working,  courses  1,  2,  3,  5,  7,  8,  9,  and  10.  These  courses 
aim  to  present  the  simple  elements  of  some  of  the  constructive  arts 
which  admit  of  being  developed  into  a  logical  series  of  exercises.  Their 
merit  is  chiefly  educational,  rather  than  as  possessing  any  intrinsic 
value  in  relation  to  the  several  branches  of  handicraft  work  from  which 
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hey  are  taken.  The  primary  object  is  the  training  of  the  eye  to  see 
■  he  form  of  objects,  and  of  the  hand  to  produce  such  forms  in  the 
naterials  most  commonly  used  in  constructive  work.  There  is  suffl- 
ient  instruction  in  handicraft  work  and  practice  to  form  a  proper 
oundation  for  the  more  advanced  work  with  machine  tools  in  mechani- 
•al  construction,  and  these  courses  are,  therefore,  required  of  all  stu- 
lents  taking  the  full  course  in  mechanical  engineering. 

4.  Special  Courses  for  Mechanics,  etc.  Students  who  wish  to 
•ecome  more  proficient  in  the  use  of  tools  or  who  are  preparing  them- 
elves  for  positions  as  foremen  in  industrial  establishments,  may  take 
idditional  work  in  the  shop  in  which  they  wish  to  specialize.  Instruc- 
ion  will  be  given  in  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  machinery,  and 
>pportunity  will  be  afforded  for  the  construction  of  new  machines  and 
apparatus  for  the  University,  as  well  as  the  working  up  in  the  shops 
>f  original  designs  which  have  been  approved  by  the  head  of  the  depart- 
nent.  All  students  in  mechanical  engineering  are  recommended  to 
ake  advantage  of  this  provision  and  devote  as  much  time  as  possible 
0  shop  and  drawing-room  practice. 

Each  of  the  courses  of  instruction  offered  by  the  Engineering  depart- 
ment is  known  as  a  full  course  unless  otherwise  stated;  that  is,  a 
course  of  five  class  exercises  a  week  for  one  quarter,  or  their  equivalent 
n  laboratory  or  other  practical  work. 

The  following  branches  of  applied  science  and  engineering  are  rep- 
resented in  the  courses  offered  by  the  Engineering  departments: 
Civil  Engineering  Mechanical   Engineering 

Designing  Metallurgy 

Drawing  Mining  Engineering 

Electrical  Engineering  Municipal    Engineering 

Experimental   Engineering  Railroad  Engineering 

Hydraulic   Engineering  Sanitary  Engineering 

Mechanics  Steam  Engineering 

Mechanic  Arts  Structural  Engineering 

Applied  Mathematics  Surveying 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
Professor  W.  H.  Boughton  and  Professor  Russell  L.  Morris 

1.  Projection  Drawing.  Orthographic  projections  in  one  quad- 
rant; elementary  problems  in  shades  and  shadows;  isometric  and 
3blique  projections.     Lectures  and  recitations;    drawing  room  work. 

Fall,  9:30;   Professor  Morris,  30  M.  H. 

2.  Descriptive  Geometry.      Orthographic  projections  in  the  four 
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quadrants;   problems  of  the  point,  line  and  plane;   tangencies  and  the 
development   of   single-curved   surfaces. 

Fall,  11:30;  Professor  Morris,  24  M.  H. 

3.  Descriptive  Geometry.  Single-curved,  double-curved  and 
warped  surfaces;  intersections,  tangencies  and  developments;  shades, 
shadows  and  perspective.     Lectures  and  recitations. 

Winter,  11:30;  Professor  Morris,  24  M.  H. 

4.  Land  Surveying.  Theory  and  practice  of  land  surveying; 
magnetic  variations;  calculating  the  content;  retracing  old  lines;  di- 
vision of  lands;  establishment  of  meridians;  care  and  use  of  instru- 
ments; mapping  the  survey.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  field  practice. 
Gillespie's  Surveying.  Spring,  9:30;   Professor  Morris,  24  M.  H. 

5.  Railroad  Surveying.  Theory  and  practice  of  railroad  sur- 
veying. Lectures,  recitations,  and  field  work.  Searles'  Field  Engi- 
neering. Fall,  8:30;   Professor  Morris,  24  M.  H. 

6.  Topographical  and  Mine  Surveying.  Theory  and  practice  of 
topographic,  hydrographic,  and  barometric  surveying;  theory  and 
practice  of  underground  surveying.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  field 
practice.  Prerequisite,  course  4.  Johnson's  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Surveying.  Spring,  10:30;  Professor  Boughton,  14  M.  H. 

7.  Railroad  Construction  and  Maintenance.  Tunnels,  trestles, 
track  work,  earth  work,  signalling,  graduation,  masonry,  etc.  Trat- 
man's  Track  and  Trackwork. 

Winter,   8:30;    Professor  Morris,   24  M.   H. 

8.  Roads  and  Pavements.  Location,  construction,  and  main- 
tenance; study  and  comparison  of  the  various  types  of  roads;  road- 
making   material.      Lectures. 

Spring,  10:30;   Professor  Morris,  24  M.  H. 

9.  Drawing.  Continuation  of  course  1;  projections,  develop- 
ments, and  intersections;  lettering.  Thome's  Junior  and  Intermed- 
iate Courses  in  Drawing.     Winter,  9:35;    Professor  Morris,  30  M.  H. 

10.  Drawing.  Conventional  methods  in  detail  drawing  and 
map  drawing;  special  attention  to  execution  and  to  practical  letter- 
ing of  working  drawings.  One-half  course  given  in  the  fall  and  one- 
half  in  the  winter.  2:00;  Professor  Boughton,  30  M.  H. 

11.  Drawing.  Continuation  of  course  10;  examples  taken 
from    actual    engineering   constructions;    elementary    problems    in    de- 
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;ign  of  structures.     One-half  course  given  in  the  fall  and  one-half  in 
be  winter.  2:00;  Professor  Boughton,  30  M.  H. 

12.  Hydraulics.  Theoretic  pressure  and  energy  of  water;  flow 
of  water  through  orifices  and  tubes  and  over  weirs:  flow  in  conduits, 
oipes,  canals,  and  rivers;  current  meters,  water  motors,  etc.  Lec- 
:ures  and  recitations.  Arranged  either  as  a  full  course  or  a  four- 
ilths  course.  Spring,  8:30;  Professor  Boughton,  14  M.  H. 

13.  Stereotomy.  Stone-cutting,  plain  and  decorative.  Recita- 
ion  and  drawing  room  work.    Warren's  Stone  Cutting. 

Fall,  10:30;  Professor  Morris,  32  M.  H. 

14.  Stresses  in  Roofs  and  Bridges.  Determination  of  stresses 
3y  graphical  and  analytical  methods.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Pre- 
requisite, Strength  of  Materials. 

Fall,  10:30;    Professor  Boughton,  14  M.  H. 

15.  Stresses  in  Bridges  and   Arches.      Continuation   of    course 

14.    Lectures  and  recitations. 

Winter,  10:30;  Professor  Boughton,  14  M.  H. 

16.  Bridge  Design.  Detailed  designs  of  bridges  and  other 
structures  of  wood  and  steel.  Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
•ourse  15.        Winter,  11:30  and  2:00;   Professor  Boughton,  30  M.  H. 


17.  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineering.  Water  supply  for 
nunicipalities.  sewerage  systems,  sewage  disposal,  etc.  Lectures  and 
ecitations.  Fall,  11:30;  Professor  Boughton,  14  M.  H. 

18.  Economic  Railroad  Location.  General  theory  of  railroad 
ocation;  effects  of  grades,  curvature,  and  distance  on  operating  ex- 
jense  and  revenue;    railroad  finance  and  management. 

Spring,   11:30;    Professor  Morris,   24  M.   H. 

19.  Masonry  Construction.  As  presented  in  Baker's  Masonry 
Construction.  Spring,  11:35;  Professor  Boughton,  14  M.  H. 

20.  General  Engineering  Construction.  Supplementary  to  other 
ourses  of  this  department.  Masonry  arches;  solid  and  framed  domes; 
uilt-up  timber  beams;  trussed  timber  and  steel  beams;  composite 
•earns;  reinforced  concrete  for  beams,  columns,  retaining  walls,  arches, 
ams,  etc.;  analytical  and  graphical  solution  of  roof  angles  and  other 
•kew  connection  work;  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors;  relative 
conomy  of  structures  of  different  cost  and  life.  Prerequisite,  courses 
.  16,  19.  Spring,  9:30;   Professor  Boughton,  14  M.  H. 

21.  Thesis.  See  general  description  of  engineering  courses 
or  thesis   requirements. 
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22.  Geodesy.  Precise  and  geodetic  surveying;  reduction  of  ob- 
servations by  the  method  of  least  squares;  field  exercises  in  deter 
mining  azimuth,  latitude,  and  time.  Elective  course,  not  given  regu 
larly.  Hours  to  be  arranged;   Professor  Boughton,  14  M.  H 

Advanced  courses  in  hydraulics  and  bridge  design  have  been  giver 
by  the  head  of  the  department  and  will  be  arranged  again  whenevei 
necessary.  Students  who  desire  to  specialize  in  this  way  must  com 
ply  with  the  conditions  laid  down  on  a  preceding  page  under  th* 
head  Undergraduate  Course  in  Civil  Tngineering. 

Note. — In  the  several  surveying  courses,  whether  so  stated  in  th* 
announcement  or  not,  there  may  be  field  practice  on  Friday  after 
noons,  or  at  other  times  different  from  the  recitation  hour,  as  the  in 
structor  may  arrange.  The  student  should  keep  this  in  mind  whei 
selecting  courses  for  any  quarter. 

MECHANICAL.  AND  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  AND  THE 

MECHANIC  ARTS 

Professor    Jones,    Associate    Professor     Chubch,     Assistant    Professoi 
Dickinson,  Mr.  West,  Mr.  Cathee  and  Mr.  Gbumbein. 

Courses  in  the  Mechanic  Arts 

1.  Woodworking.  Includes  instruction  in  carpentry,  joinery 
and  other  bench  work;  exercises  with  the  fundamental  edge  tools  ii 
soft  and  hard  woods,  and  in  matching,  molding,  joining,  and  making 
typical  framed  work;  woodturning,  comprising  the  fundamental  geom 
etric  forms  in  soft  and  hard  woods;  fitting  forms  of  reversed  curves 
face  piate  work,  chucking,  boring,  finishing,  and  polishing.  Thr 
fifths  course,  or  9  actual  hours  per  week. 

1st  section;  Fall,  Winter  or  Spring,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Fri 
day,   1:00. 

2nd  section;  Fall  or  Winter,  Tuesday  and  Thursday;  1:00  and  Sat 
urday,  8:00.  Mr.  Grumbein,  21  M.  E 

2.  Woodworking.  Advancea  work  for  special  students.  Ii 
this  course  the  student  is  permitted  to  specialize  along  the  lines  0 
his  choice.  The  amount  of  credit  to  be  given  depends  upon  th 
amount  of  time  spent  in  the  shop  and  the  progress  made  by  th 
student.  Hours  to  be  arranged;  Mr.  Gbumbein,    21  M.  B 

3.  Pattern-Making.  Applies  the  foregoing  instruction  in  it. 
relation  to  patterns  for  machine  construction,  considers  the  types  0 
patterns  and  usual  allowances  for  draft,  shrinkage  and  finish,  wit 
exercises  in  making  patterns  of  machine  elements  and  other  work  t 
be  executed  in  the  machine  shop.  Three-fifths  course,  or  9  hours  pe 
week. 
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Fall,  Winter,  or  Spring,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1:00  and  Saturd- 
ay. 8:00;   Mr.  Gbumbein,  21  M.  H. 

4.  Pattern-Making.  A  continuation  of  course  3  for  special 
oidents.  Credit  for  this  course  is  given  on  the  basis  of  time 
pent  in  the  shop  and  the  progress  of  the  student. 

Hours  to  be  arranged;  Mr.  Grumbein,  21  M.  H. 

5.  Forging.      Exercises    in    drawing    out    and    sizing,    forming, 

elding,  and  fitting  iron;   steel  forging,  tempering,  annealing;   mak- 

lg  typical   tools   to   be  used   later   in   the   machine   shop;    manner   of 

orking  forges;    determining  quality   of   iron   and   steel   and   strength 

[  the  students'  welded  joints.    Two-fifths  course,  or  6  hours  per  week 

Sophomores;  Fall,  Monday  1:00  and  Saturday  8:00;  other  sections, 
ours  to  be  arranged;   Mr.  West,  7  M.  H. 

6.  Forging.  A  continuation  of  course  5  for  special  students, 
redit  is  given  on  the  basis  of  time  spent  in  the  shop  and  the  pro- 
ress  of  the  student.  Hours  to  be  arranged;  Mr.  West,  7  M.  H. 

7.  Foundry.  Moulding  and  casting  in  connection  with  pattern- 
laking;  selection,  preparation,  and  use  of  molding,  facing,  and  part- 
ig  sands;  use  of  typical  molder's  tools  and  appliances;  making  cast- 
igs  from  exercise  patterns  and  from  those  for  machine  work.  Three- 
fths  course. 

Spring,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  1:00  and  Saturday  8:00;  Mr.  West 
ad  Mr.  Grumbein,  8  M.  H. 

8.  Foundry  Practice.  A  continuation  of  course  7  for  special 
udents.  Hours  to  be  arranged;   Mr.  West,  8  M.  H. 

9.  Tin-Smithing  and  Pipe-Fitting.  Brazing,  tinning,  forging 
ad  use  of  coppers;  seamless  and  solder-jointed  work  in  tin  and 
leet  iron;  laying-out,  cutting,  and  forming  sheet-metal;  electrical' 
tting;  bending  and  coiling  pipe;  making  joints  and  use  of  packing; 
rilling  and  tapping  for  pipe  and  bolt  holes  in  boiler  plate;  soft  and 
ard  patches;  tank  and  boiler  riveting,  caulking,  and  tube  expanding, 
wo-fifths  course,  or  6  hours  per  week. 

Winter,  Monday,  1:00,  and  Saturday,  8:00;   Mr.  West,  7  M.  H. 

^10.     Machine  Work.      Tool    smithing,    iron    work    at   the   bench, 
pping,  filing,  fitting,  scraping,  polishing;    key-seating;    formation 
straight  edges  and  surface  plates;    handwork  with   machine   tools, 
illing,  tapping.     Two-fifths  course,  or  6  hours  per  week. 

Spring,  Monday,  1:00,  and   Saturday,   8:00;    Mr.  Catheb,   11  M.  H. 
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11,  12,  13.  Machine  Tool  Work.  A  continuation  of  course  10. 
Mechanical  engineering;  machine  tool  work  with  drill-press,  lathe 
shaper,  planer,  emery  grinder,  and  milling  machine;  production  o] 
typical  details  of  machine  tools  and  other  workshop  appliances.  Each 
two-fifths  course,  or  six  hours  per  week. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1:00;  Mr.  Catheb 
11  M.  H. 

14,  15,  16.  Machine  Construction.  Reproduction  of  typical  de- 
tails of  steam-engine  and  other  motive-power  machinery;  work  from 
original  designs;  manufacture  of  special  apparatus  for  shop  and  lab 
oratory  use;  practice  in  building,  assembling,  and  erecting  workshoi 
and  engineering  appliances,  motive-power  machinery  and  accessories, 
and  attendance  on  the  same.  Each,  two-fifths  course,  or  six  hours 
per  week. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  Tuesday  and  Thursday;  1:00;  Mr.  Cathee.  11 
M.  H. 

17,  18.  Electrical  Construction.  Mechanical  repairs  to  dyna- 
mos and  motors  and  setting  and  adjusting  brushes;  constructing 
switches,  switch  boards,  and  rheostats;  winding  coils,  wiring  for 
electric  light,  power  and  telephone  service.     Each  two-fifths  course. 

Fall  and  Winter,  Monday  and  Wednesday,  1:00;  Professor  Dick- 
inson and  Mr.  West,  4  M.  H. 

Courses  in  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Machine  Design 

20,  21,  22.  Mechanical  Drawing.  Plain  lettering,  care  and  use 
of  drawing  instruments,  selected  geometric  constructions,  line  exer- 
cises, finished  drawings;  isometric,  cabinet  and  orthographic  projec- 
tion, working  drawings  from  models  and  blue  prints,  tracing,  and  blue 
printing;  mimeographed  notes,  blue  prints.  Each  two-fifths  course, 
or  six  hours  per  week. 

Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  1:00; 
Professor  Chuech,  25  M.  H. 

23.  Machine  Drawing.  Working  drawings  of  machine  parts 
from  sketches  and  models.  Elective  for  Sophomores.  Prerequisite, 
Course  21.     One-third  course. 

Fall,  Friday,  1:00;  Professor  Chuech,  25  M.  H. 

24,  26.  Mechanism  and  Machinery.  Analysis  and  classifica- 
tion of  mechanisms,  diagrams  of  relative  velocities  of  machine  parts; 
principles  of  transmission  and  change  of  motion  by  linkages,  rolling 
contact,  tooth  gearing,  couplings,  belting,  cams,  parallel  and  straight 
line  motions;  classification  and, analysis  of  machinery  with  special  at- 
tention   to    workshop    appliances,    machine    tools,    and    machinery    of 
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:ransmission.     Lectures  and   recitations.     Prerequisite  course  20,  and 
accompanying  drawing  courses,   25  and  27.     Each,  three-fifths  course. 
Winter  and  Spring,  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  10:30;   Professor 
ZJhubch,  26  M.  H. 

25,   27.     Mechanism   Drawing.      Practice   accompanying   courses 

24  and  26.    Drawings  and  diagrams  of  mechanical  movements;  graphi- 

:al  solution  of  problems;  design  of  gear  teeth.    Each,  two-fifths  course, 

^r  six  hours  per  week.  Winter  and   Spring, 

Wednesday  and  Friday,  1:00;   Professor  Church,  25  M.  H. 

28.  Valves,  Valve  Gears,  and  Governors.  Comparison  of  valve 
iiagrams;  analysis  and  design  of  valves,  valve  gears,  and  governors. 
Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  2  7  and  Mechanics  2.     Lectures, 

ecitations,  and  accompanying  drawing  course,  29.     Three-fifths  course. 
Fall,   Monday,   Wednesday   and   Friday,    10:30;    Professor   Chubch, 
26  M.  H. 

29.  Valve  and  Valve  Gears.  Drawing  room  practice,  accom- 
oanying  course  28. 

Fall,   Tuesday   and   Thursday,    1:00;    Professor   Chubch,    25   M.   H. 


30.  Machine  Drawing.  Conventional  methods,  detail  and  as- 
sembled drawings,  tracing  and  blue  printing.  Prerequisite,  course 
22.     Two-fifths  course. 

Winter,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1:00;   Professor  Chubch,  25  M.  H. 

31.  Machine  Design.  Elements  of  machine  design,  conven- 
:ional  and  rational;  adaptation  of  commercial  sizes;  proportioning 
'astenings,  flanges,  bearings,  rotating  pieces,  connecting  links,  and 
nachine  supports;  mechanics  of  machinery;  influence  of  material  and 
:reatment  on  design.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Prerequisite,  Me- 
•hanics  4  and  course  26,  mechanical  engineering,  and  accompanying 
Irawing  course  32.     Three-fifths  course. 

Spring,  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  9:30;  Professor  Chubch,  26 
^1.  H. 

32.  Machine  Drawing.  Drawing  room  practice  accompanying 
course  31.     Two-fifths  course. 

Spring,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1:00;   Professor  Chubch,  26  M.  H. 

33.  Machine   Design.      Continuation    of    course    31.      Lectures, 
ecitations  and  drawing.     Notes,  blue  prints  and  reference  works. 

Fall,  11:30;  Professor  Church,  26  M.  H. 

34.  Steam  Engine  Design.  Comparison  of  rational  and  empi- 
rical formulae;    complete  design  of  simple  engine.     Supplemented  by 
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course  35.     Lectures  and  recitations.     Printed  notes,  blue  prints,  anc 
drawings  of  best  types  of  modern  engines.     Three-fifths  course. 

Fall,  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  9:30;  Professor  Church,  2( 
M.   H. 

35.  Drawing  and  Designing.  Drawing  room  practice  accom- 
panying course  34;  as  far  as  possible  complete  drawings  of  an  enghv 
are  made  from  calculations  and  designs  developed  in  course  34.  Three 
fifths  course. 

Fall,  Tuesday^  Thursday,  Friday,  1:00;  Professor  Chubch,  21 
M.  H. 

36.  Drawing  and  Designing.  Continuation  of  course  3  5  and 
drawing  room  and  office  work  accompanying  course  43,  Mechanical 
Engineering.  References  made  chiefly  to  blue  prints  and  mechanica. 
drawings  of  actual  power  and  manufacturing  plants.  Two-fifths  course 

Winter,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  1:00;  Professor  Chubch,  2fi 
M.  H. 

37.  Drawing  and  Designing.  Continuation  of  course  36  and 
specialized  engineering  drawing.  Prerequisite,  course  36.  Three 
fifths  course. 

Spring,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  1:00;  Professor  Church,  2E 
M.  H. 

Note. — Students  taking  the  electrical  course  take  designing  and 
drawing  courses  56,  57  and  58  instead  of  35,  36  and  37. 

Steam  Engineering,  Manufacturing,  Etc. 

40.  Thermodynamics  of  Engineering.  Mechanical  theory  of 
heat,  thermodynamics  of  gases  and  vapors,  with  special  applicatior 
to  steam  and  other  heat  engines,  air,  and  refrigeration.  Prerequisites 
Mechanics  5  and  6.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Peabody's  Thermody 
namics  of  the  Steam  Engine. 

Spring,  8:30;  Professor  Jones,  16  M.  H 

41.  Heat  Engines  and  Motors.  Expansive  working  of  steam 
and  gas,  principles  of  design,  construction  and  operation  of  steam 
engines,  air  compressors,  gas  engines,  and  refrigerating  machines 
Prerequisite,  course  40.  Lectures  and  recitations  supplemented  bj 
course  73.     Three-fifths  course. 

Fall,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  8:30;  Professor  Jones,  If 
M.   H. 

42.  Steam  Boilers.  Heating  value  of  fuels,  combustion,  eco- 
nomical  production   of  steam;    application  of  theory  and  practice  ir 
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the  design  of  steam  boilers,  chimneys,  and  accessories;   steam  piping 
and  distribution.     Prerequisite,  course  31.     Three-fifths  course. 

Winter,    Monday,   Wednesday,   Friday,   9:30;    Professor  Church,   26 
M.  H. 

43.  Power  Plant  Design.  Embodies  the  details  of  the  earlier 
^courses  of  instruction  in  prime  movers  and  motive-power  machinery 
in  respect  to  the  design  of  steam  and  electric  power  and  hydraulic 
plants  for  power  transmission  and  manufacturing  purposes;  location 
of  the  plant;  selection,  arrangement,  subdivision  into  units  and  in- 
stallation; economics,  organization  and  management  of  power  and 
manufacturing  plants;  engineering  specifications.  Lectures  and  ac- 
companying course  36.     Three-fifths  course. 

Winter,  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  8:30;    Professor  Jones,  16  M.  H. 

44.  Power  Plant  Design.  A  continuation  of  course  43  for  grad- 
uates and  advanced  students.  Lectures,  assigned  reading  and  design- 
ing. Hours  to  be  arranged;   Professor  Jones,  16  M.  H. 

45.  Machinery  and  Mill  Work.  Construction  of  shops  and 
manufacturing  plants,  arrangement  of  machines,  hoisting  and  con- 
veying machinery.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  designing.  Elective 
for  seniors.  Winter,  11:30;   Professor  Chubch,  14  M.  H. 

40.  Heating  and  Ventilating.  Principles,  comparative  merits 
and  design  of  various  systems  of  ventilating,  heating  by  hot  air,  hot 
water,  steam,  electricity.  A  careful  study  of  the  systems  in  the  dif- 
ferent University  buildings.  Prerequisite,  Physics  8.  Lectures  and 
recitations.  Carpenter's  Heating  and  Ventilating  Buildings.  Elective. 
Hours  to  be  arranged;   Professor  Jones,  16  M.  H. 

47.      Materials  of  Engineering.     A  study  of  the  various  materials 
,  used  in  engineering,  the  source,  manufacture,  qualities,  cost,  etc.  Pre- 
requisite, Mechanics  4. 

Hours  to  be  arranged;   Professor  Jones,  16  M.  H. 

Courses  in  Electrical  Engineering 

For  elementary  courses  in  the  theory  of  electricity,  see  the  an- 
nouncements under  the  department  of  Physics. 

50.  Applied  Electricity.  An  elementary  course  for  special  stu- 
dents. Management  of  dynamos  and  motors,  wiring  calculations, 
house  wiring  and  line  construction.  This  course  will  be  given  upon 
the  application  of  four  or  more  students. 

Spring,  11:30;  Professor  Jones,  16  M.  H. 
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51.  Electrical  Machinery.  Principles  of  design,  construction 
and  operation  of  direct  current  machinery.  Prerequisite,  Physics  17. 
Three-fifths  course.  Fall,  9:30;   Professor  Dickinson,  15  M.  H. 

52.  Electrical  Distribution.  Distribution  of  electrical  energy 
for  light  and  power  by  direct  and  alternating  currents.  Prerequi- 
site, Physics  17  and  18.     Three-fifths  course. 

Fall,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  10:30;  Professor  Jones.  16 
M.    H. 

53.  Electric  Lighting.  Principles  of  design,  construction,  in- 
stallation and  operation  of  electric-lighting  systems;  electrical  distri- 
bution for  lighting  circuits;  manufacture,  care  and  use  of  arc  and 
incandescent  lamps.  Prerequisite,  Physics  17.  To  accompany  Me- 
chanical Engineering  61.  Crocker's  Electric  Lighting.  Three-fifths 
course. 

Spring,  Monday.  Wednesday  and  Friday,  9:30;  Professor  Jones.  16 
M.  H. 

54.  Electric  Railroads.  Principles  of  design,  construction,  in- 
stallation, operation  and  management  of  electric  railway  machinery 
and  electric  railroad  systems,  and  distribution  for  railway  circuits. 
Prerequisite,  course  51.    To  accompany  course  62.    Two-fifths  course. 

Spring,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  10:30;  Professor  Dickinson,  15  M.  H. 

55.  Electrical  Machinery.  Principles  of  design,  construction 
and  operation  of  alternating  current  machinery.  Prerequisite 
Physics  17.     Three-fifths  course. 

Winter,   Monday,    Wednesday   and   Friday,    9:30;    Professor   Dickin- 
son, 15  M.  H. 


56,   57,   58.      Designing  and  Drawing.      Designing   and   drawing 
electromagnets,  dynamos,  motors,  switch-boards,  and  central  stations. 
Each  three-fifths  course,  or  9  hours  per  week. 
Fall.    Winter,    and    Spring,    Monday.    Wednesday   and   Friday,    1:30; 

Professors  Chuech  and  Dickinson,  25  M.  H. 

59.  Electric  Power  Transmission.  Transmission  of  power  by 
electricity  from  generating  station  operated  by  steam  and  water 
power  for  utilization  in  lighting,  mining,  traction  and  manufactur- 
ing.    Prerequisite,  course  52.     Three-fifths  course. 

Winter,  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  10:30;  Professor  Jones,  16 
M.  H. 

60,  61,  62.  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory.  Practical  man- 
agement of  electrical  machinery;  coupling  generators;  calibration 
of  electrical  engineering  measuring  instruments;  switch-board  tests; 
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determination  of  efficiencies  and  characteristics  in  laboratory  and 
commercial  tests  of  dynamos  and  motors;  comparison  of  methods; 
investigation  of  losses;  location  of  faults;  testing  arc  and  incandes- 
cent lighting  circuit.  To  accompany  course  51,  54,  and  55.  Pre- 
requisite, Physics  17.     Two-fifths  course  each. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  Tuesday,  Thursday  or  Saturday,  8:00; 

Professors  Jones  and  Dickinson,  15  M.  H. 

65.  General    Electrical    Engineering.       A    course    for    students 
taking    the    mechanical    alternative    or    mining    engineering    courses 
Lectures,  recitations  and  observation  along  lines  of  practical  construe 
tion   and    consulting   engineering.      Prerequisite,    Physics    17    and    18 
Xo  credit  will  be  allowed  for  this  course  for  students  taking  52  and  59 

Fall  and  Winter,   10:30;    Professor  Dickinson,  15  M.   H 

66.  Telephone  Engineering.  A  course  for  advanced  students 
Lectures  and  recitations  on  the  development,  the  physical  theory 
the  construction  and  the  operation  of  the  telephonic  apparatus.  Three 
fifths  course. 

Winter,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  11:30;    Professor  Dickin- 
son,  15   M.   H. 

Courses  in  Experimental  Engineering 

70.  Mechanical  Laboratory.  The  comparison  of  experimental 
results  and  determination  of  physical  laws  from  observation;  theory, 

calibration  and  use  of  slide  rule,  planimeters,  steam  engine  indi- 
cators, steam  guages,  and  thermometers;  calorimeter  tests  for  heat- 
ing value  of  coal  and  natural  gas;  testing  lubricating  oils;  analysis 
of  flue  gases.  Prerequisite,  or  accompanying  Mechanics  2.  Carpen- 
ter's Experimental  Engineering.      One-third  course. 

Fall,  Saturday,  8:00;   or  Friday,  1:30;    Professor  Jones,  10  M.  H. 

71.  Power  Measurements.  Efficiency  tests  of  simple  engines, 
pumps,  dynamos,  motors,  and  machinery  of  power  transmission; 
measurements  of  power  by  Prony  brake,  rope  brake,  Alden  absorp- 
tion dynamometer,  transmitting  dynamometer;  steam  engine  indica- 
tor practice  and  simple  valve  setting;  determination  of  the  quality 
of  steam,  test  of  small  steam  boiler.  Prerequisite,  or  accompanying 
Mechanics  12.     One-third  course. 

Winter,  Saturday,  8:00;   or  Friday,  1:30:   Professor  Jones.  10  M.  H. 

72.  Testing  Materials  of  Engineering.  Tensile,  torsional,  com- 
pressive, and  transverse  tests  of  wrought  iron,  cast  iron,  steel,  and 
timber;  transverse,  compressive,  and  absorption  tests  of  stone,  brick, 
cement,  and  concrete;    also  tests  for  fineness,  specific  gravity,  time 
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of   setting,    and   constancy   of   volume   of   cement.      Prerequisite,    or 
accompanying,  Mechanics  4.     One-third  course. 

Spring,   Saturday,   8:00  or  Friday  1:30;    Professor  Jones,  10   M.   H. 

73.  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory.  Experimental  work 
in  thermodynamics,  tests  of  injectors,  calorimeters,  steam  and  oil 
separators,  non-conducting  coverings;  flow  and  quality  of  steam, 
practice  in  valve  setting,  behavior  of  steam  in  the  cylinder;  economy 
tests  of  hot  air  engines,  steam  engines,  gas  engines  and  steam 
boilers; such  other  work  as  may  be  assigned.  Prerequisite,  Mechan- 
ical Engineering  40.     Two-fifths  course. 

Fall,  1st  section,   Saturday,   8:00;    2nd  section,   Tuesday,   8:30;    3rd 
section,  Thursday,  8:30;    other  sections  as  assigned. 

Professor  Jones,  10  M.  H. 

74.  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory.  Tests  of  steam  heat- 
ing apparatus;  duty  trials  of  steam  pumps:  efficiency  tests  of  air 
compressors,  hydraulic  motors,  fans,  blowers,  etc.:  application  of 
Hirn's  analysis  to  the  steam  engine;  flow  of  water  through  pipes  and 
orifices,  calibration  of  water  meters.     Two-fifths  course. 

Winter.  1st  section.  Saturday.  8:00;  2nd  section,  Tuesday.  S:30; 
3rd  section,  Thursday.  8:30;   other  sections  as  assigned. 

Professor  Jones,  10  M.  H. 

75.  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory.  Combined  tests  of 
performances  of  boilers,  engines,  electrical,  and  other  power  trans- 
mission machinery;  testing  of  plants  away  from  the  University 
when  the  opportunity  affords;  special  research  work.  Prerequisite. 
Mechanical  Engineering  7  4.     Two-fifths  course. 

Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged;   Professor  Jones.  10  M.  H. 

76.  Engineering  Laboratory.  Commercial  tests  and  research 
work.  For  graduates  and  advanced  students.  Prerequisite,  course 
75.  Credit  will  be  given  on  the  basis  of  the  time  spent  in  the  lab- 
oratory and  the  progress  of  the  student. 

Hours  to  be  arranged;  Professor  Jones,  10  M.  H 
For  laboratory  courses  in  electrical  engineering  see  courses  60. 
61,  and  62. 

MECHANICS    AND    APPLIED    MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Emoey 
1.  Elementary  Mechanics.  The  principles  of  rational  mechanic? 
treated  without  the  calculus  and  from  the  physical  standpoint.  F01 
students  pursuing  the  certificate  electrical  course  and  those  prepar 
ing  for  the  work  of  the  artisan,  foreman,  or  draughtsman.  Pre 
requisite,  trigonometry.  Spring,  10:30;    20  M.  H 
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2.  Statics.  A  study  of  the  composition  of  forces,  polygon  of 
forces,  magnitude  and  resolution,  equilibrium  of  concurring  forces, 
resultants  of  parallel  forces  by  analytical  and  graphical  methods, 
moments  of  forces,  couples,  equilibrium  of  non-concurrent  forces, 
center  of  gravity  and  moment  of  inertia  by  analytical  and  graphical 
methods,  the  stability  of  structures,  and  the  stresses  in  framed  and 
jointed  construction.     Prerequisite,  the  calculus. 

Spring,  8:30;  20  M.  H. 

3.  Kinetics.  Laws  of  motion,  motion  in  vacuo  and  in  resisting 
medium,  central  forces,  centrifugal  force,  the  pendulum  and  govern- 
or, impulse,  work,  energy,  power,  modulus  of  machine,  kinetic 
energy  of  revolving  masses,  work  of  variable  forces,  duty  of  engines, 
impressive  forces,  motion  of  rigid  bodies,  fly-wheels,  conservation 
and  dissipation  of  energy.     Prerequisite,  course  2. 

(Fall,  9.30;  20  M.  H. 
4.  Applied  Mechanics.  Strength  of  materials.  Resistance  and 
elacticity  of  materials,  pipes,  cylinders  and  riveted  joints,  cantilever 
and  simple  beams,  tension  and  compression,  resilience,  shear  and 
torsion,  strength  of  timbers,  iron,  steel,  stone,  cement,  elactic  limits 
of  materials,  factors  of  safety.  Design  of  simple  structures.  Pre- 
requisite, course  3.  Winter,  9:30;  20  M.  H. 

5.  Development  and  Utilization  of  Power.  Lecture  course.  A 
study  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  modern  pumping  en- 
gine, railroad  locomotive,  naval  and  stationary  steam  engine,  with 
illustrations  and  descriptive  study  of  the  accessories  of  such  genera- 
tors. Course  arranged  for  general  arts  students  as  well  as  for  engi- 
neering students.  Required  of  engineering  students;  elective  for 
sophomores  or  seniors.  Fall,  8:30;   20  M.  H. 

6.  Development  and  Utilization  of  Power.  Lecture  course.  His- 
tory of  the  development  and  present  practice  in  the  use  of  pumps, 
heaters,  condensers,  economizers,  purifiers,  pipe  connections,  chim- 
neys, boilers,  and  other  accessories  for  steam  plants,  hot  air,  gas  en- 
gines, oil  engines,  wind  and  hydraulic  engines,  binary  vapor  engines, 
air  compressors,  and  other  sources  of  power.     Prerequisite,  course  5. 

Winter,  8:30;  20  M.  H. 
Any    one    of    the    following    courses    or    half-courses    will    be    given 
in  any  quarter  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged. 

7.  Development  and  Utilization  of  Power.  Text-book  course. 
Mathematical  study  of  power,  the  Clausius,  Rankine  and  physical 
methods  of  analysis  of  power  development,  measurement  of  power, 
thermodynamics  of  perfect  gases  and  of  vapors,  of  gas  engine  and 
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steam  cycles,  computation  of  the  size  and  efficiencies  of  generators, 
and  a  complete  calculation  for  power  plant  to  perform  some  special 
work,  such  as  water  supply,  coal  handling  or  other  mining  operation, 
etc.  Advanced  course  in  power,  study  of  the  economical  develop- 
ment of  power  and  the  designing  of  power.     For  graduates.     20  M.  H. 

8.  Materials  of  Engineering  and  Construction.  Seminary  course 
in  the  study  of  the  various  materials  used  in  engineering,  architec- 
ture, and  manufactures,  their  occurrence,  modes  of  treatment,  uses, 
costs,  efficiency,  etc.     For  engineers  and  others  having  preparation. 

20  M.  H. 

9.  Building    Superintendence    and    Architectural    Engineering. 

Construction  and  inspection  of  foundations,  stone,  cement,  brick 
work,  iron  and  steel  work,  carpentry  and  mill  work,  roof  trusses, 
roof  coverings,  cage  construction  and  veneer  work  for  high  buildings, 
preservation  of  iron  work,  fire  proofing,  plastering,  inspection  of  gas 
fitting,  electric  wiring,  systems  of  heating,  ventilating,  etc.  For 
seniors  and  graduates.  20  M.  H. 

10.  Applied  Mathematics.  A  special  course  for  those  making 
mathematics  their  major  and  those  who  desire  a  study  of  its  applica- 
tions to  mathematical  instruments  and  appliances  and  to  the  methods 
of  analysis.  An  application  of  the  calculus  to  mechanics,  physics 
and  exact  measurements.  Prerequisite,  integral  calculus.  One- 
half  course;  may  accompany  course  11.  20  M.  H. 

11.  Method  of  Least  Squares.  Errors  of  observations;  princi- 
ples of  probability,  weights  of  observations,  principle  of  least 
squares,  probable  errors  of  observations,  corrections  of  observations, 
normal  equations,  empirical  formulae.  For  seniors  and  graduates.  Pre- 
requisites, physics  and  calculus.  20  M.  H. 

12.  Differential  Equations.  Study  of  the  differential  equation 
of  the  first  order  and  first  degree,  first  order  and  higher  degrees,  in- 
cluding special  applications  to  mechanical  and  physical  problems. 
Prerequisite,  calculus.     Half  course  or  full  course.  20  M.  H. 

MINING  ENGINEERING 

Profess  01  


1.  Mine  Surveying.      Mine   location   and   exploitation;    location 
and  construction  of  underground  and  surface  railways  and  drainage. 

Fall  and  Winter,  10:30. 

2.  Shaft  Sinking    Excavation  and  Tunneling.     Breaking  ground, 
shaft  and  slope  sinking,  boring  and  drilling,  excavating  and  handling 
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materials,  tunneling,  working  out  deposits,  timbering  and  support- 
ing excavations.     Three-fifths  course. 

Fall,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  9:30. 

3.  Mining  Machinery  and  Haulage  Systems.  Steam,  air  and 
electric  locomotives,  air  compressors,  pneumatic  tools,  hoisting  en- 
gines, ventilating  fans,  mine  cars,  coal-cutting  machinery,  haulage 
and  conveying  systems,  repair  shops,  etc.     Three-fifths  course. 

Winter,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  9:30. 

4,  5.  Mine  Design.  Layout  of  mines,  design  and  construction  of 
coke  ovens,  coal-washing  plants,  tipples  and  other  mine  structures, 
plans  and  specifications.     Each  two-fifths  course. 

Winter,  Tuesday  and   Thursday,   11:30. 

6.  Mine  Operation.  Organization  and  handling  of  men,  mine 
.administration    and    accounting,    distribution    of    cars    and    sale    of 

roduct.     Especially  adapted  to  coal  mining.     Two-fifths  course. 

Spring,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11:30. 

7,  8,  9.  Mine  Drawing  and  Design.  Drafting-room  practice  and 
design  accompanying  course  4  and  5.  Courses  7  and  9,  each  two- 
iifths  course;   course  S,  three-fifths  course. 

Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,   1:30. 

10.  Metallurgy.  Uses  of  fuels,  metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel, 
reduction  of  ores,  etc. 

Spring,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  9:30. 

11.  Clays,  Limestone  and  Cement.  Methods  of  mining  and 
properties  of  the  raw  materials  and  their  manufacture  into  finished 
products.       Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Note — The   application  of  electricity  to  mining,  not  covered  by 
the   above   courses,    is    fully    considered    in    Dynamos    and    Motors; 
ics  17;    Power  Plant  Design  43,  and  Electrical  Engineering  65. 
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THE    FACULTY 


DANIEL  BOARDMAN  PURINTON,  LL.  D.,  President 

THOMAS   CLARK  ATKESON,   Ph.   D.,   Dean   and  Professor  of  Agri- 
culture 

BERT  HOLMES  HITE,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry 

JOHN  LEWIS  SHELDON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology 

THOMAS  CARSKADOX  JOHNSON,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Horticulture 
and   Botany 

WALTON  KIRK  BRAINERD,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Dairying 

HORACE  ATWOOD,  M.  S.  Agr.,  Instructor  in  Poultry  Industry 

JAMES  A.  WAUGH,  V.  S.,  Instructor  in  Veterinary  Science 

CLAUDE  E.  STOCKTON,  Instructor  in  Anatomy  and  Histology. 


ALEXANDER  REID  WHITEHILL,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

SAMUEL  B.  BROWN,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Geology 

THOMAS  EDWARD  HODGES,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Physics 

JOHN  BLACK  JOHNSTON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology 

RUFUS  WEST,  Assistant  in  Metal  Working 

THOMAS  HOWARD  CATHER,  Foreman  of  Machine  Shop 

JOHN  B.  GRUMBEIN,  Foreman  of  Wood  Shop 

AIM  AND  SCOPE 


This  College  offers  to  students  an  education  designed  to  fit  them 
for  the  practice  of  agriculture,  while  opportunity  for  general  culture 
is  also  afforded.  Its  object  is  the  training  of  students  to  be  not  only 
progressive   farmers,   but    good   citizens   and   successful   business   men 
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well.    In  other  words,  it  seeks  to  provide  an  education  suitable  to 
:he  needs  of  rural  people. 

The  technical  portion  of  the  courses  offered  in  this  College  consti- 
tutes about  one-half  of  the  entire  work  of  the  students.  In  studying 
hese  technical  subjects,  the  aim  is  not  so  much  to  teach  rules  of 
Dractice.  as  to  make  plain  the  principles  of  agricultural  science. 

EQUIPMENT 


The  laboratories  and  apparatus  of  the  scientific  departments  of 
he  University,  and  the  libraries  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
ion  and  University,  are  at  the  command  of  the  students  in  the  Col- 
ege  of  Agriculture.  The  farm  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
ion.  together  with  its  gardens,  experiment  plats,  laboratories,  and 
collections,  are  available  for  students  desiring  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  practical  and  scientific  methods  of  conducting  agri- 
cultural operations,  and  to  investigate  scientific  questions  relating  to 
he  progress  and  development  of  agriculture. 

The  farm  is  equipped  with  barns,  stables,  and  other  buildings, 
nd  presents  a  variety  of  soils  and  conditions  existing  upon  many  of 
he  farms  of  the  state.  Upon  this  farm,  are  kept  different  varieties 
Df  farm  animals  and  the  most  improved  agricultural  implements. 
Facilities  are  provided  for  studying  the  most  economic  methods  of 
aandling  live  stock  and  their  products,  including  poultry. 

The  dairy  equipment  consists  of  one  "National"  p  ower  separa- 
.or,  several  small  hand  separators  of  different  makes,  one  power  and 
me  hand  churn,  one  200  gallon  tempering  vat,  one  75  gallon  vat,  one 
power  and  one  hand  butter  worker,  apparatus  for  the  Babcock  test, 
preservative  tests,  the  acid  test,  and  a  complete  equipment  for  mak- 
ing ice  cream.  This  equipment  occupies  one-half  of  the  basement 
pf  Martin  Hall. 

COURSES    OF   STUDY 


DEGREE  COURSE 

Bachelor   of   Science    in    Agriculture 

Entrance  Requirements.  Students  will  be  admitted  to  the  Fresh- 
nan  class  in  this  course  on  completion  of  thirty  preparatory  courses, 
)f  which,  six  courses  in  English,  three  in  mathematics,  three  in  history, 
:wo  in  chemistry,  one  in  physics,  and  one  in  botany,  are  prescribed,  and 
he  remaining  fourteen,  elective. 
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College  Requirements.  This  degree  will  be  conferred  upon  any 
student  who  satisfies  the  above  entrance  requirements  and  satisfac- 
torily completes  forty-two  college  courses,  of  which  two  in  crop  pro- 
duction, two  in  animal  husbandry,  one  in  dairying,  three  in  horticul- 
ture, two  in  veterinary  science,  one  in  agricultural  chemistry,  and  one 
in  agricultural  physics  are  prescribed. 

At  least  six  additional  courses  must  be  elected  from  the  techni- 
cal courses  announced  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  re- 
maining twenty-two  may  be  elected  from  the  courses  given  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  dean  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture will  act  as  the  student's  class  officer  and  adviser,  and  will  have 
authority  to  require  such  elective  courses  as  he  may  consider  neces- 
sary or  advisable. 

DIPLOMA  COURSE 

This  is  a  two  year  course  in  agriculture,  open  to  students  with 
an  intelligent  knowledge  of  English,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  United 
States  history.  A  diploma  of  graduation  will  be  granted  on  the  com- 
pletion of  this  course,  which  consists  of  twenty-four  courses,  twelve  of 
which  must  be  elected  from  the  technical  courses  announced  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  subject  to  the  advice  of  the  dean  of  the  College. 

The  remaining  courses  may  be  elected  from  the  courses  given  in 
the  Preparatory  School,  the  College  of  Agriculture,  or  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  subject  to  the  advice  of  the  dean  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture.  No  preparatory  course  will  be  accepted  for  advanced 
standing. 

CERTIFICATE   COURSE 

No  entrance  requirements  are  made  for  this  course.  A  certificate, 
indicating  the  work  done,  will  be  granted  on  completion  of  this  course, 
which  may  be  accomplished  in  one  school  year,  or  in  any  three  quarters 
of  twelve  weeks  each.  This  course  consists  of  twelve  full  courses,  at 
least  ten  of  which  shall  be  elected  from  the  technical  courses  an- 
nounced in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  The  other  two  courses  may 
be  elected  from  those  given  in  the  Preparatory  School  or  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  subject  to  the  advice  of  the  dean  of  this  College. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  young  and  middle  aged  men  who 
are  engaged  in  farming,  or  who  expect  to  become  farmers,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  something  of  the  principles  and  sciences  involved  in 
their  occupation. 
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SHORT  COURSES 

Agriculture.  This  course  covers  a  period  of  twelve  weeks,  during 
the  winter  term,  and  is  designed  to  give  students,  in  the  briefest  time 
possible,  some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  agriculture,  horticulture, 
soils,  farm  crops,  fertilization,  and  the  principles  of  breeding,  caring 
'or,  and  feeding  animals. 

Animal  Husbandry.  This  is  a  winter  quarter  course  in  veterinary 
science,  stock  breeding,  stock  feeding,  and  a  general  survey  of  the 
subject  of  animal  husbandry.  The  purpose  is  not  to  make  veterinary 
surgeons,  but  to  enable  students  to  diagnose  properly  the  principal 
diseases  among  farm  animals;  to  treat  common  accidents;  to  use 
preventive  measures,  and  to  understand  the  principles  of  breeding 
and  feeding  domestic  animals. 

Horticulture.  This  is  work  which  may  be  taken  in  the  winter 
quarter  and  consists  of  studies  in  plant  propagation  (course  1);  prin- 
ciples of  fruit  culture  and  pomology  (course  2).  Instruction  in 
botany  and  entomology  should  be  taken  parallel  with  these  subjects. 

Poultry  Industry.  This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Jiose  who  expect  to  engage  in  the  poultry  industry.  Practice  will  be 
cjiven  in  the  operation  of  different  makes  of  incubators  and  brooders; 
feeding  for  egg  production;  fattening  fowls  for  market;  caponizing; 
udging  and  mating.  The  lectures  will  cover  the  origin,  classification, 
ind  characteristics  of  domestic  fowls,  breeding,  feeding,  management, 
ind  the  construction  of  poultry  buildings. 

Dairying.  Instruction  will  be  given  both  by  lectures  and  demon- 
strations, and  each  student  will  have  an  opportunity  to  become  expert 
n  the  practical  operations  of  dairying.  Among  the  subjects  which  will 
)e  discussed  will  be  the  use  of  the  Babcock  test,  the  ripening  of  cream, 
separating,  churning,  salting,  working,  and  packing  butter;  the  care 
)f  milk;  the  selection  and  care  of  dairy  cows,  feeds,  and  feeding;  the 
instruction  and  care  of  stables,  etc. 
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DEPARTMENTS    OF    INSTRUCTION 


Only  the  technical  courses  are  described  here.  For  the  other 
courses  which  may  be  elected  by  students  in  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, see  the  courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

AGRICULTURE 

Professor  Atkesox 

1.  Soils  and  Farm  Crops.  First  principles  of  agriculture;  origin, 
cultivation,  drainage,  and  classification  of  soils;  indications  of  fertil- 
ity; production  and  handling  of  farm  crops;  preparation  of  land  for 
the  seed  and  subsequent  care  of  the  plant.   Lectures  and  recitations. 

Fall,  9:30;   6  M. 

2.  Fertilizers  and  Manures.  Farm  yard  manures;  humus  and 
vegetable  molds;  composts;  modes  of  applying  manures;  maintenance 
of  meadows  and  pastures  by  manuring;  chemical  fertilizers;  a  general 
discussion  of  the  methods  of  extensive  and  intensive  farming.  Lectures 
and  recitations.  Winter,  9:30;  6  M. 

3.  Agricultural  Science.  Relation  of  soil  and  air  to  plants;  the 
atmosphere  as  a  source  of  plant  food;  relations  of  water  to  the  soil; 
movements  of  water  in  the  soil;  irrigation;  drainage;  soils  as  chem- 
ical agents;  rotation  of  crops;  how  plants  grow  and  feed.  Lectures 
and  recitations.  Spring,  11:30;  6  M. 

4.  Rural  Economics.  Farming  as  a  business;  method  of  keep- 
ing farm  accounts;  a  brief  study  of  the  laws  that  directly  concern 
the  farmer;  how  the  farmer  is  affected  by  industrial  and  social  con- 
ditions; the  mutual  relations  of  agriculture  and  other  industries; 
value  and  prices  of  land  and  agricultural  products;  land  tenure;  co- 
operation; a  careful  study  or  all  questions  affecting  agriculture.  Lec- 
tures and  recitations.  Spring,  9:30;   6  M 

5.  History  of  Agriculture.  A  general  history  of  agriculture, 
beginning  with  ancient  times  and  tracing  the  history  of  agriculture, 
agricultural  methods,  and  the  development  of  trade  and  commerce 
through  all  ages  to  the  present;  a  special  study  of  the  present  prac 
tices  and  methods  of  competing  with  foreign  countries.  Lectures 
and  recitations.  Spring,  10:30;  6M 

7.  Forage  Crops.  How  to  cultivate,  harvest,  store,  and  use 
forage  crops;  silos  and  silage;  soiling,  folding,  and  pasturing.  Lee 
tures  and  recitations.  Spring,  8:30;  6  M 

8.  Cereal  Crops.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the  history,  char- 
acteristics, and  cultivation  of  the  grain  producing  plants,  as  related 
to  American  and  West  Virginia  conditions.    Lectures  and  recitations 

Winter,  10:30;   6  M 
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9.  Farm  Equipment.  Selecting,  planting,  and  equipping  farms; 
Planning  and  erecting  farm  buildings  and  fences;  building  roads;  farm 
/ehicles  and  machinery;  farm  implements  and  the  application  of  dif- 
erent  kinds  of  power  for  farm  purposes.  Lectures  and  recitations, 
rlalf-course.  Fall,  11:30;    6  M. 

10.  West  Virginia  Agriculture.  Agricultural,  horticultural, 
lairy  and   live   stock  possibilities   of   West   Virginia;    local   conditions 

hroughout  the  state  will  be  considered,  in  connection  with  their 
tdaptation    to    special    agricultural    purposes.     Class    discussions    and 

equired  papers  on  assigned  subjects;  reference  reading;  lectures, 
ialf-course.  Fail,  11:30;    6  M. 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

Professor  Atkeson  and  Mr.  Brainerd 

1.  History  and  Characteristics  of  Breeds.  This  course  deals 
vith  the  improved  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine.  A  study 
!>f  the  origin,  development,  distribution  and  characteristics  of  each 
jreed  will  be  made.  Fall,  8:30;  Mr.  Bbainebd,  8  M- 

2.  Principles  of  Breeding.  What  is  meant  by  breeding;  how 
o  attain  the  ideal;  heredity;  atavism,  variation,  selection,  correla- 
ion,  in-and-in  breeding,  cross  breeding  and  grading;  influence  of 
limate  and  environment  upon  habits  and  development.  Lectures 
.nd  recitations.  Winter,  11:30;   Professor  Atkeson,  6  M. 

3.  Feeds  and  Feeding.  Laws  of  animal  nutrition;  composition 
-nd  digestibility  of  feeding  stuffs;  feeding  farm  animals;  feeding  for 
nilk,  muscle  and  fat;  sources  of  food;  how  the  animals  use  food;  pre- 
•aration  of  food;  influence  of  food  on  animal  form;  study  of  rations 
nd  feeding  standards.    Lectures  and  recitations. 

Winter,  8:30;  Professor  Atkeson,  6  M. 

4.  Live  Stock  Management.  Care  of  domestic  animals  in  barn 
nd  field;  the  management  of  flocks  and  herds;  the  care  of  work  ani- 
uals  and  driving  horses.    Lectures  and  recitations. 

Fall,  9:30;   Mr.  Brainerd,  8  M. 

5.  Stock  Judging  and  Pedigree.  This  course  will  consist  of  a 
tudy  of  standards  and  practice  in  judging  by  score  cards  and  the 
racing  and  writing  of  pedigrees.  The  University  stock  and  that  of 
lear-by  stock  men  will  be  used  in  judging.  Half-course. 

Spring,  hour  to  be  arranged;  Mr.  Brainerd,  8  M. 

6.  Beef,  Pork,  Mutton,  and  Wool  Production.  A  systematic 
itudy  of  the  most  successful  and  economical  methods  of  producing 
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cattle,   hogs,   and   sheep   for  the  market;    production   of  baby   beel 
winter   lambs:    wool   production;    finishing   pigs   of   lard   and   bacon 
types  for  market.     Prerequisite,  Animal  Husbandry  3. 

Fall,  8:30;   Professor  Atkeson.  0  M 

DAIRYING 

Mr.   Braixerd 

1.  Home  Dairying.  This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the 
care  of  milk,  separators  and  separation,  ripening  of  cream,  includ 
ing  starters  and  the  acid  test,  churns  and  churning,  working,  sail 
ing,  printing  and  packing  butter,  Babcock  test  for  butter  fat,  an< 
care  of  dairy  machinery.  Enough  laboratory  work  will  be  given  ti 
make  each  student  proficient  in  each  of  the  above  operations. 

Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring,  1:30;  22 

2.  Testing  Dairy  Products.      This  course  includes  a  study  of  tl 
composition  of  milk,  tests  for  butter  fat,  tests  for  preservatives 
milk,  application  of  lactometer,  calculating  butter  and  cheese  yiel< 
and  butter  analysis.  Winter,  hour  to  be  arranged,  2  2 

3.  Dairy  Bacteriology.     This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  bac 
teria  as  they  affect  the  dairyman,  including  contamination  of  mill 
fermentation  in  milk,   disease  germs  transmissible  to  man  throuj 
milk,   and  preservation  of  milk  for  commercial  purposes.   Half-coun 

Spring,  hour  to  be  arranged,  8 

4.  Dairy  Refrigeration.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  th- 
student  a  working  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  and  preparation  0 
milk  and  water  ices.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the  principles  anc 
operation  of  freezing  machines,  freezing  mixtures,  "fillers,"  flavor 
and  flavoring,  and  the  preservation  of  frozen  mixtures. 

Spring,  hour  to  be  arranged;   * 

EXPERIMENT  STATION  WORK 

Mb.  Bbaineed 

This  course  deals  with  experiment  station  organization  and  th 
lines  of  work  done  by  the  various  stations  in  the  United  States 
The  course  is  intended  for  students  who  wish  to  take  up  experimen 
station  work  or  the  teaching  of  agriculture  as  a  profession.  It  wi! 
be  given  only  to  juniors  and  seniors  in  the  agricultural  course. 

Fall,  hour  to  be  arranged;   8  A 
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HORTICULTURE 

Mr.  T.  C.  Johnson 

1.  Plant  Propagation.  The  instruction  offered  in  this  course 
serves  as  a  foundation  for  subsequent  courses.  The  chief  topics 
considered   are  germination  of  seeds  and  spores,   multiplication   by 

•uttings,  layers,  stolons,  buds,  grafts,  seed  formation  and  natural 
\nd  hand  pollination.  It  is  advised  that  Botany  1  be  taken  before 
jr  contemporaneously  with  this  course.  Lectures,  text-book  and 
•aboratory.  Fall,  8:30;    25  M. 

2.  Fruit  Growing.  This  course  aims  to  give  students  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  theory  and  practices  underlying  successful  fruit  culture. 
The  topics  discussed  are  location   of  fruit  plantations,  soils,   sites, 

hoice  of  varieties,  selection  of  nursery  stock,  planting,  tillage,  fertil- 
zation  and  pruning.  Frequent  visits  are  made  to  nearby  orchards 
o  illustrate  the  points  discussed.    Lectures,  text-book  and  laboratory. 

Winter,  8:30;  25  M. 


3.     Vegetable  Gardening.     A  study  of  the  general  principles  of 

egetable    growing,    including   location,    soils,    crop    rotation,   choice 

varieties,   and   a   brief  consideration   of  the  cultural   requirements 

)f  the  common   garden   vegetables.      Special    attention   is   given   to 

.he  home  garden.     Lectures,  reference  reading  and  laboratory. 

Spring,  8:30;   25  M. 


4.  Spraying.  A  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  spraying 
•lants,  including  a  study  of  spray  materials  and  appliances,  and  the 
lethods  of  combatting  insect  enemies  and  fungus  diseases.  Lec- 
ures,  reference  reading  and  laboratory. 

Prerequisites:      Horticulture   1   and   2,   and  Chemistry   1   and   2. 

Fall,  10:30;   25  M. 


5.  Orcharding.  A  comprehensive  study  of  pomaceous  and 
rupaceous  fruits.  Each  fruit  is  studied  with  reference  to  its  botan- 
;al  classification,  importance  and  extent  of  cultivation,  location, 
oil,  tillage,  pruning,  fungous  diseases  and  insect  enemies,  harvest- 
ig,  storage,  and  marketing.  Open  to  all  students  who  hnve  had  two 
ourses  in  horticulture  and  two  courses  in  botany  or  their  equivalent, 
ectures,  reference  reading  and  practical  exercises. 

Winter,    10:30;    25   M. 
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6.  Nursery  Methods.  A  study  of  some  of  the  principles  under- 
lying nursery  management,  including  methods  of  propagating  nur- 
sery trees  and  vines,  planting,  cultivation,  digging,  grading  and 
marketing  nursery  stock,  and  a  critical  study  of  type  specimens  froir 
nurseries  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Open  to  students  who  have 
taken  Horticulture  1  and  2.  Lectures,  reference  reading  and  practi 
cal  exercises.  Spring,  10:30;    25  M 

7.  Plant  Breeding.  A  study  of  evolution  and  heredity  and  the 
methods  of  plant  breeding  as  applied  to  the  amelioration  of  cultivatec 
plants,  with  special  reference  to  origination  of  new  and  improved 
varieties.  This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  ad 
vanced  students. 

Prerequisites:     Three  courses  in  horticulture  and  three  in  botany 
Lectures,  reference  reading  and  seminars. 

Fall,  hours  to  be  arranged;   25  M 

8.  Forestry.  This  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  principle! 
of  scientific  forestry.  A  study  is  made  of  forest  trees  and  their  uses 
distribution  and  re-forestration,  forests  and  water  supply,  forest  man 
agement  and  future  timber  supply.  This  course  is  open  to  al 
university  students  who  have  had  elementary  training  in  botany 
Lectures,  textbook   and   reference  reading. 

Winter,  hours  to  be  arranged;  25  M 

9.  Landscape  Gardening.  Ornamental  and  landscape  gardening 
with  special  reference  to  the  beautifying  of  home  and  school  ground: 
with  suggestions  for  arrangement  of  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers;  loca 
tion  and  construction  of  walks  and  drives.  Lectures  illustrated  b: 
means  of  lantern  slides  and  charts,  text-book,  reference  reading 
and  practical  exercises  in  landscape  designing. 

Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged;  25  M 
Note — Courses  7,  8,  and  9  will  not  be  given  unless  in  the  judg 
ment  of  the  instructor  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  them. 

AGRICULTURAL.  BACTERIOLOGY 

See  announcement  in  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  under  Depart 
ments  of  Instruction. 
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veterinary  science 

Dr.  Waugh  and  Dr.  Stockton 

1.  Anatomy.  This  important  subject  is  taught  by  means  of  text- 
woks,  quizzes,  demonstrations,  and  dissections.  Ample  dissecting 
material  is  furnished  free.  The  anatomy  of  the  horse  is  the  subject 
of  special  study,  and  the  structural  differences  of  other  domesticated 
inimals  are  carefully  considered  and  described  in  detail.  Compara- 
ive  anatomy  is  studied  to  give  students  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
tnatomy     of    flesh-food     producing    animals.      Five    hours'     recitation 

five  hours'  dissection  each  week  are  required.  Fall,  10:30. 

2.  Anatomy.     Continuation  of  course  1. 

Winter,  8:30. 

3.  Physiology.  The  subject  is  illustrated  by  means  of  charts, 
Irawings,  and  blackboard  figures  and  the  student  becomes  familiar 
.vith  the  phenomena  of  the  most  important  bodily  functions  in  nor- 
mal operations   by  experiments  upon  living  animals.   Half-course. 

Fall,  11:30. 

4.  Histology.  The  course  in  normal  histology  includes  text- 
book work  and  microscopic  study  of  the  various  tissues  and  organs. 

ilities  are  afforded  to  make  this  an  interesting  study,  and  prepared 
ecimens  will  become  the  property  of  students.  Half-course. 

Fall,  11:30. 

5.  Veterinary  Dentistry.  This  subject  in  all  its  relations  is 
ncluded  in  the  course  in  operative  surgery  and  is  fully  demonstrated 
n  actual  practice.   Half-course.  Winter,   10:30. 

(>.  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery.  This  course  includes  the 
principles  of  surgery  and  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds.  Lec- 
ures,  quizzes  and  clinical  instruction.  Half-course. 

Winter,  10:30. 

7.  Course  for  Farmers.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give 
students  an  elementary  knowledge  of  veterinary  science  which  will 
enable  them  to  diagnose  the  principal  diseases  of  domestic  animals, 
o  treat  intelligently  ordinary  diseases  and  accidents,  and  to  adopt 
preventive  measures.      Not  required  of  regular  veterinary  students. 

Winter,  hours  to  be  arranged. 
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AGRICUIiTURAIi   CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Hite 

Agricultural  Chemistry.  A  course  of  lectures  discussing  as  far 
as  possible  the  more  instructive  and  important  applications  of  chem- 
istry.to  agriculture,  but  having  to  do  primarily  with  the  maintenance 
of  soil  fertility.     Prerequisites,  Chemistry,  1-6.         Spring,  10:30  A. 

AGRICUIiTURAIi  PHYSICS 

Professor  Hodges 

15.  Agricultural  Physics.  Mechanical  analysis  of  soils;  design- 
ing and  construction  of  farm  buildings — economy  in  form  and  mate- 
rial; ventilation  and  regulation  of  temperature;  draft  of  farm 
machinery;  farm  motors  and  road  construction.  Open  to  all  college 
students.  Requirements,  Physics  1,  or  equivalent  work  elsewhere. 
King's  Agricultural  Physics.  Spring,  8:30;  11  S. 

MECHANIC  ARTS 

Mb.  West,  Me.  Cather,  and  Me.  Geumbeus 

1.  Woodworking.  Instruction  in  carpentry,  joinery,  and  other 
bench  work;  exercises  with  the  fundamental  tools  in  soft  and  hard 
woods,  and  in  matching,  molding,  joining,  and  making  typical 
framed  work;  models  of  doors,  gates,  bridges,  etc.  Nine  hours  per 
week,  or  3-5  course. 

Fall,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  1:30;  or  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  1:30  and  Saturday,  8:00.  Mb.  Gbu^ibein,  21  E. 

2.  Forging.  Exercises  in  drawing  out  and  sizing,  forming  and 
welding,  jointing  and  fitting  iron;  steel  forging,  tempering,  anneal- 
ing; determining  quality  of  iron  and  steel  and  strength  of  welded 
joints;  exercises  in  making  and  dressing  typical  farm  tools.  Nine 
hours  a  week,  or  3-5  course. 

Winter,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  1:00;  Mb.  West,  7  B. 

3.  Machine  Shop.  Iron  work  at  the  bench,  chipping,  filing,  fit- 
ting, scraping,  polishing;  hand  work  with  machine  tools;  drilling, 
tapping;  brazing,  tinning,  soldering,  laying  out,  cutting  and  forming 
sheet  metal.     Nine  hours  per  week,  or  3-5  course. 

Spring,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  1:00;   Mb.  Catheb,  11  E. 


IV   THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 


THE   FACULTY 


AXIEL  BOARDMAX  PURINTON,  LL.  D.,  President 
CHARLES   E.    HOGG,    Dean,    Professor   of   Constitutional    and   Inter- 
national haw 
>T.  GEORGE  TUCKER  BROOKE,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Common  and 

Statute  Law 

.VILLIAM  P.  WILLEY,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Equity,  Jurisprudence  and 
Commercial  Law 

HISTORY 

The  College  of  Law  was  established  in  1878,  with  a  full  course  of 
-tudy  prescribed.  At  that  time  the  attendance  upon  the  University 
.vas  not  large,  and  the  number  of  law  students  very  small.  Since  then 
the  growth  of  this  department  has  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  which  it  is  a  part,  and  now  its  attendance  is  comparatively 
large,  having  reached  during  the  last  year  one  hundred  and  twenty 
-tudents.  At  the  time  the  College  of  Law  was  opened  there  was 
but  one  lecture  room  and  no  library.  Now  there  are  three  commo- 
dious lecture  rooms,  a  reading  room,  and  a  library,  to  which  students 
have  free  access. 

The  moot  court  was  introduced  into  the  college  in  the  year  1890 
as  a  part  of  the  regular  law  course,  and  is  now  on  a  firm  and  practical 


basis. 


LAW  LIBRARY 


The  law  library  now  contains  about  twenty-five  hundred  volumes 
of  well  selected  books.  It  contains  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
Reports,  also  the  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
( Common  Law  and  Equity),  Florida,  Illinois,  Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia Reports;  the  American  Decisions,  American  Reports,  Corpora- 
tion Reports  Annotated,  Lawyers'  Reports  Annotated,  and  also  a  large 
number  of  text  books.    It  is  in  charge  of  a  competent  librarian,  and  is 
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open  to  the  students  of  the  University  from  8:00  a.  m.  until  5:00  p.  m. 
In  addition  to  this  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Law  has  placed  his 
own  library,  containing  about  twenty-two  hundred  volumes,  in  his 
lecture  room,  to  which  the  students  have  free  access.  This  is  a  well 
equipped  and  up-to-date  private  library,  containing  a  large  number 
of  text  books,   digests,  encyclopedias,   and   reports. 

COURSES  OFFERED  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

1.  A  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 

2.  A  course  leading  to  a  diploma  of  graduation  in  law 

3.  A  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws 

ADMISSION 

1.  To  enter  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws, 
the  requirements  are  the  same  as  the  requirements  to  enter  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

2.  To  enter  the  course  leading  to  a  diploma  of  graduation  in  law, 
the  requirements  are  any  twenty-four  of  the  preparatory  courses  which 
may  be  offered  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
provided  that  at  least  six  of  the  courses  offered  shall  be  in  English* 

3.  For  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws,  see 
below. 

4.  Students  upon  registering  in  the  College  of  Law,  shall  declare 
their  intention  (a)  to  become  condidates  for  the  diploma,  or  (b)  for 
the  degree  of  LL.B.,  or  (c)  to  take  a  special  course  in  preparation  for 
the  examination  for  admission  to  the  bar. 

REGULATIONS   CONCERNING   SPECIAL   STUDENTS 

1  Students  who  enroll  for  the  special  course  referred  to  above 
must  be  at  least  nineteen  years  of  age. 

2.  Special  students  will  be  required  to  follow  and  complete  the 
courses  selected  by  them  with  the  same  diligence  and  thoroughness 
as  regular  students. 

3.  Special  students  may  take  the  regular  course  examinations  and 
receive,  for  the  courses  passed,  credit  for  the  bar  examination,  but 
no  credit  shall  be  given  for  such  courses  toward  a  degree. 

4.  Any  special  student  who  completes  the  whole  law  course  will 
receive  a  certificate  of  that  fact  signed  by  the  law  faculty,  and  any 
special  students  who  requests  it  will  receive  from  the  law  faculty  a 
certificate  showing  the  time  he  has  spent  in  the  College  of  Law,  and 
the    subjects    completed. 
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5.  When  students  register  as  special  students  for  the  bar  exam- 
ination, they  will  not  be  permitted  to  change  to  the  regular  courses, 
except  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  law  faculty,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  committee  on  classification  and  grades. 

6.  Special  students  may  become  candidates  for  a  diploma  of 
graduation  in  the  College  of  Law  in  accordance  with  rule  5,  at  any 
rime  previous  to  their  completion  of  the  two  years'  course  in  law,  but 
in  such  cases  they  must  complete  their  preparatory  requirements  at 
least  six  months  before  kbeing  recommended  for  the  diploma. 

CONDITIONAL  ADMISSION 

Students  who  have  not  had  opportunity  to  make  the  preparation 
required  for  admission  may  enter  the  Preparatory  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  complete  their  preparation.  If  a  student  lacks  no  more 
than  three  courses  of  the  necessary  preparation,  he  may  be  admitted 
conditionally,  and  complete  his  preparation  while  carrying  on  some  of 
the  studies  of  the  first  year  of  the  law  course. 

ADVANCED    STANDING 

A  candidate  for  advanced  standing  in  law  may  receive  credit  for 
such  of  the  courses  required  in  the  junior  year  as  he  may  be  able  to 
pass  satisfactory  examinations  upon  before  the  faculty  of  the  College 
of  Law.     Application  for  such  examinations  must  be  made  by  the  stu- 

1  dent  at  the  time  of  his  matriculation  in  the  University.  Such  examina- 
tions are  held  once  a  year,  namely,  on  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
days  of  each  fall  quarter.  These  examinations  are  not  open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  previously  taken  courses  in  the  College  of  Law,  but 

.  in  exceptional  cases,  with  the  consent  of  the  law  faculty  and  the 
approval  of  the  committee  on  classification  and  grades,  which  must 
be  obtained  before  the  close  of  the  preceding  spring  quarter,  students 
who  have  taken  work  in  law  may  take  advanced  standing  examinations 

1  for  not  more  than  two  courses.  The  student  should  note  that  the 
instruction  in  Blackstone  is  given  so  largely  by  means  of  lectures 
that  a  study  of  the  text  without  the  lectures,  or  their  equivalent,  will 
not  enable  the  student  to  pass  the  examination., 

No  student  will  be  registered  for  any  senior  course  in  law  who 
has  not  received  credit  for  at  least  eight  junior  law  courses;  he  must 
xurther  produce  a  certificate  from  the  committee  on  classification  and 
grades  that  he  has  satisfied  the  academic  entrance  requirements;  no 
credit  for  advanced  standing  will  be  given  for  any  branches  of  the 
senior  year,  and  no  degree  or  diploma  will  be  granted  to  any  student 
who  has  not  been  in  actual  attendance  upon   the  lectures  during  the 
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whole  of  his  senior  year,  nor  will  any  student  be  admitted  to  the  regu- 
lar examination  in  any  subject  at  the  end  of  any  quarter  who  has  been 
irregular  in  attendance  upon  the  lectures  of  that  course. 

DEGREES 


BACHELOR  OF  LAWS 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  will  be  conferred  upon  any  stu- 
dent who  satisfies  ah  entrance  requirements,  and  satisfactorily  com- 
pletes twenty-two  college  courses  in  general  culture,  and  twenty 
courses  in  law.  Of  the  twenty-two  college  courses  the  following  are 
required,  viz.:  English  10  and  11  (rhetoric)  and  English  39  and  40 
or  41;  Elocution  6:  History  19  or  20,  and  21,  22.  and  23;  Economics  1  and 
4.  Twenty  courses  in  law  constitute  the  regular  two-year  law  course. 
Moot  court  practice  for  two  terms  constitutes  two  of  these  courses. 
No  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  shall  be  allowed 
credit  for  any  course  in  law  until  he  shall  have  satisfied  all  entrance 
requirements,  and  shall  have  received  credit  for  at  least  nine  courses 
"n  academic  work;  nor  shall  any  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Laws  be  admitted  to  any  senior  class  in  law  until  he  shall 
have  received  credit  for  all  the  academic  work  required  for  this  de- 
gree. Graduates  of  West  Virginia  University,  or  other  colleges 
or  universities  of  recognized  standing,  and  students  who  have  taken 
the  required  number  of  courses  in  general  culture  at  a  recognized 
college  or  university  are  admitted  immediately  to  the  junior  class, 
and  may  complete  the  course  and  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws  in  two  years. 

MASTER  OF  LAWS 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  will  be  conferred  upon  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 

1.  The  candidate  must  have  previously  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  from  this  College  of  Law,  or  some  other  law  school 
of  equal  grade. 

2.  He  must  pursue  the  study  of  law  in  this  college  for  one  year 
and  complete  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  faculty  such  a  course  as  may 
be  required. 

The  brief  and  thesis  course  will  consist  mainly  of  original  investi- 
gation, under  the  direction  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Law.  Most 
of  the  work  will  be  done  in  the  law  library,  the  "lawyer's  laboratory." 
Legal   questions   will   be   given   for   solution,    and    cases   for   analysis. 
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?ases  without  syllabi  will  be  given  to  the  student,  who  will  be  required 
:o  make  a  complete  report  of  each  case, — the  questions  involved,  how 
:hey  arose,  the  pleadings,  how  the  case  was  decided  in  the  inferior 
•ourt,  how  it  was  decided  in  the  appellate  court  on  appeal  or  writ  of 
>rror,  and  the  grounds  on  which  the  decision  was  made.  The  sylla- 
ras  of  the  case  will  then  be  required,  careful  distinction  being  made 
between  the  decision  and  the  mere  obiter  dictum  of  the  judge  who 
innounced   the  decision. 

DIPLOMA  OF  GRADUATION  IN  LAAY 

A  diploma  of  graduation  in  law  will  be  conferred  upon  any  stu- 
dent who  satisfies  the  entrance  requirements  to  the  course  leading  to 
■the  diploma,  and  passes  satisfactory  examinations  in  all  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  College  of  Law. 

CREDIT  TOWARDS  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

The  courses  in  constitutional  law,  international  law,  and  Black- 
stone  may  be  counted  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

There  is  no  prescribed  order  in  which  a  student  in  the  four-year 
degree  course  must  take  the  general  culture  courses  above  indi- 
cated, which  are  required  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  Each 
student  will  arrange  with  his  class  officer  at  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter  as  to  the  courses  he  will  take  during  that  quarter.  The  class 
officer  will  use  his  judgment  in  the  assignment  of  studies.  It  is  his 
duty  to  see  that  each  student  under  his  charge  takes  work  which  will 
be  most  beneficial. 

The  studies  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  constitute  the  profes- 
sional courses  in  law.  These  studies  are  all  required,  and  must  be 
taken  in  a  designated  order,  unless  special  permission  is  obtained 
to  vary  that  order.  Students  who  are  taking  the  two-year  diploma 
course  have  the  same  studies  as  juniors  and  seniors  in  the  four-year 
degree  course. 

The  method  of  instruction  consists  of  lectures,  references  to  illus- 
trative cases,  examinations  from  approved  text-books,  quizzes  on  lec- 
tures, the  drawing  of  the  various  legal  papers  requisite  in  the  ordinary 
:  practice  of  the  law,  and  practice  in  moot  courts.  There  are  oral  ex- 
aminations daily  on  the  subjects  of  the  lectures  and  the  text-books 
used,  and  comprehensive  written  examinations  on  each  topic  or  branch 
of  law  as  completed. 
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The  professional  part  of  the  regular  law  course  is  designed  t 
occupy  the  student  two  full  years,  and  is  divided  between  the  colleg 
quarters  in  such  a  manner  that  students  may  with  advantage  ente 
at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter  and  complete  and  obtain  credit  fc 
the  branches  taught  during  that  quarter.  The  following  schedul 
shows  the  division  of  the  quarters  and  subjects  during  the  junic 
and  senior  years. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF  WORK  IX  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 


Junior  Year 


Hour  Fall 

8 :  30— Blacfcstone    I 
9:30— Contracts 


10:  SO- 
ll:  30 — Criminal    Law 


Spring 
Real  Property 
Private  Interna- 
tional Law,  y2 
Agency,    y2 
Insurance 
Criminal  Procedure   Evidence 


Win  ter 
Blackstone   II 
Negotiable  Paper 
and  Bailments 


8:30— 
9 :  3  0 — Corporations 


10:30 — Common    Law 

Pleading 
11:30 — Equity    Jurisprudence    Equity  Pleading 
2:00 —  Court    Practice 


Senior  Year 

Constitutional   Law  Sales  and  Partnei 

ship 
Blackstone  III  Torts 


Court  Practice 


DEPARTMENTS    OF    INSTRUCTION 


AGENCY 

Professor   Hogg 


The  relation  of  principal  and  agent;  the  performance  of  the  agent 
powers  and  the  delegation  thereof;  determination  of  the  agency;  co 
struction  of  authority;  rights  and  liabilities  between  principal  ai 
third  persons;  rights  and  liabilities  between  agent  and  third  person 
rights  and  liabilities  between  principal  and  agent.     One-half  course. 

Spring,  9:30;    27  1 
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COMMERCIAL  LAW 

Professor  Willi:  y 

1.  Contracts.      This  is  a  comprehensive  course,  occupying  a  full 
perm  and  covering  the  whole  subject  of  contracts  in  theory  and  prac- 

ice.  The  chief  aim  of  this  course  is  to  enable  the  student  to  master 
he  fundamental  principles  of  this  very  practical  branch  of  law,  so 
hat  their  application  may  be  made  easily  and  clearly  in  the  varied 
brms  that  arise  in  practice.  It  deals  minutely  and  in  detail  with  all 
he  essential  elements  in  the  formation  of  the  contract,  as  well  as  the 
ssentials  to  a  valid  discharge  of  its  obligations.  Fall,  9:30;  26  W. 

2.  Negotiable  Paper — Bailments.  A  thorough  demonstration 
>f  the  principles  which  govern  all  kinds  of  negotiable  instruments  is 
riven   the   student,    and   he   is   required    to   apply   these   principles    in 

aried  forms,  and  become  familiar  with  their  practical  operation  in 
)usiness  life.  The  subject  of  bailments  covers  all  the  various  forms 
)f  bailments,  but  deals  specifically  with  common  carriers  and  their 
iability  under  all  the  conditions  in  which  the  passenger  or  shipper 
nay  seek  to  hold  him  responsible.  Winter,  9:30;   26  W. 

^3.  Sales — Partnership.  These  two  important  and  difficult  branches 
f  commercial  law  conclude  the  senior  course.  A  thorough  discussion 
)f  the  principles  which  govern  contracts  falling  under  these  two 
leads  is   presented.  Spring,   9:30;    26  W. 

CORPORATIONS 

Professor  Hogg 


Corporations.  Definition  and  nature;  creation  and  citizenship; 
effect  of  irregular  corporation;  relation  between  the  corporation  and 
its  promoters;  powers  and  liabilities  of  corporations;  relation  to 
:he  state;  dissolution;  membership;  management — officers  and 
igents;    rights   and   remedies   of   creditors;    foreign   corporations. 

Fall,  9:30;   27  W. 

COxMMON  LAW 

Professor  Brooke 


1.  Blackstone  I.  Study  of  the  text;  lectures  on  the  study  of 
law;  nature  of  law  in  general;  municipal  law,  or  the  law  of  a  sin- 
gle state;  the  lex  non  scripta  and  the  lex  scripta;  the  absolute  rights 
and  the  private  relative  rights  of  natural  persons,  i.  e.,  personal 
security,  personal  liberty,  private  property  and  freedom  of  conscience; 
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the  growth  of  personal  liberty  in  England;  history  of  the  writ  c 
habeas  corpus;  religious  toleration  in  England  and  religious  freedoi 
in  the  United  States;    domestic  relations.  Fall,   8:30;    28  ^ 

2.  Blackstone  II.  Study  of  the  text;  lectures  upon  the  right  t 
real  property;  the  several  kinds  of  real  property;  the  tenure  of  res 
property  in  England,  Colonial  Virginia,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia 
the  quantity  of  interest  in  real  estate;  freeholds  of  inheritance;  th 
origin  and  present  condition  of  estates  tail  in  England  and  tL 
United  States;  freeholds  not  of  inheritance;  dower  and  curtesy 
estates  in  possession,  in  remainder,  in  reversion;  executory  uses  c 
estates  under  statute  27  Hen.  VIII;  executory  devises  (statute  32  an 
34  Hen.  VIII)  with  the  present  condition  of  executory  interests  i 
West  Virginia;  the  number  and  connection  of  the  tenants  of  realty  i 
severalty,  joint  tenancy,  tenancy  by  entireties,  coparcenary,  and  con 
mon;  the  title  to  things  real  by  descent  and  by  purchase;  a  compar 
son  of  the  common  law  of  descent  and  the  West  Virginia  statute. 

Winter,  8:30;   28  ^ 

3.  Blackstone  in.     Study  of  the  text;    lectures  on  redress  o 
private  wrongs  by  act  of  the  parties,  by  act  of  the  law  alone,  and  b 

joint  act  of  the  parties  and  the  law;  torts  to  the  absolute  rights  c 
personal  security,  personal  liberty,  and  private  property;  torts  to  th 
four  domestic  relations  of  master  and  servant,  husband  and  wifc 
parent  and  child,  and  guardian  and  ward;  torts  to  real  property,  pe: 
sonal  property  in  possession,  and  personal  property  in  action;  th 
outlines  to  common  law  pleading,  etc.  Winter,  10:30;   28  ^ 

4.  Coiiunon  Law  Pleading.  Logical  character  of  common  la^ 
pleading;  forms  of  action;  parties  to  the  action;  proceedings  in  a 
action;  the  declaration;  the  production  of  an  issue;  rules  of  comm< 
law  pleading  and  the  modification  of  those  rules  by  West  Virgini 
statutes.  Fall,  10:30;  28  ^ 

COURT  PRACTICE 

Professors  Hogg,  Brooke,  and  Wllley 

1.     Moot  Court.     This  course  supplies,  as  well  as  anything  oth( 
than  a  judicial  tribunal  can  do,  the  drill  and  discipline  necessary 
prepare  the  student  for  the   trial  tables.     In  the  moot  court,   he 
taught  to  apply  legal  remedies  according  to  the  common  law  and  chj 
eery    systems    of    practice;    to    bring   suits,    draw    papers,    pleadinj 
briefs,   etc.,   to   take   the   various   steps   incident  to   bringing  a  cai 
to  trial,  and  to  try  it  according  to  the  rules  of  evidence,  including 
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rgument,   charge,   verdict,   motion   in   arrest  of   judgment,   writ   of 
rror.   etc.     The   court   is   organized   in   all   its   details   in   strict  con- 
irmity  to  the  practice  of  the  regular  courts.     The  students  themselves 
ct  respectively  as  counsel,  jurors,  witnesses,  and  officers  of  the  court, 
hus  learning  by  actual  doing  all  the  forms  of  court  practice.  The  cir- 
lit  moot  court  is  composed  of  all  the  law  faculty,  which  gives  dignity 
)  the  court,  and  enables  the  members  of  the  court  the  better  to  illus- 
rate  the  legal  principles  involved  and  explain  the  rules  of  practice. 
lie  grammatical  accuracy,  rhetoric,  elocution,  and  courtesy  of  deport- 
lent  of  students,  also  come  under  review  of  the  instructors  and  the 
oung  men  are  thus  fitted  to  appear  and  conduct  themselves  at  the 
ar  as  gentlemen  and  scholars  as  well  as  lawyers.    There  is  a  supreme 
ourt   of  appeals,   composed   of   all   the   instructors,   the   dean   sitting 
s   president   of   the   court,   to   which   all   appeals   from   decrees,   and 
rits  of  error   to   judgments   rendered   in   the  circuit  court,   may  be 
aken.     The  system  gives  the  student  practice  in  all  the  courts,  fol- 
Dwing  his  case  from  the   circuit  court  where   it   is  brought,   to   the 
upreme  court  of  appeals. 

Winter,  2:00;  27  W. 

2.     Moot  Court.      Continuation  of  preceding  course. 

Spring,   2:00;    27  W. 

CONSTITUTIONAL.  LAW 

Professor  Hogg 

Constitutional  Law.  Definitions  and  general  principles;  the  rela- 
ion  of  the  federal  government  to  the  states;  establishment  and  amend- 

:it;  construction  and  interpretation;  the  coordinate  branches  of 
government;  federal  executive;  federal  jurisdiction;  powers  of  con- 
fess; executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  power  in  the  states;  the 
)olice  power;  power  of  taxation;  the  right  of  eminent  domain;  civil 
ights  and  their  protection;  political  and  public  rights;  constitutional 
guaranties  in  criminal  cases;  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
racts;   retroactive  laws. 

Winter,  9:30;    27  W. 

CRIMINAL  LAW 

Professor  Hogg 

1.  Criminal  Law.  Definition,  nature,  and  punishment  of  crime; 
lassification  of  crimes;  the  mental  element  in  crime;  persons  capable 
)f  committing  crimes,  and  exemptions  from  responsibility;  parties 
oncerned  in  the  commission  of  crime;    overt  acts,  attempts,  solicita- 
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tions,  and  conspiracy;  offences  against  the  person;  against  the  habita 
tion;  against  property;  against  public  health,  safety,  comfort,  anc 
morals;  against  public  justice  and  authority;  against  the  public 
peace;  against  the  government  and  the  law  of  nations;  jurisdictior 
and  former  jeopardy.  Fall,   11:30;    27  W 

2.  Criminal  Procedure.  Apprehension  of  persons  and  property; 
preliminary  examination,  bail,  and  commitment;  the  pleadings;  the 
proof;   trial  and  its  incidents;   proceedings  after  verdict;   evidence. 

Winter,  11:30;    27  W. 

EVIDENCE 

Professor  Willey 

Evidence.  The  subject  of  evidence  is  considered  from  two  stand- 
points: First,  the  scientific  method  of  searching  for  truth;  secondly, 
the  limitations  for  the  production  of  evidence  in  a  judicial  inquiry. 

Spring,  11:30;  26  W. 


EQUITY 

Professor  Willey 


igh 


1.  Equity  Jurisprudence.  This  course  comprises  a  thoroug 
presentation  of  the  origin  and  development  of  equity  jurisprudence; 
the  fundamental  principles  and  maxims  which  constitute  its  founda- 
tion; the  scope  and  limitation  of  its  jurisdiction;  the  three  principal 
divisions  of  equitable  remedies,  accident  and  mistake,  fraud,  and 
trusts;  special  jurisdiction,  such  as  equitable  liens,  assignments,  spe- 
cific performance  of  contracts,  and  fiduciary  obligations;  reformation 
and  cancellation  of  legal  instruments,  injunctions,  etc. 

Fall  and  Winter,  11:30;  26  W. 

2.  Equity  Pleading.  Equity  Pleading  is  carried  along  in  con- 
junction with  the  subject  of  general  jurisprudence,  and  alternating 
with  it.  The  nature  and  object  of  pleadings  in  equity,  the  practical 
rules  which  are  recognized  by  courts  of  equity  in  the  United  States 
federal  courts,  the  modifications  which  have  been  made  by  statute  in 
West  Virginia,  and  the  effect  of  the  several  pleadings  in  their  relation 
to  each  other,  are  fully  discussed.  The  aim  is  to  cover  the  most  prac- 
tical part  of  the  subject  during  the  fall  term,  in  order  that  the  student 
may  be  ready  for  the  work  of  the  moot  court,  which  Deglns  at  tne 
opening  of  the  winter  term.  Fall  and  Winter,  11:30;    26  W. 
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INSURANCE 

Professor  Hoi.», 

Insurance.  History,  nature  and  requisites  of  the  contract; 
■arties;  insurable  interest;  the  making  of  the  contract;  the  conside- 
ration; consent  of  the  parties;  insurance  agents  and  their  pow- 
rs;  waiver  and  estoppel;  rights  under  the  policy;  standard  fire  policy; 
erms  of  the  life  policy;  marine  insurance;  accident  insurance;  guar- 
nty,  credit,  and  liability  insurance.  Spring,  10:30;    27  W. 

INTERNATIONAL.  LAW 

Professor  Hogg 

Private  International  Law.  Introduction;  maxims;  domicile; 
apacity  of  persons;  marriage  and  its  incidents;  foreign  divorces;  for- 
ign  contracts;  personal  and  real  property;  wills  and  testaments;  suc- 
ession  and  distribution;  foreign  guardianship  and  administration; 
arisdiction  and  remedies;  foreign  judgments;  penal  laws  and  offenses; 
)rts;   pleading  and  proof  of  foreign  laws.     One-half  course. 

Spring,  9:30;    27  W. 

REAL  PROPERTY 

Professor  Brooke 

Real  Property.  Study  of  the  text;  lectures  on  what  is  land; 
xtures;  principles  of  the  feudal  system;  subinfeudation,  feoffment, 
nd  livery;  estates  in  fee-simple,  words  of  limitation,  etc.;  estates 
dil,  for  life;  homestead  estates;  estates  less  than  freehold;  co-ten- 
Ittcy;  partition;  estates  upon  condition  and  limitation;  mortgages, 
eversions,  remainders;  uses  and  trusts;  easements,  franchises,  rents; 
tie  by  descent,  purchase,  occupancy,  accretion,  adverse  possession; 
tatute  of  limitations,  estoppel,  and  abandonment;  deeds;  covenants 
q  a  deed  and  title  by  devise.  Spring,  8:30;   28  W. 


TORTS 

Professor  Bbooke 

Torts.  Study  of  the  text;  lectures  on  torts;  principles  of  liability; 
tate,  judicial,  and  executive  acts;  quasi  judicial  acts;  parental  and 
uasi  parental  authority;  the  remedies  for  torts;  assaulty  and  bat- 
>ry,  false  imprisonment,  injuries  to  family  relations,  defamation, 
:aud,  malice,  deceit,  slander  of  title,  malicious  prosecution,  etc.; 
uties  regarding  property,  trespass,  injuries  to  reversion,  waste,  con- 
ersion;  injuries  between  tenants  in  common,  nuisance,  negligence, 
:c;  special  relations  of  contract  and  tort.  Spring,  10:30;   28  W. 
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TEXT-BOOKS 


The  text-books  used  in  the  College  of  Law  are  carefully  selected 
and  are  such  as  will  be  useful  to  the  student  throughout  his  profes- 
sional career.  The}'  are  all  kept  at  the  University,  and  sold  to  the 
student  at  a  discount  from  the  regular  prices.     They  are  as  follows: 

Blackstone's   Commentaries 

Clark  on  Contracts 

Vance  on   Insurance 

Clark  on  Criminal  Law 

Clark  on  Criminal  Procedure 

Norton  on  Negotiable  Paper 
Hale  on  Bailments 

Tiffany  on  Agency 

Black's  Constitutional  Law 

Shipman's   Common   Law   Pleading 

Shipman's  Equity  Pleading 

Brooke's  Notes  on  Pleading  and  Practice  in  West  Virginia 

Clark  on  Corporations 

Eaton's  Equity 

Tiedeman  on  Real  Property 

Glenn's  International  Law 

Minor   on   Conflict   of  Laws 

Pollock  on  Torts 

Greenleaf  on  Evidence 

Tiffany  on   Sales 

George  on   Partnership 
For  use  in  the  moot  court  on  points  of  pleading  and  practice,  for 
forms  of  orders,  judgments,  and  decrees,  and  as  books  of  general  refer- 
ence on  the   subjects   of  which   they   treat,   the   following  have  been 
adopted: 

Hogg's  Pleading  and  Forms    (second  edition) 

Hogg's  Equity  Principles 

Hogg's  Equity  Procedure 

Willey's  Procedure  in  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity 

EXAMINATION   FOR   ADMISSION   TO   THE  BAR 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  law  faculty  by  the  laws  of  the  state  to 
examine  all  applicants  for  admission  to  practice  law.  These  examina- 
tions are  held  at  the  University  on  the  first  Wednesday  after  the  first 
day  of  January,  the  first  Wednesday  in  April,  and  the  last  Wednesday 
in  September,  in  each  year. 

The  examinations  cover  the  branches  taught  in  the  Junior  and 
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enior  years  (the  prescribed  professional  course)  in  the  College  of 
,aw.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  these  examinations  are, 
aat  the  applicant  shall  pay  a  fee  of  $5,  and  that  he  shall  have 
uidied  law  for  two  years  either  in  private  or  at  some  law  school.  He 
mst  also  file  with  the  law  faculty  a  detailed  statement  of  the  time, 
lace  .and  extent  of  his  academic  schooling,  including  the  branches 
f  study,  and  if  the  faculty  should  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  sufficiency  of 
hese  entrance  requirements  the  applicant  will  be  subjected  to  a  spe- 
ial  examination.  In  all  cases,  if  lack  of  such  elementary  English 
ducation  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  law  examination  papers,  it 
ill  be  considered  a  heavy  discount  from  the  value  of  the  paper. 


COURSE  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER 

OF  LAWS 

Beginning  with  the  college  year  1908,  all  students  desiring  to 
ake  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  will  be  required  to  take  the  fol- 
ding course,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  University,  and  designed 
.0  equip  the  student  with  a  higher,  broader,  and  more  thorough 
:nowledge  of  the  law,  and  to  afford  him  ampler  opportunity  for  the 
nastery  of  its  details: 

Corporations.  Two  courses.  Municipal,  historical  view;  their  cre- 
.tion;  charter;  amendment,  repeal  and  forfeiture  of  charter;  mem- 
>ership;  personal  liability  of  members;  officers  and  agents;  personal 
iability  of  officers  and  agents;  liability  of  the  corporation  for  the 
icts  of  its  officers  and  agents;  the  common  council;  meetings  and 
Sections;  ordinances  and  by-laws;  express  corporate  powers;  implied 
>owers  and  eminent  domain;  ultra  vires;  municipal  contracts;  legis- 
ative  control;  torts  and  crimes;  fiscal  management;  municipal  funds; 
>onds  and  coupons;  public  health;  boaras  and  quarantine;  suppres- 
sion of  nuisances;  public  improvement;  local  and  special  assess- 
nents;  streets,  alleys,  wharves,  etc.;  police  powers;  municipal  courts 
ind  records;  firemen  and  policemen;  water  and  lights;  highways; 
ictions  by  and  against;  municipal  departments;  damages  in  munici- 
pal  matters;    franchises. 

Railroads,  their  constitution,  franchises  and  organization,  in- 
cluding their  genesis  and  evolution,  and  traction  lines;  their  location, 
construction  and  equipment;  finances;  operation;  transfers  and  liens; 
ictions,  embracing  jurisdiction,  forms  of  remedy,  rules  of  evidence, 
lamages  by  and  against,  injuries  causing  death,  and  their  general 
iability  for  torts  and  crimes. 
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Public  International  Law.  One  course.  Definition  and  nature; 
sources  of  international  law;  persons  in  international  law;  commence- 
ment of  states — fundamental  rights  and  duties;  territorial  property 
of  state;  territorial  jurisdiction;  jurisdiction  on  the  high  seas;  state 
agents  and  international  relations;  intervention;  nationality;  treaties; 
amicable  settlement  of  disputes;  international  relations  in  war;  ef- 
fects of  war  on  persons  and  property;  postliminium;  military  occu- 
pation; means  of  carrying  on  hostilities;  enemy  character;  non-hostile 
relations;  termination  of  war:  the  laws  of  neutrality;  contraband; 
blockade;    visit   and   search    and   right   of   angary. 

Brief  and  Thesis  Work.  One  course.  Form  of  the  brief,  including 
statement  of  the  cage,  the  argument,  the  citation  of  authority,  and  the 
study  of  legal  bibliography;  the  outline  of  principles  embodying  the 
student's  conception  of  at  least  two  of  the  subjects  which  he  has 
already  studied. 

Medical  Jurisprudence.  One  course.  Its  definition  and  principles; 
its  application  in  criminal  practice,  including  a  discussion  of  the 
criteria  of  responsibility;  its  doctrines  as  applied  to  matters  of  con- 
tract; its  place  in  the  determination  of  questions  involving  testa- 
mentary capacity;  the  forms  of  mental  alienation  as  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  law;  the  means  of  evidence  in  matters  in- 
volving the  application  of  medical  jurisprudence. 

Taxation.  One  course.  Limitations  upon  state  taxation;  contracts 
of  exemption  from  taxation;  regulation  of  commerce;  taxation  of 
steamboats  and  vessels;  taxation  of  inter-state  commerce;  valuation 
of  inter-state  property  for  taxation;  taxation  of  national  banks;  due 
process  of  law  in  tax  procedure;  the  public  purpose  of  taxation;  special 
assessments  for  local  improvements;  equal  protection  of  the  law; 
equal  protection  of  the  law  in  valuation  of  property;  taxing  power  of 
congress;  the  enforcement  of  federal  limitations  upon  the  taxing 
power. 

Federal  Court  Procedure.  One  course.  Source  of  federal  juris- 
diction and  the  law  administered  by  federal  courts;  the  district 
court  and  its  jurisdiction;  the  circuit  court  and  its  jurisdiction;  pro- 
cedure in  the  ordinary  federal  courts  of  original  jurisdiction;  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals;  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  its  creation  and  the  constitutional  grant  of  its  juris- 
diction; when  a  state  may  sue  and  be  sued;  suits  between  states  as  to 
boundaries;  procedure  in  cases  of  original  jurisdiction  in  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States;  appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  supreme  court 
of    the    United    States;    writs    of    error    and    appeals,    how    and    when 
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iken  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States;  what  decisions  re- 
iewable — federal  questions;  decisions  not  reviewable;  procedure,  rec- 
rd  and  review;  the  great  writs — habeas  corpus,  mandamus;  prohibi- 
on,  certiorari  and  scire  facias;  motions  to  dismiss  or  affirm  in  the 
uprerne  court  of  the  United  States;  call  of  the  docket;  hearing  and 
etermination;    judgment;    rehearing;    mandate. 

Moot  Court.  Two  courses.  This  is  supplemental  to  that  which  is 
one  in  the  senior  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws, 
he  work  will  exemplify  the  practice  in  the  federal  courts,  in  the 
xercise  of  both  their  original  and  appellate  jurisdictions. 


V    THE  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 


THE    FACULTY 


IN  MOR&ANTOWN 

DANIEL  BOARDMAN  PURTXTON,  Ph.,  D.,  LL.  D.,  President 

JOHN  NATHAN  SIMPSON,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  and  Head  of  the  Medical  Faculty 

ALEXANDER  REID  WHITEHILL,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

JOHN  BLACK  JOHNSTON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology 

JOHN  LEWIS  SHELDON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology 

JUSTIN  FRANK  GRANT,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anat- 
omy and  Pathology 

FREDERICK  LAWRENCE  KORTRIGHT,  D.  Sc,  Associate  Professor 
of  Chemistry  , 

WARD  J.  MacNEAL,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology  and 
Anatomy 

CHARLES  EDGAR  HOGG,  Professor  of  Law 

IN  BALTIMORE,  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS 

THOMAS  OPIE,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Gynecology 

CHARLES  F.  BEVAN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Surgery 

WILLIAM  SIMON,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

J.  W.  CHAMBERS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgical  Anatomy,  Operative 
and  Clinical  Surgery 

GEORGE   J.   PRESTON,   A.    B.,   M.    D.,   Professor   of  Physiology  and 
Nervous  Diseases 

N.  C.  KIERLE,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and 
Director  of  Pasteur  Institute 
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WILLIAM  F.  LOCKWOOD,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Thera- 
peutics, and  Clinical  Medicine 

ISAAC  R.  TRIMBLE,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Sur- 
gery 

GEORGE  W.  DOBBIN,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics 

WILLIAM   ROYAL    STOKES,    M.    D.,   Professor   of   Bacteriology    and 
Pathology 

HARRY   FRIEDENWALD,   A.   B..   M.    D.,   Professor   of   Ophthalmology 
and  Otology 

WILLIAM  S.  GARDNER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Gynecology 

EDWARD  BRUSH,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

C.  HAMPSON  JONES,  M.  B.  C.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene,  Pub- 
lic Health,   and   Clinical  Medicine 

JULIUS  FRIEDENWALD,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases 
of  the  Stomach 

CARY  B.  GAMBLE,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine 

JOHN  RUHRAH,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children.  Therapeu- 
tics and  Clinical  Medicine 

FRANK    DYER    SANGER,    M.    D.,    Clinical   Professor   of   Diseases    of 
Nose,  Throat,  and  Cheek 

.STANDISH    McCLEARY,    M.    D.,    Associate    Professor    of    Histology 
and  Pathology 

CHARLES  E.  BRACK,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics 

H.  H.  HAYDEN,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Human  and  Compara- 
tive Anatomy 

CHARLES  F.   BLAKE,  M.   D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery 

SAMUEL  J.  FORT,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacology 

ALEXIUS  McGLANNAN,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physi- 
ological Chemistry 

-HARVEY   G.    BECK,   Ph.    G.,   M.    D.,   Associate   Professor   of   Clinical 
Medicine 

J    HALL  PLEASANTS,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,   Associate  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine 

MELVIN  ROSENTHAL,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary 
Surgery 
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ALBERTUS    COTTON,    M.     D.,    Associate    Professor    of    Osteopathic 
Surgery 

ARCHIBALD   C.   HARRISON,   M.   D.,   Associate  Professor  of  Surgery 
and  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

H.  C.  KNAPP.  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Haematology  and  Demon- 
strator in  Clinical  Laboratory 

A.   SAMUELS,  Ph.G.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Gynaecology  ana 
Instructor  in  Chemistry 

FRANK  C.  BRESSLER,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery 

GLENN  M.  LITSINGER,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Obstetrics 

W.  W.  REQUARDT,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Surgery 

G.  W.  MITCHELL,  M.  D.,  Associate  in  Diseases  of  Nose,  Throat,  Chest, 
and   Clinical  Medicine 

W.  EDWARD  MAGRUDER,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Associate  in  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren 

C.  W.  G.  ROHRER,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Pathology  and  Assistant  in 
Genito -Urinary  Surgery 

L.   J.  ROSENTHAL,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  in  Clinical  Laboratory  and 
in  Diseases  of  Stomach 

A.   ULLMAN,   M.   D.,   Demonstrator  of  Osteology  and  Assistant  Deni' 
onstrator  of  Anatomy 

A.  FERDINAND  RIES,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Osteology  and  Assist- 
ant Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

W.  M.  GARRISON,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Histology  and  Pathology 

WM.  C.  STIFLER,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Embryology  and  Compara- 
tive Anatomy 

OTTO  SCHAEFER,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  in  Eye  and  Ear  Diseases 

ANDREW  C.  GILLIS,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  in  Clinical  Laboratory  and 
Therapeutics 

S.  G.  DAVIS,  M.  D.,   Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

CHARLES  D.  STEENKEN.  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  the  Eye 
and  Ear 

CHRISTIAN  WALDKOENIG,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Laboratory 

JOHN  WADE,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Chemical  Laboratory 

J.  STAIGE  DAVIS,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 
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I.  K.  FLECKEXSTEIX,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

H.  HARTMAX.   M.  D.,  Demonstrator  in  Bacteriology  and  Assistant 
in  Gynaecology 

I  M.  COHEX,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Tropical  Medicine 

L  LEE  ELLIS,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Children 

FACILITIES    FOR    INSTRUCTION 

Experience  has  shown  that  a  university  which  possesses  laborato- 
ies  well  equipped  for  scientific  work  offers  opportunities  to  medical 
Uidents  superior  to  those  offered  by  a  medical  school  separate  from 
university.  It  is  also  shown  that  the  studies  of  the  first  two  years 
f  the  medical  course,  which  consist  of  non-technical  science  work, 
re  pursued  to  much  better  advantage  in  the  atmosphere  of  scientific 
esearch  which  prevails  at  a  university.  For  these  reasons  the  Uni- 
ersity  offers  the  first  two  years  of  the  medical  course  under  such 
onditions  that  the  student  may  take  the  technical  courses  and  clini- 
al  work  at  some  of  the  medical  schools  in  large  cities  where  the 
>est  hospital  facilities  are  provided.       For  the  first  two  years'  work 

II  the  facilities  of  the  laboratories  of  the  University  are  open  to 
aedical  students.  This,  together  with  the  low  cost  of  tuition  and 
iving,  and  the  opportunities  for  general  culture,  places  the  student 
n  the  most  desirable  conditions  for  the  study  of  medicine. 

Under  the  anatomical  law,  there  is  supplied  an  abundance  of 
aaterial  for  dissection  and  no  pains  or  expense  is  spared  to  secure 
he  best  material  for  the  study  of  histology,  embryology,  bacteri- 
logy,  pathology,  etc.  In  the  laboratories,  each  student  has  the  use 
f  a  separate  microscope  and  all  the  necessary  apparatus  and  mate- 
ials  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  student,  so  that  he  may  learn 
heir  use  for  himself. 

In  the  library  there  is  a  large  collection  of  the  best  medical 
ext  and  reference  books,  which  is  constantly  being  increased.  The 
ibraries  of  the  allied  scientific  departments  contain  the  most  import- 
nt  books  and  current  publications. 

THE  COMBINED   LITERARY   AND   MEDICAL 

COURSE 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  training 
n  culture  and  science  studies  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  medi- 
ine.  It  is  so  arranged  that  the  graduate  can  enter  the  third  year 
f  most  of  the  higher  grade  medical  colleges.  This  plan  enables  the 
tudent   to   secure   the   B.    S.    and   M.   D.   degrees   in   six   years.     The 
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whole  trend  of  medical  education  in  recent  years  has  been  toward  the 
adoption  of  such  a  course  as  the  most  desirable  in  every  way  for  the 
future  practitioner. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  this  course  are  the  same  as 
for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (see  p.  54).  It  is 
strongly  recommended  that  the  student  shall  present  for  entrance 
two  years  of  French  or  German,  or  two  years  of  laboratory  science 
(physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology). 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 

The  student  will  register  as  a  candidate  for  the  B.  S.  degree  and 
will  take  as  his  major  subject  one  of  the  sciences  prescribed  in  the 
course.  He  will  pursue  his  course  in  accordance  with  the  rules  gov- 
erning students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  When  he  shall 
have  completed  the  following  course  of  study,  he  will  be  granted  the 
degree  of  Bacghelor  of  Science,  and  after  he  has  successfully  completed 
the  prescribed  medical  course  in  an  approved  medical  college,  he 
may  have  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from 
this  University. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORK  FOR  THE  B.  S.  AND  M.  D.  DEGREES 


Hour  Fall 

8:30  Zoology    1 

9:30  German  1 
or  French  1 
10:30  Rhetoric  10 
11:30  Solid    Geometry 


8:30    German  4 
or  elective 
9:30  French   1 

or  elective 
10:30  Zoology   6 
11:30  French  4 
1:30 


First  Year 

Winter 
Zoology   2 
German  2 
or  French  2 
Rhetoric  11 
Univ.   Algebra  8 

Second  Year 

German   5 
or  elective 
French    2 
or  elective 
Zoology  7 
French  5 


Spring 
Zoology  3 
German  3 
or  French  3 

Plane    Trigono- 
metry 9 

German  6 
or   elective 
French   3 
or  elective 
Zoology    $ 
French  6 
Physics   4 


(Either  German  4.  5.  and  G,  or  French  4,  5,  and  6  are  to  be  taken.) 
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S:30 

9:30  Chemistry   1 

0:30 

1:30  Osteology 

1:30  Histology 


Third  Year 

Pharmacology 
Chemistry  2 
Physiology   3 
Anatomy   Quiz 
Dissection 


Pharmacology    2 
Chemistry  3 
Physiology  4 
Anatomy  Quiz 
Dissection    6    weeKs 
Neurology    6    weeks 


Fourth  Year 


10  Bacteriology 
10  Physiology  5 

9:30 

1:30  ^ 

1:30  to  j  Bacteriology 

4:00      {     laboratory 


Embryology 


Chemistry  11 


Pathology  1 

Dissection 
and  Quiz 


Chemistry   12 

Pathology   2 

Dissection    6   weeks 
Phys.   Diag.   6   wks. 

Med.    Jurisprud. 


THE  FOUR-YEAR  MEDICAL  COURSE 


This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  can  spend 
mly  four  years  on  their  medical  course.  Although  stuaents  are 
earnestly  advised  to  take  tne  six-year  course,  the  shorter  course  is 

&rranged  to  give  the  best  possible  training  in  the  time  at  the  stu- 
ent's  command.  By  affiliation  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
burgeons  in  Baltimore,  the  laboratory  courses  constituting  the  first 
wo  years  of  the  medical  course  may  be  done  in  Morgantown  and  the 
linical  work  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  will  be  done  in  Baltimore. 

-tudents   go   from    their   work   in   Morgantown   to   Baltimore   without 
urther  examination. 

The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  is  one  of  the  best  equipped 
nedical  schools  in  the  East,  and  numbers  among  its  alumni  some  of 
he  foremost  practitioners  of  our  state.  The  college  is  in  its  thirty- 
fifth  year.  Its  buildings  are  thoroughly  adapted  to  all  the  require- 
ments of  a  modern  medical  school.  Its  clinics  are  very  large  ana 
varied  and  its  faculty  includes  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in 
Baltimore. 

Clinical  facilities  are  furnished  by  the  Baltimore  City  Hospital, 
the  Hospital  for  the  Colored  Race,  the  Bay  View  Hospital  (with  two 
thousand  beds),  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  the  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital, and  the  City  Hospital  Dispensary,  where  25,000  patients  are 
treated  annually.  The  College  also  conducts  a  Pasteur  Institute  for 
the  treatment  of  hydrophobia. 

Students  who  take  the  first  two  years'  work  of  the  medical  course 
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in  Morgantown  will,  upon  completing  the  course,  receive  their  diploma 
from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  but  the  degree  will  alsc 
be  conferred  at  Morgantown  and  the  students  will  De  considered 
alumni  of  West  Virginia  University. 

THE  WOMAN'S  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  BALTIMORE 

Arrangements  upon  the  same  terms  as  those  above  described  have 
been  made  with  the  Woman's  Medical  College,  of  Baltimore,  so  thai 
women  who  take  their  first  two  years'  work  in  this  University  ma: 
complete  the  course  in  Baltimore. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Candidates  for  admission  to  this  course  must  present  either: 

a.  A    bachelor's    degree  from  an  approved  college  or  university, 

b.  A  certificate  from  an  accredited  high  school,  normal  school, 
or  academy,  which  requires  for  graduation  not  less  than  four  year? 
of  study,  embracing  the  following  number  of  courses: 

Foreign  language   (one  year  must  be  Latin) 6 

Mathematics    (Algebra  and   Plane   Geometry) 5 

English ' 6 

History 2 

Science    (physics,    chemistry,   botany,   zoology,   with 

laboratory) .  .   G 

Elective  in  language, 

literature,   history,    or   science 11 

Total 36 

c.  A  certificate  of  examination  from  a  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  on  the  subjects  prescribed  by  the  Association  of 
Medical  Colleges. 

These  requirements  are  fully  equivalent  to  those  prescribed  by 
the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges  of  which  this  college 
is  a  member. 


CONDITIONAL  ADMISSION 


Candidates  for  a  degree,  who  can  not  meet  all  the  entrance  require- 
ments, will  complete  in  the  Preparatory  School  of  the  University  the 
courses  required  for  admission  before  undertaking  medical  courses. 
No  student  with  less  than  twenty-four  entrance  courses  to  his  credit 
may  take  any  medical  courses,  and  no  student  may  enter  any  courses 
of  the  second  year  until  all  preparatory  conditions  have  been  removed. 

Special  students  registered  in  accordance  with  the  rule  on  page  — 
of  the  catalogue  may  take  such  medical  work  as  instructors  may  per- 
mit. 
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DISTRIBUTION   OF  WORK  FOR  FOUR-YEAR  MEDICAL 

STUDENTS 


First  Year 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

8:30 

Pharmacology    1 

Pharmacology    2 

9:30  Chemistry  1 

Chemistry  2 

Chemistry  3 

10:30 

Physiology  3 

Physiology  4 

11:30 
1:30 

Osteology 

Anatomy  Quiz 

Anatomy  Quiz 

Histology 

Dissection 

Dissection  6  weeks 

Neurology  6  weeks 

Second  Year 

30  I 
9:30  y 

Physiology  5 
Bacteriology 

Pathology   2 

Pathology  3 

.0:30  { 
1:30  J 

Embryology 

Physiological 

Physiological 

Chemistry   11 

Chemistry  12 

1:30) 

4:00  ] 

Bacteriology 

Dissection 

Dissection  6  weeks 

Laboratory 

Physical    Diagnosis 

6  weeks 

Medical   Jurispru- 

dence 

Third  Y^ear,  Given  in  Baltimore 

Surgery,  Obstetrics,  Gynecology,  Medicine,  Pediatrics,  Therapeu- 
:ics,  Diseases  of  Nervous  System,  Diseases  of  Eye  and  Ear,  of  Stomach, 
Dermatology,  Physical  Diagnosis,  Genito-Urinary  Surgery,  Surgical 
Anatomy,  Diseases  of  Nose  and  Throat,  Diseases  of  Blood  and  Urine. 

Fourth  Year,  Given  in  Baltimore 

Surgery,  Orthopedic  Surgery,  Operative  Surgery,  Rectal  Surgery, 
vledicine,  Obstetrics,  Gynecology,  Hygiene,  Mental  Diseases,  Genito- 
urinary Surgery,  Pediatrics,  Nose  and  Throat,  Diseases  of  Nervous 
System,  Diseases  of  Stomach,  Eye,  and  Ear. 


COURSES  FOR  PHYSICIANS 

Any  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Medicine  are  open  to 
)hysicians  upon  the  payment  of  the  same  fees  as  other  students. 
Special  courses  in  dissecting,  bacteriology,  and  pathology  will  be  ar- 
anged  when  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  them. 
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FEES 

A  fee  of  five  dollars  will  be  deposited  by  each  student  taking  a 
course  in  gross  anatomy  to  cover  possible  loss  of  materials  loaned  to 
students  for  study  at  their  rooms.  Whatever  remains  of  the  fpe  will 
be  returned  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  following  fees  are  charged  to  cover  cost  of  materials  used: 

$1.00  per  course  in  Histology 

$3.00  per  course  in  Bacteriology 

$5.00  for  each  part  dissected  in  Anatomy 

$3.00  per  course  in  Embryology 

$3.00  per  course  in  Pathology 

$2.00  per  quarter  in  General  Chemistry 

$10.00  per  quarter  in  Medical  Organic  Chemistry 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

For  the  announcement  of  the  full  course  in  medicine  students  ai 
referred  to  the  catalogue  of  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  ol 
Baltimore.  The  following  is  the  announcement  of  work  offered  in 
Morgan  town. 

ANATOMY 

Dr.  MacNeal 

1.  Osteology.      Study   of   bones   and   joints.      Lectures,    demon- 
strations, and  quizzes.  Fall,  1  W. 

2.  Dissection.  Careful  dissection  of  the  body  with  referen< 
to  nerves,  blood  vessels,  and  muscles.  The  cadaver  is  divided  int 
three  parts,  each  student  dissecting  an  arm,  a  leg,  including  the  al 
dominal  viscera,  and  the  head,  including  the  thoracic  viscera.  F01 
each  part  a  fee  of  five  dollars  is  charged. 

Winter,  Anatomical  Laborato 

3.  Dissection.     Continuation  of  course  2. 

Spring,  Anatomical  Laborato 

4.  Dissection  and  Quizzes.     Continuation  of  course  3. 

Winter,  1:30 — 4:00  p.  m.;   Anatomical  Laborato: 

5.  Dissection  and  Quizzes.     Continuation  of  course  4. 

Spring,  1:30 — 4:00  p.  m.;    Anatomical   Laboratory 
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CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Whitehhx  and  Associate  Professor  Kortright 

1.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Experimental  lectures,  laboratory 
ork,  and  recitations. 

Fall,  first  section.  9:30;  second  section,  11:30;  Spring,  10:30; 
rofessor  Whitehill.  20  S. 

2.  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Winter,  first  section,  9:30;  second  section,  11: 30:  Fall,  10:30;  Pro- 
>?sor  Whttehill,  20  S. 

3.  Organic  Chemistry.  Lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  recita- 
ons. 

Spring,  first  section,  9:30;  second  section,  11:30;  Professor  White- 
ill.  20  S. 

11.  Medical  Organic  Chemistry.  A  lecture  and  laboratory 
lurse  in  special  subjects  of  organic  chemistry,  as  carbohydrates,  fats, 
roteids,  and  foods  in  general. 

Winter,  10:30-12:30;  Professor  Kortright,  21  S. 

12.  Medical  Analysis.  The  study  and  practice  of  the  analytical 
ipthods   used   in   modern  medicine. 

Spring,  10:30-12:30;    Professor  Kortright,  21  S. 

EMBRYOLOGY   AND   COMPARATIVE   ANATOMY 

Professor   Johnston 

Students  who  elect  embryology  and  comparative  anatomy  as  the 
lajor  subject  in  candidacy  for  the  B.  S.  degree  will  be  expected  to 
ike  course  9  in  the  second  year.  After  1907  course  1  will  be  prere- 
uisite  to  all  other  courses  except  course  14. 

1.  Animal  Biology.  Two  lectures  and  six  hours'  laboratory 
ork  per  week.                           Fall,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  8:30;   17  W. 

2.  Vertebrate  Zoology. 

Winter,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,   8:30;    17  W. 

3.  Vertebrate  Zoology.     Continuation  of  course  2. 

Spring,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  8:30;   17  W. 

6.  Mammalian  Embryology.     Prerequisite,  courses  2  and  3. 

.    Fall,  10:30-12:30;    17  W. 

7.  Vertebrate  Neurology.     Prerequisite,  courses  1,  2,  3,  and  6. 

Winter,  10:30:12:30  or  afternoons  to  be  arranged;    17  W. 
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8.  Vertebrate  Neurology.     Continuation  of  course  7. 

Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged;   17  Y 

9.  Methods  in  Embryology,  Histology  and  Neurology. 

Hours  to  be  arranged;   17  V 

14.  The  Human  Brain.  A  short  course  open  only  to  four-yea 
medical  students.  Lectures  once  a  week;  laboratory  work  afternooD 
during  the  second  half  of  the  spring  quarter. 

Winter  and  Spring,  11:30;    17  Y 
The  above  courses  are  more  fully  described  in  the  announcement  c 
Zoology  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

MEDICAL  BACTERIOLOGY 

Dr.  MacNeaj, 

This  is  a  practical  laboratory  course  supplemented  by  lectures  an 
recitations.  Each  student  will  become  familiar  with  methods  of  steri 
ization  and  disinfection,  the  preparation  and  use  of  culture  media,  tb 
morphology  and  life  history  of  the  more  important  non-pathogeni 
and  pathogenic  bacteria  and  the  pathogenic  protozoa,  and  the  bactt 
rial  analysis  of  air,  soil,  water,  and  milk. 

Fall,  lectures  and   recitations,   8:30;    laboratory  work,   1:30;    1  W 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Professor  Simpson 

1.  Elementary  Physiology.  Cells,  tissues,  and  organs  of  th 
human  body  and  their  functions,  using  the  microscope  freely;  pra< 
tical  demonstrations  in  digestion,  etc.  Martin's  Human  Body,  briefe 
course.  Fall,   10:30;    Spring,  9:30;    1  Vi 

2.  Elementary  Physiology.  Continuation  of  course  1.  Wit! 
demonstration  on   animals.     Martin's  Human   Body,   completed. 

Fall,  8:30;   Winter,  9:30;   1  Y 

3.  Advanced  Physiology.  Muscle,  nerve,  the  central  nervou 
system,  special  senses.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  quizzes.  Fo 
medical  students.     Text-book,  Howell.  Winter,  10:30;    1  W 

4.  Advanced  Physiology.  Continuation  of  course  3.  Specia 
senses;   blood  and  lymph.     Text-book,  Howell.  Spring,  10:30;   1  ^ 

5.  Advanced  Physiology.  Continuation  of  course  4.  Respira 
tion;  digestion  and  secretion,  nutrition,  heat  production  and  regula 
tion;   reproduction.  Fall,  9:30;   1  ^ 
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PHARMACOLOGY 

Professor  Simpson 

1.  Origin  and  use  of  Drugs.     Their  preparation  and  dosage. 

Winter,  8:30;   1  W. 

2.  Study  of  the  Action  of  Drugs  on  Lower  Animals.     Lectures 
id  quizzes.  Spring,  8:30;    1  W. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE 

Professor  Hogg 

A  course  of  eighteen  lectures,  covering  the  medico-legal  aspect  of 
?dieine.     Open  to  medical   and   law   students. 

Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged. 

MICROSCOPIC  ANATOMY 

Assistant  Professor  Grant 

1.  Normal    Histology.      A    microscopic    study    of    the    different 
gans  and  tissues  of  the  human  body  and  of  animals.    Fall,  1:30;  S.  F. 

2.  Pathology.  Gross  and  microscopic  study  of  diseased  tissue; 

•  gans  and  new  growths;  the  more  common  tumors.  Winter,  8:30;  1  W. 

;*.     Pathology.     Continuation  of  course  2. 

Spring,  8:30;  1  W. 

PHYSICAL    DIAGNOSIS 

Assistant  Professor  Grant 

This  is  a  six  weeks'  course  in  regional  anatomy  designed  to  ac- 
aint  the  student  with  methods  of  examining  patients. 

Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged;  1  W. 

TEXT-BOOKS 

Anatomy,  Gray  or  Morris. 

Histology,  Piersol  or  Boehm-Davidhoff-Huber 

Embryology,  McMurrich 

Physiology,  Howell 

Chemistry,  Remsen 

Bacteriology,  Muir  and  Ritchie,  Frost 

Pathology,  Delafield  and  Prudden,  McFarland,  Green-Bosquet 

Pharmacology,  Sollman,  H.  C.  Wood 

Physiological  Chemistry,  Simon 

Dictionaries,  Dorland,  Gould 


VI    THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


THE  FACULTY 


DANIEL  BOARDMAN  PURINTON,  LL.  D.,  President 

ROSS  SPENCE,  Director,  Instructor  on  Stringed  Instruments 

ALEXANDER    STEWART   THOMPSON,   Head   Teacher  in    the   7o< 
Department 

RUDOLF  WERTIME,  Instructor  on  the  Piano 

GRACE  MARTIN  SNEE,  Instructor  on  the  Piano  and  Pipe  Organ 

SUSAN  MAXWELL  MOORE,  Instructor  on  the  Piano 

MABEL  CONSTANCE  FOSTER,  Instructor  on  the  Piano  and  in  E 
mony 

WALTER  A.  MESTREZAT,  Instructor  on  Wind  Instruments 

ELIZABETH  CLAYTON,  Assistant  on  the  Piano 

ORIGIN   AND    PURPOSE 

The  School  of  Music  was  established  in  1897  as  one  of  it 
schools  of  the  University.  It  stands  for  high  ideals  and  strives  ' 
means  of  thorough  training  to  develop  to  the  highest  stage  I 
artistic  capability  all  those  possessing  musical  talent. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES 

There  are  many  advantages  to  a  student  in  a  school  of  mr 
connected  with  a  university.  Opportunities  are  afforded  for  stu  - 
ing  in  the  various  other  departments,  thus  securing  to  the  mtc 
student  a  symmetrical  education,  literary  and  scientific,  as  well  s 
musical.  On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  a  school  of  mic 
affords  advantages  in  musical  training  to  the  students  in  all  e 
other  departments. 

Instruction  is  furnished  free  of  charge  in  a  number  of  brand  > 
while  in  others,  the  tuition  fees  are  merely  nominal.  The  excepti  r 
ally  low  tuition  rates  which  prevail  here  are  made  possible  by  me  s 
of  state  aid. 
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BUILDING  AND   EQUIPMENT 

The  school  now  occupies  the  entire  upper  floor  of  Woodburn 
all,  which  contains  well  appointed  rooms,  supplied  with  Knabe 
anos  and  other  accessories.  A  new  Recital  Hall,  seating  40  0  peo- 
e,  has  been  provided  for  lectures  and  students'  recitals. 

Commencement  Hall,  seating  1,500  people,  contains  a  magnifi- 
?nt  three-manual  pipe  organ,  tubular  pneumatic — built  upon  the 
niversal  wind-chest  system,  and  containing  76  stops  and  mechani- 
*]  accessories.  This  organ,  which  receives  power  from  an  electric 
otor,  is  available  for  practice. 

MUSIC  LIBRARY 

A  music  library  of  over  3,000  copies  of  music  has  recently  been 
ided  to  the  school.  The  best  standard  publications  only  are  kept 
1  stock,  and  such  publications  are  added  to  the  library  as  soon  as 
laced  on  the  market. 


CONCERTS  AND  RECITALS 


CHORAL,   SOCIETY    SERIES 

A  series  of  concerts  called  the  choral  society  series  is  given  dur- 
lg  the  year,  in  which  the  choral  society  at  times  takes  part.  The 
losing  concert  of  this  series  is  given  by  the  faculty  at  commence- 
lent.  Music  students  are  expected  to  attend  them  as  part  of  their 
istruction.  Some  of  the  leading  artists  of  the  country  are  engaged 
or  these  concerts;  among  those  who  have  appeared  in  the  past 
easons  are  Mr.  Max  Heinrich,  Mr.  Richard  Strauss,  Mme.  Strauss 
e  Ahne,  Victor  Herbert,  Alberto  Jonas,  and  the  Pittsburg  Orchestra. 

STUDENTS'    RECITALS 

These  recitals  have  been  established   as  a  means  of  developing 

onfidence  in  the  student.     Some  are  open  to  the  public,  others  to 

ne  intimate  friends   of   the   participants   only.  They   are   held   once 
week  during  the  year. 

THE  CHORAL  SOCIETY  AND  GLEE  CLUB 

The  choral  society,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Thompson-, 
ias  about  one  hundred  members.  All  students  of  the  University 
/ho  can  sing  are  admitted  to  the  choral  society  upon  payment  of 
ifty  cents,  the  membership  fee.      For  those  who   are  not  students 
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the  fee  is  $1.00.     These  dues  admit  the  members  to  all  concerts  0 
the  choral  society  series. 

Members  of  the  glee  club  are  chosen  by  the  director  of  th< 
school. 

GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Students  may  enter  the  School  of  Music  at  any  time,  but  it 
greatly  to  their  interest  to  enter,  as  far  as  possible,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  quarter. 

Students  entering  within  the  first  two  weeks  of  a  quarter  wil 
be  charged  for  full  quarter;  after  that  time,  for  the  remainder  0 
the  quarter,  and  one  week  additional. 

There    will     be    no     deduction     for     lessons     missed    by    student 
except  in  case  of  prolonged  illness,  when  the  loss  is  divided  equall: 
between  the  student  and  the  school. 

Students  of  the  School  of  Music  are  not  allowed  to  take  part 
public  programs,   or   in  musical   organizations,   without  the  consei 
of  their  respective  teachers,  and  the  director  of  the  school. 

All  music  students  are  expected  to  attend  the  regular  students 
recitals,  and  to  take  part  in  them  whenever  so  assigned;  and  t< 
attend  all  concerts  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  University 
They  are  expected  to  identify  themselves  with  the  various  organiza 
tions  of  the  school,  and  are  required  to  enter  any  to  which  the} 
are  assigned  by  the  director. 

It  is  expected  that  all  students  will  take  sufficient  work — literal 
or  music,  or  both — to  occupy  their  entire  time. 

CREDIT  FOR  MUSIC   ON   COLLEGE  COURSES 

Credit  towards  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  will  be  givei 
for  courses  in  the  science  and  history  of  music,  not  to  exceed  fivt 
in  number. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

The  School  of  Music  offers  instruction  in  each  of  the  following 
subjects:      vocal    music,    piano,    violin,    pipe    organ,    mandolin,    banc 
music,   ensemble   playing,   harmony,   counterpoint   and   musical  his 
tory.     In  vocal  music,  piano,  and  violin,  two  courses  of  study  ai 
offered,   one  of  three  years,  leading  to   a  teacher's  certificate,  an< 
one  of  four  years,  leading  to  an  artist's  diploma. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

No  student  can  be  classified  in  the  collegiate  courses  in  music 
without  passing  an  examination  in  solfeggio,  or  demonstrating  to 
he  satisfaction  of  the  head  of  the  depar:ment  the  ability  to  read 
nusic  of  moderate  difficulty,  and  giving  evidence  of  the  mastery  of 
he  elements  of  music. 

In  the  preparatory  courses,  to  which  children  only  are  admitted, 
10  previous  knowledge  of  music  is  required. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 


GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Candidates  for  a  teacher's  certificate  in  any  of  the  three  courses 
mentioned  above  must  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  first  four 
courses  in  English  in  the  University  Preparatory  School  or  their 
equivalent.  They  must  also  have  completed  three  courses  (one 
rear)  in  harmony. 

Candidates  for  an  artist's  diploma  in  any  course  are  required 
to  give  a  graduating  recital.  Artistic  finish  and  quality  of  per- 
formance  in    this    recital    are    decisive    factors    in    determining   the 

rd  of  this  diploma. 

VOCAL,  MUSIC 

Candidates  for  the  teacher's  certificate  in  vocal  music,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above  general  requirements,  '  must  have  satisfactorily 
completed  the  three-year  course  in  vocal  music  as  outlined  below 
and  must  possess  the  ability  to  perform  acceptably  selections  from 
the  standard  oratorios  and  operas.  They  must  also  have  completed 
three  courses  (one  year)  in  each  of  the  modern  languages — French, 
German  and  Italian. 

Candidates  for  the  artist's  diploma  in  vocal  music  must  satisfy 
all  the  general  requirements  and  the  requirements  for  the  teacher's 
certificate  and  must  have  completed  the  fourth  year's  work  in  vocal 
music. 

PIANO 

Candidates  for  the  teacher's  certificate  in  piano,  in  addition  to 
the  general  requirements,  must  have  satisfactorily  completed  the 
three-year  course  outlined  below,  including  compositions  covering 
the  classical    and   romantic   periods   and   also   the   lighter   works   of 
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some  modern  composers.  They  must  also  have  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted the  course  in  the  history  of  music  and  the  course  in  ensem- 
ble playing. 

Candidates  for  the  artist's  diploma  in  piano,  in  addition  to  the 
general  requirements  and  the  work  required  for  a  teacher's  certifi- 
cate, must  have  completed  the  four-year  course  in  piano  and  the 
course  in  counterpoint.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
graduation  recital  for  students  in  the  piano  course. 

VIOLIN 

Candidates  for  the  teacher's  certificate  in  violin,  in  addition 
to  the  general  requirements,  must  have  satisfactorily  completed  the 
three-year  course  in  violin  music  as  outlined  below,  including  the 
concertos  of  Viotti,  Rode,  and  Kreutzer,  and  the  lighter  works  of 
some  modern  composers. 

Candidates  for  the  artist's  diploma,  in  addition  to  the  general 
requirements  and  the  work  required  for  the  teacher's  certificate, 
must  have  completed  the  four  years'  work  in  violin  music,  and  the 
course  in  history  of  music.  They  must  also  have  some  knowledge 
of  piano  playing. 

Students  desiring  to  become  candidates  for  certificates  or 
diplomas  should  note  that  while  the  above  mentioned  courses  are 
referred  to  as  three-year  and  four-year  courses,  no  definite  period 
of  time  can  be  assigned  for  their  completion.  In  all  cases  certifi- 
cates and  diplomas  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  proficiency 
acquired  rather  than  of  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  the  course. 

DEPARTMENTS   OF  INSTRUCTION 

Strict  adherence  to  a  fixed  list  of  studies  is  not  required.  The 
needs  of  the  individual  student  are  considered  and  the  studies  varied 
accordingly.  New  works  are  carefully  examined  by  the  musical 
directors  and  those  of  value  are  adopted.  An  idea  of  the  work 
covered  in  the  different  classes  may  be  obtained  from  the  following. 

VOCAX.  MUSIC 

Mb.   Thompson 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop,  through  deep  breathing 
properly  applied  to  voice  placement,  that  full,  resonant  tone  which 
has  always  characterized  the  artists  trained  in  the  Italian  school, 
to  attain  a  clear  enunciation,  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  subtler 
meanings  of  the  verbal  text  and   an  understanding  of  the  founda- 
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ional  principles  underlying  all  musical  interpretation  to  the  end 
hat  the  singing  may  be  distinguished  by  musicianly,  scholarly  qual- 
ties  and  deep,  human  sympathy. 

The  course  of  study  planned   in  this  department  is  as  follows: 

First  Year.  Voice  placing  exercises;  scales,  sustained  tones, 
.nd  articulation  exercises;  Marchesi's  Studies;  Concone's  Twenty- 
ive  Lessons;  songs  by  American  composers,  Denza,  Cowen,  Gastal- 
lon,  Jensen,   Grieg,   and   Mendelssohn. 

Second  Year.  Voice  placing  exercises  continued;  scales,  etc.; 
larchesi's   Studies;    Concone's   Fifteen  Lessons;    songs   or   solos  by 

ubert,  Schumann,  Grieg,  Haendel,  or  other  good  foreign  and 
American  composers. 

Third  Year.  Voice  placing  exercises  continued;  Marchesi's  and 
tordogni's  exercises;  solos  from  the  standard  oratorios  and  operas, 
jiillivan,  Mendelssohn,  Haendel,  Mozart,  and  some  of  the  Italian 
omposers. 

Fourth  Year.  Review  of  Haendelian  arias;  Beethoven,  Wolf, 
Strauss,  Brahms,  and  Franz  songs;  Wagnerian,  and  other  opera 
olos. 


Preparatory  Vocal  Course 

The  work  in  this  course  consists  of  private  lessons  and  is  at 
>resent  in  charge  of  the  head  of  the  department.  Beginners'  classes 
lave  two  sessions  a  week. 

PIANO 

Mr.  Wertime.  Mrs.  Snee,  Miss  Moore,  Miss  Foster,  Miss  Clayton 

The  course  in  this  department  is  intended  to  meet  the  varying 
leeds  of  individual  pupils,  with  the  idea  of  furnishing  a  compre- 
lensive,  rather  than  a  rigid,  inelastic  training  in  piano-forte  technic. 
Vhile  the  acquirement  of  finger  dexterity  is  necessary,  the  value 
md  importance  of  the  mental  training  to  be  obtained  from  the 
tudy  of  music  is  emphasized  and  the  course  is  expected  to  make 
ipparent  the  advantage  of  a  broad  musical  education. 

The  course  required  of  candidates  for  teacher's  certificates  or 
irtist's  diplomas  comprises  compositions  from  the  following  mas- 
ers:  Bach,  Haendel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Weber, 
Mendelssonn,  Schumann,  Chopin,  Henselt,  Liszt,  Rubinstein,  Brahms, 
:*reig,  Saint-Saens.  Moszkowski. 
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Preparatory  Piano  Course 

The  best  time  to  begin  the  study  oi  music  is  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  ten  years  and  the  proper  instrument  for  the  first  years  of 
musical  instruction  is  the  piano,  with  its  fixed  scale  and  easily 
formed  tones.  Kindergarten  methods  should  be  avoided  before 
beginning  regular  piano  lessons.  When  the  study  of  music  is  be- 
gun, it  should  be  pursued  as  a  part  of  the  child's  education,  not  as 
a  pastime.  Children  taught  in  a  well  conducted  music  school,  come 
in  contact  with  other  pupils  of  their  own  age,  and  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  measure  their  progress  with  that  of  others,  they  are  not 
likely   to   become  indifferent   and   apathetic. 

The  School  of  Music  offers  a  well  organized  preparatory  course, 
presided  over  by  Miss  Susan  M.  Moore,  of  The  Paelton  Pianoforte 
School,  Boston,  Mass.  The  beginners'  class  has  two  sessions  a  week, 
one  on  Saturday  morning,  and  one  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  after 
school  hours.  Pupils  generally  remain  in  this  course  for  two  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  them  more 
individual  attention.  Children  in  this  department  are  taught  sight- 
reading,  transposition,  and  ensemble  playing.  They  are  required 
to  do  black-board  exercises  and  to  have  a  thorough  course  in  ear 
training. 

VIOLIN 

Director  Spence 

The  mastery  of  the  violin,  requiring,  as  it  does,  years  of  special- 
ized effort,  tends  to  restrici  students  in  their  musical  studies.  This 
course  aims  to  give  a  thorough  training  in  all  the  essentials  of 
violin  playing  and  at  the  same  time  to  pave  the  way  to  a  broader, 
more  general  culture,  which  is  a  part  of  a  true  musician's  educa- 
tion. 

The  course  required  of  candidates  for  the  teacher's  certificate 
comprises  violin  schools  by  David,  Spohr,  Sevcik;  elementary  studies 
and  exercises  by  TVohlfahrt,  Dancla,  Hermann,  Kayser;  etudes  by 
Mazas,  Kreutzer,  Fiorillo,  Rode;  selections  from  De  Beriot,  Wieni- 
awski,  Viotti,  Rode,  etc. 

The  course  required  of  candidates  for  the  artist's  diploma  com- 
prises, in  addition  to  the  above,  Bach  sonatas,  concertos  by  Mendels- 
sohn, Molique.   Spohr.  Kreutzer.  Beethoven,  Bruch.  etc. 
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PIPE  ORGAN 

Mrs.  Snee 

The  organ  course  is  intended  to  provide  a  thorough  and  com- 
pete education  in  the  work  of  a  church  organist  and  accompanist. 
Students  are  required  to  take  some  studies  on  the  piano  before 
mtering  the  organ  school. 

WOOD  AND  BRASS  INSTRUMENTS 

Mr.  Mestrezat 

Opportunity  is  offered  in  this  course  to  obtain  the  instruction 
lecessary  to  fit  one  to  play  the  various  wood,  wind  and  brass  in- 
struments used  in  orchestras  and  bands. 

ENSEMBLE    PLAYING 

Director  Spence 

Ensemble  playing  is  of  great  importance  in  the  general  musical 
education  of  a  pianist.  To  play  accompaniments  well  requires 
special  ability  and  training.  This  course  is  intended  to  furnish 
)pportunity  to  advanced  pupils  to  acquire  this  ability  and  to  have 
>raetice  in  performing  chamber  music  works  by  the  best  composers. 

CHORUS  SINGING 

Director  Spence  and  Mr.  Thompson 

The  choral  society  meets  for  rehearsal  once  each  week  and 
iffords  opportunity  to  obtain  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  chorus 
inging  as  well  as  to  acquire  familiarity  with  the  standard  oratorios, 
me  of  which  is  produced  each  year.  The  glee  club  is  limited  to 
aaale  students.  The  members  have  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
rom  frequent  rehearsals  at  which  instruction  is  given  more  or 
ess  general  in  nature. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

Mr.  Thompson 

In  this  course  practical,  individual  practice  in  music  reading 
will  be  carried  on  hand  in  hand  with  the  study  of  the  methods 
lecessary  in  teaching  children,  so  that  students  may  be  able  to  take 
ip  the  work  of  teaching  vocal  music  in  the  public  schools  accord- 
ng  to  the  most  advanced  methods. 
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THEORY  OF  MUSIC 

Mb.  Thompson  and  Miss  Foster 

1.  Harmony.  This  course  is  designed  to  be  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral musical  education  of  all  students  in  the  School  of  Music.  It 
is  of  special  assistance  in  the  study  of  the  piano,  but  is  of  value  in 
every  department  of  musical  work.     One-third  course. 

2.  Harmony.     Continuation  of  course  1.     One-third  course. 

3.  Harmony.     Continuation  of  course  2.     One-third  course. 

4.  Counterpoint.  This  course  is  of  special  benefit  to  pianists 
and  to  teachers  of  music.  Prerequisite,  courses  1-3  in  harmony. 
One-third  course. 

5.  Counterpoint.     Continuation  of  course  4.     One-third  course. 

HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 

Director  Spence  and  Miss  Foster 

6.  History  of  Music.  Knowledge  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  music  is  a  requisite  in  a  musical  education.  The  course, 
though  not  extensive,  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
fundamental  and  most  important  facts  of  the  art.     One-third  course. 

7.  History  of  Music.  Continuation  of  course  6.  One-third 
course. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 

The  close  relation  of  the  modern  languages  with  music,  and 
especially  with  vocal  music,  makes  them  important  in  every  course 
of  musical  study.  The  inexhaustible  and  ever-increasing  treasure 
of  vocal  music  composed  to  German,  French,  and  Italian  texts 
'makes  a  fair  knowledge  and  correct  pronunciation  of  these  lan- 
guages indispensable.  The  University  offers  superior  advantages 
for  the  study  of  these  languages. 


TUITION   PER   QUARTER 


The  following  table  shows  the  rates  of  tuition  for  private  les- 
sons of  thirty  minutes  in  length: 

Number  of  lessons  per  week. 
Vocal: —  One       Two       Three 

Alexander   Stewart   Thompson $15.00     $25.00     $35.00 

Piano: — 

Rudolf  Wertime 15.00       25.00       35.00 

Grace   Martin    Snee 11.00       18.00       26.00 
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Susan  Maxwell  Moore 11.00  18.00       26.00 

Mabel   Constance   Foster 10.00  16.00       23.00 

Elizabeth    Clayton 7.00  12.00 

Violin:  — 

Ross    Spence 11.00  18.00       26.00 

Mandolin  :  — 

Ross   Spence 12.00       20.00 

Pipe  Organ:  — 

Grace    Martin    Snee 15.00       25.00 

Wood  and  Brass  Instruments: — 

Wa  lteb    Mestbezat  8.00       1 2.00 

Ensemble  Playing: — 

Ross  Spence 12.00       20.00 

For  two  class  lessons  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each,  the 
tuition    is: 

In  Harmony $12.00 

In  Theory  and  Musical  History 10.00 

The  tuition  for  other  class  lessons  is  as  follows: 

Preparatory  vocal  music $7.50 

(Classes  of  four  to  ten  scholars) 

Preparatory  piano  music 7.50 

(Classes  of  four  scholars) 

Public   school   music 7.50 

Piano  for  practice  one  hour  per  day  will  be  furnished  at  $3.50 
per  quarter;  two  hours  per  day,  $6.00  per  quarter;  three  hours  per  day, 
$8.00  per  quarter;  four  hours  per  day,  $10.00  per  quarter.  Clavier  prac- 
tice, one  hour  per  day,  $3.00  per  quarter. 

Students  taking  music  exclusively  are  not  required  to  pay  any  fees 
except  the  tuition  charges  of  the  music  department. 

No  contingent  fees  are  charged  music  students  on  account  of  their 
taking  conversational  French,  German,  or  Italian,  as  required  for  their 
diplomas  in  music. 

Music  students  who  are  residents  of  West  Virginia  and  who  take 
work  in  other  departments  of  the  University  are  subject  to  the  usual 
charges  for  fees  in  these  departments. 

Any  student  in  the  School  of  Music  who  is  not  a  resident  of 
West  Virginia,  and  who  pays  at  least  $16.00  a  term  for  music,  is  per- 
mitted to  take,  in  addition  to  music,  one  credit  course  each  term  free 
of  charge,  or  two  credit  courses  at  one-half  the  usual  cnarges;  but  in 
either  case  such  student  shall  pay  the  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00  upon 
first  entering  the  academic  department  and  the  contingent  fee  of  $3.00 
each  term. 

The  fee  for  a  diploma  or  teacher's  certificate  is  $3.00. 


VII    THE  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 


WILLIAM    JACKSON    LEONARD,    Associate    Professor    and   Head   of 
the  Depa?'tment  of  Fine  Arts 

MRS.    EVA    EMMA    HUBBARD,    Instructor    in    Perspective    Drawing, 
and  Painting 

EQUIPMENT 

The  University  provides  large,  well  lighted  studios,  containing 
drawing  stands,  easels,  etc.,  and  a  large  collection  of  casts  and  models. 
Students  have  access  also  to  the  University  museum  for  study,  and  to 
the  University  library  for  works  on  the  history  and  development  of  art. 

FEES 

The   regular   classes   in   drawing   and   the   history   of   art   are   open 
without  charge  to  all  students  of  the  University,  but  in  the  special 
drawing  and   painting  classes  fees  are  charged,   as  follows: 
For  one  quarter,  three  lessons  weekly: 

Special    Drawing $     5.00 

Water    Color 10.00 

China  Painting 10.00 

Pastel    Painting 10.00 

Oil  Painting 10.00 

Students  whose  work  is  entirely  in  this  school  and  who  take  private 
work  only  are  not  required  to  pay  the  usual  University  fees,  but  are 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  other  University  students — library, 
lectures,  etc.  Fees  are  payable  in  advance  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
University  for  the  art  fund. 

THE    REGULAR    ART    COURSE 

This  course  of  four  years  is  so  planned  that  the  student  may  acquire 
the  technique  of  drawing  and  painting,  a  general  art  education,  and 
a  degree  of  aesthetic  culture  tending  to  develop  the  individual  powers 
of  composition  and  expression. 

The  work  of  the  first  year  includes  light  and  shade  drawing  from 
the  antique,  study  of  perspective,  sketching  from  nature,  drawings  of 
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^t ill  life,  and  study  of  form  carried  out  in  clay  modeling.  Color  studies 
ire  introduced  in  the  spring  term. 

The  second  year  continues  the  drawing  from  cast  in  charcoal  and 
•rayon,  copying  the  head,  mask  and  ornament  from  the  antique.  Color 
3tudies  in  water-colors  and  oil  are  given  with  the  work  in  black  and 
white. 

During  the  third  and  fourth  years,  the  student  copies  the  bust  and 
ill  length  figure  from  the  antique,  paints  from  the  draped  model  in 
he  life  class,  and  studies  portrait  painting  and  composition  or  sketch- 
Dg  from  nature,  and  landscape  painting. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DIPLOMA 

To  those  who  complete  this  course  of  four  years'  study,  making  oil 
•ainting  their  major  study  and  including  the  history  of  art,  a  diploma 
.'ill  be  given. 

THE   NORMAL   ART   COURSE 

This  course  is  designed  for  teachers  in  public  or  normal  schools.  It 
omprises  free-hand  drawing  of  ornament,  mask,  and  head,  from  the 
mtique;  study  of  still  life,  perspective  and  mechanical  drawing;  sketch- 
ng;  study  of  design;  study  of  color  and  form  developed  in  water-color 
minting  and  clay  modeling. 

Class  lectures  are  given  on  the  teaching  of  form  and  color,  and  the 
listory  of  art. 

Students  should  spend  two  years  in  pursuing  this  course;  but  to  suit 
ndividual  needs,  the  course  may  be  shortened,  and  wnat  is  most  essen- 
ial  will  be  given  in  the  time  available. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Associate  Professor  Leonakd 

1.  Elementary  Drawing.  The  historic  forms  of  art  and  their 
levelopment.  Lectures,  with  collateral  reading  and  practice  in 
Irawing.  Fall,  9:30;   L. 

2.  Elementary   Drawing.      A    continuation    of    course    1. 

Winter,  9:30;   L. 

3.  Elementary  Drawing.     A  continuation  of  course  2. 

Spring,   9.30;    L. 

4.  Advanced  Drawing.  Historic  periods  of  architecture,  sculp- 
ure,  and  painting.  Lectures,  with  collateral  reading  and  practice 
n  drawing.  Fall,  10:30;   L. 
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5.  Advanced  Drawing.     A  continuation  of  course  4. 

Winter,  10:30;  L. 

6.  Advanced  Drawing.      A   continuation   of   course   5. 

Spring,  10:30:   L. 

7.  The  History  of  Greek  Art,  with  a  consideration  of  the  arts 
of  Egypt,  Assyria  and  Phoenicia,  in  their  relation  to  Greek  art. 

Fall,   8:30;   L. 

8.  The  History  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Art,  with  special  con- 
sideration of  the  Renaissance  period.  .    Winter,  8:30;   L. 

Courses  7  and  8  are  not  elective  for  Freshmen. 

Mrs.  Hubbabd 

9.  Perspective  Drawing.  Elementary  study  of  linear  perspec- 
tive; principles  of  geometrical  forms  and  familiar  objects.  Honey's 
Linear  Perspective.  Fall,  11:30;   L. 

10.  Perspective  Drawing.  A  continuation  of  course  9.  Analy- 
sis of  principles;  development  and  construction  of  the  arch.  Mini- 
fied and  Spanion's  Perspective.  Winter,  11:30;  L. 
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11.  Advanced  Perspective  Drawing.  A  continuation  of  course 
10.  Isometric  drawing;  sciography;  perspective  applied  to  build- 
ings, use  of  plan  and  perspective  erection;  applications  to  sketch- 
ing and  topography.     Reference  books,  Spanton  and  Ware. 

Spring,    11:30;    L. 

12.  Oil  Painting.  Color  analysis  and  combinations;  painting 
from  still  life,  fruits,  flowers,  draperies,  etc.;  landscape  painting; 
study  of  the  draped  model.  Hours  to  be  arranged.     L. 

13.  Pastel  Painting.  The  various  studies  of  color  and  design 
suitable  for  expression  in  this  medium;  special  study  for  pastel 
portraits  and  the  draped  figure.  Hours  to  be  arranged.    L. 

14.  Water  Color  Painting.  Study  from  the  flat  and  from 
nature,  still  life,  landscape  or  model;  design  from  plant  life  and 
conventional;    figure  and  portrait  painting. 

Hours   to   be   arranged.     L. 

15.  China  Painting.  Study  of  colors  and  combinations:  paint- 
ing from  the  flat;  study  of  the  design  of  flowers,  landscapes,  etc., 
leading  to  original  designs;  china  burned  in  the  studio  kiln. 

Hours  to  be  arranged.     L.. 

16.  Designing.  Study  of  ornament  and  principle  of  design. 
Lectures,  collateral  reading,  and  the  drawing  of  designs. 

Hours  to  be  arranged.     L. 


VIII    THE  SCHOOL  OF  MILITARY 
SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS 


DANIEL  BOARDMAN  PURINTON,  LL.  D.,  President 

JAMES  M.  BURNS,  Major  U.  S.  Army,  Commandant  of  Cadets  and 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

THE  CADET  CORPS 

Extracts  from  Militia  Law,  State  of  West  Virginia,  1901,  sec. 
100.  "The  Corps  of  Cadets  of  the  West  Virginia  University  shall 
be  held  as  the  Training  School  of  the  West  Virginia  National  Guard, 
subject  to  such  duty  as  the  Commander-in-chief  may  order. 

Jan.  19,  1903.  "Each  member  of  the  Senate  shall  be  entitled 
to  appoint  one  cadet  from  his  district,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
June  in  the  second  year  of  his  term,  and  one  cadet  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  June  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  term.  Each  member  of 
the  House  of  Delegates  shall  be  entitled  to  appoint  one  cadet  from 
his  county  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June  next  preceding  the  end 
of  his  term.  In  case  a  cadetship  filled  by  appointment  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  shall  become  vacant,  the  member  making  the 
appointment,  or  his  successor,  shall  fill  the  same  by  a  new  appoint- 
ment within  the  limits  of  the  time  aforesaid.  But  no  Senator  or 
Delegate  shall  appoint  any  cadet  until  he  receives  a  certificate  from 
the  President  of  the  University,  or  the  commandant  of  cadets,  giving 
him  notice  of  his  right  to  do  so;  and  he  shall  not  have  the  right  to 
exercise  such  power  of  appointment  as  long  as  two  cadets  are 
accredited  to  himself  and  his  predecessor,  either  by  original  appoint- 
ment or  by  re-enlistment.  All  other  cadets  necessary  to  make  up 
the  full  complement  of  the  corps  shall  be  appointed  by  the  regents, 
in  proportion  to  their  number,  including  vacancies,  if  any,  caused 
by  the  failure  of  any  member  of  the  Legislature  to  fill  his  appoint- 
ment. Cadets  shall  not  be  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  shall 
not  be  over  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Their  appointment  shall  be 
made  upon  undoubted  evidence  of  good  moral  character  and  sound 
physical  condition.  Their  term  of  enlistment  shall  be  two  years, 
but  any  cadet,  at  the  expiration  of  his  first  term,  shall  be  entitled 
to  re-enlist  for  the  further  term  of  two  years,  upon  giving  notice 
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of  his  intention  to  the  commandant  of  cadets  at  least  thirty  days 
before  the  expiration  of  such  term.  But  not  more  than  fifteen 
cadets  shall  be  appointed  from  any  Senatorial  district,  and  not 
more  than  eight  from  any  one  county." 

State  cadets,  to  the  number  of  225,  are  appointed  to  the  Univer- 
sity, and  receive  their  uniforms,  books,  stationery,  tuition,  use  of 
library,  use  of  arms  and  equipments,  and  ammunition  for  target 
practice,  free.  They  constitute  the  public  guard  of  the  University 
and  of  the  public  property  belonging  thereto.  Application  for  an 
appointment  should  be  made  to  one  of  the  regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity or  to  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 

Students  of  the  University  who  desire  military  instruction,  and 
who  are  not  state  cadets,  are  allowed  to  join  the  corps  as  volunteer 
cadets.    They  receive  no  uniform  from  the  state. 

All  cadets  are  required  to  wear  a  neat-appearing  gray  uniform 
at  drill.     This  uniform  may  be  worn  with  propriety  on  all  occasions. 

Officers  of  the  regular  army  are  specially  detailed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  one  to  act  as  Commandant  of  Cadets,  and 
one  to  make  an  annual  inspection  of  the  corps. 

SPECIAL  REWARDS  FOR  MILITARY  EXCELLENCE 

The  names  of  the  three  most  distinguished  cadets  are  published 
annually  in  the  official  United  States  army  register  and  one  cadet 
may  be  appointed  each  year  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  United  States 
army.  Gold  and  silver  medals  are  awarded  annually  to  cadets  f<r 
special  excellence.  Cadets  who  are  recommended  for  promotion 
after  graduation  are  entitled  to  commissions  as  officers,  and  to  rank 
with  other  officers  of  the  national  guard  of  West  Virginia,  accord- 
ing to  grade  and  date  of  commission. 

ARMORY 

The  Armory  (60  by  120  feet)  is  used  as  a  drill  hall  during  in- 
clement weather.  This  building  is  the  home  of  the  cadet  corps, 
and  all  entertainments  given  by  them  are  held  therein,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Commandant  of  Cadets. 

ADMINISTRATION   AND   INSTRUCTION 

For  the  purpose  of  administration  and  drill  the  cadet  corps  if 
organized  as  an  infantry  battalion. 

Infractions  of  discipline  are  referred  to  a  court-martial,  consist 
ing  of  cadet  officers.  Cadets  are  divided  into  sections,  correspond 
ing  to  their  military  proficiency  and  length  of  service.     New  cadet' 
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are  required  to  enter  the  fourth  (lowest)  section,  but  those  who 
have  had  previous  military  instruction  may  be  transferred  to  a 
higher  section  upon  passing  a  satisfactory  examination. 

The  course  of  military  instruction  is  intended  to  fit  all  who 
graduate  therein  to  perform  efficiently  the  duties. of  officers  in  the 
national  guard  of  West  Virginia.  In  addition  to  technical  knowl- 
edge, the  cadets  are  taught  patriotism,  punctuality,  obedience,  atten- 
tion, alertness,  and  neatness,  qualities  which  go  toward  making 
a  good  citizen  as  well  as  a  good  officer.  Excellent  physical  results 
follow  systematic  military  drills. 

The  work  in  the  military  department  requires  about  five  hours 
each  week.  The  winter  term  is  devoted  to  physical  training  and 
recitations  in  tactics  and  other  military  subjects.  The  military 
course  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  and 
when  a  cadet  graduates  he  is  qualified  to  pass  an  examination  for  a 
commission  in  the  United  States  army.  This  work  is  taken  in  con- 
nection with  other  University  work. 

PHYSICAL.  TRAINING 

The  regular  course  in  physical  training  occupies  four  years  and 
is  required  of  all  members  of  the  cadet  corps,  unless  excused  by  the 
commandant  for  sufficient  reasons. 

A  regulation  suit  is  required.  This  suit  consists  of  a  black 
quarter-sleeve  jersey,  black  knee  tights,  long  black  stockings,  and 
white  gymnasium  shoes. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  instruction  of  the  various  sections  is  as  follows: 

Fourth  Section 

Practical  Instruction:  (a)  Infantry  drills  in  school  of  the 
soldier,  squad,  company,  and  battalion;  extended  order  and  cere- 
monies; (b)  guard  duty  as  a  sentinel;  (c)  physical  training  in 
the  gymnasium. 

Theoretical  Instruction:  (a)  Infantry  drill  regulations;  (b)  the 
manual  of  guard  duty  except  paragraphs  33 i  to  373,  inclusive;  (c) 
the  explanation  of  cadet  regulations  and  general  orders,  and  the 
care  of  arms  and  accoutrements. 

Third  Section 

Practical  Instruction:  (a)  Infantry  drills,  same  as  fourth  sec- 
tion, except  in  school  of  the  soldier;   (b)  saber  drills;   (c)  and  guard 
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duty  as  sentinels  and  non-commissioned  officers;    (d)  physical  train- 
ing in  the  gymnasium. 

Theoretical  Instruction:  Infantry  drill  regulations,  paragraphs 
249  to  367,  602  to  620,  and  663  to  769,  inclusive. 

Second  Section 

Practical  Instruction:  (a)  Infantry  drills,  same  as  third  sec- 
tion; (b)  small-arms  firing,  including  the  preparation  of  ammuni- 
tion, position,  and  aiming  drills,  gallery  practice,  and  range  firing; 
(c)   guard  duty,  same  as  third  section. 

Theoretical  Instruction:  (a)  Infantry  drill  regulations;  (b) 
small-arms  firing  regulations;   (c)  United  States  army  regulations. 

First  Section 

Practical  Instruction:  (a)  Infantry  duties  of  grade  attained; 
(bl  guard  duty  of  grade  attained;    (c)  court-martial;    (d)  fencing. 

Theoretical  Instruction:  (a)  Minor  tactics,  including  advance 
and  rear  guards,  outposts,  marches,  field  fortifications,  riot  duty, 
etc.;    (b)   military  law. 

BAND 

A  band  of  twenty-six  musicians  has  been  authorized  by  the 
Board  of  Regents.  They  are  entitled  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
state  cadets  and  are  governed  by  the  same  rules  and  regulations. 
They  receive  free  of  charge,  tuition,  uniform,  books,  stationery,  and 
instruction  in  band  music. 

INFORMATION    FOR    APPLICANTS    FOR    APPOINT- 
MENT TO  THE  CADET  CORPS 

1.  The  applicant  must  not  be  under  sixteen  nor  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age. 

2.  He  must  be  a  bona  fide  resident  of  West  Virginia. 

3.  He  must  be  sound  physically,  of  good  moral  character,  and 
able  to  pursue  successfully  the  studies  of  the  first  year  of  the  Pre- 
paratory School. 

4.  He  must  make  a  deposit  of  $20.00  with  the  treasurer  of  the 
University  as  a  guaranty  that  the  state  arms,  etc.,  in  his  possession 
will  be  taken  care  of.  The  deposit  will  be  returned  to  him  at  the 
end  of  his  enlistment  of  two  years,  upon  satisfactory  settlement  with 
the  quarter-master. 

5.  He  must  make  an  average  grade  each  term  of  not  less  than 
sixty  on  a  scale  of  one  hundred  in  order  to  hold  his  appointment. 
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6.  Cadets  are  furnished  with  uniforms,  text-books,  and  station- 
ery free  of  charge.  They  pay  no  matriculation,  tuition,  or  con- 
tingent fees  to  the  University.  If  they  are  graduated  from  any  de- 
partment of  the  University  while  members  of  the  cadet  corps  they 
are  allowed  to  retain  their  text-books. 

7.  The  work  of  the  corps  does  not  interfere  with  the  student's 
scholastic  duties.  Cadets  may  take  courses  in  any  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  University. 

8^  A  young  man  desiring  an  appointment  should  apply  to  the 
regent  for  his  county,  or  to  a  member  of  the  Legislature  represent- 
ing his  county.  The  counties  of  the  state  are  divided  as  follows  by 
the  Board  of  Regents  for  the  purpose  of  cadet  appointments: 

Regent  L.  J.  Williams,  Lewisburg,  W.  Va. — Mercer,  Raleigh, 
Wyoming,   McDowell,   Mingo,   Greenbrier,    Summers,   Pocahontas. 

Regent  C.  E.  Hawobth,  Huntington,  W.  Va. — Cabell,  Wayne,  Lin- 
coln, Logan,  Boone,  Putnam,  Mason. 

Regent  C.  M.  Babb.  Falls,  W.  Va. — Berkeley,  Morgan,  Hampshire, 
Harden,  Mineral,  Grant,  Jefferson. 

Regent  D.  C.  Gallaher,  Charleston,  W.  Va. — Kanawha,  Fayette, 
Nicholas,  Clay,  Roane,  Monroe. 

Regent  F.  P.  McNell,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. — Hancock,  Brooke,  Ohio, 
Marshall,  Marion. 

Regent  J.  R.  Tbotteb,  Buckhannon,  W.  Va. — Webster,  Braxton,  Ran- 
dolph, Lewis,  Upshur,  Tucker. 

Regent  T.  P.  Jacobs,  New  Martinsville,  W.  Va. — Wetzel,  Tyler,  Har- 
rison, Pleasants,  Ritchie. 

Regent  J.  B.  Finley,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. — Doddridge,  Gilmer,  Wirt, 
Wood,  Jackson,  Calhoun. 

Regent  E.  M.  Grant,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. — Taylor,  Preston,  Monon- 
galia, Barbour,  Pendleton. 

MILITARY   GRADUATES    AND   DISTINGUISHED    CADETS 

Reported  at  Commencement,  June,  1906 

The  following  are  the  distinguished  cadet  graduates  from  the 
University  whose  names  will  appear  in  the  United  States  Army 
Register  for  1906: 

Cadet  Marshal  W.  McDonald 

Cadet  Fred  L.  Shinn 

Cadet  Dana  P.  Miller 

The  following  are  announced  as  distinguished  cadets,  as  pro- 
vided by  par.  83,  Cadet  Regulations: 
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First  Section 

Cadet  Sergeant  Henry  C.  Batten,  N.  C.  S. 
Cadet  First  Sergeant  William  E.  Lloyd,  Co.  A. 
Cadet  First  Lieutenant  Herbert  W.  Sanders,  Co.  C. 

Second  Section 

Cadet  Sergeant  Jacob  W.  Yonkers,  Co.  B. 
Cadet  Sergeant  Herschel  W.  Lawson,  Co.  A. 
Cadet  Sergeant  Hallock  M.  Scott,  Co.  C. 

Third  Section 

Cadet  Corporal  Walter  B.  King,  Co.  C. 

Cadet  Quartermaster  Sergeant  Corwin  S.  Burns,  N.  C.  S. 

Cadet  Corporal  John  P.  McJilton,  Co.  A. 

Fourth  Section 

Cadet  Private  George  B.  Folk,  Co.  B. 
Cadet  Private  George  W.  Whiting,  Co.  B. 
Cadet  Musician  Alfred  Cams,  Co.  A. 

The  following  named  cadets,  having  completed  the  course  of 
instruction,  are  announced  as  graduates  of  the  department  of  Mil- 
itary Science  and  Tactics: 

Cole,  R.  L.  Holland,  C.  C. 

Batten,  H.  C.  Barnhart,  E.  H. 

Gist,  W.  C.  Weaver,  A.  C. 

Lloyd,  W.  B.  Gist,  J.  A. 

Sanders,  H.  W.  App,  J.  C. 

Upon  decision  of  the  board  of  judges,  the  cadet  colors  for  the 
ensuing  year  are  awarded  to  Co.  A. 

The  medals  offered  by  the  Board  of  Regents  are  awarded  as  fol- 
lows: 

Gold  medal  for  drill  and  discipline,  to  Cadet  Sergeant  Roy  0. 
Hall,  Co.  B. 

Silver  medal  for  the  highest  score  at  target  practice,  to  Cadet 
Sergeant  Jacob  W.  Yonkers,  Co.  B. 

Silver  medal  for  second  highest  score  at  target  practice,  to  Cadet 
Sergeant  Hallock  M.  Scott,  Co.  C. 
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FIELD  AND  STAFF 


Commandant, 
Cadet  Major, 
Cadet  Captain, 
Cadet  Captain, 
Cadet  Lieutenant, 
Cadet  Lieutenant, 


James  M.  Burns,  Major    U.  S.  A. 
Herbert  W.    Sanders 
Charles  E.  Wells,  Artillery  officer 
Wylie  E.  Lloyd,  Signal  officer 
Stephen  G.  Jackson,  Adjutant 
Corwin  S.  Burns,  Quartermaster 


Non  Commissioned  Staff 


Harris  A.  Reynolds, 
John  P.   McJilton, 
Thomas    L.    Harris, 
James    P.    Riddle, 


Sergeant  major 
Quartermaster 
Ordnance  sergeant 
Principal  musician 


BAND 


Walter  A.  Mestrezat, 
Donald  Ross, 
Thomas  H.   Becker, 
Alexander   D.    Bell, 


Privates 


Leader   and   instructor 
Drum  major 
Corporal 
Corporal 


Armstrong,   A.    P. 
Campbell,  O.  S. 
Crewson,  G.  G. 
Cronin,    D.    S. 
Halloway,  L.  P. 
Helfke,  J.  H. 


Livengood,  C.  H. 
Lloyd,  N.   S. 
Marple,  A.  J. 
Marple,  F.  C. 
Mayer,  F   .B. 
Mealy,  J.  G. 


Mellon,  E.  K. 
Parker,  C. 
Pitzer,  J.  C. 
Reader,  P. 
Sperling,  H.   E. 
Stephenson,    B. 


ATTACHED 


C.  M.  Bennett 

E.  C.  Colcord 

F.  C.   Colcord 


H.  H.  Hess 
Geo.  W.  Price 
John  T.  West 
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COMPANY  "A' 


Captain 

First  lieutenant, 
Second  lieutenant, 
First  sergeant, 


Herschel  W.  Lawson 
Lonnie  W.  Ryan 
Tom  B.  Foulk 
William  R.  Thatcher 


Hall,  W.  G. 
King,  B.  W. 


Nickell    F.  F. 
Cams,  Alfred 


Sergeants 


Corporals 


Evans,  J.  C. 
Haworth,  S.  V. 


Hawkins,    H.    J. 
Smith,    E.    C. 


Austin,  Oakley 
Bates,   R.   L. 
Beckett,  R.  P. 
Brown,  T.   G. 
Burns,    J.    M.    Jr. 
Corbitt,   Parker 
Dorsey,  T.  M. 


Privates 

Downs    H.  A.  Rose,  R.  L. 

English,    E.    R.  Smith,  J.  B. 
Gershman,   Alexander   Sydenstricker,  C. 

Hall,    Pearcy  VanBibber,  C.  R. 

Hanna,  Warren  VanHorn,   H.   R. 

Palmer,  F.   D.  Ward,  Stark 

Point,   W.    W.  Wolfe,  N.   A. 


COMPANY   ' 

B" 

Captain 

First  lieutenant, 
Second  lieutenant, 
First  sergeant, 

Joseph  A.  Gist 
C.  C.  Sheppard 
Halleck  M.  Scott 
Roy  0.   Hall 

Sergeants 

Nestor,  I.  F. 

Hanna,   J.  A. 

Corporals 

Whiting,   G.  W. 

Layman,   C.   A. 

Lashley,  C.   G. 
Privates 

Grow    G.   W. 

Barbe,  V. 
Brooke,  J.  T.  F. 
Devinney,   T.    D. 
Donley,  W.  G. 
Gibbs,   0.    F. 
Harper,    G.   W. 
Haworth,   J.   B. 

Howard,   J.  E. 
Manning,    K.    T. 
McDonald,  L. 
Moler,  P.  R. 
Reitz,  W.   R. 
Rupert,  J.  A. 
Sloane,   C.  E. 

Smith,   E. 
Smith,   G.   C. 
Sydenstricker,  L.  E. 
Taylor,  M.  L. 
Walkup    H.  A.  L. 
Watson,  L.  C. 
Zinn,  T.  B. 

Roster  of  Cadets 
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Captain 

First  lieutenant, 
Second  lieutenant, 
First  sergeant, 


Folk,  G.  B. 
Randall,  B. 


Sergeants 


Archie  C.  Weaver 
Jacob  A.  Yonkers 
Clifford    Myers 
David  H.   Estill 


Ward,  R.  C. 
Barnes,  H.  C. 


Corporals 


Moriarty,   J.    P. 
Morrison,  W.  F. 


Fitzgerald,  J.  W. 
Smith   L.    M. 


Privates 


Armstrong,    G.    L. 
Ulen,  H.  M. 
Burnside,  M.  C. 
Buchanan,    R.    L. 
Toombs,  Forrest 
:iark,    G.    R. 
>ist,    R.    H. 


Gould,  R.  J. 
Hoskins,  H.  A. 
Lang,    E.    R. 
Long,   C.   R. 
Loving,  A.  C. 
McDonald,  Brown 
Morris,  J.   R.  W. 
Means,   G.   G. 


Musgrave,  L.  C. 
Oldham     E.    C. 
Page,   B.   L. 
Robinson,  J.  H. 
Raburn,   J.   T. 
Sydenstricker,  H.  L. 
Tetrick,  C. 


IX   THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


Ninth  Session,  June  24  to  August   3,  190  7 

THE  FACULTY 

DANIEL  BOARDMAN  PURINTON,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the 
University 

ALBERT  BUSHNELL  HART,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  (Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  History  in  Harvard  University),  American  History 

EARL  BARNES,  B.  A.,  M.  S.,  (formerly  Professor  of  Education  in 
Leland  Stanford  University),  Education 

ARLO  BATES,  Litt.  D.,  (Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology),  English  Literature 

CHARLES  ALEXANDER  McMURRY,  Ph.  D.,  (formerly  Principal  of 
the  Practice  Department,  Northern  Illinois  Normal  School;  Edu- 
cational Author),  Education 

IDA  CASSA  HEFFRON,  (formerly  Instructor  in  Drawing  in  the  Cook 
County  Normal  School),  Public  School  Drawing  and  Hand  Work 

SARAH  E.  GRISWOLD,  (Critic  Teacher  in  the  Chicago  Normal 
School),  Primary  Department  and  Observation  Classes 

JOHN  PORTER  LAWRENCE,  (Director  of  Piano  Department,  Na- 
tional Park  Seminary,  Washington,  D.  C),  Piano  and  Organ 

ANTON  KASPAR,  (Concert  Master  Georgetown  Orchestra,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C),  Violin 

JASPER  NEWTON  DEAHL,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  (Head  of  the  Department 
of  Education),  Education 

JOHN  LEWIS  SHELDON,  Ph.  D.,  (Professor  of  Bacteriology),  Nature 
Study 

JOHN  HARRINGTON  COX,  A.  M.,  (Professor  of  English  Philology), 
English  Literature 

CHARLES  HENRY  PATTERSON,  A.  M.,  (Professor  of  Rhetoric), 
Rhetoric 
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FREDERICK  WILSON  TRUSCOTT,  Pn.  D.,  (Professor  of  German), 
German 

THOMAS  EDWARD  HODGES,  A.  M.,  (Professor  of  Physics),  Physics 
and  Mathematics 

JAMES  MORTON  CALLAHAN,  Ph.  D.,  (Head  of  the  Department  of 
History  and  Political  Science),  History 

ALFRED  JARRETT  HARE,  A.  M.,  (Professor  of  Latin  and  Principal 
of  Preparatory  School),  Latin 

FREDERICK  LAWRENCE  KORTRIGHT,  D.  Sc.,  (Professor  of  Chem- 
istry ) ,    Ch  emis  try 

MADISON  STATHERS,  Ph.  D.,  (Instructor  in  Romance  Languages), 
French  and  Spanish 

GEORGE  PERRY  GRIMSLEY,  Ph.  D.,  (Assistant  State  Geologist  of 
West  Virginia),  Geology 

DAVID  DALE  JOHNSON,  A.  M.,  (Instructor  in  English  in  the  Pre- 
paratory School),  English 

THOMAS  CARSKADON  JOHNSON,  B.  S.  Age.,  A.  M.,  (Instructor  in 
Horticulture  and  Botany),  Elementary  Agriculture,  Botany,  and 
Horticulture 

PAULINE  WIGGIN  LEONARD,  A.  M.,    (Librarian),  Library  Science 

BERTHA  BROWNING  PURINTON,  A.  M.,  (Assistant  in  the  Prepar- 
atory School),  Mathematics 

ALEXANDER  STEWART  THOMPSON,  (Instructor  in  Vocal  Music), 
Voice  and  Public  School  Music 

MABEL  CONSTANCE  FOSTER,    (Instructor  in  Piano),  Piano 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL  METHODS  FACULTY 

July  8  to  13,  1907 

DANIEL  BOARDMAN  PURINTON,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the 
University 

♦CHARLES  GALLAUDET  TRUMBULL,  A.  B.,  Editor  of  The  Sunday 
School  Times,  Philadelphia 

FRANCIS  J.  McCONNELL,  S.  T.  B.,   Ph.  D.,  Pastor    of    the   New  York 
Avenue  M.  E.  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

E.  S.  LEWIS,  D.  D.,  Vice-President  of  the  Ohio  International  Sunday 
School  Association,  Columbus 
*  Mr.   Trumbull's  engagement  is  conditional. 
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SARAH  E.  GRISWOLD,  Model  Teacher  and  Primary  Superintendent, 
Chicago 

W.  C.  SHAFER,  General  Secretary  of  the  West  Virginia  Sunday  School 
Association 

REV.  L.  E.  PETERS,  District  Secretary  of  the  American  Baptist  Pub- 
lication Society 

REV.  C.  HUMBLE,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  of  the  Presbyterian  Sunday 
School  Missions  for  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia; 
Member  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Committee 

MARTHA  V.  GRAHAM,  Superintendent  of  the  Primary  Department  of 
the  West  Virginia  Sunday  School  Association 

JASPER  NEWTON  DEAHL,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education 

THOMAS  EDWARD  HODGES,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Physics 

ALEXANDER   STEWART  THOMPSON,  Instructor  in   Vocal  Music 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The  Summer  School  for  1907  will  begin  June  24  and  continue 
six  weeks — until  August  3.  Students  may  enter  at  any  time,  but 
they  are  earnestly  advised  to  be  present  from  the  beginning  of  the 
school.    The  Summer  School  is  co-educational  in  all  its  departments. 

ADMISSION  AND  CREDIT 

There  are  no  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Summer  School 
unless  the  student  desires  University  credit  for  the  work  to  be  done. 
In  such  case,  if  he  desires  to  be  a  special  student,  he  must  satisfy 
his  instructors  that  he  is  prepared  to  take  the  courses  selected.  If 
he  desires  regular  classification,  he  must  meet  the  regular  University 
conditions. 

Preparatory  or  college  credit  may  be  had  for  all  the  numbered 
courses  in  the  following  announcements.  Courses  not  regularly  of- 
fered in  the  University  or  the  Preparatory  School  are  designated  by 
letters.  In  some  cases  credit  is  given  for  these  courses  also,  and 
information  regarding  their  credit  value  may  be  obtained  from  the 
instructors  in  charge.  No  credit  is  given  for  the  public  lectures  or 
for  courses  in  observation  work,  drawing,  handicraft,  library  science, 
geology,  and  music. 

Certificates  setting  forth  the  work  done  in  the  Summer  School 
will  be  given  to  those  desiring  them.  These  are  useful  to  show 
to  members  of  boards  of  education  and  other  school  officers. 

REGISTRATION 

Students  will  register  on  Saturday,  June  22,  with  the  Registrar, 
Room  11,  Science  Hall.  All  students,  whether  previously  in  attend- 
ance at  the  University  or  not,  must  register  before  entering  the  Sum- 
mer School. 

Work  will  begin  promptly  in  all  departments  on  Monday, 
•Tune  2  4. 

FEES  FOR  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

The  registration  fee  for  the  Summer  School  is  $2.50,  whether 
the  student  be  a  resident  of  West  Virginia  or  of  some  other  state. 
If  University  credit  for  the  work  is  desired,  a  matriculation  fee  of 
S5.00  must  be  paid,  unless  the  student  is  already  a  matriculate  of 

the  University. 

Students  from  states  other  than  West  Virginia  who  desire  to 
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obtain  University  credit  for  the  summer  work  will  pay  in  additioi 
the  following  tuition:  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  $6.00; 
in  the  Preparatory  School,  $2.50. 

The  fees  in  music  are  stated  in  the  announcement  of  the  course? 
in  that  subject. 

THE  LIBRARY  AND  LABORATORIES 

The  library  is  open  without  break  from  8:00  a.  m.  to  10:00  p 
m.  every  day  except  Sunday,  and  on  Sunday  it  is  open  for  reading 
and  the  consultation  of  books  from  2:00  p.  m.  to  5:00  p.  m.  N 
books  are  given  out  on  Sunday.  Students  are  allowed  free  access 
to  the  library  shelves,  and  it  is  the  effort  of  those  in  charge  to  rende 
every  possible  service  to  aid  students  in  making  profitable  use  of  th« 
books. 

The  reading  room  is  well  supplied  with  the  current  periodicals 
and  newspapers — both  technical  and  general — which  are  free  o: 
access  to  all  who  wish  to  make  use  of  them. 

The  laboratories  in  chemistry,  physics,  geology,  bacteriology,  anc 
botany  will  be  in  use  during  the  Summer  School. 

FREE  MUSIC  RECITALS  AND  MATIN  SERVICE 

Six  lecture  recitals,  under  the  direction  of  the  School  of  Music 
will  be  given — one  each  week.  Great  composers  will  be  discussec 
briefly,  and  their  works  interpreted  with  voice,  piano,  violin,  o: 
organ  by  Professor  Lawrence,  Professor  Kaspar,  and  Professc: 
Thompson.     These  recitals  will  be  free  to  students  and  the  public. 

Brief  chapel  services  will  precede  these  music  recitals.  The: 
will  be  held  every  Wednesday  morning  at  11  o'clock  in  Commence 
ment  Hall.  During  that  hour  no  other  exercises  will  be  held  ii 
any  department  of  the  Summer  School. 

LIVING  ACCOMMODATIONS 

Woman's  Hall 

The  Woman's   Hall  will   be   open   during  the  Summer  School 
with  M;iss  Susan  Maxwell  Moore,  dean  of  women,  in  charge.     Th< 
Hall,  with  its  annex,  furnishes  excellent  accommodations  for  aboi 
thirty-five  women. 

Chapter  House  for  Women 

The  handsome  new  Sigma  Chi  chapter  house  at  the  edge  of  th« 
campus   has   been    leased   for   the   summer   for   the   use   of   womei 
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;tudents.  The  kitchen  and  dining  room,  as  well  as  the  parlor  and 
iving  rooms,  will  be  at  their  service.  They  may  board  themselves 
n  the  chapter  house  or  go  out  for  their  meals,  as  they  prefer.  This 
irrangement  was  tried  last  summer  and  proved  very  popular. 

Chapter  House  for  Sunday -School  Workers 

As  usual,  the  Phi  Psi  chapter  house,  convenient  in  all  its 
ippointments,  will  furnish  lodging  accommodations  for  a  consider- 
ble  number  of  men  attending  the  School  of  Methods  for  Sunday- 
'chool  Workers. 

Episcopal  Hall 

The  Episcopal  Hall  is  open  during  the  summer  and  accommo- 
lates  about  fifty  or  sixty  persons  of  either  sex.  Information  may 
>e  had  by  writing  to  Episcopal  Hall,  Morgantown. 

Other  Places 

There  are  a  number  of  desirable  rooming  and  boarding  places 
n  the  town  which  are  open  during  the  summer  at  reasonable  rates, 
"he  two  Christian  associations  of  the  University  have  charge  of 
he  work  of  helping  students  to  find  suitable  living  accommodations. 
Vomen  who  do  not  desire  to  board  at  any  of  the  halls  mentioned 
bove  should  write  to  Miss  Crystal  Courtney,  Morgantown,  and  men 
hould  write  to  Mr.  Charles  Moon,  Morgantown.  Committees  of 
hese  associations  will  gladly  meet  students  at  the  railway  stations 
T  at  the  wharf  and  conduct  them  to  their  rooms. 

For  information  generally  about  living  accommodations  write 
0  the  President's  office. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

The  fifth  annual  two-days'  educational  conference,  under  the 
uspices  of  the  University  Summer  School,  will  be  held  Friday  and 
aturday,  July  5  and  6,  in  Commencement  Hall.  The  topic  this 
ear  will  be  "The  country  school,  and  its  place  in  the  public  school 
ystem."  All  persons  interested  in  this  topic  are  cordially  invited  to 
e  present  and  take  part  in  the  discussions.  These  educational  con- 
erences  have  proved  to  be  of  great  importance  in  their  relation 
3  West  Virginia  educational  questions.  Charles  A.  McMurry,  well- 
nown  author  and  educator,  will  take  part  in  the  conference. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  CONVOCATION 

The  convocation  exercises  of  the  Summer  School  will  be  heh 
Monday  evening,  June  24,  at  8.30  o'clock,  in  Commencement  Hall 
The  convocation  address  will  be  delivered  by  Professor  Earl  Barnes 
formerly  Professor  of  Education  in  Stanford  University.  His  sub 
ject  will  be  "The  greatest  need  of  American  children."  Music  wil 
be  furnished  by  the  School  of  Music. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE 


The  teachers'  institute  for  Monongalia  county  will  be  held 
Morgan  town  during  the  week  beginning  August  5,  immediately  fol 
lowing  the  close  of  the  Summer  School. 

For  information  concerning  any  department  of  the  Summe 
School,  or  for  catalogue  of  the  University,  write  to  Waitman  Barbe 
or  the  President,  D.  B.  Purinton,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va 
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SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES  BY  HOURS 

8:00  a.  m. 

Elementary  agriculture,  T.  C.  Johnson 
Making  of  American  history,  J.  M.   Callahan 

or 
American   territorial   expansion,   J.    M.    Callahan 
American  literature,  J.  H.  Cox 
Ugebra,  Mrs.  Purinton 

Elementary  general  physics,  T.  E.  Hodges 
beginning  Latin,   A.   J.   Hare 
3eginning  German,  F.  W.  Truscott 
Chenie  writing,  C.  H.  Patterson 

9:00  a.  m. 

^he  recitation  and  method  of  teaching,  J.   N.   Deahl 

historical  bibliography  and  method,  J.  M.  Callahan 

literature  in  primary  and  grammar  grades,  J.  H.  Cox 

iigh  school  literature,  D.  D.  Johnson 

analytic   geometry,    T.   E.    Hodges 

^atin  syntax,  A.  J.  Hare 

German  poetry,  F.  W.  Truscott 

^eachers'   course  in   French,   Madison   Stathers 

'lementary  botany,  T.  C.  Johnson 

'omposition,   C.   H.    Patterson 

10:00  a.  m. 

English  social  and  industrial  history,  J.  M.  Callahan 

hakespeare,  J.  H.  Cox 

ilementary  composition,  D.  D.  Johnson 

•lane  geometry,  Mrs.  Purinton 

icero,  A.  J.  Hare 

erman  composition,  F.   W.   Truscott 

eginning  Spanish,  Madison  Stathers 

dvanced  botany,  T.  C.  Johnson 

or 
torticulture,  T.  C.  Johnson  27   M. 

ature  study,  J.  L.  Sheldon 
he  novel,  C.  H.  Patterson 
erman  reading,  F.  W.  Truscott 

11:00  a.  m. 

undamentals  of  English  grammar,  D.  D.  Johnson 
eginning  French,  Madison  Stathers 
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Philosophy  of  education,  J.  N.  Deahl 

History — American   development,    J.    M.    Callahan 

Plane  trigonometry,  Mrs.   Purinton 

Virgil's  Aeneid,  A.  J.  Hare 

Beginning  chemistry,  F.  L.  Kortright 


12    M 

14    M. 

11    W 

11    I 

20    S 


2:00  p.  m. 

Administration  and  supervision  of  schools,  J.  N.  Deahl  12   M 

Nature  study — laboratory  or  field  work,  J.  L.  Sheldon 

3:00  p.  m. 

Lectures  by  Earl  Barnes,  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Charles  A.  McMurry 


and  Arlo  Bates 

4:00  p.  m. 

Geology,  G.  P.  Grimsley 
Public-school  music,  A.  S.  Thompson 

8:30  to  11:30  a.  m. 

Observation  classes,  Sarah  E.  Griswold 

1:30   to   5:0O   p.   m. 

Public-school  drawing,  Ida  C.  Heffron 

Hours  to  be  arranged 

Handwork,   Ida  C.   Heffron   and  Sarah  E.   Griswold 

Laboratory  courses  in  physics,  T.  E.  Hodges 

Seminar  in  education  3,   12,  or  13,  J.  X.  Deahl 

Laboratory  courses  in  chemistry,  F.  L.   Kortright 

French  literature,  Madison  Stathers 

Library  science,  Mrs.  Leonard 

All  of  the  private  lessons  in  music 


11   M 


L 
19   W 


3   M 


10   M 


i4  m 

12 

22   S 

11   W 

L 


8:30  p.  m. 

Lectures  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Earl  Barnes,  Charles  A.  McMur 
Arlo  Bates,  and  others;    Commencement  Hall. 


The  Summer  Sch< 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

H  courses  extend  thi'ou^hout  tlie  entire  six  weeks,  unless  otherwise 

stated 

The  abbreviations  are:      M.,  Martin  Hall;   \V.,  TToodburn  Hall; 
Science  Hall;   L.,  Library;    C,  Commencement  Hall;    E.,  Experi- 
>nt  Station. 

The  numbered  courses   are   taken   from   the   regular  University 
urue;   the  lettered  courses  are  special  Summer  School  courses. 

EDUCATION 

Earl     Barnes 

The  Summer  School  will  open  June  2  4  with  a  week's  work  by 
Dfessor  Earl  Barnes,  B.  A.,  M.  S.,  formerly  Professor  of  Education 
Leland  Stanford  University,  one  of  the  chief  American  author- 
is  on  child  study. 

Professor  Barnes  will  give  a  course  of  five  lectures. 

le  Development  of  Mind;  or  the  Psychology  of  Childhood: 

The  physical  development  of  children 
■  .     The  way  children  think 
I.     Growth  of  aesthetic  feeling  in  childhood 

V  The  growth  of  the  moral  nature 

The  development  of  religious  feelings  and  beliefs 

June  24-29,  3:00  p.  m.;    14  M. 
Three  evening  lectures  will  be  given  by  Professor  Barnes  chosen 
f  rn  the  following  group: 

The  power  of  work;  a  study  on  Cecil  Rhodes 
The  power  of  love;   a  study  on  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
The  power  of  ideas;   a  study  on  Robert  Owen 
The   future   of   the   teaching   profession 
The  greatest  need  of  American  children 

V  Country  versus  city  education 

June  24-29,  8:30  p.  m.;  C. 


Charles  Alexander  McMubby 

During  the  week  of  July  1  Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry,  the  well- 
^n  educator  and  educational  author,  will  otter  the  following 
•ses: 


A.      Discussions  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  common  school: 

The  history,  growth  and  enlargement  of  our  curriculum 
1      Present  over-crowding  of  the  course 
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III.  The  problem  of  simplifying  and  organizing  the  curriculum 

IV.  The  relative  value  and  selection  of  studies 

V.     The   duties   of  superintendents  with  respect  to  the  course 
study 
VI.      Our  text-books  as  related  to  the  course  of  study 

B.  Special  Method  as  applied  to  geography,  history,  literatni 
natural  science,  arithmetic,  and  other  studies. 

Illustrative  lessons  in  the  common  school  studies  and  th« 
discussion.  July  1-6,  3:00  p.  m. ;  14  '. 

Dr.  McMurry  will  give  a  number  of  evening  lectures  during  t. 
week  in  Commencement  Hall. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday,  July  5  and  6,  the  fifth  annual  educ 
tional  conference  in  connection  with  the  Summer  School  will  be  he] 
Topic:  The  country  school,  and  its  place  in  the  public  school  sj 
tern.     Dr.  McMurry  will  take  part  in  this  conference. 

Jasper  Newton  Deahl 

5.  Philosophy  of  Education.  This  course  is  a  continuation 
the  corresponding  courses  offered  in  1904,  1905,  and  1906.  It  w 
present  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  education  and 
embrace  the  study  of  the  following  topics: 

1.  The  factors  in  education 

2.  The  memory  in  education 

3.  Thinking  and  reasoning 

4.  The  theory  of  punishment  and  school  government 

5.  Methods  of  teaching  and  learning 

6.  Making  programs  of  studies 
8.     History  and  geography  as  school  subjects 

11:00  a.  m.;  12  ! 

7-a.  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Schools.  This  cour 
is  a  continuation  of  the  work  offered  in  supervision  in  1904,  19< 
and  19  06.  It  may  be  taken  by  students  who  have  or  who  do  n 
have  credit  for  Education  7.  It  is  offered  primarily  for  principj 
and  superintendents  of  schools.  It  will  include  the  study  of  tl 
following  topics: 

1.  The  school  system  and  its  administration 

2.  The  school  as  an  institution;  its  functions 

3.  The  functions   of  the  superintendent 

4.  The  improvement  of  teachers  and  teaching 

5.  Teachers'     institutes     and     associations     and     educ* 
societies 
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6.  Problems    peculiar   to    county    and    district    supervision    of 
untry  schools 

7.  Social  phases  of  the  school  and  of  education 

8.  Text-books,  reference  books,  libraries,  and  their  uses 

9.  Courses   of   study   in   science  in   the   elementary   and   high 
ool 

A  proper  use  will  be  made  of  typical  courses  of  study  and  sys- 
ns  of  schools  as  found  in  this  country.     The  classes  for  observa- 
t  n  will  furnish  a  concrete  basis  for  the  study  and  discussion  of 
ess-room  supervision. 

2:00  p.  m.;   12  M. 

10.  The  Recitation  and  Method  of  Teaching.  This  course  will 
i.ke  a  critical  examination  of  the  principles  underlying  methods  of 
ciducting  the  recitation  and  of  teaching.  Model  lessons  will  be 
curved,  reported  upon,  and  discussed  in  a  systematic  way.  Lesson 
t.ns  will  be  made,  criticised,  and  tested  with  a  class  of  pupils. 
Sidents  taking  this  course  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do 
s  ne  practice  teaching  with  Miss  Griswold  as  critic  teacher. 

9:00  a.  m.;  12  M. 

A.  Seminar.  This  course  will  offer  individual  work  to  properly 
qilified  students  in  Education  3,  modern  educational  theory;  or 
Eucation  12,  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school;  or  Educa- 
te 13,  high  schools.  Students  taking  this  course  will  meet  the 
iitructor  two  or  three  times  a  week  at  such  time  as  may  be 
aanged.  12  M. 

PRIMARY  AVORK  AND  METHODS 

Sarah  E.  Griswold 

The  classes  for  observation  will  consist  of  pupils  beginning  the 

w  k  of  the  first,   the  third,   and  the  sixth  years,   and   the  course 

'  instruction   will    include   the    various   subjects   taught    pupils   of 

grades.     Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  available  sources  of 

H:  hand  knowledge,  gained  through  observation  and  experiments, 

-  relation   of   this   work   to   text-book   study,   and   to   the  various 

aiies  of  expression,   including  various  forms   of  construction.      In 

study  and  in  geography  field  work  will  be  done.     Students 

a  ng  education   with   Professor  Deahl  will  have   the   privilege  of 

some  practice  teaching  with  these  classes  of  pupils. 

The  recitation  periods  of  the  classes  for  observation  will  not 

!X,ed  thirty  minutes.     Students  taking  the  observation  work  can, 

before,  adapt  it  to  their  courses  in  other  subjects  so   as  not  to 

arfere  with  either. 
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A.  Classes    of   First    and    Third   Year   Pupils,    8:30    to    10: 
a.  m.:   3  M. 

B.  Classes  of  Sixth  Year  Pupils.         10.00  to  11:30  a.  m. ;   3 

C.  Conferences.     Miss  Griswold  will  meet  the  observers  for, 
number  of  conferences  upon  the   work  illustrated  with  the  clas 
of  children.     Topics  for  these  conferences  will  be  as  follows:     1i 
aim  of  the   work;    the   educative  value  of  subject  matter  found 
nature    study,    geography,    history    and    literature:    the    relation 
thought  to  form  in  teaching  language,  reading,  number,  and  moii 
of  expression;  the  preparation  of  a  lesson:  the  recitation;  the  sti 
period   and   seat-work;    training  and   discipline.  3 

Two  periods  a  day  should  be  the  maximum  time  spent  in  obs- 
vation  work.     Every  student  in  the  Summer  School  should  do  so 
regular,   systematic   class  work,   academic   or   professional,   or  bo, 
Those  who   observe  but   do   no  class  work  should  devote  a  part 
their  time  to  systematic  reading  in  the  library  on  the   subjects 
their  observation  work.     Students  desiring  certificates  for  obser 
tion   work   will   be   required   to   do   some  reading   and   reporting 
the  lessons  observed. 

PUBLIC   SCHOOL    HAND   WORK 
Ida  Cassa  Heffkox 

This  course  will  deal  with  those  forms  of  industrial  work  til 
are  most  practicable  and  significant  for  the  public  school,  before 
separate  laboratory  is  available  for  such  work.     The  materials  ud 
will   be   inexpensive    and   easily   procurable   in    any    school,   such 
wool,   clay,   cloth,   grasses,  rushes,   raffia,   leather   cord,   paper,  ca 
board,  sandstone,   etc.      The  aesthetic  possibilities  of  the  work  s 
its  relation  to  the  home  and  school  will  be  emphasized.     It  will  &i 
to  apply  general  rules  of  art  in  the  home,  in  order  to  develop  gel 
taste  and  appreciation  of  beauty  in  everyday  life.     The  lines  of  w< 
will  have  to  do  with  basketry,  pottery,  construction  in  various 
terials,  designing,  and  decoration. 

Miss  Griswold  will  also  devote  some  attention  to  this  worl 

Hours  to  be  arrani 


NATURE  STTDY 

Johx  Lewis  Sheldox 

Nature  Study.      This  will   be  a  non-technical  course,  consist 
of  (1)  daily  talks  from  the  following  subjects: 
Nature  study  for  everybody 
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Along  the  fence-rows 

West  Virginia  hills 

Up   and   down   the   streams 

Woods  and  wood  cutters 

Fruits  in  their  seasons 

Among  the  evergreens 

Some   common   barks 

A  bunch  of  spring  beauties 

Rocks  and  ledges 

In  the  glady  country 

Clouds  and  sunshine 

Homesteads  and  homesteaders 

Morning   and   evening   walks 

Nature  in  books 

2 ) .      The  preparation  of  reports  based  upon  observations  made 
by  the  class  in  the  laboratory  or  in  the  field 

A   credit   of   one-half  course   will   be  given   for   the  completion 
of   the    entire    work.      Students    will    be    permitted    to    register    for 
s  work  only. 
ily   15    to  August    3.   Class  work,    10:00   a.   m.;    laboratory   or 
work,  2.0  0  p.  m. 

PUBMC  SCHOOL  DRAWING 

Ida   C.    Heffrox 

For  three  weeks  beginning  July  16,  Ida  Cassa  Heffron,  formerly 
ructor  in  drawing  in  the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  Chicago, 
under  the  late  Colonel  Parker,  and  later  instructor  in  the  pedagogics 
art  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  will  give  courses  in  public-school 
ving,  clay  modeling,  and  painting.     These  courses  are  especially 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  of  the  public  schools  and  art 
rents,  the  aim  being  to  lead  the  class  members  to  an  understand- 
of  the  educational  value  of  individual  expression,  and  to  enable 
m    to   express  themselves  through   some  art   medium   with   ease, 
idity,  and  a  certain  amount  of  skill.     Success  will  depend  mainly 
a  the  individual   appreciation   and   application   of  the  principles 
which  underlie  all  expression.     These  laws  and  principles  the  student 
11  be  led  to  discover  and  to  apply  at  once,  for  it  is  planned  that 
every  lesson   shall   be  a   practical   one,   actual   work   being   done  by 
each  member  of  the  class.     The  work  and  illustrations  used  in  pre- 
sentation of  the  theory  will  be  that  which  may  be  of  daily  use  to 
the  teachers  in  their  own  schools. 

The  lessons  include:   nature  study,  drawing  and  painting;   rapid 
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sketching  on  the  blackboard,  illustrating  stories  and  myths;  draw- 
ing of  imaginary  scenes  and  maps,  as  aids  to  the  teaching  of  history 
and  literature;  geographic  drawing  of  typical  surface  features — 
plains,  valleys,  mountains,  glaciers,  canons,  shore  features, 
islands,  etc.;  pictorial  representations  of  large  sections  of  continents, 
plateaus,  mountain  systems  and  river  basins;  chalk  modeling  of 
maps  and  sections  of  continents — showing  surface  structures  in 
relief;  sand  and  putty  modeling  as  a  help  in  teaching  geography; 
hints  on  making  plaster  casts;  clay  modeling  with  and  without 
models  in  relation  to  nature  study,  history,  and  literature;  sketching 
in  water-colors,  pencil,  charcoal,  and  pen  and  ink;  outdoor  sketch- 
ing;   invention  and  design. 

The  student  will  be  lea  to  do  purely  original  and  creative  work 
in  each  class  division. 

These  subjects,  enumerated  above,  will  be  grouped  and  taught 
under  two  or  three  headings,  as  below: 

Drawing 

Nature  study  drawing,  landscape  sketching,  rapid  sketching  on 
blackboard,  geographic  drawing,  chalk  modeling  of  maps,  drawing 
of  the  human  figure.  The  mediums  used  will  be  crayon,  charcoal, 
pencil,  and  pen  and  ink. 

Painting 

Nature  study,  painting  of  forms  and  tints  of  plant  and  animal 
life,  fruits  and  flowers;  out  of  door  sketching  of  landscapes  includ- 
ing the  human  figure;  invention  and  design  applied  to  ornamentation 
for  the  school  and  home.     Watercolors  will  be  the  medium  used. 

Clay  Modeling 

Nature  study,  modeling  of  forms  of  plants,  fruits  and  animals; 
history  and  literature  aids,  as  making  typical  houses,  etc.;  sand  and 
putty  modeling  of  surface  versus  geographical  forms;  hints  on  col- 
oring the  clay,  on  glazes,  and  on  firing  the  clay;  making  of  plaster 
casts. 

A.  Class  for  beginners. 

Afternoons;  hour  to  be  arranged;  10  M. 

B.  Advanced  Class.        Afternoons;  hour  to  be  arranged;  10  M. 

C.  Overflow  Class.  (The  experience  of  last  summer  shows 
such  a  class  to  be  necessary.)  Hour  to  be  arranged;   10  M. 

D.  Roundtable  or  Conference.  A  period  for  discussion  of  the 
individual  needs  of  the  students.  Hour  to  be  arranged;  10  M. 
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HISTORY 

Albebt  Bushnell  Hart 

During  the  week  beginning  July  22,  a  course  of  eight  lectures 
;n  American  history  will  be  given  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Ph.  D., 
jL.  D.,  head  of  the  department  of  history  in  Harvard  University, 
md  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  American  historians. 

The  general  subject  of  his  day  lectures  will  be, 

Personality  in  American  History.  Five  consecutive  lectures  on 
vpical  men  and  groups  will  be  given  from  the  following  list  of 
ubjects: 

I.     Cotton  Mather 
II.     Benjamin  Franklin 
II.     George  Washington 
V.     Thomas  Jefferson 

V.     The  great  triumvirate:    Webster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun 
T.     Abraham  Lincoln 

An    attempt   will   be   made   to   show   how   each   fitted   into   his 
me  and   affected  the  growth   of  the   nation. 

July  22-26,  3:00  p.  m.;    14  M. 

Dr.  Hart  will  also  give  a  course  of  three  evening  lectures  open 
»  *he  public.     They  will  be  selected  from  the  following  group: 
I.     The  Monroe  doctrine 
I.     The  Panama  canal 
I.     Colonial  pirates  and  privateers 
r.     The  treason  of  Benedict  Arnold 
'.     Puritan  politics 

July  22-26,  8:30  p.  m.;   C. 

James  Morton  Callahan 

25.     History  of  American  Territorial  Expansion    (1775-1907). 

.  study  of  the  evolution  and  development  of  the  American  expan- 
jbn  policy  from  a  few  weak  settlements  to  a  world  power.  The 
•uses,  movements,  motives,  methods,  politics,  and  diplomacy  con- 
I  ^ted  with  the  actual  occupation  and  acquisition  of  territories,  and 
*e  projects  or  propositions,  looking  toward  territorial  acquisitions, 
( pendencies,  or  establishments;  the  rapid  western  movement;  set- 
Iment  and  political  organization  of  the  acquisitions,  (status  and 
Jvernment)  ;  constitutional  and  administrative  questions,  etc.; 
Huence  of  the  West  in  American  history;  the  public  domain — its 
unagement  and  settlement,  and  its  influence  on  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  United  States. 
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27.  The  Making  of  American  History  as  Influenced  by  Geo 
graphical  Conditions.  A  combination  of  the  materials  of  Americai 
history  and  geography.  Influence  of  physiography  upon  history 
geography  and  American  destiny. 

One  of  the  above  courses  will  be   given  at    8:00   a.    m.;    4  M 

28.  American  Development.  A  practical  course  on  the  prom 
inent  characteristic  movement  and  fundamental  facts  of  Americai 
social  and  industrial  development.  Especially  suited  to  the  need 
of  students  who  desire  a  single  course  that  will  give  them  a  cleare 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  and  scope  of  history,  and  some  train 
ing  in  the  use  and  interpretation  of  historical  materials. 

11:00   a.   m.;    4  M 

19.      English  Social  and  Industrial  History,      a   survey   of  th 

facts  of  social  and  industrial  evolution  and  their  relation  to  politica 

history  and  the  interpretation  of  present  conditions;   a  study  of  th 

enlargement  of  English  life  and  the  growth  of  English  institutions 

10:00  a.  m.;  4  M 
33.  Historical  Bibliography  and  Method.  A  library  and  "his 
torical  conference"  course  on  the  materials  of  American  history,  th 
principles  and  tools  of  historical  study,  and  the  methods  of  teach  < 
ing  history  with  special  reference  to  the  secondary  schools.  (N 
college  credit  is  given  for  this  course.) 

9.00  a.  m.;   4  M.  and  Library 

ENGLISH 

Arlo   Bates 

Professor  Arlo  Bates  of  Boston,  author  of  various  works  on  th 
study  and  teaching  of  literature,  and  Professor  of  English  Lite: 
ature  in  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  will  give  a  cours 
of  eight  lectures  during  the  week  beginning  July  15.  The  da 
lectures  will   be   on 

The  Teacher  of  English.  July  15  to  20,  3:00  p.  m.;   14  * 

Professor  Bates  will  also  give  three  evening  lectures  as  follows 
I.      The  flood  of  books 
II.      Literary  modes 
III.      The  art  of  thinking  8:30  p.  m.; 

John   Habbington   Cox 

A.  Literature  hi  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Grades.  The  stud 
in  this  course  will  endeavor  to  answer  three  questions:  (a)  Wh; 
literature  should  be  presented  to  the  different  grades  and  where  ma 
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it  be  obtained?  (b)  Why  is  the  literature  presented  ;o  any  grade 
suitable  for  that  grade?  (c)  How  should  such  literature  be  pre- 
sented?    Readings,  reports,  lectures.  9:00  a.  m.;   21  W. 

52.  American  Literature.  A  brief  outline  of  its  historical  de- 
velopment and  a  study  of  selected  works  of  representative  authors. 

8:00    a.   m.;    21   W. 

39.  Shakespeare.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  the 
power  to  read  Shakespeare  with  intelligent  appreciation.  A  small 
number  of  plays  will  be  studied  carefully  with  special  attention  to 
exact  interpretation  and  to  those  peculiarities  of  language  in  which 
Shakespearean  usage  differs  from  our  own.  10:00  a.  m.;  21  W. 

David    Dale    Johnson 

1.  The  Fundamentals  of  English  Grammar.  An  outline  study 
of  English  grammar,  with  special  attention  to  the  structure  of  the 
sentence.     One  half  course.  11:00  a.  m.;    13  W. 

8.  High  School  Literature.  A  study  of  some  English  classics 
usually  included  in  the  secondary  school  course.  The  works  consid- 
ered are  Milton's  shorter  poems  and  some  selections  from  Tenny- 
son's Idylls.  Attention  is  given  to  the  method  of  teaching  literature 
in  the  high  school.  The  work  consists  partly  of  lectures  and  partly 
of  recitations   on  the  text  or  on   assigned  topics.      One-half   course. 

9.00  a.  m.;    13  W. 

B.      Elementary    Composition.       Practical    training    in    written 

composition,  adapted  as  far  as  possible  to  the  individual  needs  of 

each  student.     Lectures  and  recitations  twice  a  week.     Conferences 

b  individual  students  at  hours  to  be  arranged.  10. DO  a.  m. ;  13  W. 

Charles   Henry   Patterson 
10.      Composition.      Daily   themes   and   two    long   papers;    class 
cisms  and  conferences;    lectures;    study  of  a  prose  masterpiece. 

9:00  a.  m.;   16  W. 
15.      Themes.      An    advanced    course.      Daily    themes    and    two 
long  papers;    conferences.      The   class   will   meet   the   instructor   two 
or  three  times  a  week  for  criticisms  and  lectures.     8:00  a.  m.;  16  W. 
19.     The  Novel.     Eight  examples  will  be  discussed.     The  devel- 
opment of  the  novel  will  be  outlined.      Reports  on  assigned  topics, 
practice  in  the  invention  and  exposition  of  situation,  character,  and 
[Students   who   inrend  to   take   this  course  will   lighten   their 
work   by   reading   in   advance   some   or   all   of   the   following   books: 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Tom  Jones,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  Ivanhoe,  Vanity 
Fair,  Adam  Bede,  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham,  Esther  Waters.] 

9:00  a.  m.;    16  W. 
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PHYSICS 

Thomas  Edwabd  Hodges 

A.  Elementary  General  Physics.  Lectures  and  demonstrations. 
Selected  topics  intended  primarily  for  teachers  of  physics  in  second- 
ary schools.  The  selection  of  topics  will  be  determined  by  the 
needs  of  the  class.  No  credit  will  be  given  for  this  course  if  taken 
alone.  If  combined  with  course  4,  one  half  course  credit  will 
be  given.  8:00  a.  m.;    11  S. 

4.  Experimental  Physics.  A  laboratory  course  consisting  of 
strictly  quantitative  experiments.  At  least  two  consecutive  hours 
each  day  will  be  given  to  the  work.  The  laboratory  will  be  open 
daily  from   8  to  12.     One  half  course  credit.  14  S. 

12.  Electrical  Measurements.  Advanced  laboratory  work. 
The  use  of  measuring  instruments  of  recision,  sensitive  galvano- 
meters, apparatus  for  accurate  measurements  of  resistance,  current, 
electro-motive  force,  induction,  magnetic  properties  or  iron,  etc. 

Hours  to  be  arranged;   14  S. 

Students  desiring  other  work  than  that  outlined  in  the  foie- 
going  courses  will  be  accommodated  if  the  time  of  the  instructor 
will  permit. 

CHE>1ISTRY 

Frederick  L.  Kortright 

A.  General  Chemistry.  A  course  treating  of  the  preparation 
and  properties  of  the  more  important  chemical  compounds,  and 
the  general  laws  and  theories  of  chemistry.  This  course  will  be 
especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  science  and  nature  study  teachers. 
Lectures  and  recitations.  11:00  a.  m.;   20  S. 

B.  Experimental  Chemistry.  A  laboratory  course  in  general 
chemistry,  in  which  the  preparation  and  a  study  of  the  properties 
of  the  more  important  chemical  compounds  will  be  undertaken. 
Hours   to   be   arranged.  22   S. 

4.  Qualitative  Analysis.  A  laboratory  course  treating  of  the 
separation  and  detection  of  the  more  common  elements.  Hours 
to  be  arranged.  22  S. 

6.  Elementary  Quantitative  Analysis.  This  course  includes  a 
small  number  of  simple  gravimetric,  volumetric,  and  electrolytic 
determinations,  together  with  the  study  of  the  operations  involved. 

7.1     Analysis  of  Coal,   Coke,  and  Water.     This  is  a  course  de- 
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signed  especially  for  engineering  students,  but  open  to  others  who 
have  the  necessary  preliminary  training. 

9.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Students  registering  for  this  course 
will  be  assigned  such  work  as  they  are  prepared  to  do.  Hours  to 
be  arranged.  22  S. 

Note. — The  work  in  chemistry  will  be  adjusted  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the  students,  and  credit  will 
be  given  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  done.  The  regular 
laboratory  fees,  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  material  used,  will  be 
charged. 

GEOLOGY 

George  Perry  Grimsley 

During  the  four  weeks  beginning  July  1,  Dr.  George  Perry 
Grimsley,  Assistant  State  Geologist  of  West  Virginia,  will  give 
the  following  series  of  twelve  lectures,  three  each  week: 

I.     The  life  of  the  past — a  study  in  geological  formations 
II.      The  geological  evolution  of  the  North  American  continent 
III.      The  geological  history  of  West  Virginia 
TV.      The  autobiography  of  river  and  hill 
V.      Limestones  and  lime  in  West  Virginia 
VI.      Clays  and  their  products 

VII.      The  cement  age,  and  its  application  to  West  Virginia 
VIII.     Coal  and  its  development 
IX.      Forty   years   of  petroleum 
X.     Liquid  and  gaseous  fuel 

XI.     Natural  palimpsests,  or  the  story  of  the  rocks 
XII.     The  buried  treasures  of  a  mountain  state,  or  the  mineral 
wealth  of  West  Virginia 

July    1-27,   Monday,   Wednesday,   Friday;    4:00    p.    m.;    L. 

MATHEMATICS 

Thomas  Edward  Hodges  and  Bertha  Browning  Purinton 

3.  Algebra.  Milne's  Academic  Algebra  from  involution 
page  214  to  about  page  325).  8.00  a.  m.;   14  W. 

12.  Analytic  Geometry.  Cartesian  and  polar  co-ordinates; 
>roperties  of  conies;  circle,  ellipse,  parabola,  and  hyperbola, 
sichol's  Analytic  Geometry.  9:00  a.  m.;   14  S. 

5.  Plane  Geometry.  This  course  is  for  beginners  or  for  those 
vho  desire  to  review  plane  geometry.  Wells'  Plane  Geometry. 

10:00  a.  m .;   14  W. 
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9.  Plane  Trigonometry.  Development  of  formulae,  practical 
exercises   and  problems.   Wells'   Revised  Trigonometry. 

11:00  a.  m.;   14  W. 

Xore. — Students  desiring  other  courses  in  mathematics  than 
those  announced  above  should  consult  Professor  Hodges.  An  effort 
will  be  made  to  give  whatever  is  called  for. 

AGRICULTURE,  BOTAM,  AND  HORTICULTURE 

Thomas  Carskadox  Johnson 

A.  Elementary  Agriculture  for  Teachers.  The  work  in  this 
course  includes  a  study  of  the  nature,  composition,  origin,  structure, 
and  function  of  soils;  fertilizers,  their  sources  and  uses;  water 
supply  and  its  relation  to  plant  growth;  the  plan:,  its  nutrition  and 
growth;  farm  and  garden  crops,  and  the  care  of  domestic  animals. 
The  text-book  work  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures,  demonstra- 
tions, and  field  observations.  8:00  a.  m.;   2  7  M. 

B.  Elementary  Botany.  Introductory  work  upon  flowering 
plants,  including  a  study  of  seeds,  stems,  roots,  branches,  buds, 
leaves,  and  flowers.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  relationships 
and  life  activities.  In  addition  to  the  text-book  work  of  this  course 
there  will  be  given  lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  field  observation. 

9:00  a.  m.;   27  M. 

C.  Elementary  Cryptogamic  Botany.  This  course  includes 
general  morphology,  histology,  and  physiology  of  representative 
groups.  The  laboratory  work  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures, 
text-book  work  and  assigned  reading.  10:00  a.  m. ;   2  7  M. 

D.  Horticulture — Plant  propagation.  The  work  in  this  course 
is  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  various  methods  of  plant 
propagation,  including  seed  germination,  division  of  roots  aind 
tubers,  cuttings,  budding,  grafting,  off-shoots,  and  layering.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  window  gardening  and  home  floriculture. 

10:00  a.  m.;   27  M. 
Note. — Students  may  elect  either  C  or  D,  but  both  courses  will 
not  be  given. 

LATIX 

Alfred    Jareett    Hare 

1.  Elementary  Course.  This  course  is  for  beginners  and  those 
who  desire  to  review.  The  work  will  cover  pronunciation,  declen- 
sion, conjugation,  and  easy  translations  to  illustrate  the  principles 
of  grammar  presented  in  the  text-book. 

Chase  and  Stuart's  First  Year  in  Latin.  8:00  a.  m .;   11  M. 
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;5.      Syntax.         The    infinitive    and    the    subjunctive    mood,    the 
rundive,  the  supines,  and  indirect  discourse.      Each  of  these  sub- 
jects is  illustrated  by  isolated  sentences  in  both  Latin  and  English, 
and  by  connected  discourse  in  the  form  of  an  epitome  of  the  Hel- 
vetian war. 

Chase  and  Stuart's  First  Year  in  Latin.  9:00  a.  m. ;   11  M. 

7.      Cicero.      The  text  read   will   be  the  fourth  oration  against 

ataline  and  the  oration  for  the  poet  Archias.  The  work  will  include 

reful    translation,    grammatical    constructions    and    idioms,    and    a 

story  of  the  period  at  which  the  orations  were  delivered. 

10.00  a.  m.;    11  M. 

A.      Virgil's  Aeneid.      Four  or  five   books  of  the   poem  will  t)e 

ead  metrically  and  translated  literally  and  freely,  mythological  and 

listorical   allusions,    and   religious     and     social     customs     discussed, 

ioubtful    passages    of   text    criticised,    and    difficult    constructions    of 

» 

:nmar  explained. 
The  work  will  all  be  done  by  the  instructor  and  no  credit  will 
)e  given  for  the  course.  11:00  a.  m. ;   11  M. 

GERMAN 

Frederick  Wilson  Truscott 

Courses  for  which  credit  is  given: 

1.  Elementary  German.  For  beginners.  The  object  of  the 
ourse  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  elements  of  the  grammar; 
o  give  him  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  easiest  German  prose,  and 
s  much  practice  as  possible  in  pronunciation.  Vos'  Essentials  of 
xerman:  Hempl's  The  Easiest  German  Reading;  Super's  German 
deader.  8:00  a.  m.;    18  W. 

(>.  German  Poetry.  Translation  of  one  long  poem  and  one  pop- 
lar drama;  reading  and  memorizing  of  well-known  poems.  Her- 
iarm  und  Dorothea;  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans;  Hatfield's  Ger- 
lan   Lyrics   and   Ballads.  9:00    a.    m.;    18   W. 

Courses  for  which  no  credit  is  given: 

A.  German  Composition.  Practice  in  translating  English  into 
erman;  dictation;   rapid  review  of  the  grammar  with  special  atten- 

'ii  to  the  verb. 

10:00    a.    m.,    Monday,    Wednesday,    Friday;    18    W. 

B.  German  Reading.  A  suitable  prose  text  will  be  selected 
ad  read  aloud.  Discussion  of  the  difficulties  in  pronunciation;  word 
nd  sentence  accent.  10:00  a.  m.,  Tuesday  and  Thursday;    18  W. 

Note. — Teachers  will  find  courses  A  and  B  especially  helpful. 
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FRENCH 

Madison  Stathers 

1.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar,  reading,  and  composition. 
Stress  is  laid  on  the  pronoun  and  the  conjugation  of  the  verb.  Con- 
stant practice  in  pronunciation  and  oral  understanding.  Praser 
and  Squair's  French  Grammar;  Aldrich  and  Foster's  French 
Reader.  11:00  a.  m.;   11  W. 

A.  Teachers*  Course.  While  the  work  done  in  this  course 
consists  largely  of  reading  and  composition  as  outlined  in  course 
4  or  5  of  the  University  catalogue,  particular  attention  is  given  to 
the  technicalities  of  pronunciation  and  construction  and  to  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  elementary  French.  9:00  a.  m. ;   11  W. 

B.  French  Literature.  This  course  is  given  by  aally  lectures 
in  French  or  in  English  and  aims  to  present  as  complete  a  survey 
as  possible  of  the  whole  field  of  French  literature.  One  hour  a 
week  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  papers  by  members  of  the 
class  on  special  topics  referred  to  in  the  lectures.  These  discussions, 
as  well  as  the  papers,  may  be  either  in  French  or  in  English. 

Hours  to  be  arranged;   11  W. 
Note. — Should  the  demand  be  sufficient,  any  French  course  of- 
fered in  the  general  catalogue  of  the  University  may  be  substituted 
for   any  one   of  the  above. 

SPANISH 

Madison  Stathers 

1.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar  and  reading  with  practice 
in  pronunciation,  composition,  and  oral  understanding.  Loiseaux' 
Elementary  Spanish  Grammar  and  Ramsey's  Elementary  Spanish 
Reader.  10:00  a.  m.;    11  W. 

PUBLIC   SCHOOL   MUSIC   TRAINING   CLASS 

Alexander  S.  Thompson 

A  course  in  the  study  of  elementary  vocal  music  and  sight 
singing  will  be  offered.  The  work  will  be  divided  into  two  parts 
one  consisting  of  the  training  of  the  class  in  the  intervals  and  time 
by  means  of  modulator  practice,  the  time  names,  and  singing  from 
the  staff;  and  the  other,  a  study  of  the  methods  of  doing  the  same 
elementary  work  with  a  class  of  children  in  the  public  schools. 
The  first  mentioned  work  will  enable  members  of  the  class  to  read 
music   with  moderate   proficiency,   and   the  other  will  give  them  a 
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reasonable  mastery  of  the  methods  pursued  by  the  most  skilful 
teachers  of  singing  in  the  public  schools  of  this  country.  Fee  for 
this  course,  $2.50.        Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  4.0  0  p.  m.;  19  W. 

LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

Pauline   Wiggix   Leonard 

This  is  an  apprentice  course,  designed  to  help  persons  who 
have  charge  of  small  school  or  town  libraries.  Students  will  be 
assigned  in  rotation  to  work  in  the  different  departments  of  the 
library,  ordering,  accession,  classification,  cataloguing,  shelf-listing, 
circulation,  etc.  Principles  and  methods  will  be  explained  and  the 
work  criticised. 

This  course  will  not  be  given  in  the  summer  of  1907  unless  the 
demand   is  sufficient  to  justify  it. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

RATES  OF  TUITION 

Piano 

John  Porter  Lawrence.  Six  weeks'  course,  three  private  lessons  i 
week,  30  minutes  each $30.0( 

Mabel  Constance  Foster.  Six  weeks'  course,  three  private  lessons  i 
week  for  children,  30  minutes  each $10.0t 

Organ 

John  Porter  Lawrence.  Six  weeks'  course,  three  private  lessons  i 
week,   30   minutes  each $25. 0( 

Voice 

Alexander  Stewart  Thompson.  Six  weeks'  course,  three  private  les 
sons  a  week,  30  minutes  each $25.0' 

Violin 

Anton  Kaspar.     Six  weeks'  course,  three  private  lessons  a  week,  3 
minutes  each $25.0 

Mandolin,  Guitar,  and  Banjo 

Anton  Kaspar.     Six  weeks'  course,  three  private  lessons  a  week,  3 
minutes  each $15.0 

Public  School  Music 

Alexander  Stewart  Thompson.     Six  weeks'  course,  three  class  lessor 
a  week $?.5 

Pianos  for  Practice 

One  hour  per  day  for  six  weeks,  $2.50 
Two   hours    per    day   for    six   weeks,    $4.00 
Three  hours  per  day  for  six  weeks,  $5.00 
Clavier  practice  for  six  weeks,  one  hour  per  day,  $1.00 
Organ  practice  twice  the  cost  of  piano  practice 
All  tuition  and  other  fees  are  payable  in  advance.     Sheet  mus 
provided  for  the  cost  of  handling.     Students  can  enter  at  any  tira 
a  slight  reduction  will  be  made  for  tne  time  not  taken  in  the  fi 
course. 
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SCHOOL  OF  METHODS  FOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

WORKERS 

The  fourth  session  of  the  School  of  Methods  for  Sunday  School 
Workers  will  be  held  at  West  Virginia  University  from  July  8  to 
Fuly  13,  1907.  As  usual  it  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Uni- 
v-ersity  Summer  School,  but  neither  interferes  with  the  ether; 
ndeed  each  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  other. 

No  tuition  fee  is  charged.  A  registration  fee  of  one  dollar  is 
harged,  but  students  registered  in  the  regular  Summer  School 
re  not  required  to  pay  even  this  nominal  fee. 

The  purpose  of  the  School  of  Methods  is  to  give  pastors,  Sunday 
School  superintendents,  and  teachers  an  opportunity  to  be  instructed 
a  the  most  modern  principles  and  methods  of  Sunday  School  work 
y  some  of  the  leading  Sunday  School  workers  of  America. 

INTERNATIONAL  RECOGNITION 

The  International  Department  of  Education  will  grant  certifi- 
ates  to  students  according  to  the  following  standard: 

A.  Attendance  of  the  student  for  at  least  15  hours  of  the  work. 

B.  Recommendation  by  the  management  of  the  school,  based 
pon  approval  of  note-books,  or  such  other  examination  as  they 
iay   require. 

Attendance  at  the  study  hour  will  have  weight  with  the  man- 
gement  of  the  school  in  recommending  students  for  recognition. 

For  program  of  School  of  Methods  for  Sunday  School  Workers, 
rite  to  President  Purinton,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  or  Mr.  W.  C. 
hafer,  General  Secretary,  West  Virginia  Sunday  School  Association, 
.'heeling,   W.   Va. 
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THE  FACULTY 

DANIEL  BOARDMAN  PURINTON   LL.  D.,  President 

DENNIS  MARTIN  WILLIS,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Principal 

ALBERT  JACKSON  COLLETT,  LL.  B.,  Instructor  in  Stenography  am 
Typewriting 

P.  B.  REYNOLDS,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology 

THOMAS   CLARK  ATKESON,   Ph.   D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Ag\ 
culture  and  Profesor  of  Agriculture 

WILLIAM  P.  WILLEY,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Commercial  Law 

SAMUEL  B.  BROWN,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy 

JAMES    MORTON    CALLAHAN,    Ph.    D.,    Professor    of    History   an, 
Political  Science 

CHARLES  H.  PATTERSON,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric 

WALTER  L.  FLEMING,  Ph.,  D.,  Professor  of  History 

SIMEON  CONANT  SMITH,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric 

DAVID  DALE  JOHNSON,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English 

AIM  AND  SCOPE 


The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  meet  the  increasing  demand 
the  business  world  for  efficient  young  men,  to  take  the  middle  place 
in  the  control  of  large  business  institutions, — as  managers,  superic 
tendents,  heads  of  departments,  and  private  secretaries, —  of  whoi 
a  certain  initiative  is  demanded,  and  on  whom  is  placed  a  certai 
amount  of  responsibility.  It  aims  to  prepare  young  men  to  start  i 
business  with  the  advantages  of  a  trained  mind  and  a  scientifi 
knowledge  of  modern  business  methods  and  conditions. 

The  rapidly  changing  character  of  modern  industrial  processe.' 
and  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  business  enterprises,  create 
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aniand  for  a  different  course  of  study  from  that  given  in  the  tradi- 
onal  college  course,  offered  in  the  universities  of  the  country.  The 
amands  made  of  the  modern  business  man  with  respect  to  his 
olitical  and  official  duties  are  such  that  he  needs  a  training  of  the 
ery  highest  order,  combined  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  exact 
id  applied  sciences  and  their  relations  to  commerce  and  industry. 
Courses  of  instruction  are  offered  in  subjects  which  are  of 
•ecial  importance  in  preparing  young  men  for  business  careers — 
articularly,  such  careers  as  arise  in  connection  with  transporta- 
on,  insurance,  banking,  etc.  An  effort  has  been  made  in  the  ar- 
mgement  of  the  curriculum  to  combine,  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
oace  of  two  years,  a  generous  amount  of  the  broad  general  culture 
I  the  college  course,  with  a  knowledge  of  economic  laws  in  relation 
>  the  various  departments  of  trade,  commercial  and  industrial  or- 
anization,  accounting,  etc.  Instruction  in  the  Commercial  School 
given  in  connection  with  the  work  done  by  the  professors  in  the 
:her  departments  of  the  University. 


FEES 

Tuition  is  free  to  West  Virginia  students.  To  students  from 
ther  states,  the  tuition  in  the  Commercial  School  is  $5.00  per 
uarter. 

The  matriculation  fee  is  $5.0  0,  payable  by  all  students  upon  en- 
ding the  University.  Unless  a  student  remains  out  of  the  school 
)r  more  than  three  years  the  matriculation  fee  is  paid  but  once. 

The  contingent  fee  of  $3.00  for  each  quarter,  is  payable  at  the 
Qginning  of  the  quarter. 

A  fee  of  $1.00,  payable  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter,  is 
larged  each  student  for  the  use  of  the  typewriter. 

The  total  University  charge  during  the  first  quarter  for  students 
'om  West  Virginia  in  the  Commercial  School  amounts  to  $8.00, 
ad  each  succeeding  quarter  $3.00. 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  commercial  course  are 
;venty-two  preparatory  courses,  of  which,  six  courses  in  English, 
iree  courses  in  mathematics,  one  course  in  physical  geography,  one 
ourse  in  book-keeping,  one  course  in  drawing,  two  courses  in  his- 
)ry,  and  one  course  in  civil  government,  are  prescribed;  the  remain- 
ig  seven  courses  are  elective. 
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COMMERCIAL  COURSE 

A  diploma  of  graduation  is  granted  any  student  who  satisfie 
all  entrance  requirements  and  satisfactorily  completes  the  twenty-twi 
college  and  technical  courses  prescribed,  as  follows: 

Department  Course  Course 

and  subject  numbers  credit 

English:  — 

Composition  and  rhetoric 7 

English  literature 8 

English  literature 9 

Composition 10 

Rhetoric 11 

Accounting :  — 

Accounting  practice 2 

Accounting  and  office  work 3 

Corporation  accounting '. 5 

Economics:  — 

Principles  of  economics 1 

Distribution  of  wealth 2 

Money  and  banking 4 

Public  finance 5 

Commercial  Law:  — 

Law  contracts 1 

Negotiable  paper — Bailments . 2 

Law  of  sales — Partnership 3 

History:  — 

Commercial  geography 1 

History  of  commerce 2 

History  and  political  science 3  5 

Approved  Elect ives: — 

Total 2 

The  electives  may  be  chosen  from  any  of  the  courses  in  the  Un; 
versity  which  the  student  is  qualified  to  enter,  subject  to  the  advi( 
and  consent  of  his  class  officer. 

STENOGRAPHIC  COURSE 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  furnish  a  thorough,  practical  know 
edge  of  stenography.  The  entrance  requirements  are  fifteen  pr 
paratory  courses,  of  which,  six  courses  in  English  are  prescribe 
and  the  remaining  nine  courses  are  elective. 
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A  certificate  is  granted  any  student  who  satisfies  all  entrance 
3  -equirements  and  completes  satisfactorily  the  following  prescribed 
bourses:  English,  three  courses,  accounting,  two  courses,  stenogra- 
phy, three  courses,  and  typewriting,  three  courses. 

SPECIAL  COURSES 

Students  from  the  other  departments  of  the  University  are  per- 
ljnitted  to  make  arrangements  by  which  they  can  take  special  courses 
In  stenograph}',  typewriting,  accounting,  etc.,  without  additional  fees. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

ACCOUNTING 

Mr.  Willis 

1.  Elementary  Business  Practice.  The  object  of  this  course  is 
[to  lay  a  solid  foundation  in  the  study  of  accounting  as  a  science. 

Every  facility  is  offered  the  student  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
Blements  of  single  and  double  entry  accounts;  the  use  of  books  of 
Driginal  entry;  the  use  of  ledgers  and  books  of  permanent  record; 
the  use  of  trial  balances;  abstracts  of  single  entry  accounts;  the 
methods  of  detecting  and  correcting  errors  in  books  of  original 
?ntry,  ledgers,  etc.;  the  use  and  method  of  ruling,  etc.;  the  methods 
Df  closing  single  and  double  entry  ledgers.  The  teaching  in  this 
:-ourse  is  accompanied  by  constant  drill  in  the  application  of  estab- 
lished rules.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  8:30;  12  M. 

2.  Accounting  Practice.  An  introductory  course  consisting  of 
business  practice;  extensive  drills  in  the  use  of  vouchers,  files;  jour- 
nalizing, posting,  etc.  In  this  course,  the  student  familiarizes  him- 
self with  all  the  elementary  rules  and  fundamental  principles  of 
bookkeeping;  is  engaged  as  a  bill  clerk,  shipping  clerk,  warehouse- 
man, secretary  and  bookkeeper  for  a  firm  doing  a  merchandise  busi- 
ness.    Prerequisite,  Accounting  1. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  8:30;  12  M. 

3.  Accounting  and  Office  Work.  A  Continuation  of  course  2. 
The  student  becomes  a  member  of  the  firm,  general  manager  and 
oookkeeper;  frequent  drills  in  making  inventories;  statements  of 
resources  and  liabilities,  financial  statements,  balances  and  bal- 
ance sheets,  etc.;  writing  articles  of  agreement,  deeds,  mortgages, 
Dills  of  sale,  etc.;  adjustment  of  losses  and  settlements  with  insur- 
ance companies;  changing  the  firm  and  the  kind  of  business,  etc.;  and 
changing  from  double  to  single  entry  bookkeeping.  Prerequisites, 
Accounting  1  and  2.  Fall,  9:30;  12  M. 

4.  Special   Accounting.      A   theoretical    course    in    keeping    ac- 
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counts  in  special  lines  of  business  as  lumber,  shipments  and  con- 
signments, installments,  etc.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  famil- 
iarize the  student  with  the  technical  terms,  of  various  lines  of  busi- 
ness, and  to  furnish  him  with  a  practical  working  knowledge  of  the 
accounts  necessary  to  handle  specific  lines  of  trade.  Department 
store  accounting  is  a  special  feature  of  this  course.  The  work  out- 
lined in  the  text-book  to  be  done  by  the  student  has  been  taken 
from  actual  accounts  kept  in  the  different  kinds  of  business  men- 
tioned.    Prerequisites,  Accounting  1  and  2. 

Winter,  9:30;  12  I 

5.  Corporation  Accounting.  The  formation  of  a  corporation 
and  its  operation;  the  records  of  the  secretary  and  the  accounts 
growing  out  of  the  minutes,  etc.;  the  accounts  affected  by  issuing 
certificates  of  stock,  their  transfer,  their  surrender;  additional 
stocks,  dividends,  changing  from  partnership  into  corporations,  etc.; 
methods  of  preparing  for  publication  financial  statements,  etc.    Pre- 


requisite, Accounting  3. 


Spring,  9:30;   12  M. 


6.  Accounting  Procedure.  Installation  of  accounting  systems; 
exposition  of  the  modern  counting  house  methods  and  business  prac- 
tices; theory  of  accounts  and  its  adaptability  in  practical  work;  ac- 
counts which  give  the  business  man  at  a  glance  the  commercial  rat- 
ing to  which  the  creditor  is  entitled;  books  of  original  entry;  analy- 
sis of  accounts  of  trades,  corporations,  executors,  etc.;  depreciatioi 
of  current  assets;  liabilities;  fixed  and  working  capital;  expert 
methods  of  opening  and  closing  accounts  in  various  lines  of  trade; 
realization  and  liquidation  of  accounts;  statements  of  affairs  of  in- 
solvent debtors;  statements  establishing  commercial  rating  and 
credit;  a  consideration  of  personal  and  impersonal  accounts;  methods 
of  combining  accounts  for  quick  and  accurate  consideration  of  the 
condition  of  the  business,  etc.  Winter,  10.30;    12  M. 

7.  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Accounting.  A  complete  exposi- 
tion of  the  methods  of  accounting  which  relate,  principally,  to 
banks  and  trust  companies.  A  short,  complete  course  is  given  in 
the  details  of  bank-bookkeeping,  illustrating  the  various  forms  and 
blanks  used  in  up-to-date  banks.  The  accounting  of  the  trust  com- 
pany as  agent,  trustee,  and  underwriter,  is  illustrated  and  exempli- 
fied. In  connection  with  the  lectures  in  this  course,  blanks  and 
forms  collected  from  the  best  regulated  banks  and  trust  companies 
in  the  country,  are  examined  by  the  students.  One-half  course.  Pre- 
requisite, Accounting  3.  Winter,  11:30;  12  M. 

8.  Executors  and  Trustees.  Financial  reports  of  executors  and 
trustees;  the  legal  rights  and  duties  of  trustees  and  executors  as 
they  relate  to  accounting;   the  vouchers  necessary  for  an  executor; 
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cases  in  which  the  vouchers  may  be  excused;  the  proper  accounting 
methods  of  executors  and  trustees;  apportionment  between  the  prin- 
cipal and  income  at  the  initiatory  stage  of  an  estate;  the  termina- 
tion of  a  beneficiary's  interest;  difference  between  the  accounting 
!  of  an  executor  and  a  proprietor;  executor's  accounts  by  both  single 
and  double  entry;  the  three  divisions  of  accounts  and  the  significance 
>of  each;  the  various  kinds  of  estates  and  how  treated;  the  disposi- 
:ion  of  personal  and  real  property;  what  a  trustee  can  do  and  what 
ae  can  not  do  from  an  accountant's  standpoint.  One-half  course. 
Prerequisite,  Accounting  2.  Spring,  11:30;  12  M. 

9.  Practical  Banking.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the 
student  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  inside  workings  of  a 
bank,  and  of  the  laws  regulating  the  national  and  state  banks.  The 
subjects  treated  are  depositors,  resources,  loans  and  discounts,  cir- 
culating notes,  credit  and  commercial  paper,  accommodation  pap.er, 
checks  and  bills  of  exchange,  branch  banking,  the  duties  of  officers 
and  clerks,  the  liabilities  of  officers,  directors  and  stockholders,  and 
bank  management  in  general.     Prerequisite,  Accounting  3. 

Spring,  11:30;  12  M. 

10.  Corporation  and  Trust  Company  Finance.  An  exposition 
of  the  financial  organization  and  conduct  of  large  corporations;  the 
accounting  necessary  in  railroad  and  industrial  combinations  and 
mergers;  a  review  of  the  laws  and  customs  that  govern  the  financial 
management  of  foreign  corporations;  the  proper  basis  for  the  capi- 
talization of  a  corporation;  legislation  affecting  the  financial  affairs 
of  corporations;  the  various  forms  of  incorporations  adopted  by  in- 
dustrial companies;  the  advantages  to  the  corporations  of  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  bonds  and  stocks;  the  relations  of  subsidary  com- 
panies and  corporations;  receiverships,  bankruptcy,  and  reorganiza- 
tion.    Prerequisite,  Accounting  7.  Winter,  11:30;   12  M. 

11.  Railroad  Accounting.  Station  Work.  This  course  is  de- 
signed to  train  young  men  for  railroad  station  agents.  The  course 
covers  the  entire  work  done  in  a  railroad  freight  station  from  the 
loading  of  cars  to  the  minutest  detail  in  the  office  work.  The  stu- 
dent learns  station  work  as  it  is  carried  on  today  by  the  use  of  a 
complete  set  of  vouchers  like  those  used  by  the  B.  &  O.  and  Pennsyl- 
vania railroads.  The  technical  work  embraces  the  classifying  of 
freights,  rating,  auditing,  checking,  adjusting  discrepancies,  excess 
tonnage,  demurrage,  routing,  apportioning  rates,  etc.  Text,  Graden 
System  Railroad  Technical  Training.        Prerequisite,  Accounting  1. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  10:30;  12  M. 

12.  Railroad  Accounting.  General.  An  examination  of  the 
system  of  accounting  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  compli- 
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cated  railroad  methods  of  modern  times,  embracing  organization, 
capitalization,  speculation,  rate  making,  competition,  pooling,  con- 
solidation and  general  stock  manipulation,  etc.  Prerequisite,  Ac- 
counting 5  and  11.  Winter,  12  M. 


COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY  AXD  HISTORY  OF  COMMERCE 

Professor  Atkesox 


1.  Commercial  Geography.  A  description  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  with  special  reference  to  the  production,  manufacture,  trans- 
portation, and  exchange  of  articles  of  trade.  A  general  outline  of 
the  countries  of  the  world;  soil,  climate,  agricultural  products,  for- 
ests, manufactories,  quarries,  mines,  centers  of  industry,  foreign 
relations,  ways  of  communication,  social  relations  and  conditions, 
imports,  exports,  and  markets.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
study  pf  the  United  States:  area,  climate,  position,  population,  natu- 
ral resources,  raw  products,  manufactures,  waterways,  railways,  sea- 
ports, exports,  imports,  reasons  for  rapid  growth  of  western  cities, 
industrial  possibilities.     Adams'   Commercial  Geography. 

Fall,  10:30;  6  M. 

2.  History  of  Commerce.  History  of  commerce;  methods  of 
exchange  in  ancient  times;  shipping  of  the  ancients;  fairs  and  mar- 
kets; results  of  maritime  discoveries;  changing  the  commercial 
routes;  international  treaties  affecting  commerce;  scientific  and  in- 
dustrial discoveries  affecting  commerce;  trade  restrictions;  consuls 
and  modern  commerce;  boards  of  trade;  stock  and  produce  ex- 
changes; modern  modes  of  preparing  and  shipping  articles  of  mer- 
chandise; circulation  of  commodities  between  cities  and  countries; 
trade  statistics;  dependence  of  manufactures  upon  producers  of  raw 
material;  nomenclature  of  commerce.  Webster's  History  of  Com- 
merce. Spring,  10.30;  6  M. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW 

Professor  Welley 

For  detailed  announcement  of  these  courses,  see  College  of  Law 
under  Departments  of  Instruction. 


STEXOGRAPHY 

Mb.  Collett 

1.  Theory.  Fundamental  principles;  special  attention  to  the 
execution  of  consonants;  thorough  drills  in  the  use  of  vowels  and 
vowel  positions;   word  signs  and  special  phrasing;   cumulative  prin- 
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ciples;    modifications   of   consonants   and   affixes.      Pitman-Howard's 
Shorthand  Manual.     Prerequisite,  English  3. 

Fall,  8:30;  Winter,  9:30;  Spring,  10:30;  30  M. 

2.  Cumulative  Phrasing.  A  continuation  of  course  1.  Cumu- 
lative principles  and  affixes  are  introduced  in  their  natural  order; 
cumulative  phrasing;  special  contractions  and  special  phrasing,  etc. 
Pitman-Howard's  Shorthand  Manual. 

Fall,  10.30;  Winter,  8:30;  Spring,  9:30;   30  M. 

3.  Speed  Practice  and  General  Dictation.  Letter  writing,  speed 
practice,  and  writing  after  general  dictation;  writing  testimony  and 
argument,  a  special  feature;  special  attention  to  each  student  to 
prevent  speed  practice  from  destroying  accuracy  of  notes,  etc. 

Fall,  9:30;  Winter,  10:30;  Spring,  8:30;   30  M. 

4.  Court  Reporting.  This  is  a  special  course  in  court  report- 
ing for  students  who  have  completed  courses  1,  2,  and  3.  This  work 
is  given  in  connection  with  the  moot  court  in  the  College  of  Law. 
The  student  is  appointed  court  stenographer  by  the  judges  of  the 
court,  and  reports  the  cases  tried  in  that  court  and  in  the  justices' 
court  of  the  same  department.  Duplicate  reports  are  submitted  for 
inspection.  This  gives  the  student  actual  practice  in  court  reporting, 
as  required  by  the  West  Virginia  law.  In  addition  to  this  actual 
practice,  daily  drills  are  given  to  acquire  speed  in  writing  and  tran- 
scribing testimony,  etc.     Brown's  Court  Reporting. 

TYPEWRITING 

Mr.   Collett 

1.  Typewriting.  The  Smith  Premier  machine  is  used  for  in- 
struction and  practice.  The  instruction  includes  thorough  drills  on 
the  various  exercises  outlined  in  the  text.  This  furnishes  the  student 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  the  machine,  which  is  essen- 
tail  in  its  adjustment.     Barnes'  Touch  Typewriting. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  8:30  to  12:30;  30  M. 


XI    PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 


THE    PREPARATORY    SCHOOL   AT    MORGANTOWN 


THE  FACULTY 

ALFRED  JARRETT  HARE,  A.M.,  Principal  and  Professor  of  the  Latin 
Language  and  Literature 

SIMEON  CONAN.T  SMITH,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English 

DAVID  DALE  JOHNSON,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English 

BERTHA  BROWNING  PURINTON,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Mathematics 

DRUSILLA    VICTORIA    JOHNSON,    A.M.,    Assistant    in    Greek    and 
Mathematics 

Other  Instructors  Giving  Courses  in  This  School 

ALEXANDER    REID    WHITEHILL,    Ph.D.,    Professor    of    Chemistry 

FREDERICK    WILSON    TRUSCOTT,    Ph.D.,    Professor   of    Germanic 
Languages  and  Literature 

JOHN  BLACK  JOHNSTON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology 

JAMES  MADISON  BURNS,  Major  U.  S.  Army,  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics  and  Commandant  of  Cadets 

HENRY  SHERWOOD  GREEN,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Langauge 
and  Literature 

JOHN  NATHAN  SIMPSON,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 

WALTER  LINWOOD  FLEMING,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History 

WILLIAM   JACKSON   LEONARD,   Associate   Professor  of   Fine  Arts 

CHARLES  COLLIER  HOLDEN,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages 

THOMAS   CARSKADON   JOHNSON,   B.   S.  Agr.,   A.  M„  Instructor  in 
Botany 

WILLIAM   MICHAEL   BAUMGARTNER,   A.B.,   Instructor  in    German 

MADISON  STATHERS,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages 
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JAMES  EDGAR  LAREW  ,  B.S.C.E.,  Instructor  in  Physics  and  Geology 
ANTHONY  WENCEL  CHEZ,  Director  of  Physical  Training 
LOUISE  FERRIS  CHEZ,  Assistant  Director  of  Physical  Training 
IRA  FRANCIS  NESTOR,  Student  Assistant  in  History 
MARGARET  VIRGINIA  FOULK,  Student  Assistant  in  English 
MAUD  LOUISE  FULCHER,  Student  Assistant  in  American  History 

INFORMATION 

This  is  distinctly  a  preparatory  school  and  aims  primarily  to 
prepare  young  men  and  young  women  for  the  freshman  class  of  the 
University.  The  course  of  study  is  such,  however,  that  any  one  who 
has  successfully  completed  it,  will  have  received  a  fairly  liberal 
education. 

Thoroughness  is  imperatively  insisted  upon  in  every  department, 
and  the  quality  of  the  work  rather  than  the  quantity  thereof  is  uni- 
formly demanded.  The  standard  of  scholarship  is  such  that  only 
young  people  of  studious  habits,  reasonably  fair  ability,  and  a  will- 
ingness to  work  should  seek  admission.  A  young  man  or  woman 
who  has  a  record  of  failure  in  other  schools  is  not  likely  to  succeed 
here. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age 
and  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  branches  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  state.  They  should  be  prepared  to  pass  a 
creditable  examination  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  geography, 
English  grammar,  and  arithmetic.  Applicants  for  admission  from 
an  accredited  preparatory  school  will  receive  credit  for  work  done 
in  such  school  in  the  various  subjects  listed  on  page  54  of  this 
catalogue,  upon  the  presentation  of  a  correct  application  blank 
properly  filled  out  and  signed  by  the  head  of  such  school. 

The  discipline  is  mild  and  reasonable,  but  firm.  Young  people 
who  do  not  choose  to  study  and  to  deport  themselves  as  ladies  and 
gentlemen  will  be  summarily  dismissed.  The  preparatory  depart- 
ment is  not  a  reform  school. 

Special  pains  are  taken  by  the  principal  and  his  assistants  to  ren- 
der the  school  life  valuable  and  pleasant  to  those  who  are  under 
their  care.  Preparatory  students  have  all  the  advantages  of  the 
University  library,  lectures,  cadet  corps,  gymnasium,  athletic 
grounds,  etc. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


BOTANY 

Mr.  T.  C.  Johnson 

For  announcement  of  courses  in  botany,  see  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  under  Departments  of  Instruction. 

CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Whitehill 

Courses  1,  2,  and  3  may  be  offered  for  credit  in  the  Preparatory 
School.  For  further  announcement  of  these  courses,  see  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  under  Departments  of  Instruction. 

ENGLISH 

Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Smith 

1.  Grammar  and  Composition.  This,  with  the  following  course, 
involves  a  practical  drill  in  orthography,  punctuation,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  grammar.  Composition  work  is  based  upon  the  reading 
and  study  of  selections  from  some  American  authors. 

Fall,  9:30;  Winter,  8:30;  Mr.  Johnson,  10  M. 

2.  Grammar  and  Composition.     Continuation  of  course  1. 

Winter,  9:30;  Spring,  8:30;  Mr.  Johnson,  10JH. 

3.  Elementary  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  In  this  and  the  two 
following  courses,  careful  drill  in  reproduction  and  original  compo- 
sition is  continued.  In  each  course  one  of  the  English  or  American 
classics  is  studied  closely.  Exercises  in  oral  composition,  in  writing 
paraphrases  and  amplifications,  in  the  meaning  and  use  of  words, 
and  in  construction  of  sentences  and  paragraphs,  are  based  on  the 
reading.  Spring,  9:30;  Fall,  8:30;  Mr.  Johnson.  10  M. 

4.  Elementary  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  Continuation  of 
course  3.  Fall,  10:30;  Winter,  8:30;  Mr.  Smith,  13  W. 

5.  Elementary  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  Continuation  of 
course  4.  Winter,  10:30;   Spring,  8:30;  Mr.  Smith,  13  W. 

6.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  In  this,  and  the  following  course, 
careful  drill  in  composition  is  continued,  embracing  a  study  of  the 
sentence,  the  paragraph,  the  theme,  diction,  the  figures  of  speech, 
and  the  important  forms  of  prose  and  poetry.  In  each  of  these 
courses  one  of  the  English  or  American  classics  is  studied  closely 
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in  class,  and  book  reviews  and  outlines  are  prepared  of  other  re- 
quired readings.  Some  attention  is  paid  to  the  review  of  grammati- 
cal principles  and  to  the  history  of  the  English  language. 

Spring,  10:30;  Fall,  8:30;  Mr.  Smith,  13  W. 

7.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.      Continuation  of  course  6. 

Fall,  10:30;  Winter,  11:30;  Spring,  8:30;  Mr.  Johnson,  10  M. 

8.  English  Literature.  A  study  of  some  of  the  English  classics 
prescribed  in  the  college  entrance  requirements.  As  far  as  prac- 
ticable this  work  in  literature  is  made  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the 
knowledge  already  gained  from  the  study  of  rhetoric.  Critiques  and  re- 
views. Winter,  10:30;  Spring,  11:30;  Mr.  Johnson,  10  M. 

9.  English  Literature.     Continuation  of  course  8. 

Spring,  10:30;  Fall,  11:30;  Mr.  Johnson,  10  M. 
Note. — Students    will    not   be   admitted    to    courses    8    and    9    until 
they  have  credit  for  all  the  preceding  courses. 

FRENCH 

Assistant  Professor  Holden  and  Dr.  Stathers 
Courses    1    to    6   may   be   offered   for   credit   in   the   Preparatory 
School.     For  detailed  announcement  of  these  courses,  see  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  under  Departments  of  Instruction. 

SPANISH 

Dr.  Stathers 

Courses  1,  2,  and  3  may  be  offered  for  credit  in  the  Preparatory 
School.  For  detailed  announcement  of  these  courses,  see  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  under  Departments  of  Instruction. 

GERMAN 

Professor  Truscott  and  Mr.  Baumgartner 
Courses   1   to   6   may  be   offered  for  credit   in  the   Preparatory 
School.     For  detailed  announcement  of  these  courses,  see  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  under  Departments  of  Instruction. 

GREEK 

Professor  Green  and  Miss  Johnson 

Courses  1  to  6  may  be  offered  for  credit  in  the  Preparatory 
School.  For  detailed  announcement  of  these  courses  see  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  under  Departments  of  Instruction. 
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HISTORY  AND  CIVICS 

Professor   Fleming 

The  following  courses  are  intended  to  present  a  general  outline 
of  the  field  of  history  and  to  furnish  a  suitable  introduction  to  the 
college  courses  in  history.  The  course  in  civics  gives  a  part  of  thi 
preparation  required  of  students  who  desire  admission  to  the  col- 
lege courses  in  political  science.  Preparatory  students  are  advis< 
not  to  take  more  than  one  course  in  history  or  civics  in  one  ten 

1.  History  of  Greece.  An  outline  study  of  Greek  history,  witl 
special  reference  to  the  development  and  peculiar  characteristic* 
of  Greek  civilization.  Fall,  8:30;  2  M 

2.  History  of  Rome.  An  outline  study  of  Roman  history  fron 
the  founding  of  Rome  to  47  6  A.  D.  Winter,  8:30;  2 

3.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History.  A  general  survey  of  the 
history  of  western  continental  Europe  from  the  break-up  of  th< 
Roman  empire  to  the  present  time.  Spring,  8:30;   2 

4.  History  of  England.  An  outline  of  English  history  fron 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present.  The  founding,  unfolding,  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  English  nationality,  and  the  growth  of  English  insti- 
tutions. Fall    11:30;   22  W 

5.  United  States  History.  A  general  course  of  narrative  anc 
political  history  required  for  admission  to  all  college  courses  ir 
United  States  history.  Winter,  11:30;   22  W 

6.  Civics.  West  Virginia  and  the  Nation.  This  course  pre 
sents  an  outline  of  (1)  the  government  of  West  Virginia;  (2)  th( 
structure  of  the  federal  government  and  the  methods  of  governing 
under  it;  and  (3)  the  rights  and  duties  of  American  citizens.  Pre 
requisite,  course  5.  Spring,  11:30.  22  W 

LATIN 

Professor  Hare 

1.  Etymology.  Chase  and  Stuart's  First  Year  in  Latin,  page* 
9-104.  Fall,   8:30  and  11:30;   Spring,  8:30;    11  M 

2.  Syntax.  Chase  and  Stuart's  First  Year  in  Latin,  pages  104 
180.  Winter,  8.30  and  11:30;   11  M 

8.  Cratio  Obliqua,  and  Caesar  (Book  I,  Ch.  1-29).  Chas< 
and  Stuart's  First  Year  in  Latin,  completed.       Spring,  11:30;   11  M 

4.  Caesar's  Gallic  War  (Books  I  and  II).       Fall,  10:30;   11  M 

5.  Caesar's  Gallic  War   (Books  HI  and  IV). 

Winter,  10:30;   11  M 
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6.  Cicero's  Orations  against  Cataline  I,  II,  and  EH. 

Spring,  10:30;   11  M. 

7.  Cicero's  Fourth  Oration  against  Catiline,  the  Oration  for 
.rchias,  and  the  Aeneid  of  Virgil,   (Book  I).  Fall,  9:30;   11  M. 

8.  Virgil's  Aeneid   (Books  II,  III,  and  IV.). 

Winter,  9:30;  11  M. 

9.  Virgil's  Aeneid  (Books  IV,  V,  and  VI). 

Spring,  9:30;   11  M. 

Latin  Composition  is  required  once  a  week  in  courses  7,  8, 
id  9. 

Allen  and  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar,  revised  edition,  is  used 
1  courses  4-9. 

The  courses  must  be  taken  in  the  order  named. 

MATHEMATICS 

Mrs.  Purinton  and  Miss  Johnson 
Algebra 

1.  Algebra  to  Highest  Common  Divisor.  Milne's  Academic 
lgebra  to  page  115. 

Fall,  10:30;   Spring,  8:30;  Mrs.  Pukinton,  3  M. 

2.  Algebra  to  Involution.  Milne's  Academic  Algebra  to  page 
4.  Winter,  10:30;  Mrs.  Purinton,  3  M. 

3.  Algebra  to  Ratio  and  Proportion.  Milne's  Academic  Al- 
bra  to  page  325. 

Spring,  10:30;  Fall,  11:30;  Mrs.  Purinton.  3  M. 

A  second  section   of   Algebra   1,   2,   and   3   is  formed  when  the 

■ass  is  large.  Miss  Johnson,  7  M. 

4.  Algebra.  Simple  equations,  discussion  of  problems,  zero 
id  infinity,  inequalities,  involution,  theory  of  exponents,  radicals, 
ladratic  equations,  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions,  to 
idetermined  coefficients.  Wells'  University  Algebra,  pages  103-304. 

Fall,  8:30;   Mrs.  Purinton.  3  M. 
Spring,    8:30;   Miss  Johnson,  7  M. 

Geometry 

5.  Plane  Geometry,  Rectilinear  Figures,  and  the  Circle.  Wells' 
ane  Geometry,  Books  I,  and  II. 

Fall,  9:30;  Mrs.  Purinton,  3  M. 

6.  Plane  Geometry  completed.  Wells'  Plane  Geometry,  Books 
f-V«  Winter,  9:30;  Mrs.  Purinton,  3  M. 
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PHYSICS 

Mr.    Larew 

1.  Elementary  Physics.  Recitations,  supplemented  by  ex- 
periments and  laboratory  exercises.  One  exercise  per  week  at  least 
is  devoted  to  individual  laboratory  work.  Rowland  and  Ames' 
Elements  of  Physics.     Prerequisite,  Plane  Geometry  1. 

Fall,  8:30;   11  S 

2.  Elementary  Physics.     Continuation  of  course  1. 

Winter,  8:30;  11  S. 
Courses   1    and    2     will     satisfy    the   entrance     requirements  in 
physics.     For  more  detailed  statement  as  to  these  courses  see  page 
105. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

Mr.  Larew 

Elementary  Course.  Credit  for  this  course  is  given  only  as  a 
preparatory  course.  Fall,  Spring,  10:30;   30  S. 

PHYSICAL    TRAINING 

Director  Chez  and  Mrs.  Chez 

For  the  announcement  of  work  in  physical  training  for  both 
men  and  women,  see  page  103. 

By  an  order  of  the  regents,  physical  training  is  required  of  all 
young  men  in  the  Preparatory  School  in  the  Fall  term  of  each  year. 
A  regulation  suit  is  required.  This  suit  consists  of  a  blacl? 
quarter-sleeve  jersey,  black  knee  tights,  long  black  stockings,  and 
white   gymnasium   shoes. 

PHYSIOLOGY 


Dr.  Simpson 

1.  Elementary  Physiology.  Fall,  Spring,  9:30;   2 
For  advanced  or  well-matured  preparatory  students,  or  for  co 

lege  students. 

2.  Elementary  Physiology.     Continuation  of  course  1. 

Winter,  9:30; 

ZOOLOGY' 

Professor  Johnstox 

1,  2,  and  3.     General  Zoology.     The  aim  of  these  courses  is  t 

acquaint  the  student  with  the  chief  types  of  animal  structure  an 

with   the   general    principles   of   biology.      Lectures   and   laborator 

work. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,   8:30;    IT  ^ 
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THE    PREPARATORY    SCHOOL    AT    MONTGOMERY 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

C.  E.  HAWORTH Chaibman 

THOMAS  C.  MILLER Secretary 

D.  C.  GALLAHER Treasurer 

THE  FACULTY 

JOSIAH  KEELY,  A.M.   (A.B.  West  Virginia  University,  A.M.  Harvard 
University),  Principal,  Mathematics  and  Drawing 

G.  W.  CONLEY,  A.B.     (West  Virginia  University),  Latin  and  Physics 

MABELLE  SCOTT,  B.S.    (E.  Aull  Seminary,  Missouri),  English 

HARRIET  CUTTS,  A.B.    (West  Virginia  University),  Geography  and 
Algebra 

LUCY  NORVELL,  A.B.    (State  College,  Kentucky),  French 

ELLA  WHITE,    (Teachers'  Diploma,  Cincinnati  Conservatory),  Music 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Preparatory  School  of  the  West  Virginia  University  at 
Montgomery,  in  Fayette  county,  was  established  under  the  pro- 
vision of  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  February  15,  1895.  The 
Montgomery  heirs  donated  two  acres  of  ground  for  the  erection  of 
suitable  buildings,  and  the  school  was  opened  to  students  on  Jan- 
uary 4th,  1897. 

The  state  superintendent  of  schools  and  two  regents  chosen 
from  among  the  regents  of  the  University  exercise  control,  though 
the  entire  board  may  decide  upon  matters  of  importance. 

The  course  of  study  at  Montgomery  is  confined  strictly  to  the 
regular  University  preparatory  work  and  to  such  work  in  the  com- 
mon branches  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  study  of  the  higher 
branches. 

The  dormitory  feature  of  the  Montgomery  school  is  perhaps  its 
strongest  claim  to  the  patronage  of  the  more  immature  students  of 
the  state.  Board  at  the  dormitory  is  ten  dollars  per  school  month. 
Rooms  are  furnished  by  the  state. 
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SCHEDULE   OF   STUDY 


The  work  required  to  complete  the  prescribed  preparatory  course 
covers  a  period  of  three  years,  with  an  additional  year  for  those 
who  are  not  well  prepared  in  the  common  branches,  or  who  are 
not  able  to  advance  rapidly. 


Fall 

Drawing 

English 

Physical  geography 

Latin 


First  Year 


Winter 

Drawing 
English 
Physiology 
Latin 


Spring 

U.  S.  history 
English 
Algebra 
Latin 


Algebra 
English 

Greek  or  German 

Latin,  French,  or 

Greek  history 


Second  Year 

Algebra 
English 

Greek  or  German 
Latin,  French,  or 
Roman  history 


Algebra 

English 

Greek  or  German 

Latin,  French,  or 

English  or  botany 


Plane  geometry 
Latin  or  French 
English 

Physics,  Greek,  or 
German 


Third  Year 

Plane  geometry 
Latin  or  French 
English 

Physics,   Greek, 
or  German 


Solid  geometry 
Latin  or  French 
English  or  Botany 
Physics,  Greek, 
or  German 


To  such  as  may  require  it,  work  will  be  given  in  elementary 
algebra,  arithmetic,  civil  government,  United  States  history,  single 
entry  bookkeeping,  and  physiology. 


EQUIPMENT 

The  building  consists  of  a  main  structure  with  two  wings  and  is 
situated  on  an  eminence  southwest  of  and  overlooking  Montgomery, 
Fayette  county,  a  thriving  town,  with  a  population  of  about  2,000. 
The  main  building  and  the  first  floor  of  the  western  wing  are  used 
for  school  purposes.  All  are  connected  by  broad  corridors.  The 
furniture  is  modern  and  convenient.  An  auditorium  and  four 
smaller  rooms  for  music  or  recitations,  occupy  the  second  floor 
of  the  main  building.  The  buildings  are  tasteful  in  design  and 
convenient  in  arrangement,  with  all  the  modern  equipments,  such 
as  electric  lights,  water  supply,  telephone,  electric  bells,  etc. 
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ATHLETICS 

The  principal  has  direct  supervision  of  athletics  and  the  school 
has  always  sent  out  teams  representative  of  the  student  body.  The 
foot-ball  and  base-ball  teams  are  thoroughly  equipped  and  practice 
grounds  are  in  sight  of  the  buildings.  Croquet  and  tennis  grounds 
form  part  of  the  school  property,  and  the  assembly  hall  is  cleared 
for  classes  in  dumb-bell  and  Indian  clubs  during  the  indoor  months. 
Instruction  is  given  daily  on  horizontal  and  parallel  bars. 

EXPENSES 

Fees 

The  Preparatory  School  at  Montgomery  is  free  to  all  students  of 
West  Virginia,  the  only  fee  being  an  incidental  fee  ($1.50  per 
term)  which  aids  in  meeting  the  liabilities  of  the  school,  for  which 
no  appropriation  has  been  made.  This  fee  is  due  at  the  beginning 
of  each  term  of  the  year  and  must  be  paid  not  later  than  two  weeks 
after  entrance.  The  time  of  entrance  does  not  affect  the  obligation 
to  pay  this  fee  each  term  for  which  the  student  is  enrolled. 

Board 

Boarding  at  the  dormitory  costs  $10  per  school  month,  payable 
in  advance. 

Heating  and  Light 

The  dormitory  is  heated  by  steam  and  the  students  are  fur- 
nished with  lights  free  of  charge. 

Total  Expenses  for  the  Year 

Boarding $100.00 

Washing 10.00 

Laundry 5.00 

Incidental  fees 4.50 

Books  and  Stationery 6.50 

Total $126.00 
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THE    PREPARATORY    SCHOOL   AT    KEYSER 


LOCAL  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

JUDGE  F.  M.  REYNOLDS  J.  H.  MARKWOOD 

X.  J.  CROOKS 
F.  H.  BABB,  Secretary  and  Treasures  of  the  Board  oe  Regents 

THE  FACULTY 

THOMAS  WILLIAM  HAUGHT,  A.   B.    (West  Virginia  University), 
Principal,  Mathematics 

JAMES    CLARK   SANDERS,   A.B.    (West   Virginia   University),    Vice 
Principal,  Physics  and  Chemistry 

MRS.  IDA  FLORENCE  MEXEFEE,    (Wheeling  Female  College),  His- 
tory and  Physical  Geography 

JAMES  WILLIAM  HORN,  A.B.,  (West  Virginia  University)     English 
and  Latin 

ERVIN  LEECH  ANDERSON,  A.B.  (West  Virginia  University),  French 
and  German 

ROBERT  RAYMON  MILLER     (Rochester  Normal  University) ,    Com- 
mercial Branches 

ELSIE  REESE   HOFFMAN,    (Student  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music),  Piano 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

PURPOSE 

The  Keyser  Preparatory  School  has  been  established  primarily 
to  fit  young  men  and  women  for  entrance  to  the  courses  of  the 
West  Virginia  University.  However,  careful  attention  is  given  to 
directing  the  work  of  students  who  may  find  it  impossib^r  to  enter 
upon  a  college  course  after  leaving  school. 

TERRITORY  ALLOTTED 

In  establishing  the  school  the  state  Legislature  allotted  to  it 
eight  counties  as  its  distinctive  territory, — Grant,  Mineral,  Hardy, 
Hampshire,  Preston,  Pendleton,  Tucker,  and  Randolph.  This  allot- 
ment  was   made   because  it   was   supposed   that   the   school   would 
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linaturally  draw  most  of  its  students  from  the  counties  most  con- 
venient to  it.  It  is  not  confined  to  this  territory,  however;  students 
ire  admitted  from  all  parts  of  the  state  and  from  other  states. 

PLANT 

Grounds. — Xo  more  beautiful  school  site  is  to  be  found  any- 
vhere  in  West  Virginia  than  that  upon  which  the  Keyser  Preparatory 
School  stands.  It  is  a  historic  one,  being  "Old  Fort  Hill,"  upon 
which  stood  a  union  fortification  in  the  time  of  the  civil  war.  It 
affords  a  splendid  view  of  the  famous  and  beautiful  New  Creek 
ralley  on  one  side;  and  on  the  other,  of  the  Back-bone  Ridge  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains  across  the  Potomac  in  Maryland.  Here,  Colonel 
Thomas  B.  Davis,  of  Keyser,  generously  donated  seventeen  acres 
of  land  to  be  used  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and  to  be  beautified 
as  a  campus. 

Buildings. — A  school  building  has  been  erected  that  is  in  keep- 
ng  with  the  site  upon  which  it  stands.  It  is  a  commodious  brick 
and  stone  structure,  built  in  the  most  modern  style  of  school  archi- 
:ecture,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  com- 
pete school  buildings  in  the  state.  The  basement  of  this  building 
:ontains  the  gymnasium  and  eight  rooms  used  for  chemical  and 
physical  laboratories,  locker  rooms,  bath  rooms,  etc.  On  the  first 
floor  are  the  offices  of  the  principal,  the  study  hall,  the  library,  and 
five  recitation  rooms.  On  the  second  floor  are  two  halls  for  the  use 
of  the  literary  societies,  three  recitation  rooms,  and  the  large  assem- 
bly hall.  This  building  is  furnished  throughout  with  attractive  and 
lurable  furniture,  and  the  departments  are  equipped  with  all  neces- 
sary apparatus. 

COURSES   OF  STUDY 

There  are  two  regular  courses  offered — the  classical  preparatory 
and  the  engineering  preparatory.  The  classical  preparatory  course 
prepares  for  admission  to  the  University  course  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts;  the  engineering  preparatory  course  prepares 
for  admission  to  the  University  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering,  or  Bach- 
elor of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  These  courses  are  made  to 
conform  as  closely  as  possible  to  those  offered  in  the  Preparatory 
School  at  Morgantown.  As  at  present  outlined,  they  cover  a  period 
of  three  years. 

For  students  who  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  enter  one  of 
the  regular  courses,   a  year  of   sub-preparatory   work  is   arranged. 
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Students  deficient  in  only  part  of  the  work  in  this  sub-preparatory 
year  are  allowed  to  make  up  their  deficiencies  and  at  the  same  time 
to  pursue  such  studies  in  one  of  the  regular  courses  as  they  are 
able  to  carry. 


SUB-PREPARATORY   COURSE 


Fall 

Arithmetic 

English 

Physical  geography 


Winter 

Arithmetic 
English 
Physiology 
American  history 


Spring 

Civil  government 
English 
American  history 


CLASSICAL.  PREPARATORY  COURSE 


Fall 

Latin 
English 

English   history 
Algebra 


Greek  or  German 

English 

Latin  or  French 

Algebra 


Greek  or  German 

Latin  or  French 

Physics 

Solid  geometry 


First  Year 

Winter 

Latin 

English 

Greek  and  Roman 

history 
Algebra 

Second  Year 

Greek  or  German 

English 

Latin  or  French 

Plane  geometry 

Third  Year 

Greek  or  German 
Latin  or  French 
Physics 
Trigonometry 


Spring 

Latin 
English 

General  history 
Algebra 


Greek  or  German 

English 

Latin  or  French 

Plane  geometry 


Greek  or  German 
Latin  or  French 

Physics 


ENGINEERING  PREPARATORY  COURSE 
First  Year 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

English 

English 

English 

English  history 

Greek   and   Roman 

Bookkeeping 

Algebra 

History 

Algebra 

Free  hand  drawing 

Algebra 

Free  hand  drawing 

Free  hand  drawing 
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English 

German  or  French 

Algebra 


Second  Year 

English 

German  or  French 

Plane  geometry 


English 

German  or  French 

Plane  Geometry 


German  or  French 
Chemistry 
Solid  geometry 


Third  Year 

German  or  French 

Chemistry 

Trigonometry 


German  or  French 
Chemistry 


COMMERCIAL.  COURSES 

In  connection  with  the  school  at  Keyser  a  commercial  depart- 
ment is  conducted  in  which  the  following  courses  are  offered: 
Business 

Shorthand  and  typewriting 
Teachers'  business 
Penmanship  and  drawing 


MUSIC 

A  two  years'  course  of  instruction  is  given  on  the  piano.  A 
thoroughly  trained  and  competent  teacher  is  provided  for  this  work. 
Instruments  are  furnished  free  for  practice. 

EXPENSES 

Fees 

No  tutition  is  charged  to  West  Virginia  students.  Students  com- 
ing from  other  states  are  required  to  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  $5.00  per 
term. 

An  incidental  fee  of  $1.25  per  term  is  charged  to  all  students. 

The  above  fees  and  tuition  charges  are  payable  at  the  time  the 
student  enters  the  school. 

Board  and  Lodging 

All  fees  collected  go  towards  paying  the  annual  expenses  of  the 
school,  for  which  no  appropriation  is  made.  The  price  for  table 
board  ranges  from  $8  to  $15  per  month;  furnished  rooms  from  $S  to 
$6  per  month.  The  price  paid  for  board  and  lodging  depends  upon  the 
tastes  and  means  of  the  individual  student. 


XII  THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  AGRI- 
CULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION 


STATION  COMMITTEE 

C.  B.  BABB  J.  R.   TROTTER  JXO.  B.  FINLEY 

STATION  STAFF 

JAMES  H.   STEWART,  A.M.,  Director  and  Agriculturist 
BERT  H.  HITE,  M.S.,  Vice  Director  and  Chemist 
JOHN  LEWIS  SHELDON,  Ph.D.,  Bacteriologist 
W.  E.  RUMSEY,  B.S.  Agr.;  Entomologist  in  Charge 
HORACE  ATWOOD,  M.S.  Age.,  Assistant  Agriculturist 
F.  B.  KUNST,  Assistant  Chemist 
FREDERICK  E.  BROOKS,  Special  Agent 
CARL  SCHURZ  FORKUM,  Assistant  Chemist 
ALEXANDER  REID  WHITEHILL,  Treasurer 
WILLIAM  J.  WHITE,  Clerk 
MARTHA  A.  STEWART,  Librarian 
ALICE  ENGLE,  Stenographer 

The  Experiment  Station  is  a  distinct  and  separate  department  of 
the  University,  and  was  established  by  the  Board  of  Regents  in  1887, 
by  authority  of  an  act  of  congress,  known  as  the  Hatch  Act,  which 
was  passed  on  the  2d  day  of  March  of  that  year.  The  funds  for 
carrying  on  the  operations  of  the  station,  with  the  exception  of  its 
earnings,  are  derived  wholly  from  the  general  government.  The 
aforesaid  act  in  section  2  fully  states  the  object  and  purposes  of  the 
Experiment  Station  as  follows: 

"That  it  shall  be  the  object  and  duty  of  said  experiment  station 
to  conduct  original  researches  or  verify  experiments  on  the  physi- 
ology of  plants  and  animals;  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  severally 
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subject  with  the  remedies  for  the  same;  the  chemical  composition 
of  useful  plants  at  their  different  stages  of  growth;  the  comparative 
advantages  of  rotative  cropping  as  pursued  under  varying  series  of 
crops;  the  capacity  of  new  plants  or  trees  for  acclimation;  the 
analysis  of  soils  and  water;  the  chemical  composition  of  manures, 
natural  or  artificial,  with  experiments  designed  to  test  their  compar- 
ative effects  on  crops  of  different  kinds;  the  adaptation  and  value  of 
grasses  and  forage  plants;  the  composition  and  digestibility  of  the 
lifferent  kinds  of  food  for  domestic  animals;  the  scientific  and  econom- 
ic questions  involved  in  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese;  and  such 
Dther  researches  and  experiments  bearing  directly  on  the  agricultural 
industry  of  the  United  States  as  may  in  each  case  be  deemed  advisable, 
having  due  regard  to  the  varying  conditions  and  needs  of  the  respec- 
tive states  and   territories. " 

Bulletins  and  annual  reports  setting  forth  results  of  experiments 
and  investigations  conducted  at  the  station  are  published  for  gratui- 
tous distribution,  and  will  be  mailed,  free,  to  any  citizen  of  the 
state  applying  for  them.  The  station  invites  correspondence,  sug- 
gestions, and  advice  from  farmers  and  others  interested  in  this  work, 
and  all  such,  with  reference  to  bulletins,  experiments,  or  any  matter 
relating  to  agriculture,  will  be  welcomed  and  will  receive  careful  and 
prompt  attention.  Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the 
director  of  the  station. 


DEGREES,  DIPLOMAS,  AND 

PRIZES 


Commencement,  June  28,  1906 


CANDIDATES   FOR   DEGREES 
i 

Master  of  Arts 

Minnie  Lee  Goff  Clarksburg 

A.  B.,  West  Virginia  University,  1904 

Dwight  Eggleston  McQutlkin  Shepherdstown 

A.  B.,  West  Virginia  University,  1904 

Bachelor  of  Arts 


Annie  Reynolds  Austin 
Franklin  Marion  Brand 
Margaret  Buchanan 
Robert  Lee  Cole 
Mary  Coplin 
Charles  Sumner  Crow 
Frank  Cutright 
Bruce  Davis 
William  Colver  Gist 
Lawrence  Benjamin  Hill 
Clark  Frank  Hinman 
Frank  Batson  Kunst 
Dana  Paul  Miller 
Birk  Smith   Stathers 
Harriet  Talbot  Stalnaker 
Jesse  Ray  Tuckwlller 
Ella  May  Turner 
Grace  Minette  Watkins 

A  B.,  WilsonCollege  ,  1900. 


Pa. 


Lewisburg 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Wheeling 

Boothsville 

Point  Marion. 

Sago 

Van   Voorhis 

Wellsburg 

McKim 

Somerville,   Mass 

Primtytown 

Fairmont 

Weston 

Martinsburg 

Lewisburg 

Shepherdstown 

Grafton 


Bachelor  of  Science 


Howard  Mark  Ernst 

A.  B.,  Berea  College.  1904. 


Thompson.   Ohio 
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Bachelor  of  Laws 


I  ugh  Samuel  Byeer 
llbert  Jackson  Collett 

>RRIN    BRYTE    CONAWAY 

A.  B..  West  Virginia  University,  1903 

George  Webster  Coffield 
'orval  Rogers   Daugherty 

A.  B.,  West  Virginia  University,  1904 

janiel  Dawson 

A.  1 '..,  West  Virginia  University,  1903 

Iarry  Friedman 
)aniel  Myron  Greene 

A.  B.,  West  Virginia  University,  1905 

ames  Davis  Gronninger 
Iector  Kenzie  MacQuarrie 

A.  B.,  Franklin  College,  1904 

'.ichard  mcsherry  price 
ohn  Guy  Prichard 
edediah  Waldo  Robinson 

A.  B.,    West  Virginia  University,  1905 

Ierschel  Hampton  Rose 
Wilbur  Jackson  Strader 
'rescott  Cushing  White 

A.  B.,  West  Virginia  University,  1891 

-ton  Goff  Young 


Philippi 
Beverly 
Alma 

Peabody 
Donora,   Pa. 

Charleston 

Grafton 

East   Greenwich,   R.   I. 

Charleston 
Baddeck,  X.  S. 

Charleston 

Rivesville 

Grafton 

Mannington 

Beverly 

Morgantown 

Craigmoor 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering 


jugene  hlldt  barnhardt 
William  Smith  Downs 
Kelson  Hammond  Duval 
amuel  Francis  Hammer 
ames  Edgar  Larew 
Iarshall  Woodrow  McDonald 
Payne  McCormick  Miller 
.arle  Walton  Reiley 

Maxwell  Schrader 


Shepherdstown 
Martin  sburg 
WelLsburg 
Connor,   Pa. 
Greenville 
Charles   Town 
Dilliner,    Pa. 
Hinton 
Lubeck 


Bachelor  of  Science   in  Mechanical   Engineering 


i>ward  Luther  Dudley 
harles  Alexander  Ellison 

.LEXANDER    HARDIE    FORMAN 
LAY  ASHBELL   GlBSON 

ll  Golden  Millan 
amuel  Slater  Tuckwiller 


Grafton 

Hans  Creek 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Mannington 

Lewisburg 
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Doctor  of  Medicine 


Solomon  Granville  Moore  Belington 

A.  B.,  West  Virginia  University,  1904 

George  Lewis  Pence  Pence  Springs 

Isaac  Walter  Umbel  Glade  Farms 

Bachelor  of  Agriculture 

Glenn   Johnson   Moomau  Franklin 


CANDIDATES  FOR  DIPLOMAS  AND  CERTIFICATES 


Diploma  of  Graduation  in  Law 


Arthur  Arnold 
Hugh  Barclay 
John  William  Byars 
Ira  Voorhees  Cowglll 
Benjamin   Stuart   Honecker 
John  Claude  Keister 
Anthony  Fielding  McCue 
Chauncey  St.  Clair  McNeill 
Charles   Sherman  Pettit 
Frederick  Lawrence  Shinn 
John  Cornelius  Southern 
Ralph  Franklin  Staubley 
Odell   Scott   Tennant 
Howard  Judson  Wilcox 


Piedmont 

Carmichaels,  Pa. 

Alverton,  Pa. 

Coldstream 

Wheeling 

Upper  Tract 

Persinger 

Morgantown 

Sutton 

Morgantown 

Adamston 

Martinsburg 

Morgantown 

Honesdale,    Pa, 


Diploma  in  Piano 


Stanhope  Ordway  Crane 
Luclle  Ware   Elliott 


Kingwood 
Terra    Alta 


Teachers'    Certificate   in   Piano 


Lucy  Belle  Johnson 
Emma  Ward 


Morgantown 
Huttonsville 


Commercial  Certificate 


Arthur  Nelson  Allender 
Josephine  Tanquary  Colbert 
Anna  Gans   Sturgiss 


Grafton 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 
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PRIZES  AXD  HONORS 
The  Inter-Society  Prizes 

Declamation,  Columbian  Society 

Wixifred  Lee  McFarlaxd,  Music Vanderbilt,   Pa. 

Oration,  Parthenon  Society 

Paul  Griffith  Armstrong,  Junior  Diploma  Law. .  .Bamrock,  O. 
Essay,  Parthenon  Society 

Chesxey   Macaulay   Ramage.    Junior Fairmont 

Debate,  Columbian  Society 

Orpha  Clark  Lewis,  Junior  Diploma  Law Aberdeen 

Joseph   Fraxklix   Marsh,   Junior  Harrisville 

The  Regents'  Prize  in  Composition 

Fraxklix   Mariox   Braxd.    Senior Morgan  town 

The  Elkins'  Prizes  in  Greek 

Walter    Miller    Parker,    Special Huntington 

Second 

Johx  Calvix  Ely,  Freshman Morgantown 

The  James  F.  Thompson  Prize  in  Anatomy 

Arthur  Clyde  Knight.  Freshman  Medical Mt.  Clare 

The   Tax-  Commission  Prize 
Charles  Tubxeb  Ckow,   Senior   Point  Marion,  Pa. 

The  Inter-Collegiate  Debate 

Subject: — Resolved,  that  the  federal  government  should  have  control 
over  the  foundation  and  operation  of  all  corporations  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce. 

Affirmative  team,  victorious  over  Wooster  University: 

Orpha  Clark  Lewis.  Junior  Diploma  Law Aberdeen 

Walter    Miller    Parker,    Special Huntington 

Stephex    Goodloe    Jacksox,    Junior Jane    Lew 

Negative  team,  defeated  by  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania: 

Baxter  Moxroe  Whaley,  Junior  LL.  B Finch 

Ira  Voorhees  Cowgill,  Senior  Diploma  Law Coldstream 

d  Lawrexce   Shixx,   Senior  Diploma  Law Morgantown 

The   Dulles'    Prizes   in   Debating 

First 

Stkphf.x  Goodloe  Jacksox 
Second 

Walter   Miller    Parker 
Baxter  Moxroe  Whaley 
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COMMENCEMENT  AND  CONVOCATION  SPEAKER! 

Commencement,  June,  1906,  Aethub  T.  Piebson,  D.  D.,  New  York  City 
Summer  School  Convocation,  Richabd  S.  Holmes.  D.  D.,  Philadelphia 
Fall  Quarter  Convocation,  Josiah  Stboxg,  New  York  City 
Winter  Quarter  Convocation,  Ebxest  Thompson  Seton.  New  York  City 
Spring  Quarter  Convocation.  Kebb  Boyce  Tuppeb,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  New 
York  City 


STUDENTS 


NOTE. — The  names  of  all  students  in  the  University  are  printed 
in  alphabetical  order  in  four  lists.  The  first  comprises  all  students 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  College  of  Engineering  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  College  of  Law  the 
College  of  Medicine,  the  School  of  Music,  the  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
and  the  Summer  School.  The  names  of  those  students  in  the  four- 
>ear  course  in  medicine  who  are  now  completing  their  course  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  are  also  given 
at  the  end  of  the  list.  The  second  list  includes  all  students  in  the 
Preparatory  and  Commercial  Schools  at  Morgantown.  The  third 
and  fourth  lists  give  the  names  of  the  students  in  the  Preparatory 
Schools  at  Montgomery  and  Keyser,  respectively.  Following  each. 
student's  name  there  are  given  his  class  and  the  course  of  study 
which  he  is  pursuing  or  the  degree  for  which  he  is  a  candidate. 
The  word  freshman,  sophomore,  etc.,  following  the  student's  name 
indicates  his  rank  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1907.  Students 
whose  names  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  ranked  as  fresh- 
men, but  are  conditioned  in  one  or  more  preparatory  subjects. 

COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS  GIVING  DIPLOMAS 


-on,    Fleming   Newman 
len,  Edward  Alburtis 
/en,  Hugh  Miller 
lender,  James  Guy 
/ender,  Arthur  Nelson 
/ison,    John    Bruce 
/man,  Andrew  Jackson 
/man,  George  Karl 
/ilung,  Daisy 
/ios,  Rhoda  Annis 
/derson,  Bertha  Etna 
Zdris,  Irene  Marie 
buckle,  Mary  Hale 
/ustrong,  Jessie  Myrtle 
Ziakuki,  Sessan 


Summersville 

Shinnston 

Wheeling. 

Grafton 

Grafton 

Claysville,   Pa. 

Parkersburg 

Lorentz 

Buckhannon 

Fairmont 

Leechburg,   Pa. 

Morgantown 

Lewisburg 

Morgantown 

Moshingi  Kiota,  Japan 


Senior,    Dip.   Law 

Special,  S.  S. 

Freshman,   B.   S.   E.   M. 

Freshman,  LL.   B. 

Special,    S.    S. 

Junior,    Dip.    Law 

S.  S.  M. 

Junior,  A.  B. 

S.   S.   M. 

S.   S.   M. 

S.    S. 

Music 

S.  S. 

Music. 

Grad.,    Ph.    D. 
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Armstrong,  Paul  Griffith 
Arnett,  Grace  Amelia 
Arnold,    Edna 
Arnold,   Gohen   Clarke 
*Atkeson,  Mary  Meek 
Atkeson,  Leda  Cordelia 
Augir,    Ozro    Gaius 
Babb,   Haven  Chester 
Bailey,  Sebie, 
Bailey,    Edith 
Baker,  Grace  Juliette 
Baldwin,   Theo  Waddell 
Ball,  Barnetta 
Bannister,   Fred  Raymond 
Barb,  George  Clarence 
Barker,   Shelby  Aaron 
Barnes,    Hugh    Cooper 
Bassel,  Maude 
*Bates,  Robert  Lee 
Batten,  Henry  Clay 
Battles,    Ruth    Gladys 
Baumgartner,  Vincent  Victor 
Baumgartner,   William   M. 
Baushke,  Daniel  William 
Baxter,  Grace 
Bayliss,   William  Garnett 
Beall,   Charles  Clediss 
Beaumont,  Arthur  B. 
Beaumont,    John   Herbert 
Beaumont,   Catherine 
*Becker,  Thomas  Henry 
Beer,  Blanche 

Behrens,  Edward  Chas.  W. 
Bell,  Reppa 

Bell,    Alexander    Deacon 
Beneke,   George  Claus 
Bennett,  Clyde  Mortimer 
Berry,  John  Charles 
Berry,  Curtis  Sterrett 
Best,  Fannie  Rebecca 
Betz,  Mary  Maud 
Biddle,    Milton    Scott 
Biddle,    Grace    Carrie 
Biersach,  Elise 
Billingsley,  Jay  Edgar 


Bannock,  Ohio 
Morgantown 
Weston 
Buckhannon 
Buffalo 
Buffalo- 
Grafton 
Falls 

Buckhannon 
Morgantown 
Morgan  town 
Cameron, 
Elizabeth, 
Morgantown 
Fairmont 
Morgantown 
Fairmont 
Lost  Creek 
Kearneysville 
Morgantown 
Morgantown 
Morgantown 
Morgantown 
Elkins 
Davis 
Dunloop 
Morgantown 
Morgantown 
Morgantown 
:iorgantown 
Bluefield 
Belington 
Sherrard 
Morgantown 
Morgantown 
Morgantown 
Morgantown 
Wheeling 
Wheeling 
Grafton 
Martinsburg 
Morgantown 
Morgantown 
Morgantown 
Cross  Roads 


Senior,  Dip.  Law 

Music. 

Special,   A.    and 

Junior,   A.   B. 

Freshman,  A.  B. 

Freshman,  A.  B. 

S.  S.  M. 

Senior,   Dip.   Law 

S.    S. 

Art. 

Music 

Music 

Special,   S.   S. 

Music 

S.  S. 

Bar    Law 

Sophomore,  M.  E. 

S.  S. 

Freshman,   A.   B. 

Senior,    Dip.    Law 

Music 

Sophomore,  B.  S.  M, 

Graduate,    A.    M. 

Senior,    Dip.    Law 

S.  S. 

Senior,  M.  E. 

Vet.   Science,  Agr. 

Music 

Music 

Music 

1st   Year,   Med. 

S.   S. 

Special,   Agr. 

Special,  S.  S. 

Sophomore,  M.   E. 

Senior,   LL.   B. 

Junior,  C.  E. 

Senior,  A.  B. 

Freshman,  M.  E. 

S.   S. 

Special,  S.  S: 

S.  S. 

Art 

Choral   Soc,   Music 

Freshman,  C.  E. 


List  of  Students 
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BImyer,   AJice  Virginia 

nan,  Howard  Milton 
3  hop,  Ida  May 
3ck,  Jennie  Clare 
3ck,  Louis  Eckert 
3ek.  Edward  Virtue 
3ir.  Herbert  McClaskey 
3ir.  Harry  Cocherille 
3  k,   Edward    Sidney 
3;gess,  Clinton  Tippy 
js,   Walter   French 
3  gess,  Dora 
3  afield,  Ruby  Clare 

John  Stanley 
3  d,   Sirus   Orestes 
}>  d,  Marcus  Orran 
3-  ghner,  Emma 
3'ghton,   Laura  Mae 

John  William 
3«ers,  Charles  Albert 
3(d,  Esther  Gertrude 
lid,  Eliza  Allen 

on,  Fred  Leonidas 
Emma  Ethel 
kle,  James  Downey 
Jdes,  Frank  Morris 
Johnson  Camden 
rd    Walton  Kirk 
Arthur  Kent 
Hid,  Willa  Xorvella 

Franklin  Marion 
irhtwell,  Grace 

well,  William  Delancy 
Martha 
:'  k,  Eleanor 

Anna  Washington 
Bpks.  Alonzo  Beecner 
Virginia  May 
Beatrice  Jane 
:r»*n,  Charles  Crawford 
George  Whitaker 

James  Samuel 
Ernest  Arden 
r "  n.  Mary  Margaret 


Shepherdstown 

Lykens,  Pa. 

Shanghai 

Salem 

Salem 

Elizabeth 

Weston 

Harrisville 

Clarksburg 

Davis 

Sandyville 

Davis 

Grafton 

Rosbysrock 

Sardis 

Wheeling 

Morgantown 

Morgan  town 

Morgantown 

Wheeling 

A  [organ town 

Beckley 

Fairmont 

Morgan  town 

Piedmont 

Piedmont 

Clarksburg 

Morgantown 

Buckhannon 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

New   Brighton,   Pa. 

New   Brighton,   Pa. 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

French  Creek 

Charleston 

Kingwood 

Buffalo 

Wheeling 

Wikel 

Bluefield 

Point  Pleasant 


S.  S. 

Senior,    Dip.    Law 

S.  S. 

S.   S.   M. 

S.   S.   M. 

S.   S.   M. 

Senior,   Dip.   Law 

Special,  Med. 

Junior,  A.  B. 

Senior,   A.    B. 

Bar  Law 

S.   S.  M. 

S.  s. 

s.  s. 

Special,  S.  S. 

Freshman,  C.  E. 

Special,  A.  B. 

Choral  Soc,  Mus. 

Music 

Junior,  B.  S.  M.  D. 

S.  S.  M. 

Music 

Special,  C.  E. 

S.  S. 

Special,  C.  E. 

Senior,  B.  S. 

Special,  A.  &  S. 

Choral  Soc,  Mus. 

Senior,    M.    E. 

S.   S. 

Senior,   LL.   B. 

Music 

Junior,  Dip.  Law 

Choral  Soc,  Mus. 

Music 

Special,  A.  &  S. 

Special,   Agr. 

S.  S. 

Music 

Special,  Agr. 

Freshman,  M.  E. 

Junior,  M.  E. 

Junior,  C.  E. 

Music 
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Buchanan,   Aaron   Moore 
♦Buchanan,    Lester 
Bullard,  Archie  Hupn 
Burdine,  Ruth 
Burkhardt,   Marie  Louise 
Burkhardt,   Mathilda  M. 
Burns,  Evalyn  Sage 
Burns,  Corwin  Sage 
Burnside,  Samuel  Edgar  W. 
♦Burnside,  Morris  C. 
::<Burrell,  Howard  Kenwell 
Callaghan,    Ada 
Callison,  James  George 
Calvert,  Jasper  Newton 
Camp,  David  Jesse  Holland 
Campbell,  Minnie 
Campbell,  Harriett  Zelena 
Campbell,  John  Edgar 
♦Campbell,  Harry  Lucas 
Carle,   Ethel 
Carlin,  Leo 

Carman,  Elizabeth  Gordon 
Carman,  Emma  Pruden 
Carr,  Louis  Arnold 
Carroll,  Hardin  Duval 
Carter,   Lizzie  Moore 
Cassell,    Grace    Albertine 
Cather,  Wilbur  Earl 
Cavalier,  Bertha  Agnes 
Chadwick,  Mary  Francis 
Chadwick,  Vincent  David 
Chalfant,   Frankie 
Chez,  Anthony  Wencel 
Chilton,  Samuel  Blackwell 
Chipps,  Joseph  Newton 
Chipps,  Franklin  Henry 
Chorpening,  Alice  Ethel 
Christie,  Mary  Virginia 
Christie,  Carney  Pitcher 
Clayton,    Elizabeth 
Clemans,   Clermont  Delbert 
Clifford,  Lucy  Clare 
Cobun,  Miles  Lincoln 
Cobun,   Bessie  Jane 
Coen,  Elwood 


Morgantown 

West   Alexander,    Pa. 

Wheeling 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Good  Hope 

Point  Pleasant 

Weston 

Delphi 

Huntington 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Burnsville 

Charleston 

Moundsville 

Moundsville 

Eatons 

Smithfield 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Clarksburg 

Masontown 

Holly   Grove 

Grafton 

Grafton 

Wallace 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Amos 

Morgantown 

Charleston 

Uffington 

Morgantown 

Clarksburg 

Fairmont 

Fairmont 

Kingwood 

Clarksburg 

Clarksburg 

Morgantown 

Masontown 

St.  Marys 


S.  S.  M. 

1st  Year,  Med. 

Freshman,   C.   E. 

Art. 

Music 

Music 

Senior.  A.  B. 

Freshman,  A.  B. 

Bar  Law 

Freshman,   M.   E. 

Freshman,  C.  E. 

S.   S. 

2nd    Year,    Med. 

Special,  M.  E. 

Special,  Agr. 

S.  S. 

s.  s. 

Senior,  LL.  B.,  S.  S. 

Freshman,  C.  E. 

S.  S. 

Sophomore,  A.  B. 

Special,  A.  &  S. 

Special,  A.  &  S. 

Senior,  Dip.  Law 

Vet.  Science.  Agr. 

S.  S. 

S.  S. 

Sophomore,    A.    B. 

Music 

Music,  S.  S. 

Music,  S.  S. 

Music. 

Senior,  A.  B. 

Bar  Law 

S.  S. 

Choral    Soc,   Mus. 

Music,  S.  S. 

Music 

Freshman,  A.  B. 

Music,  S.  S. 

Special  S.  S. 

Special,  A.  &  S. 

Music 

Music 

Special,  Med. 


List  of  Students 


>6q 


)ffroth,  William  Bruce 
->loord,  Francis  Carlton 
)lCOrd,  Edward  Clark,  Jr. 
>Mett,  Albert  Jackson 
)llier,  Glenn  Albert 
>mley,  Ella  Bertha 
mpton,  Elma  Pearl 
me,  Jessica  Gardiner 
mlon,  Theresa  Regina 
mnell,  Anna  Virginia 
mway,  Estella  Virginia 
-oke,  Elizabeth  Josephine 
)ombs,  Edith  Elwood 
^oper,  Cora 
)oper,  Victor  Fry 
>oper,  Homer  Eber 
>oper,  Mary  Hannah 
)rbin,  Helen   Marjorie 
>re,  Lewis  S. 
>:nett,   Guy   Morgan 
•rnwell,  James  Strother 
•rnwell,  Austin  B. 
•urtney,   Francis   Lee 
•urtney,  Wilma  Marie 
•urtney,  John  David 
rney,  Grace  Olive 
•urtney,  Catherine 
•urtney,  Lizzie  Lee 
urtney,  Crystal 
x,  Winifred 

John  Harrington 
Lawrence  Morgan 
x,  Margaret  Elizabeth 
'  t,  Xan  Leigh 
jaig,  Mary  Ella 
(ane,  Stanhope  Ordway 
•ewson,  George  Grant 
'oss,  James  Cleveland 
•uikshank,   Winifred 
•  umrine,  Rhoda 
jumrine,  Martha 
'  mmins,  Carroll  Elbridge 
[  mmins,  George  Harold 
'nningham,  Lottie  Eleanor 
'nningham,  Luda 


Keyser 

St.  Albans 

St.  Albans 

Beverly 

Ceredo 

Morgan  town 

Keyser 

Eaton,  N.   Y. 

New  Cumberland 

Morgantown 

Randall 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Crossville,   Tenn. 

Morgantown 

Mt.  Morris,  Pa. 

Fries,   Va. 

Elkins 

Belington 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Scrafford 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Fairmont 

Fairmont 

Kingwood 

Xew  Cumberland 

Utica 

Davis 

Huntington 

Morgantown 

Washington 

Wheeling 

Mannington 

Mannington 


Senior,  C.  E. 

Senior,  C.  E. 

Senior,  C.  E. 

Graduate,  A.   &  S. 

Junior,  M.  E. 
Music 

Freshman,   A.   B. 
S.  S. 

s.  s. 

Choral  Soc,  Mus. 

S.  S. 

Music 

Music 

S.  S. 

Senior,  Dip.  Law 

Senior,  A.  B. 

Sophomore,  A.  B. 

Music 

Sophomore,  A.  B. 

Senior,  A.  B.,  S.  S. 

S.  S. 

S.  S. 

Music 

Music 

Music 

Music 

Music 

Music 

Sophomore,  A.  B. 

S.  S. 

S.  S.  M. 

Choral  Soc,  Mus. 

Music 

Music 

S.    S.   M. 

Music 

Freshman,   M.  E. 

Special,   A.  &  S. 

S.  S. 

Music 

Music 

Sophomore,  A.  B. 

Freshman.   M.   E. 

Music 

Music 
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Cunningham,  Otto 
Curry,  Katherine  Blanche 
Curry,  Lenora  Virginia 
Dadisman,  Andrew  Jackson 
Dadisman,  Samuel  Houston 
Dague,  Carrie  Maude 
Dalinsky,  Isaac  Abraham 
Darling,  Anna  Belle 
Darnall,  Blanche 
*Davenport,  Arthur  T. 
Davies,  David  Gevillym 
Davies,  Phillip  John 
Davis,  Edward  Lewis 
Davis,  Henry  Winter 
Davis,  Marguerite 
Davis,  Walter  Oral 
Davis,  Nora 

Davis,  Maleta  Hasseltine 
Day,  Herman  Griffin 
Dayton,  Arthur  Spencer 
Dean,  Ernest  Clifford 
DeBerry,  Mary  Agnes 
Deffenbaugh,  Walter  S. 
Dent,  Charles  Cleyton 
Deulin,  Edna  Marie 
Devaney,  William  Bentle 
Devenny,  Thomas  Dondor 
♦Dickinson,  Marie  Louise 
Digby,  Cecil  Brown 
Dille,  James  Evans 
Dillinger,  Emma 
Dodrill,  R.  Moore 
*Donley,  William  Guy 
Dornan,  Ola  Melissa 
Dorsey,  Sylvia  Pearl 
Downs,  Harry  Allen 
Downs,   Harry  Rutherford 
Drane,  Robert  McVeigh 
Dunbar,  Frank  Colman 
Dyer,  Luther  Lee 
Eckman,  James  Roy 
Edgar,  Allen  Penick 
Edwards,  Mary  Dorothy 
Elliott,  James  Schober 
Ellis,  Wellington  Clark 


Leechburg,  Pa, 

Fairmont 

Fairmont 

Grafton 

Grafton 

Viola 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

French  Creek 

Charles  Town 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Richards 

Huntington 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

The  Plains 

Jane  Lew 

Morgantown 

Philippi 

Handley 

Oakland,  Md. 

Leechburg,.  Pa. 

Mona 

Randall 

Cannelton 

McDowell 

Morgantown 

Wheeling 

Morgantown 

Point  Marion 

Webster  Springs 

Shepherdstown 

New  Cumberland 

Moundsville 

Martinsburg 

Uniontown,  Pa. 

Piedmont 

Cincinnati,  O. 

Bolair 

Leechburg,  Pa, 

Academy 

Martinsburg 

Terra   Alta 

Newton 


Freshman,  M.  E 

S.  S. 

S.  S. 

S.  s. 

Special,  M.  E. 

Special,   A.   &   S. 

Music 

Special,  S.  S. 

S.  S. 

Freshman,   A.   B. 

Choral  Soc,  Mus. 

Choral  Soc,  Mus. 

Choral  Soc,  Mus. 

Special,  M.  E. 

Music 

Bar  Law 

S.  S. 

s.  s. 

Choral   Soc,    Mus. 

Senior,  A.  B. 

Freshman,  C.  E. 

S.  S. 

S.  S. 

Special,  Med. 

Music 

Freshman,    C.   E. 

Special,  C.  E. 

Freshman,  A.  B. 

Special,  M.  E. 

Freshman,  B.  S.  M.  I 

Music 

S.  S. 

Freshman,  M.  E. 

S.  S. 

S.  S.  M. 

Senior,  Dip.  Law 

Junior,  Dip  Law 

Senior,  LL.   B. 

S.  S. 

Bar  Law 

Freshman,  A.  B. 

Bar  Law 

Senior,  A.  B. 

Music 

Special,  Med. 


jlison,  Addison  Dimlap 
y.  Flora  Angelina  Brooks 
;y.  John  Calvin,  Jr. 
:nsley,  Joseph  Slathiel 
jigle,  Daisy  Wheatly 
]nst,  Howard  Mark 

p,  Charles  Lee 
•fJstill,  Davis  Hudson 

ans,  Elizabeth 
;>ans,  Lide  Allen 
vans,  John  Christler 
erley,  May 
vis,    Mary    Adelaide 
ust,  Wirt  Garie 
rierer,  George  Andrew 
Her,  Charles  Victor 
nberg,  Elmer  Behal 
nberg,  Fanny 
nberg.  Harold  Lewis 
nberg,  Leonore  Dorothy 
nch,  Guy  William 
ndley,  Ai  Judson 
ndlayson,  John  Kennedy 
nnell,  Virgil  Carl 

Harry  Newton 
tch,  Jessie  Johnson 
tch,  Katharine  Finnell 
tzgerald,  Thomas  Witt 
itzwater,  John  Roger 
ng,  Mary  Boyd 
i.  Rosa 
George  Billmyer 
nan.    Nyna 
reman,  Lawrence 
ler.  Callie 
ley,  Camden  Page 
•ster,  John  Thomas 

\  Edgar  Theodore 
•ulk,  Thomas  Bond 
ulk,  Margaret  Virginia 
tttz,  Winter  Reginald 
avel,  Mary  Stewart 
azier,  Luella 

iend,  Thomas  Henry  Holt 
ies,  Lorena  Mabel  Lee 
•leher,  Maud  Louise 


List  of  Students 

Hans  Creek 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Short  Creek 

Charles  Town 

Thompson,    O. 

Jeffery 

Charleston 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Xew  Cumberland 

Morgantown 

Wheeling 

Fairmont 

Reedsville 

Martinsburg 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Chester 

Clarksburg 

Sistersville 

Scenery   Hill,   Pa. 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Huntington 

Gad 

Morgantown 

Clarksburg 

Martinsburg 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Brandonville 

Lumberport 

Adamston 

Morgantown 

Huntington 

Huntington 

Cumberland 

Poca 

West  Alexander,  Pa. 

Morgantown 

Berkeley    Springs 

Livermore,   Pa. 
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Special,  Agr. 

S.  S.  M. 

Sophomore,  A.  B. 

Freshman,  M.  E. 

S.  S.  M. 

Senior,  C.  E. 

Bar  Law 

Freshman,   C.   E. 

Choral  Soc,  Mus. 

Music 

Freshman,  A.  B. 

S.  S. 

S.  S.  M. 

Freshman,  A.  B. 

S.  S.  M. 

Sophomore,  M.  E. 

Music 

Music 

Music 

Music 

S.  S. 

Bar  Law 

Sophomore,  A.  B. 

S.  S.  M. 

Choral  Soc,  Mus. 

Music 

Special 

Sophomore,   M.   E. 

1st  Year,  B.  S.  Agr. 

Music 

Sophomore,  B.  S. 

Junior,  A.  B. 

Freshman,  A.  B. 

Sophomore,  B.  S. 

Music 

Senior,  C.  E. 

S.  S.  M. 

Special 

Junior,  C.  E. 

Junior,  A.  B. 

Junior,  B.  S. 

Special,  A.  &  S. 

S.  S.  M. 

Music 

Sophomore,  A.  B. 

Junior,  A.  B. 
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Furbee,  Zeppa  May 
Furman,  Cecyle  Mayme 
Gallup,  Elizabeth  McLennan 
Garber,  Frankie  Folsom 
Garrison,  Lillian  Knight 
Gaskins,  Howard  Milton 
Gaskill,  Virginia 
Gatherum,  Robert 
Gautier,  Claude  Vernon 
Gawthrop,  Robert  Murray 
Gibbs,  Oscar  Franklin 
Gibson,  Frank  Llewellyn 
Gibson,  Emma  Florence 
Gibson,  Mary  Blanche 
Gillooly,  Thomas  Joseph 
Giorgessi,  Guiseppe 
Gist,  Maria  Anna 
Gist,  Florence  Davis 
Gist,   Joseph  »Applegate 
Gist,  William  Colver 
Glenn,  Joseph  M. 
Glenn,  Kate  Rachel 
Glenn,  Mary  Jane 
Goldbarth,  Irvin  Strauss 
Gorby.   Thomas  David 
Gotshall,  James  Henry 
Gould,  Richard  Jay 
Grant,  Justin  Frank 
Grayson,  John  Lee 
Green,  Barbee  Marcellus 
Green,  Ethel  Averill 
Gregg,  John  Morton 
Gregg,  Lucile  Chase 
Griffin,  Harry  Lewis 
Grimm,  Claude  E. 
Grimm,  Bruce  Fulton 
Grimsley,  Clara  Spencer 
Grose,  Edward  Rutherford 
Grose,  Nana  Virginia 
Grose,  Sylvester  Carson 
Grubbs,  James  Frew 
Grumbein,  John  Behny 
Gump,  Zana  Kathryn 
Guntner,  Herman,  Jr., 
Haddox,  Grace  Lee 


Grafton 

Cassville 

Morgantown 

Elkins 

Morgantown 

Flint 

Fairmont 

Gatewood 

Huntington 

Bridgeport 

Point  Pleasant 

Ivy  dale 

Scottdale 

Corley 

Roanoke 

Uniontown,  Pa. 

Wellsburg 

Wellsburg 

Wellsburg 

Wellsburg 

War  Eagle 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Charleston 

Majorsville 

Huntington 

Parkersburg 

Morgantown 

Sharpsburg,  Md., 

Lewisburg 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

St.  Marys 

St.  Marys 

Morgantown 

Sago 

Clay 

Sago 

Brownsville,   Pa. 

Morgantown 

Mannington 

Lazearville 

St.  Marys 


S.   S. 

Music 

S.  S.  M. 

S.  S. 

Music 

S.  S. 

Special.  S.  S. 

Senior,  C.  E. 

1st  Year,   Med. 

Special,  C.  E. 

Sophomore,   M.   E. 

S.  S.  M. 

s.  s. 

Special,  S.  S. 

Junior,  LL.  B. 

Special,  Medical 

Music 

Music 

Senior,  LL.  B. 

Graduate,  Special  S.  \ 

Bar  Law 

Music 

Music 

Junior,  Dip.  Law 

Special,  C.  E. 

Freshman.  M.  E. 

Special,  M.  E. 
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Kelley,  Edna  Marguerite 
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Kenamond,  Alva  Dayne 
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Lewisburg 

Junior 

Cass 

Junior 

Kasson 

Senior 

Smithfield,   Pa. 

Junior 

Rivesville 

Junior 

Good  Hope 

Senior 

Belington 

Junior 

Glovers  Gap 

Senior 

Connellsville,  Pa. 

Special 

Whites  Creek 

Junior 

Welch 

Senior 

White  Sulphur  Springs 

Senior 

Triadelphia 

Special 

West  Alexander,  Pa. 

Special 

Clarksburg 

Special 

Morgantown 

Senior 

Jarvisville 

Senior 

Beale 

Junior 

Middlebourne 

Senior 

Morgantown 

Senior 
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Allender,  Marie  Pearl 
Armstrong,  George  Albert 
Armstrong,  Ralph  Troxell 
Armstrong,  Marie  Louisa 
Armstrong,  Archie  Philip 
Austin,  Lloyd 
Austin,  Oakley 
Baily,  Frank  Morris 
Baker,  Marguerite 
Baker,  Charles  George 
Baker,  Plessie  Ocie 
Barbe,  Victor  E. 
Barnes,  George  Roscoe 
Barr,  Daniel  Henry 
Baumgartner,  Hugh  Homer 
Beckett,  Ray  Peck 
Bell,  John  Earl 
Bell,  Ernest 
Best,  Frank  Phillips 
Blair,  Samuel  Otis 
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Bonnifleld,   Lydia  Esther 
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Carden,  David  Lamont 
Calvert,   Charles   Hukill 
Campbell,  Ovid  Sylvester 
Carden,  Davd  Lamont 


Morgantown 

Triadelphia 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Elm  Grove 

Carmichaels,  Pa. 

Morgantown 

:rorgantown 

Cheat  Haven,  Pa. 

Morgantown 

Fairmont 

Irwin,  Pa. 

Morgantown 

Pickaway 

Jefferson,  Pa. 

Bula 

Morgantown 

St.  Albans 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Kingwood 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Halleck 

Morgantown 

Connellsville,  Pa. 

Pt.  Marion,  Pa. 

Wayne 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Cassville 

Philippi 

Zela 
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Second  Year 
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First  Year 
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First  Year 
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Second  Year 
Third  Year 
First  Year 
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Fourth  Year 
Third  Year 
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Physical  Training 
Physical  Training 
Third  Year 
Physical  Training 
Second  Year 
First  Year 
Physical  Training 
Physical  Training 
Physical  Training 
First  Year 
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Second  Year 
First  Year 
First  Year 
Second  Year 
Physical  Training 
First  Year 
Second  Year 
Commercial 
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arrell,  Emery 
ields,  Harry  Franklin 
isher.  Delbert   Sanford 


Morgantown 

Moundsville 

Peck's  Run 

Peck's  Run 

Spencer 

Kerens 

Littleton 

Burning  Springs 

Kingwood 

Morgantown 

Wheeling 

Bruceton  Mills 

Beckley 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Little  Falls 

Beechwood 

Wavei  ly 

Waverly 

Morgantown 

Cassville 

Pentress 

Cassville 

Portland,  Conn. 

Calis 

Morgantown 

Bristol,  Ind. 

Huntington 

Van  Voorhis 

Morgantown 

Ridge 

Terra  Alta 

Point  Marion,  Pa. 

White  Sulphur  Springs 

Point  Marion,  Pa. 

Point  Marion,  Pa. 

Wheeling 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Huntington 

Winchester,  Va. 
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Morgantown 

Morgantown 
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Second  Year 
First  Year 
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Third  Year 
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First  Year 
First  Year 
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First  Year 
First  Year 
First  Year 
First  Year 
Physical  Training 
First  Year 
Second  Year 
Second  Year 
Second  Year 
First  Year 
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Third  Year 
Second  Year 
Third  Year 
First  Year 
First  Year 
Third  Year 
Second  Year 
First  Year 
Special 
First  Year 
Special 
Firs*  Year 
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Second  Year 
Second  Year 
First  Year 
Special 
Commercial 
First  Year 
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Fleming,  Pauline  Bayles 
Fogleson,  Emma  Hazel 
Fry.  Ruth 

Gallaher,  Harold  Porter 
Gallanton,  William  Miller 
Gans.  Ray  Hall 
Garrison,  Norman  Morris 
Garrison,  Henry  Ott 
Gershman,  Alexander 
Gist,  Russell  Henderson 
Goff,   Shirley 
Gowler,  Eme  Marie 
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Grow,   George  Walker 
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Guseman,  Gladys 
Guseman,   Sadie 
Guseman,  George 
Guthrie,  James  Ray 
Hall,  Viola  Myrtle 
Hamilton,  William  Gail 
Hamilton,  Walter  J. 
Hanna,   James  Alexander 
Hanna,  Warren 
Hansel.    Samuel   Brown 
Hare,  James  Franklin 
Harper,  Willie  Glen 
Haworth,   James  Rodgers 
Headley,  Fred 
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Hennen,    Earl    Malcolm 
Herd,  Frank 
Henry,  Walter  Roscoe 
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Hodges,   Alexander   T. 
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Houston,   Ernestine  W. 
Houston,  Georgie 
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Wellsburg 
Walker 
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Parsons 
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Triune 
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Elkins 
Huntington 
Brock,  Pa. 
Dayton.  Ohio 
Morgantown 
Morgantown 
Morgantown 
Wellsburg 
Morgantown 
Fairmont 
Morgantown 
Morgantown 
Ravenswood 
Morgantown 
Mt.  Pleasant 
Fairmont 
Morgantown 
Welch 


Physical  Training 
Commercial 
First  Year 
First  Year 
First  Year 
Special 
Third  Year 
Commercial 
Commercial 
First  Year 
First  Year 
Physical  Training 
Third  Year 
Second  Year 
Third  Year 
Third  Year 
Third  Year 
Third  Year 
Second  Year 
Second  Year 
Commercial 
Fourth  Year 
First  Year 
Third  Year 
Fourth  Year 
First  Year 
Commercial 
Fourth  Year 
Fourth  Year 
Commercial 
Third  Year 
Commercial 
Third  Year 
Commercial 
First  Year 
Commercial 
Fourth  Year 
Physical  Training 
Commercial 
Second  Year 
Commercial 
Second  Year 
Fourth  Year 
Physical  Training 
First  Year 
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emison,  Lawrence  Lee 
pnifer,  Elizabeth  Margaret 
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adera,  Dorcas 
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anear,  Lillian  Ruth 
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arple,  Audrey  Ivan 

arple,  Festus  Oval 

arstiller,  Ottis  Grover 

artin,  Marguerite 

artin,  Virginia  Belle 

artin,  Earl  William 

ason,  Robbie  Burhl 

axwell,   Earl   Linsey 

ayer,  Fred  Blight 

Clung,  Walter  Hunter 
"Cormick,  Carlyle 
?Coy,  Sina 

Cutcheon,  Marjorie  Lea 
"Donald,  Brown 

Donald,  Logan 
"Gill^John  Morris 
-Gill,  William  Denny 


Middlebourne 

Morgan  town 

Morgan  town 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Wellsburg 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Bowlby 

Connellsville,  Pa. 

Allegheny,  Pa. 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Belleville 

Morgantown 

Mt.  Morris,  Pa. 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Everson,   Pa. 

Everson,   Pa. 

New  Martinsville 

Bazamo,  Cuba 

Princeton 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Moundsville 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Elkins 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Elkins 

Towanda,  Pa. 

Elkdale 

Morgantown 

Gladesville 

Morgantown 

Sycamore 

Sycamore 

Dawson,  Pa. 

W.  Brownsville,  Pa. 


Third  Year 
Physical  Training 
Commercial 
Physical  Training 
Commercial 
Third  Year 
Second  Year 
First  Year 
First  Year 
Commercial 
First  Year 
Second  Year 
Physical  Training 
Fourth  Year 
Fourth  Year 
Fourth  Year 
First  Year 
Physical  Training 
First  Year 
Fourth  Year 
Fourth  Year 
Commercial 
First  Year 
Physical  Training 
Physical  Training 
First  Year 
Physical  Training 
Fourth  Year 
Second  Year 
Second  Year 
Third  Year 
Physical  Training 
Physical  Training 
Commercial 
Physical  Training 
Fourth  Year 
First  Year 
First  Year 
Commercial 
First  Year 
Physical  Training 
First  Year 
Second  Year 
Third  Year 
Second  Year 
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McMinn,   Thomas  Roach 
McNeill,   Roland    Karl 
Mealy,  James  Gordon 
Means,    Gray   Goffe 
Meek,  Dunbar 
Mellon,  Edward  Knox 
Miller,  Alexander 
Miller,  James  Clifton 
Minor,  Helen  Elizabeth 
Moon,  Elizabeth 
Morris,   James  Thomas 
Morris,  Montezuma 
Morris,  Samuel  John 
Naylor,  Paul  Bartlett 
Newbrough,  Carl  Dale 
Xickell,   Don   Raymond 
Noland,  Emerson 
Norman,  Elsie  Mae 
Osterberg,  ^xel  Verner 
Page,  Budd  Weyer 
Palmer,  Frank  Depew 
Parker,  Clifford  Pollock 
Parker,   Jacob  Burns 
Patterson,  Marjorie  Bonner 
Pearcy,  Grace  Henrietta 
Peebles,  Richard  Elmore 
Pitzer,   Thomas  Clyde 
Pixler,  Goldie  Maud 
Posten,  Mildred 
Price,  Mildred  Louise 
Price,  Bertha  Ellen 
Quintero,  Angel   Manuel 
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Ross.  Hazel  Brown 


Jefferson,  Pa. 

Morgantown 

Morgan  town 

Grafton 

Catlettsburg 

Monaca,  Pa. 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Cassville 

Metz 

Morgantown 

Oakland,  Md. 

Morgantown 

Sinks  Grove 

Great  Cacapin 

Spencer 

Eskilstuna,  Sweden 

"Williams  town 

Morgantown 

Boonton,  N.  J. 

Winchester,  Va. 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Mannington 

Morgantown 

..iorgantown 

Morgantown 

Little  Falls 

Manita,  Porto  Rico 

Morgantown 

Union 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Wheeling 

Morgantown 

New  Martinsville 

Clarksburg 

Santiago    de   Cuba 

Hinton 

Uniontown,  Pa. 

Morgantown 


Third  Year 
First  Year 
Commercial 
Fourth  Year 
Commercial 
First  Year 
Second  Year 
Second  Year 
Physical  Training 
Physical  Training 
Fourth  Year 
First  Year 
Third  Year 
Fourth  Year 
Commercial 
First  Year 
First  Year 
Commercial 
Third  Year 
First  Year 
Commercial 
First  Year 
First  Year 
Fourth  Year 
First  Year 
Second  Year 
Fourth  Year 
Commercial 
Physical  Training 
Physical  Training 
Commercial 
Second  Year 
Commercial 
First  Year 
Fourth  Year 
Physical  Training 
Fourth  Year 
Fourth  Year 
Commercial 
Fourth  Year 
Second   Year 
Commercial 
Commercial 
Fourth  Year 
Physical  Training 
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ipert,  John  Broadus 
le.   Howard  Charming 
yre,  Robert  William 

:ott.  Thomas  Clay 
ott.  Clyde  Hutchison 
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Xuttall-burg 

Bramwell 

New  Haven 

Philippi 

Morgan  town 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Carmel 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Meadville 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Clarksburg 

Elm  Grove 

Charleston 

Walkersville 

Walkersville 

Morgantown 

Swanton,  Ohio 

Emon 

Rockford 

South   Charleston,    O. 

Clarksburg 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Little  Falls 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Organ  Cave 

Organ  Cave 

Organ  Cave 

Godfrey 

Elkins 

Metz 

Enterprise 

Williamsburg 

Morgantown 


First   Year 
Second   Year 
First  Year 
First  Year 
First  Year 
Third   Year 
Commercial 
Physical  Training 
Physical   Training 
Commercial 
Commercial 
Physical    Training 
Physical   Training 
Physical   Training 
Physical    Training 
Fourth  Year 
Second  Year 
Physical   Training 
Physical   Training 
First  Year 
First  Year 
Second  Year 
First  Year 
Second  Year 
Commercial 
First  Year 
Commercial 
First  Year 
Fourth   Year 
First  Year 
Commercial 
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Second  Year 
First  Year 
Physical   Training 
Physical   Training 
First  Year 
First  Year 
Second  Year 
First  Year 
Fourth  Year 
First  Year 
Third  Year 
Fourth  Year 
Physical   Training 
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Theakston,   Pauline 
Thomas,   Bessie  Maud 
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Toynbee,  Charles  Edward  P. 
Tucker,   Rietz   Courtney 
Turner,  James  Jackson 
Turner,   Phoebe 
Twyford,  George  Truman 
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Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Cassville 
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West  Union 
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Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Wheeling 

Van  Voorhis 

Morgantown 

Falling    Springs 
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Huttonsville 

Webster 

Grafton 

Philippi 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Burton 
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Morgantown 

Point  Marion,   Pa. 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Clifton  Mills 

Wheeling 

Wheeling 

Shinnston 

Shinnston 
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Morgantown 

Huttonsville 


Physical  Training 
Physical  Training 
Physical  Training 
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Third  Year 
Third  Year 
Third  Year 
Third  Year 
First  Year 
Physical   Training 
Physical   Training 
First  Year 
First  Year 
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Physical  Training 
Second    Year 
Physical   Training 
Second   Year 
First  Year 
Fourth  Year 
Second  Year 
First  Year 
Physical   Training 
Physical   Training 
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Physical   Training 
First  Year 
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Physical   Training 
Physical  Training 
First  Year 
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First  Year 
Fourth   Year 
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Second  Year 
First  Year 
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Xihoff,   Frank 
O'Brien,   Margaret 
O'Brien,  William 


Vanetta 

Vanetta 

Vanetta 

Montgomery 

Union 

Montgomery 

Deepwater 

Longaere 

Winterpock,  Va. 

Scranton,    Pa. 

Claremont 

Claremont 

Plummer's   Land'g,   Kt. 

Montgomery 

Maiden 

Longaere 

Montgomery 

Carbondale 

Garnet 

Handler 

Handley 

Erskine 

Montgomery 

Carbon 

Carbon 

Ansted 

Maiden 

Victor 

Victor 

Victor 

Montgomery 

West  Columbia 

West  Columbia 

Wyndall 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Kanawha  Falls 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Boomer 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 
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Ollom,   Harlow 
Patton,  Sadie 
Payne,   Gussie 
Payne,  Lizzie 
Payne,  Nelle 
Phillips,  Maud 
Pike,  Alice 
Pike.  Gladys 
Pike,   Sibbald 
Putney,  Gertrude 
Quesenberry,   Frances 
Quesenberry,   Marshall 
Quesenberry,    Nelle 
Quinn,  Georgia 
Ratliff,  Bessie 
Rigg,  Julia 
Schlaegel,   Philip 
Scott,  Margaret 
Settle,  Frank 
Settle,   Gertrude 
Settle..  Evelyn 
Sevy,  Ethel 
Sevy,  Russell 
Sherman, s  Vetrice 
Shirkey,   Sadie 
Shirkey,  Wilbur 
Simms,  Beulah 
Simms,  Lethea 
Simms,  Laughridge 
Smith,  Arlington 
Smith,  Frank 
Stafford,  Garnett 
Stanard,  Huffman 
Stidham,  Ella 
Stockton,  Sallie 
Stone,  Liva 
Stowers,  Julia 
Walker,  Nelle 
Waterstone,  Hyman 
Welch,  Guy 
White,  Creed 
Wilson,   Alma 
Wilson,  Bruce 
Wilson,  Leitch 
Wood,  Joseph 
Young,  Clayton 
Young,  Salome 


Montgomery 

Mt.  Carbon 

Deepwater 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Handley 

Handler 

East  Bank 

Handley 

Maiden 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Mt.  Carbon 

Kanawha  Falls 

East  Bank 

Handley 

Deepwater 

Deepwater 

Deepwater 

Handley 

Handley 

Marting 

Maiden 

Maiden 

Handley 

Summersville 

Boomer 

Scarbro 

Montgomery 

Eagle 

Enon 

Seney,  Ky. 

Boomer 

East  Bank 

Montgomery 

Winona 

Montgomery 

Handley 

Montgomery 

Cannelton 

Winifrede 

Winifrede 

Mucklow 

Hamlin 

Montgomery 
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Abernathy,    Otis    E. 
Arnold,  Charles 
Babb,  Helen  Margaret 
Bazzle,   Buenna  Ethel 
Bantz,  Lester 
Barger,  Eva 
Blackman,   Judson    S. 
Boseley,  B.  H. 
Boyd,  George 
Brosius,  John  R. 
Brown,  Icy 
Burke,  Bertha 
Burnap,  Bertie  Daily 
Carey,  Winifred 
Chrisman,  Aleene 
Coffroth,  Emile 
Coffroth.  Ray  Taylor 
Corder,  Odbert  E. 
Crabtree,  Lena  L. 
Cridler,  John  W. 
Cunningham.   Guy 
Cunningham,   Warren 
Dawson,  Bessie  E. 
Dayton,  Mabel 
Deakins,  Reginald 
Dilgard,   Katie 
Durrett,  Orvis  A. 
Edgell,  Grace 
Felton,  John  W. 
Felton,  Carrie  Esther 
Filler,  Eva  Pearl 
Friend,  Sadie 
Furbee,  Fred 
Gerstell,  Louise  S. 
Glover,  Douglas 
Gordon,  Eleanor 
Greenwade,  Marguerite 
Gurd,  William  H. 
Hamstead,  Edna  M. 
Harrison,  Mildred  Bryon 
Heed,  Carrie  Elizabeth 
Heffelfinger,  Frank  R. 


McCoole,  Md. 

Keyser 
Falls 
Keyser 
Luke.  Md. 
Petersburg 
Parsons 
New  Creek 
Henry 
Keyser 
Keyser 
Keyser 
Keyser 
Piedmont 
Keyser 
Keyser 

Somerset,   Pa. 
Bridgeport 
Keyser 
Piedmont 
Job 
Job 

Keyser 
Knobley 
Rowlesburg 
'    Gormania 
Belington 
Keyser 
Whetsell 
Whetsell 
Keyser 
Hoyes,   Md, 
Keyser 
Keyser 
Corinth 
Keyser 
Keyser 
Keyser 
Maysville 
Piedmont 
Elkins 
Hambleton 
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Heltzel,  James  Philip 
Henderson,  Nellie 
Hodges,  Harry  Curtis 
Hollen,  Nellie 
Hollis,  Milton  Ross 
Homan,  Mary  W. 
Homan,  Rosalie 
Hutson,  Louis  Cass  Hamill 
Inskeep,  Clyde  Clayton 
Inskeep,    Barkley   V. 
Johnson,  Nellie 
Johnson,  Mary  Belle 
Jones,  Bennie  Hamilton 
Jones,  Vivian  M. 
Kaplon,  Sarah 
Kephart,  Ray  A. 
Kephart,  Luther  A. 
Kidwell,   Cora  May 
King,  Robert  E. 
Koontz,  VanLiew   Louise 
Lauck,  Lee  G. 
Liller,  Margaret 
Liller,  Joretha 
Lowry,  Lawrence  C. 
Martin,  Purly  T. 
Mason,  Carrie  M. 
Maxfield,  Pauline  Wolfe 
McCrum,    Summers   Dailey 
McCrum,  Harold  Bernard 
McDowell,  Clyde  A. 
McNeill,  Inez 
Merryman,  Wessie 
Mohler,  May  P. 
Montgomery,  Fay 
Mulledy,  Lulu  B. 
Murphy,  Missouri 
Neff,  Irene 
Nefflen,  Myra  May 
Newcomb,  Georgia 
Patterson,   William 
Pell,  Jessie  L. 
Pritts,  Henry  J. 
Rees,  Elsie  Hoffman 
Ritzell,  Glendora  K. 
Rogers,  Etta 


Job 

Gormania 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Rowlesburg 

Ridgeville 

Ridgeville 

Blaine 

McCoole,  Md. 

McCoole,  Md. 

Keyser 

Corner 

Keyser 

Elk  Garden 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Keyser 

St.   George 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Aurora 

Aurora 

Thomas 

Old  Fields 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Romney 

Parsons 

Piedmont 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Gormania 

Austen 

Kitzmillerville,   Md. 

Reeses  Mills 

Keyser 

Keyser 
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Roberts,  Janie 
Rupenthal,  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Russell,    Katheryne 
Shafer,  Elza  Barton 
Sharpless,  Lola  May 
Sharpless,   Sarah  Catherine 
Sheetz,  Charles  Harry 
Shelly,  Georgia 
Shuey,  Nina  Virginia 
Shuman,  Vergie 
Souder,  Mary  R. 
Steiding,  Grace 
Steorts,  Aristotle 
Stevenson,  Mary 
Stump,  Golda 
Swisher,  Emma  Frances 
Taylor,  Helen  Katherine 
Teter,  Robert  L. 
Thompson,  Lonnie  V. 
Tibbets,   Charles 
Towsley,  Irving 
Tyler,  Emory  L. 
Ward,  Hubert 
Warner,  Leola  O. 
Watson,  Grace 
Wells,  Sargent 
Welton,  Ervin 
Whipp,    Bertha   A. 
Whipp,  Cora  Myrtle 
Whipp,  Mary  Myrtle 
White,  Herbert  H. 
Wilson,  Lillie  A. 
Wilson,Mary    Lucretic 
Winning,  May 
Woolf,  Andrew 
Workman,  Fidessa 
Workman,  Marion 
Zais,  Pearl 


Antioch 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Auvil 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Piedmont 

Hagans 

Keyser 

McCoole,    Md. 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Higginsville 

Rio 

Keyser 

Horton 

Three  Churches 

Beryl 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Hambleton 

Keyser 

Fellowsville 

Keyser 

Alaska 

Burlington 

Burlington 

Keyser 

Terra  Alta 

Keyser 

Bier,  Md. 

Elk  Garden 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Keyser 
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NUMBER  IN  FACULTY 


Professors    32 

Associate    Professors 5 

Assistant  Professors    5 

Instructors    14 

Assistants 9 

Student    assistants 3 

Library    staff 3 

Experiment  station  staff 11 

Total     84 

NOTE. — The  following  students,  though  not  regularly  ap- 
pointed as  members  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  University,  acted 
as  laboratory  assistants  during  the  year: 

In  Chemistry,  Frank  Morris  Boyles  and  Edgar  Reed  Lang 

In  zoology,  John  Thomas  West 


ENROLLMENT  IN  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Male        Female 
The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences: 

Candidates  for  degrees 13 

Special    students 16 

The  School  of  Music 2 

The  School  of  Sunday  School  Methods 2  2 

Students  not  registered  for  credit 2  7 

Re-enrolled  in  another  college  or  school.  ...  21 

Total     101  237  338 


11 

24 

13 

29 

29 

31 

32 

54 

113 

140 

39 

60 

Summary  of  Enrollment 
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ENROLLMENT  BY  STATES 


Morgantown  Montgomery  Keyser 


West  Virginia    1118 


Pennsylvania     

Maryland    

Ohio    

New  York 

Massachusetts 

Virginia     

Kentucky    

Connecticut    

Indiana    

District  of  Columbia 

Illinois    

Maine     

Michigan     

Nebraska    

Tennessee    

Sweden    

Japan     

Cuba 

Puerto   Rico 


6 
9 
5 

4 

•  ■ 
•j 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 


131 

1 


133 

1 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATIONS 


GENERAL  ASSOCIATION 


President 

Vice-President 

Secretary-Treasurer 


Frank  Cox,  '83 

C.  M.  Babb,  '75 

D.  M.  Willis,  '99 

Executive  Committee 


Morgantown,  W.  Va 
Falls,  W.  «Va. 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


I.  C.  White.  '72 

D.    B.    Purinton.    '73 

Thos.  E.  Hodges.  '75 


J.  R.  Tbotter,  '91 
C.  M.  Babb,  '73 
Waitman  Barbe,  '84 


EASTERN   FANHANDLE   ALUMNI   ASSOCIATION 


President 
Secretary 


H.  H.  Emmert,  '8; 
C.  E.  Martin,  '99 


Martinsburg,   W.   Va. 
Martinsburg,    W.   Va. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY   CLUB   OF   WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


President 

Vice-President 

Secretary-Treasurer 


T.  D.  Lynch,  '91 
W.  J.  Bruner 
R.   H.  McMillan 

Executive  Committee 


Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 


T.  D.  Lynch  W.  J.  Bruner  W.  P.  Ballard 

R.  H.  McMillan  M.  R.  Gibson 


Annual  reunion,  third  Friday  in  January 


\ 


INDEX 


•edited  preparatory  schools,   38 
mating,    239 
lission,  40 

in,  requirements  for  : 
allege   of   Agriculture,    151 
allege  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  54 
allege  of   Engineering,    119 
allege  of  Law,   162 
jllege  of   Medicine,    180,    182 
Dmmercial    School,    237 
ilitary  Department,  201,  204 
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reparatory  School,  245 
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^cultural   Experiment   Station,   258 
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ure,    College   of,    150 
i  for  students,   50 
i  nni  associations,   30 
vtomy  and  physiology,  66,  184,  187 
i  Dial  husbandry,   155 
Uory,    202 
Uetics,    36 

-iology,    66,    186 
animations,    172 
rding  and  rooming  places,  38,  50,  214 
3iny,  58,   67,   230,   246 
3  an  prize,   49 
Mings,    34,    115 

ppointments,  204 
and,   204 
>rps,  201 
raduates,  205 
~  *t  roster,  207 

ndar,   4 
E  pel  exercises,    46 

try.   59,  68,   160,   185,   228,   246. 
.  associations,  46 

•  ty,  189,   195 
60 
|U  engineering,  71,  122,  135 
wlflcation  of  students,  43 
fficer,  41,  62 
reial  geography,  242 


Commercial   law,    167,   242 

Commercial  school,   236 

Committee  on  classification  and  grades, 
34 

Common  law,   167 

Concerts  and  recitals,  189 

Constitutional    law,    169 

Convocation  speakers,  264 

Corporations,    167 

Courses  : 

Defined,  41,  54. 
Maximum  number  of,  41 

Court   practice,    168. 

Criminal   law,    169 

Dairying,   156. 

Degrees  : 

In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  61 
In  the  College  of  Agriculture,   152 
In  the  College  of  Engineering,  121 
In  the  College  of  Law,  164,  173 
In  the  College  of  Medicine,  179,  181 
Conferred  in  1906,  260 

Departments   of   instruction  : 
Evolution    of,    27 

In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  66 
In  the  College  of  Agriculture,  155 
In  the  College  of  Engineering,   135 
In  the  College  of  Law,  166 
In  the  College  of  Medicine,  184 
In  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  199 
In  the  Commercial  School,   239 
In   the   Preparatory   School,   246 
In  the  School  of  Music,  192 
In    the    Summer    School,    219 

Diagnosis,    physical,    187 

Diplomas  : 

In    agriculture,    152 

!b   Commercial  School,  238 

In   law,   165 

In    music,    191 

In  fine  arts,    199 

Discipline,    45 

Drawing,    61 

Dulles'  prizes,  49 

Economics  and  sociology,  71 

Education,    73,    219 

Educational  Conference,  215 
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Electrical   engineering,   125,   143 

Elocution,    81 

Elkins   prizes   in   Greek,   12 

Embryology,   185 

Engineering    and    Mechanic   Arts, 

College  of,   114 
Engineering   Society,   119 
English,   55,   76,  226,  -46 
English   language   and   literature,    78 
Enrollment : 

Summary  of,   301 
In  Summer  School,  302 
By   states,    303 
Ensemble    playing,    195 
Entrance    requirements,    40.    54 
Equipment  : 

In  the  College  of  Agriculture,   151 
In  the  College  of  Engineering,  115 
In  the  College  of  Medicine,   179 
In  the  School  of  Music,  189 
Equity,   170 
Evidence,    170 
Examination   for  admission  to  the  bar. 

172 
Experimental   engineering,   145 
Experiment  station  work,   156 
Expenses,  36,  38,  253,  257 
Faculty : 

College  of  Agriculture,   150 
College  of  Arts   and   Sciences,   52 
College  of  Engineering,  114 
College  of  Law,    161 
College  of  Medicine,  176 
Commercial  School,  236 
Preparatory   Schools,   246,   251,   254 
School   of   Music,    188 
Summer   School,   18,   210 
University,    9 
Number  in,   302 
Fees,    36,    184,    196,    198,    213,    234,    237 

253,  257 
Fine   Arts,    83,    222 
Fine  Arts,  school  of,  198 
Foundation  of  University,  21 
French,    57,    107,    232,    247 
Funds,   33 

General  information,  45 
Geology  and  mineralogy,  83,  229 
German,  57,  85,  231,  247 
Glee  Club,  189 

Government  of  the  University,  23 
Greek,    57,   88,   247 
Growth  of  the  University,   25 
Gymnasium,   36 
Historical  sketch,  21 


History,   59,   90,  225,   248 

Horticulture  and  forestry,  98,   157, 

Insurance,   171 

International   law,    171 

Italian,    111 

Keyser   Preparatory   School,    254 

Laboratories,   35,   214 

Latin,    56,    98,    230,    248 

Law,  College  of,  161 

Law     library,     161 

Library,    26,    34,    214 

Library    science.    233 

Library  staff,   19 

Location  of  the   University,    33 

Machine    design,    140 

Manual    training    courses,    134,    222 

Mathematics,   57,   100,   229,   249 

Matriculation,     41 

Mechanic  arts,   138,   160 

Mechanical   drawing  and  machine  d<  I 

140 
Mechanical  engineering,   102,   125 
Mechanics   and   applied   mathematics.  46 
Medical  courses,   179 
Medical    jurisprudence,    187 
Medicine,  College  of,  176 
Military  school,  201 
Military    science,    Course    in,    203 
Mineralogy.     83 

Mining    engineering,    130,    148 
Montgomery    preparatory    school,    25 
Moot    courts,    168,    175 
Music,   102,   188,   195,   196,   214 
Music,   Vocal,    191,    19^,   232 
Music,   School  of,   188 
Nature    study,    222 
Officers   of  the   University,   7 
Organization    of    the    University,    33 
Painting,   200 

Pathological    anatomy,    187 
Pharmacology,    187 
Philosophy,    102 
Physical   geography,   59,   250 
Physical   training,   36,   103,   203,  250 
Physics,    59,    105,    160,    228,    250 
Physicians,  speciar  courses  for,   183 
Physicians   and   Surgeons,    The   Baltii  re 

College   of,    181 
Physiology,  59,  186,  250 
Piano,    191,    193 
Pipe  organ,  195 
Plant    pathology,    66 
Political  science,  97 
Preparatory    schools,     244 
Primary    work    and    methods,    221 


Index 
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47,    263 
ychology,    102 

property,    171 
cognized    preparatory    schools,    39 

s'  priz«e,  48 
gents,    The    Board    of,     6 

ration,    scholarship,    etc., 
Rules    concerning,    40 
etoric,    76 
mance   languages   and   literature,    107 

•  ncerning    admission,    etc.,    40 
bedule  of  Summer   School   courses,   217 
ledules  of  studies  : 

A.  B.    Course,    62 

B.  S.    Course,    63 

3.    S.    C.    E.    Course,    124 

B.   S.    M.    E.    Course,    128 

B.  S.  E.   M.   Course,   132 

Law,    166 

B.  S.    &    M.    D.    Course,    180 

Four  Year  Medical  Course,  183 

Preparatory    schools,    252,    256 

holarship,     43 

mans'   prizes,   49 

orthand,    238,    242 

cieties,     46 

ciology,  73 

anish,  110,  232,  247 


Special  courses,  133,  153,  183 
.Special  students,  42,  162 
Standing  committees,  8 
Steam    engineering,    142 
Stenography,    238,   242 
Students,  List  of,  265 
Summer  school,  210 
Sunday   school   methods,   235 
Tax   Commission   prizes,   49 
Teachers'     Bureau,    51 
Teachers'   institute,   216 
Text-books,   172,   187 
Theses,   45,   121 
Thompson    Company    prize,    The    Edward, 

48 
Thompson    prize    in    Anatomy,    48 
Torts,    171 
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CALENDAR 


1908 

June    2  2,    Monday Summer   School    Begins 

July   31,    Friday Summer   School   Ends 

September    21,    Monday Fall    Quarter    Begins 

September   21,    22,    23,   Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday.... 

Entrance    Examinations 

September  21,   22,   23,   Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday.... 

Matriculation    and    Registration    of    Students 

September   23,  Wednesday,    8:30    P.M Fall    Convocation 

September   2  4,   Thursday Recitations   of  Fall  Quarter  Begin 

November   26,   to    November    2  9 Thanksgiving    Recess 

December   15,   Tuesday Last    Recitations    of    Fall    Quarter 

December   16,   Wednesday,  to  December  IS,  Friday,  inclusive.  . 

Final    Examinations    of    Fall    Quarter 

December   19,   Saturday,   to   January   3,    1909 ...  .Quarterly   Recess 

1909 

January   4,   Mondays    (Registration    Day).. Winter    Quarter    Begins 

January   4,   Monday,   8   P.M Winter  Convocation 

January   5,   Tuesday Recitations   of   Winter   Quarter   Begin 

February   2  2,   Monday Washington's    Birthday,    a    Holiday 

March   23,   Tuesday Last    Recitations   of  Winter   Quarter 

March   2  4.   Wednesday,   to   March   2  6,  Friday 

Final   Examinations    of   Winter    Quarter 

March   2  6,   Friday Winter    Quarter    Ends 

March  27,  Saturday,  to  March  29,  Monday ....  Quarterly  Recess 
March   30,   Tuesday    (Registration   Day)  ....  Spring   Quarter   Begins 

March   30,   Tuesday,  8  P.M Spring  Convocation 

March   31,  Wednesday Recitations    of    Spring    Quarter    Begin 

May  20.  Saturday Memorial  Day,  a  Holiday 

June      8,   Tuesday Last  Recitations  of  Spring  Quarter 

June      9,  Wednesday,   to  June   12,  Saturday,  inclusive 

Final   Examinations  of  Spring  Quarter 

June    16,    Wednesday Commencement 
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BOARD  OF  REGENTS 


For  the  Term  Beginning  May  19,   1905 

C.    E.    HAWORTH,    Huntington  L.    J.    WILLIAMS,    Lewisburg 

E.  M.  GRANT,  Morgantown  D.    C.    GALLAHER,   Charleston 

T.  P.  JACOBS,  New  Martinsville 

For  the  Term  Beginning  May  19,  1907 

J.  R.  TROTTER,  Buckhannon  J.    B.    PINLEY,    Parkersburg 

F.  P.    McNELL,   Wheeling  C.  M.  BABB,  Falls 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD 

J.    R.    TROTTER President 

J.    S.    STEWART Secretary 

A.    R.    WHITEHILL Treasurer 

T.   E.   HODGES Assistant  Treasurer 

W.    J.    WHITE Auditor 

F.  L.  EMORY    Sup't.  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OF  THE  MONTGOMERY  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL 

the  regents  of  the   university  and  the  state  superintendent  of 

schools,  ex-officio 

BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OF  THE  KEYSER  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

THOS.   C.   MILLER,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Ex-officio 
THOMAS   B.   DAVIS,   Keyser  PATRICK  J.  CROGAN,  Kingwood 

A.   J.   VALENTINE,   Parsons  W.   A.   WATSON,    Fellowsville 

T.    H.    B.    DAWSON,    Berkeley    Springs 


Officers  of  Administration 
and  Instruction 


THE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

DANIEL  BOARDMAN  PURINTON,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President 

POWELL  BENTON  REYNOLDS,   D.D.,  Chaplain 

WAITMAN  BAEBE,  Litt.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  President,  and 
Field  Agent 

SUSAN  MAXWELL  MOORE,  Dean  of  Women 

ALFRED   JARRETT   HARE,   A.   M.,   Registrar 

ALEXANDER  REID  WHITEHILL,   Ph.  D.,  Treasurer 

THOMAS  EDWARD  HODGES,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Treasurer 

WILLIAM  J.  WHITE,  Auditor 

FREDERICK  LINCOLN  EMORY,  M.  E.,  Superintendent  of  Build- 
ings and  Grounds 

the  university  council 

Daniel    Boardman    Purinton  Powell    Benton    Reynolds 

Harry   Anthony   Eaton  Charles  Edgar  Hogg 

Alfred  Jarrett  Hare  Thomas   Clark   Atkeson 

Alexander    Reid    Whitehill  Frederick  Wilson  Truscott 

Waitman   Baree  Will  Hazen  Boughton 

Robert   Allen  Armstrong 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 


CLASSIFICATION   AND  GRADES 

Thomas  Edward  Hodges  Jasper  Newton   Deahl 

Alfred  Jarrett  Hare  Clement   Ross  Jones 

James  Morton  Callahan 

WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Charles  Henry  Patterson  John  Arndt  Eiesland 

William  P.  Willey  Frederick   Lincoln   Emory 

Ross  Spence 

ATHLETICS 

Henry    Sherwood    Green  Anthony  Wencel   Chez 

Thomas    Edward    Hodges  Frank   Butler   Trotter 

Dennis    Martin    Willis 

STUDENTS'  AID 

Russell  Love  Morris  Henry  Mace  Payne 

William  Jackson  Leonard  Frederick    Lawrence    Koktright 

Rufus  West 

LIBRARY 

Nathaniel   Lewis   Goodrich  Henry  Sherwood  Green 

James  Morton  Callahan  Albert    Moore    Reese 

Charles  Henry  Patterson 

WOMEN   STUDENTS 

Grace  Martin  Snee  Susan    Maxwell    Moore 

Bertha  Browning  Purinton  Louise   Ferris   Chez 

Eva  Emma   Hubbard 

STATIONERY   AND   PRINTING 

John  Harrington  Cox  Oliver    Perry    Chitwood 

Simeon  Conant  Smith  Frank  Butler  Trotter 

David   Dale   Johnson 


THE  FACULTY 

DANIEL  BOARDMAN  PURINTON,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.    President's  House 

President  and  Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.B.,  West  Virginia  University,  1S73;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1876;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Nashville,  1892;  LL.D.,  Denison  University,  18S0.  In- 
structor Preparatory  Department  of  West  Virginia  University,  1873-9; 
Professor  of  Logic,  ibid.,  1879-81;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  ibid., 
1881-5;  Professor  of  Metaphysics,  ibid.,  1885-9;  Vice-President  and 
Acting  President,  ibid.,  1881-2;  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music,  ibid., 
1873-89;  President,  Denison  University,  1890-1901;  present  position 
since  1901. 

JAMES  SCOTT  STEWART,  B.  S.,  M.  S.  146  Willey  Street 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  Emeritus 

B.S.,  West  Virginia  University,  1877;  M.S.,  ibid.,  1880.  Assistant  in 
Preparatory  School,  West  Virginia  University,  1877-91;  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  ibid.,  1891-3;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Fairmont,  W 
Va.,    1893-4;    Professor   of   Mathematics    since    1894. 

ROBERT  WILLIAM  DOUTHAT,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  203  Fife  Avenue 

Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  Emeritus 

A.M.,  Emory  and  Henry  College,  1874;  Ph.D.,  Roanoke  College,  1877. 
Professor  of  Languages,  Missouri  University  School  of  Mines  and 
Metallurgy,  1873-84;  President,  Collegiate  Institute  (New  Mexico), 
1884-7;  President,  Collegiate  Institute  (Arkansas),  1887-9;  Professor 
of  Language,  Kentucky  Military  Institute,  1889-90;  President, 
Barboursville  College,  1890-5;  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages,  West 
Virginia  University,  1895-7;  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Litera- 
ture  since   1897. 

ST.  GEOROE  TUCKER  BROOKE,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.      128  Willey  Street 

Professor  of  Common  and  Statute  Law 

A.M.,  West  Virginia  University,  1889;  LL.D.,  Wake  Forest  College, 
1890;  Student,  University  of  Virginia  Law  School,  1867-9.  Member 
bar,  Charles  Town,  W.  Va.,  since  1869;  Professor  of  Common  and 
Statute  Law  since  1878;  Acting  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law,  1903-5. 

WILLIAM   P.   WILLEY,   A.   B.,   A.   M.  250    Pleasants  Street 

Professor  of  Equity,  Jurisprudence,  and  Commercial  Law 

A.B.,  Dickinson  College,  1862;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1865.  Member  bar,  Mor- 
gantown,  W.  Va.,  and  Baltimore,  Md.,  1866-78;  present  position  since 
1883. 

POWELL  BENTON  REYNOLDS,  A.   M.,  D.  D.        87  Grant  Avenue 

Chaplain  and  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology 

A.M.,  West  Virginia  University,  1887;  D.D.,  Richmond  College,  1890; 
Student,  Richmond  College,  1866-70.  President,  Shelton  College, 
1872-84;  President,  Buckner  College,  1884-5;  Professor  of  English, 
West  Virginia  University,  1885-9;  Vice-President  and  Professor  of 
Metaphysics,  ibid.,  1889-93;  Acting  President,  ibid.,  1893-5;  Professor 
of  Metaphysics  and  Political  Science,  ibid.,  1895-7;  Professor  of  Philo- 
sophy, 1897-1901;  Acting  President,   1901;  present  position  since  1901. 

ALEXANDER  REID  WHITEHILL,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  156  Foundry  Street 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

A.B.,  Princeton  University,  1874;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1893-5;  Ph.  D.,  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  College,  1887;  Graduate  student,  University  of 
Leipzig  and  Freiberg  School  of  Mines,  Germany,  1874-5.  Professor 
of  Experimental  Science,  University  Mound  College,  1876-81;  Principal 
Linsly  Institute,    1881-5;   present   position    since   1885. 
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THOMAS  CLARK  ATKESON,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D.  234  Prospect  Street 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Professor  of  Agriculture 

LL.  B.,  Kentucky  University,  1874;  Ph.B.,  Central  Normal  College, 
1891;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1893;  M.S.,  Barboursville  College,  1900;  Student 
Kentucky  A.  &  M.  College,  1874-6.  Professor  of  Agriculture,  W.  Va. 
University,  1891-3;  President  Barboursville  College,  1896-7;  Regent, 
West  Virginia  University,   1897;   present   position   since   1897. 

FREDERICK  LINCOLN  EMORY,  M.  M.  E.,  M.  E.  156  Foundry  Street 

Professor  of  Mechanics  and  Applied  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  1887;  M.M.E.,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, 1896;  M.E.,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  1899.  Director, 
Mechanical  Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  High  School,  1887-90; 
Superintendent,  Trades  School,  Concord  Junction,  Mass.,  1890-1;  Pro- 
fessor of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts,  West  Virginia 
University,  1891-3;  Director,  Indianapolis  Industrial  Training  and 
Technical   High    School,    1693-5;    present   position    since   1897. 

♦SAMUEL  B.   BROWN,  A.   B.,  A.   M.  640   High   Street 

Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy 

A.B.,  West  Virginia  .  University,  1883;  A.M.,  Hid.,  1886;  Graduate 
student,  National  Museum,  1884;  Harvard  University,  1891.  Teacher 
of  Language  and  Mathematics,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  1883-5;  Principal, 
Glenville  State  Normal  School,  1885-90;  Assistant  in  Geology,  West 
Virginia    University,    1890-2;    present    position    since    1892. 

ROBERT  ALLEN  ARMSTRONG,  A.  B.,  A.  M.  107  High  Street 

Professor  of  English    Language  and  Literature   and   Head  of  the    De- 
partment of  English 

A.B.,  West  Virginia  University,  1886;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1889;  Graduate  stu- 
dent, University  of  Chicago,  1898;  Columbian  University,  1900;  A.M., 
Harvard  University,  1903.  Principal  West  Liberty  State  Normal 
School,  1886-93;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity, 1893-4;  Professor  of  English,  West  Virginia  University,  1894- 
1901;    Vice-President,    ibid.,    1897-9;    present    position    since    1901. 

BERT  HOLMES   HITE,    M.   S.  Peabody   Hotel 

Professor  of  Agricultural   Chemistry,    Vice-Director   and  Chemist  of  the 
West  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

M.S.,  West  Virginia  University,  1890;  Graduate  student,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1891-5;  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  ibid.,  1893-5.  Chemist 
of  West  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  since  1895;  Pro- 
fessor of  Organic  Chemistry,  West  Virginia  University,  1895-7; 
present  position  since  1897. 

THOMAS  EDWARD  HODGES,   A.  B.,  A.   M.  466  High   Street 

Professor  of  Physics 

A.B.,  West  Virginia  University,  1881;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1884;  Graduate 
Student,  Cornell  University,  Summer,  1897.  Principal,  Morgantown 
Public  Schools,  1881-6;  Principal  and  Instructor  in  Natural  Science 
and  Pedagogy,  Marshall  College  State  Normal  School,  1886-96;  present 
position    since    1896. 

ALFRED  JARRETT  HARE,  A.  B.,  A.  M.  411   High  Street 

Professor  of  Latin   Language   and   Literature   and    Principal    of   the 
Preparatory  School 

A.B.,  West  Virginia  University,  1889;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1902;  Graduate 
student,  Harvard  University,  1901.  Assistant  in  Latin  and  Mathe- 
matics, Preparatory  School,  West  Virginia  University,  1889-96;  Prep- 
aratory Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  and  Mathematics,  ibid., 
1896-8;   Professor  of  Latin,    1898-1901;    present   position   since   1901. 

*  On  leave  of  absence  until  January  1.  1908. 
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CHARLES  HENRY  PATTERSON,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Rhetoric 


29  4  Grand  Street 


A.B.,  Tufts  College,  1887;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1893.  Assistant  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  Elocution,  West  Virginia  University,  1898-9;  Professor 
of   Rhetoric   and   Elocution,    1899-1903;    present   position    since    1903. 


FREDERICK  WILSON  TRUSCOTT,  A.  M.,  Ph. 

34 
Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 


D. 

University  Driveway 


A.B.,  Indiana  University.  1891;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1892;  A.M.,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1894;  Ph.D..  ibid.,  1896;  Graduate  student  of  University  of 
Berlin,  1896-8,  1900-1.  Instructor  in  German,  Indiana  University, 
1891-3;  Assistant  and  Fellow  in  German,  Harvard  University,  1893-4; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  West 
Virginia    University,    1897-9;    present    position    since    1899. 


670    High   Street 


HENRY   SHERWOOD   GREEN,   A.    B.,   LL.    D. 

Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature 

A.B.,  Yale  University.  1879;  LL.D.,  Bethany  College,  1901.  Teacher 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  Hillman  Academy,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  1879-18S1; 
Principal,  ibid.,  1881-6;  Teacher  in  Preparatory  School,  Richmond, 
Ky.,  1889-92;  Acting  Professor  of  Greek,  Central  University,  Rich- 
mond, Ky.,  1S9  2-3;  Principal  of  Harrodsbnrg  Academy,  Harrodsburg, 
Ky.,  1893-6;  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  Bethany 
College,  Bethany,  W.  Va.,  1896-1900;  Associate  Professor  of  the 
Greek  Language  and  Literature,  West  Virginia  University,  1900-1; 
present    position    since    1901. 

CLEMENT  ROSS  JONES,  B.  S.  C.  E.,  M.  M.  E.     2  62  McLane  Avenue 

P rofesso  r  of  Jlech  a  n  ica  I  E  n  g i  nee  ri  n g 

B.S.C.E.,  West  Virginia  University,  1894;  M.M.E.,  ibid.,  1897;  M.M.E., 
Cornell,  1900;  Special  Student  in  shop  work,  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Summer,  1893;  Special  Student  in  Experimental  Engineer- 
ing, Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Summer,  1897.  Associate 
Principal,  West  Virginia  College,  1894;  Assistant  in  Mechanical  En- 
gineering, West  Virginia  University,  1895-7;  Instructor,  ibid.,  1897-9; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  1899-1901;  present 
position  since  1901. 


WILL  HAZEN  BOUGHTON,  B.  S.   C.  E.,  C.   E, 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 


512  High  Street 


B.S.  (C.E.),  University  of  Michigan,  1893;  C.E.,  ibid.,  1898;  Graduate 
student  in  mathematics,  University  of  Chicago,  summer  quarters, 
1898-9.  Assistant  Engineer  of  Maintenance  of  Way  for  the  C,  C,  C, 
&  St.  L.  Ry. ;  Bridge  and  Structural  Draftsman  for  the  American 
Bridge  Co.  and  the  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co.;  Consulting  En- 
gineer for  County  Court  of  Monongalia  County,  W.  Va.;  Instructor 
in  Mathematics  and  Civil  Engineering,  Denison  University,  1894-1902; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  ibid.,  1902-3;  present  posi- 
tion  since   1903. 


RUSSELL  LOVE  MORRIS,  B.  S.  C.  E.,  C.  E.  357  Front  Street 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

B.S.C.E.,  West  Virginia  University,  1895;  C.E.,  ibid.,  1898.  Consulting 
Engineer,  State  Board  of  Agriculture;  Assistant  in  Civil  and  Mining 
Engineering,  West  Virginia  University,  1895-7;  Assistant  Professor  of 
Civil  and  Mining  Engineering,   1897-1903;   present  position   since  1903. 
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JASPER  NEWTON  DEAHL,  A.   M.,   Ph.  D.  414  Park  Street 

Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  University  of  Nashville,  1889;  A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1893; 
Higher  Diploma,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1899;  A.M., 
Columbia  University,  1899;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1906.  Fellow  in  Education, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1899-1900;  Principal,  West 
Liberty  State  Normal  School,  1893-8;  Assistant  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion, West  Virginia  University,  1901-2;  Associate  Profsssor  r,f  Educa- 
tion,   1902-3;    present  position   since   1903. 

JOHN  LEWIS  SHELDON,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  415  Park  Street 

Professor  of  Botany  and  Bacteriology 

B.Pd.,  B.Sc,  Ohio  Northern  University,  1895;  B.Sc,  Universitv  of 
Nebraska,  1899;  M.Sc,  Ohio  Northern  University,  1899;  A.M.,  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  1901;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1903.  Instructor  in  Mathematics, 
Mount  Herman  (Mass.)  School,  1892-4;  Instructor  in  Botany,  Prepara- 
tory School  to  the  State  University  (Nebraska),  1898-9;  Acting  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Biology,  Nebraska  State  Normal  School,  1899- 
1900;  Instructor  in  Botany,  University  of  Nebraska,  1900-3;  Fellow  in 
Botany,  ibid.,  1900-3;  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Bacteriologist 
of  the  West  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  1903-7;  present 
position  since   1907. 

SUSAN  MAXWELL  MOORE  Willey  Street 

Dean  of  Women  and  Instructor  on  the  Piano 

Student  in  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1878-9;  Student  in  New 
England  Conservatory,  Boston,  Mass.,  (Piano,  Carl  Faelten,  Organ, 
Geo.  E.  Whitinsr.)  1885-7;  Teacher  of  Piano,  Mount  Holyoke  Col- 
lege, Mass.,  1887-91;  Student  in  Berlin  (Piano,  Oscar  Raif),  1891-2; 
Teacher  of  Piano,  Conservatory  of  Music,  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  1892-3; 
Head  of  Piano  Department,  Shepardson  College  and  Denison  Univer- 
sity, Granville,  Ohio,  1893-1903;  Summer  Course  under  Carl  Faelten, 
Boston,  Mass.,  1898;  Faelten  Piano  School,  Summer,  1901;  present 
position   since    lMf'3. 

JAMES  MORTON  CALLAHAN,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  93  Logan  Avenue 

Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science 

A.B.,  University  of  Indiana,  1894;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1895;  Ph.D.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1897;  Graduate  student,  Chicago  University, 
1894,  Harvard,  1896,  and  Johns  Hopkins,  1894-7.  Assistant  and 
Fellow,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1895-7;  Acting  Professor  of  Ameri- 
can History  and  Constitutional  Law,  Hamilton  College,  1897-8; 
Lecturer  on  Diplomatic  History  and  International  Relations,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1898-1901;  Director,  Bureau  Historical  Research, 
Washington,  D.  C,  1900-2;  Associate  Professor,  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity,   1902-3;    present    position    since    1903. 

ANTHONY  WENCEL  CHEZ,  A.  B.  7  9  Grant  Avenue 

Director  of  Physical  Training 

Graduate,  Chautauqua  School  of  Physical  Education,  1902;  Graduate, 
Harvard  School  of  Physical  Training,  1903;  A.B.,  West  Virginia 
University,  1907.  Graduate  Coach,  Oberlin  College,  1899;  Director  of 
Gymnasium  and  Athletic  Coach,  Wabash  College,  1900-1;  Profes- 
r  of  Physical  Training  and  Athletic  Coach,  De  Pauw  University, 
1901-2;  Director,  Physical  Culture  and  Athletic  Coach,  University 
of  Cincinnati,  1902-4;  Assistant,  Harvard  Summer  School  of  Physical 
Training,   1905;   present  position  since   1904. 

JOHN  NATHAN  SIMPSON,  A.  B.,  M.  D.  293   High  Street 

Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  and  Head  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
at  Morgantoicn 

A.B.,  University  of  Nashville,  1893;  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1902.  First  Assistant  in  Marshall  College,  1893-7;  Instructor  in 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  West  Virginia  University,  1902-3;  Asso- 
ciate  Professor,    1903-4;    present    position    since    1904. 
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JOHN  HARRINGTON  COX,   Ph.   B.,   A.   M.  188   Spruce   Street 

Professor  of  English  Philology 

Graduate.  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  1891;  Ph.B.,  Brown  Uni- 
versity, 1897:  A.M..  Harvard  University,  1900.  Educational  Director, 
Twenty-third  Street  Branch,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  York  City,  1897-9; 
Graduate  student,  Harvard  University,  1899-1901;  Professor  of  the 
English  Language  and  Literature,  University  of  North  Dakota,  1901- 
Instructor  in  English  Philology,  West  Virginia  University,  1902-3; 
Associate  Professor  of  English  Philology,  1903-4;  present  position 
since   1904. 

ROSS  SPENCE  165  High  Street 

Director  or  the  School  of  Music  and  Instructor  on  Stringed  Instruments 

Graduate,  University  School  of  Music,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  1897; 
Pupil  of  Emanuel  Wirth,  Berlin,  1897-1900.  Member,  Boston  Festival 
Orchestra,  1901;  Instructor  on  Stringed  Instruments,  West  Virginia 
University,    1901-4;    present    position   since    1904. 

CHARLES  EDGAR  HOGG,   LL.   D.  498   Grand  Street 

Lean  of  the  College  of  Law  and  Professor  of  Constitutional  and  Interna- 
tional Lav: 

FREDERICK  LAWRENCE  KORTRIGHT,  B.  S.,  D.  Sc. 

23  4  Jackson  Avenue 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Cornell  University,  1890;  D.Sc,  (bid.,  1895;  Graduate  student, 
Polytechnicum,  Switzerland,  1899-1900,  and  Technische  Hochschule, 
Carlsrube,  Germany,  1900.  Assistant  in  Chemistry.  Cornell  L'niver- 
sity,  1890-1;  Chemist,  Solvy  Process  Company,  1891-2;  Assistant  in 
C3  emistry,  Cornell  University,  1892-3;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  ibid., 
1893-9;  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry.  West  Virginia  University, 
1900-2;  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  ibid.,  1902-7;  present  position 
since   1907. 

INK   BUTLER   TROTTER,   A.    B.,   A.    M.  45  6   High  Street 

Professor  of  Latin 

A.B.,  Roanoke  College,  1890;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1895;  Graduate  student  Har- 
vard University,  1ST' 1-2.  Professor  in  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege,   1890-1907,   and   Vice-President,   ibid.,    1894-1907;   present   position 

since   19  07. 

HARRY  ANTHONY  EATON,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.  299  Grand  Street 

Captain    V.  S.  Army.    Professor    of  Military  Science  and   Tactics,  and 
Com  rn a  n da  nt  of  Co. dets 

A.B.,  West  Virginia  University,  1897;  LL.B.,  ibid.,  1898.  Sergeant 
Major  1st  West  Virginia  Volunteers.  May  14  to  22,  1S98;  1st  Lieut. 
1st  West  Virginia  Volunteers  to  July  21,  1898;  2nd  Lieut.  Sth  U. 
S.  Infantry,  July  22,  1898;  Served  in  that  regiment  until  promoted 
Captain,  August  22,  1903,  and  assigned  to  23rd  U.  S.  Infantry; 
present    position    since    190  7. 

JOHN   ARNDT   EIESLAND,    Ph.   B.,   Ph.   D.  23   Demain   Street 

Professor  or  Mathematics 

Ph.B..  University  of  South  Dakota,  1891  ;Graduate  student,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  1892-8;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1898. 
Taught  in  public  schools  of  Norway;  Teacher  in  Luther  Academy, 
Minnesota,  1891-2;  Teacher  in  Thiel  College,  Greenville,  Pennsylvania, 
1895-1903;  Instructor  in  Mathematics  in  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  1903-7; 
present   position  since   1907. 
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JUSTIN  FRANK  GRANT,  Ph.   B.,  M.   D.  258   McLane  Avenue 

Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Pathology 

Ph.B.,  Yale  University,  1898;  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1903. 
Resident  Physician  and  Surgeon,  Hahnemann  Hospital,  Rochester, 
N.  X„  1900-1;  Instructor  in  Anatomy,  West  Virginia  University, 
1903-4;  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy,  West  Virginia  University, 
1901-5;  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Pathology,  ibid.,  1306-7; 
present  position  since  1907. 

HENRY   MACE   PAYNE,   Ph.   D.,  Sc.   D.  Peabody  Annex 

Professor  of  Mining  Engineering 

C.E.,  McGill  University,  18S8;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1900;  Sc.D.,  ibid,  1901. 
Vice-Principal  Milton  Academy,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1896;  President  and 
Professor  of  Engineering  and  Mathematics,  Stewartstown  Collegi- 
ate Institute,  Pa.,  1897-1901;  Chief  Engineer  M.  &  P.  R.  R.,  1901; 
Assistant  Engineer  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  1902;  Resident  Engineer  N.  &  W. 
R.  R.,  1903-4;  Consulting  Engineer,  private  practice,  Williamson,  W. 
Va.,  1904-6;  General  Superintendent  and  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Mingo 
Block  Coal  Co.,  1906;  Consulting  Engineer  for  the  Fairmont  Coal  Co.; 
present  position  since  1907. 

ALBERT  MOORE  REESE,  A.   B.,   Ph.   D.  480   High  Street 

Professor  of  Zoology 

A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1892;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1900.  Lecturer 
in  Chemistry,  Southern  Homeopathic  Medical  College,  1892-6; 
Lecturer  in  Histology  and  Embryology,  Pennsylvania  College,  1896: 
Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology,  Allegheny  College,  1901-2;  In- 
structor in  Histology  and  Embryology,  Syracuse  University,  1902-3; 
Associate  Professor  of  Histology  and  Embryology,  ibid.,  1903-7; 
present   position   since   1907. 

OLIVER  PERRY  CHITWOOD,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.  480  High  Street 

Professor  of  European  History 

A.B.,  William  and  Mary  College,  1899;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, 1905.  Librarian  of  William  and  Mary  College,  1898-9; 
Headmaster  Richmond  Academy,  1902-3;  Fellow  in  History.  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1904-5;  Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Economy,   Mercer  University,   1905-7;  present  position  since  1907. 

WAITMAN  BARBE,   A.    M.,   Litt.   D.  Peabody  Hotel 

Assistant  to  the  President  and  Assocate  Professor  of  the  English  Language 
and  Literature 

B.S.,  West  Virginia  University,  1884;  M.S.,  ibid.,  1887;  A.M.,  1897; 
Litt.  D.f  Denison  University,  1904.  Regent,  West  Virginia  State 
Normal  Schools,  1895-1901;  Field  Agent,  West  Virginia  University, 
1S95-8;   present   position   since   1898. 

WILLIAM   JACKSON  LEONARD  3  6   University  Driveway 

Associate  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts 

Student,  The  Cowles  Art  School,  Boston,  1889-90;  Pupil  of  Jean  Paul 
Laurens  and  Benjamin  Constant,  Paris,  1891-3;  Student,  Academie 
Julien  and  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris;  Special  student.  Harvard 
University.  Instructor  in  Fine  Arts,  West  Virginia  University, 
1900-2;    present   position  since  1902. 

C.  EDMUND  NEIL,  A.  B.  373   Spruce  Street 

Associate  Professor  of  Elocution  and  Oratory 

A.B.,  McKendree  University,  1895;  A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
1897;  Private  pupil  of  Leland  T.  Powers,  1895-8  (Summers).  In- 
structor in  Elocution,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1895-6;  Assistant 
Professor  of  Oratory,  Ohio  Wesleyan  School  of  Oratory,  1896-7;  Pro- 
fessor of  Elocution,  Denison  University,  1897-8;  Professor  of  Ora- 
tory and  Elocution,  Denison  University,  1901-3;  Assistant  Professor 
of  Elocution,  West  Virginia  University,  1903-4;  present  position  since 
1904. 
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*EDWIN  FAYETTE  CHURCH,  Jr.,  B.  S.  336  Park  Street 

Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1901.  Draftsman  and 
Assistant  to  Engineer,  William  Cramp  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  1901-3- 
Draftsman,  I.  P.  Morris  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1903;  Instructor  in  Marin© 
and  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Naval  Architecture,  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity, 3  903-4;  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  West 
Virginia  University,  1904-6;  present  position  since  1906. 

WILLIAM  ELMORE  DICKINSON,  A.B.,  M.  E.,  E.  E.  334  Park  Street 

Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

L.I.,  College  of  William  and  Mary,  1894;  A.B.,  ibid.,  1900;  M.E.,  E.E., 
Cornell  University,  1904;  Student,  University  of  Virginia,  Summers 
1898  and  1902;  Student  apprentice,  Stanley  Electrical  Manufacturing 
Company,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  1903.  Member  of  Testing  Corps,  Electric 
Railway  Test  Company,  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  1904;  As- 
sistant Engineer,  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  New  York, 
1904-5;  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering,  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity, 1905-6;  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  ibid., 
1906-7;   present  position  since   1907. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER  WORKING,  B.  S.,  A.  M.      20  Willey  Driveway 
Superintendent  of  Agricultural  Extension  Work 

B.S.,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  1888;  A.M.,  University  of 
Denver,  1907.  Editor,  Colorado  Farmer  and  Live  Stock  Journal, 
1889-91;  Secretary,  Colorado  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Agricultural 
College,  and  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  1893-7;  Editor  Irriga- 
tion Review,  1897-8;  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Arapahoe 
County,  Colorado,  1905-7;  present  position  since  1907. 

CHARLES   COLLIER   HOLDEN,   A.   B.  480    High   Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Bomance  Languages 

Student  of  University  of  Virginia,  1877-81;  Study  in  Europe,  1881-3; 
A.B.,  (extra  ordinem),  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1888;  Graduate 
Student,  ibid.,  1S96-8.  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages,  Maupin's 
University  School,  Ellicott  City,  Maryland,  1885-8;  Principal  of  Elkton 
Academy,  Maryland,  1896-9;  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages,  Boys' 
University  School  of  Baltimore,  1899-1900;  Assistant  in  Romance 
Languages,  West  Virginia  University,  1901-3;  Instructor  in  Ro- 
mance Languages,  1903-6;   present  position   since  1906. 

SIMEON  CONANT  SMITH,  A.  B.,  A.   M.  107  High  Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Bhetoric  and  Instructor  in  English  in  the  Prepara- 
tory School 

A.B.,  Tufts  College,  1898;  A.M.,  West  Virginia  University,  1902; 
Graduate  student,  Harvard  University,  1903-4.  Fellow  in  Rhetoric 
and  Elocution,  West  Virginia  University,  1899-1900;  Instructor  in 
Rhetoric  and  Assistant  in  English  in  the  Preparatory  School,  1900-6; 
present  position  since  1906. 

MADISON  STATHERS,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.  222  Pleasant  Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Bomance  Languages 

Graduate,  West  Virginia  Conference  Seminary,  1899;  A.B.,  West 
Virginia  Universitv,  1901;  Graduate  Student  in  Paris,  Summer  of 
1904;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Grenoble,  France,  1905;  Studied  in  Spain, 
Summer  of  1905.  Principal  of  Preparatory  Department  and  Assist- 
ant in  Latin,  West  Virginia  Conference  Seminary,  1902-3;  Professor 
of  Romance  Languages  and  Literature,  Wesleyan  University  of  West 
Virginia,  1903-6;  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  West  Virginia 
University,   1906-7;   present   position   since   1907. 

*  On  leave  of  absence  during  last  half  of  1907-8. 
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ARETAS  WILBUR  NOLAN,  A.  B.  29  Lincoln  Avenue 

Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry,  Horticulture,  and  Economic  Entomology 

A.B.,  Indiana  University,  1905;  Graduate  student,  Winona  Biological 
Station,  1906;  Graduate  student,  Columbia  University,  1907.  Institute 
Lecturer  in  Nature  Study  and  Forestry,  LaGrange,  Ind;  Principal 
and  Instructor  in  Biology,  High  School,  Cayuga,  Ind.,  1900-3;  Super- 
intendent and  Instructor  in  Biology,  City  Schools,  Lima,  Ind.,  1903-8; 
present   position   since    1908. 

GEORGE  PERRY  GRIMSLEY,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  Pleasant  Street 

Special  Lecturer  in  Economic  Geology 

A.B.,  Ohio  State  University,  1890;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1891;  Ph.D.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1894.  Assistant  Geologist,  Ohio  Geological 
Survey,  1890-2;  Assistant  Geologist,  Kansas  Geological  Survey,  1896- 
1901;  Assistant  Geologist,  Michigan  Geological  Survey,  1901;  Professor 
of  Geology  and  Natural  History,  Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kansas, 
1S95-1904;  Geologist,  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  1896-1904; 
Assistant  State  Geologist,  West  Virginia  Geological  Survey,  1904; 
present  position  since  1905. 

DENNIS  MARTIN  WILLIS,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.  242  Jackson  Avenue 

Principal  of  the  Commercial  School 

LL.B.,  West  Virginia  University,  1899;  A.B.,  ibid.,  1905.  Instructor, 
West  Virginia  Conference  Seminary,  Buckhannon,  1891-2;  Instructor, 
West  Virginia  Business  College,  1892-3;  Instructor,  Northwestern 
Academy,  Clarksburg,  1893-4;  Instructor,  Central  Commercial  Col- 
lege, Cumberland,  Md.,  1894-5;  Principal,  Western  College  of  Com- 
merce,  1895;   present  position  since  1895. 

EVA  EMMA  HUBBARD  265  Academy  Place 

Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Painting 

Graduate,  Morgantown  Female  Seminary,  1876;  Student  in  Mrs.  I.  P. 
Winkinson's  studio,  Wheeling,  1881-2.  Instructor  in  Drawing  and 
Painting,  Wheeling  Female  College,  1883-4;  Student  in  Carl  Hecker's 
Art  School,  New  York  City,  1884-5;  Instructor  in  Fine  Arts,  Mountain 
Lake  Park  Summer  Chautauqua,  1885-8;  Instructor  in  Drawing  and 
Painting,  Mrs.  M.  Stevens  Hart's  School  for  Young  Ladies,  1894-7; 
present  position  since  1897. 

GRACE  MARTIN  SNEE,  B.  M.  657  Spruce  Street 

Instructor  on  the  Piano  and  Pipe  Organ 

Graduate,  Virginia  College  for  Young  Ladies,  1893;  B.M.,  ibid.,  1894. 
Instructor  in  Piano  Department,  ibid.,  1893-4;  Graduate  student,  Pea- 
body  Institute,  Baltimore,  1895-6;  Assistant  on  the  Piano,  West  Vir- 
ginia University,    1897-1901;   present  position   since   1901. 

RUDOLF  WERTIME  9  Park  Street 

Instructor  on  the  Piano 

Pupil  in  the  Royal  High  School  of  Music,  Berlin,  1894-8,  under 
Professors  Raif,  Bargiel,  Wolff,  and  Von  Herzogenberg.  Teacher 
in  the  Clinton  Liberal  Institute,  New  York,  1898-1900;  Graduate  work 
with  the  Conrad  Ansorge,  Berlin,  1900-1;  present  position  since  1903. 

WALTON  KIRK  BRAINERD,  B.  S.  131  Fayette  Street 

Instructor  in  Dairying 

B.S.,  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  1899;  Graduate  student,  ibid.,  1899- 
1900,  and  Tulane  University,  1902-3.  Instructor  in  Breeds  of  Live 
Stock  and  Dairying,  Baron  de  Hirsch  School,  Woodbine,  N.  J..  1901-2; 
Instructor  in  Breeds  of  Live  Stock,  Feeding  and  Stock  Breeding, 
Leland  University,  New  Orleans,  La.,  1902-3;  present  position  since 
1903. 
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WILLIAM   MICHAEL    BAUMGARTNER,    A.    B. 
Instructor  in  German 


2  69   Willey  Street 


A.B.,  West  Virginia  University,  1903.  Student  in  Berlin,  Summer, 
1905.  Instructor  in  German  and  French,  Keyser  Preparatory  Branch 
of  the  West  Virginia  University,   1903-5;  present  position   since  1905. 


♦DAVID  DALE  JOHNSON,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

Instructor  in  English 


375  Spruce  Street 


A.B.,  Marietta  College,  1896;  A.M.,  West  Virginia  University,  1903. 
Instructor  in  Latin  and  Sciences,  Parkersburg  High  School,  1896-7; 
Instructor  in  German  and  Latin,  Marietta  Academy,  1897-8;  Instructor 
in  English,  Parkersburg  High  School,  1898-1902;  Assistant  in  English, 
West  Virginia   University,    1902-7;   present   position  since   1907. 


EDWARD   RICKTER,   LL.   D. 

Instructor  in  Vocal  Music 


208   High  Street 


LL.D.,  University  of  Vienna,  1880;  Student  in  Vienna  Conservatory, 
IS  79  -S3 ;  Student  of  Dr.  Lenar  Browne,  London,  1899.  Teacher  in 
New  York  College  of  Music,  1901-3;  in  St.  John's  School,  Cal.,  1903-4; 
in  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  1904-5;  present  position  since  1907. 


FREDERICK  RANDOM  WHIPPLE,  M.  D.  V. 
Instructor  in  Veterinary  Science 


10  8  Beverly  Avenue 


M.D.V.,   McKilip  Veterinary  College,   1902.       Assistant  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pharmacology,   ibid.,   1902-7;   present   position  since   1907. 


CLARENCE  POST,  A.  B. 
Instructor  in  Physics 

A.B.,    West   Virginia  University, 


67  Jones  Avenue 


1907.        Present  position  since   1907. 


JONES  ABRAHAM  STEWART,  B.   S.  M.  E. 

Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

B.S.M.E.,  West  Virginia  University,  1905.  Technical  apprentice  with 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  July  1,  1905, 
to  March  1,  1906;  Mechanical  Draftsman  for  Heyl  and  Patterson,  In- 
corporated, Contracting  Engineers,  March  1,  190&,  to  February  1, 
190S;    present    position   since    1908. 


BERTHA  BROWNING  PURINTON,  A.  B.,  A.  M 

Assistant  in  the  Preparatory  School 


President's  House 


A.B.,  West  Virginia  University,  1900;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1902. 
tion  since  1901. 


Present  posi- 


MABEL   CONSTANCE   FOSTER 
Assistant  in  Piano 


271   Grand   Street 


Student  in  Conservatory  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  1891-2,  Pupil  of  Von 
Westernhagen,  Philadelphia,  1893;  Pupil  of  Elisa  Mazzucato  Toung  in 
Harmony,  1897-1901;  Student  in  Sherwood  School  of  Music,  1901-2; 
present  position  since  1902. 


*  On  leave  of  absence  during  second  half  of  year  1807-8. 
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*DRUSILLA  VICTORIA  JOHNSON,  A.  B, 
Assistant  in  Greek  and  Mathematics 


A.  M. 


672  High  Street 


A.B.,  Bethany  College,  1900:  A.M.,  West  Virginia  University,  1902. 
uctor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Bethany  College,  1899-1900;  Graduate 
Student  West  Virginia  University,  1900-1;  Teacher  of  Greek  and 
Mathematics,  Preparatory  Branch  of  West  Virginia  University  at 
Montgomery,    1901-3;   present   position    since   1903. 


79  Grant  Avenue 
in  charge  of  the  Woman's 


LOUISE  FERRIS  CHEZ 
Assistant    Director   of  Physical    Training, 
Oymansium 

Graduate,  Chautauqua  School  of  Physical  Education,  1902;  Graduate 
work  in  Massage  and  Swedish  System.  Assistant  to  Jakob  Bolin 
of  New  York  City  in  Clinic  of  Corrective  and  Orthopedic  Gymnastics, 
1903;  Director  of  Physical  Training  for  Women,  DePauw  University, 
1901-2;  Director  Physical  Culture  for  Women,  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati,   1903-4;    present   position    since    1904. 


MARGARET  BUCHANAN,  A.  B. 

Assistant  in  Greek  and  Mathematics 

A.B.,   West  Virginia  University,   1906. 
1906-7;    present   position    since    1907. 


304  Willey  Street 
Teacher  in  Marshall  College, 


RUFUS  A.  WEST  181  First  Street 

Assistant  tn  Metal  Working  and  Stationary  Engineer 

Apprentice,  Fairchild,  Lawhead  &  Co.,  Carriage  Builders,  1887-90; 
Blacksmith,  Tygart  Mfg.  Co.,  1890-2;  Special  student,  Springs  Garden 
Iastitute,  Summer,  1897;  Head  Stationary  Engineer,  National  Export 
Exposition  at  Philadelphia,   Fall,    1899;   present   position   since   1892. 

THOMAS  EDWARD  CATHER  39  4  Willey  Street 

Foreman  of  the  Machine  Shop 

Apprentice,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Machine  Shop  at  Grafton,  1887-91;  Machin- 
ist, B.  M.  R.  R.  Co.  and  Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  1891-93;  C.  R.  I.  & 
P.  R.  R.  Co.,  Horton,  Kans.,  1893-95;  Cotton  Belt  R.  R.,  Pine  Bluff, 
Ark..  1895-97;  Navy  Yard,  Washington,  D.  C,  189S;  Foreman,  B.  & 
O.  Erecting  Shop,  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  1899-1902;  present  position  since 
1902. 


W.  A.   MESTREZAT 

Assistant  in  Music  (  Wind  Instruments  ) 

Pupil  of  W.   H.   Stowe,  G.   Oeschsle,  and  F.   B 


South  Morgantown 


Heuber.  Member  21st 
U.  S.  Infantrv  Band;  Chief  Musician,  1st  W.  Va.  Vol.  Infantry  in 
Spanish  War,  and  30th  U.  S.  Vol.  Infantry  in  Philippines;  present 
position  since  1902. 


JOHN  B.    GRUMBEIN 
Foreman  of  the  Wood  Shop 


491  Front  Street 


Aoorentice,  Orr,  Painter  &  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  1895-8;  Pattern  Maker, 
Harrisburg  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  1898-9;  Robert  Wetherel  & 
Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  1899;  Ingersoll-Sergeant  Drill  Co.,  Easton  Pa., 
1899-1900;  Foreman  of  Pattern  Shop,  Blairsdell  Mach'y.  Co.,  Bradford, 
Pa.,   1900-3;   present   position   since   1903. 


*  Resigned.  December  20.  1907. 
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ALBERT  JACKSON  COLLETT,  LL.  B.  42  4  Spruce  Street 

Assistant  in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  and  Secretary  to  the  President 
LL.B.,  "West  Virginia  University,  1906.       Present  position  since  1906. 

HORACE   LABAN  WHITE 
Assistant  in  English 

BENJAMIN  WALTER  KING  279  Wiles  Street 

Assistant  Secretary  to  the  President 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  SCHOOL  INSTRUCTORS 

AND  LECTURERS 

ALBERT  BUSHNELL  HART,    Ph.    D.,   LL.   D. 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Hisiory  in   Harvard    University,    Amencan 
History 

EARL  BARNES,   B.   A.,   M.   S. 
Formerly    Professor    of    Education    in    Leland    Stanford     University, 
Education 

ARLO  BATES,  Litt.  D. 
Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Massachussetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
English  Literature 

CHARLES  ALEXANDER  McMURRY,  Ph.  D. 
Formerly    Principal    Practice    Department    Northern    Illinois    Normal 
School,  Educational  Author,  Education 

IDA    CASSA   HEPFRON 

Formerly   Instructor  in  Drawing  in  the   Cook  County  Normal  School, 
Public  School  Drawing,  Hand  Work 

SARAH   E.   GRISWOLD 
Critic    Teacher  in  the   Chicago   Normal   School,    Primary  Department 
Obsei-cation  Classes 

JOHN   PORTER   LAWRENCE 
Director  of  Piano  Department,  National  Park  Seminary,  Washington, 
D.    C,  Piano  and  Organ 

ANTON  KASPAR 

Concert  Master  Georgetown  Orchestra,  Washington,  D.  C,  Violin 

FRANCIS  J.   McCONNELL,   S.  T.  B.,  Ph.   D. 
Pastor  New  York  Avenue  M.  E.  Church  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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e.  s.  lewis,  d.  d. 

Vice-President  for  Ohio  International  Sunday  School  Association,  Colum- 
bus 

W.  C.  SHAPER 

General  Secretary  West  Virginia  Sunday  School  Association 

REV.  C.  HUMBLE,  M.  D. 

Superintendent  Presbyterian  Sunday  School  Missions  for  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia;  Member  International  Sunday  School 
Committee 

MARTHA   V.    GRAHAM 

Superintendent  PHmary  Department  West  Virginia  Sunday  School 
Association 


LIBRARY  STAFF 

NATHANIEL  LEWIS  GOODRICH,  A.  B.,  B.  L.  S.       107  High  Street 
Librarian 

A.B.,  Amherst  College,  1901;  B.L.S.,  New  York  State  Library  School, 
1904.  Sub-librarian  in  charge  of  Accession,  ibid.,  1904-7;  present 
position  since  1907. 

JESSICA  GARDINER  CONE  148  High  Street 

Assistant  Librarian  and  Cataloguer 

Vassar  College,  1879-80;  New  York  State  Library  School  Diploma, 
1897;  Library  organizer  and  cataloguer,  1897-1904;  present  position 
since   1904. 

DORA  MOORE,  Ph.  B.  324  Willey  Street 

Assistant  Librarian 

Ph.B.,  Denison  University,  1903;  Student  in  Summer  School,  West 
Virginia  University,  1905;  Course  in  Library  Science,  New  York 
State  Library  School,   1906-7.       Present  position  since   1907. 

KATHERINE  CLIFTON  HEDRICK  Woman's  Hall 

Assistant  in  Law  Library 

Private  Secretary  to  President  of  West  Virginia  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeals,  1896-1901;  Legal  Reporter  of  the  Law  Journal  of  West 
Virginia  Bar   Association,    1897-1901;    present   position    since    1903. 

LILLIAN  SMITH  647  Jones  Avenue 

Assistant  in  the  Library 
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AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

STAFF 


JAMES   H.   STEWART,   A.   M. 
Director  and  Agriculturist 

BERT  HOLMES  HITE,  M.  S. 
Vice  Director  and  Chemist 

WILLIAM  EARL  RUMSEY,  B.   S.   Agr. 
Entomologist 

WELTON  MARKS  MUNSON,  Ph.  D. 
Horticulturist 

FREDERICK  E.    BROOKS 

Associate  Entomologist 

HORACE  ATWOOD,  M.  S.  Age. 
Assistant  Agnculturist 

FRANK  BATSON  KUNST,   A.   B. 

Assistant  Chemist 

CHARLES  EDWARD  WEAKLEY,  Jr. 

Assistant  Chemist 

*CARL  PIERCE  HARTLEY,  A.  B. 

Assistant  Bacteriologist 

HOWARD  E.  WILLIAMS 

Special  Agent  on  Highways 

WILLIAM  J.   WHITE 
Cleric 

MARTHA  A.  STEWART 
Librarian 

ALICE  ENGLE 
Stenographer 
*  Resigned  January  1,  1908. 


118  Willey  Street 

547  Front  Street 

415  Park  Street 

25  Wilson  Avenue 


Experiment  Station  Farm 

542  Spruce  Street 

466  Chestnue  Street 

415  Park  Street 


Marion  Street 

118  Willey  Street 

120  High  Street 


THE   UNIVERSITY 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 


Foundation 


West  Virginia  University  originated  from  the  national  land  grant 
act  of  July  2,  1862,  and  the  subsequent  action  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture in  accepting  and  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  from 
the  foundations  of  an  educational  institution  which  had  already 
been  laid  at  Morgantown  for  half  a  century. 

The  act  of  IS 62  granted  lands  or  land  script  to  each  state  (in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  its  senators  and  representatives  in 
congress).  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these  lands  were  to  be 
invested  in  safe  stocks  yielding  not  less  than  five  per  cent  upon  the 
par  value  of  the  stocks,  and  this  interest  "inviolably  appropriated, 
by  each  state  which  may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of  this  Act,  to 
the  endowment,  support  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college 
where  the  leading  objects  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  classical 
and  scientific  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  states  may  respectively 
prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education 
of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of 
life." 

On  October  3,  18  63,  the  West  Virginia  legislature,  empowered 
by  the  constitution  to  foster  education  and  organize  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  state,  accepted  the  con- 
ditions of  the  act  of  congress  and  appropriated  $500.00  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  procuring  and  selling  the  land  script  and  of  investing 
the  proceeds.  Congress  by  act  of  April  14,  1864,  extended  the  pre- 
ceding act  to  West  Virginia,  and  the  latter  received  land  script  for 
150,000  acres.  By  joint  resolution  of  January  24,  1867,  the  legis- 
lature submitted  to  congress  strong  reasons  for  an  additional  appro- 
priation, but  the  appeal  was  without  success. 

Steps  were  soon  taken  to  select  a  location  for  the  college.  Among 
the  towns  which  made  substantial  offers  to  secure  it  was  Morgan- 
town,  which  was  already  the  seat  of  Monongalia  Academy  (incor- 
porated by  the  Virginia  legislature  November   29,   1814),  Morgan- 
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town  Female  Seminary  (established  1831  and  incorporated  1839), 
and  Woodburn  Female  Seminary  (incorporated  January  4,  1858). 
On  January  9,  18  66,  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Monongalia  Acad- 
emy tendered  to  the  legislature,  for  the  use  of  the  college,  all  its 
property,  including  Woodburn  Female  Seminary,  estimated  at 
$51,000,  on  condition  that  the  college  should  be  located  at  Morgan- 
town.  On  January  30,  1867,  the  legislature  accepted  the  property, 
and  on  February  7  passed  an  act  permanently  establishing  the 
"Agricultural  College  of  West  Virginia,"  and  authorizing  the  gov- 
ernor to  appoint  eleven  suitable  persons,  one  from  each  senatorial 
district,  to  constitute  a  board  of  visitors.  The  powers  and  duties  of 
the  board  were  clearly  denned  by  the  act  and  were  largely  the  same 
as  the  subsequent  powers  and  duties  of  the  regents,  except  that  the 
board  was  a  close  corporation  rilling  vacancies  produced  by  death 
of  members,  and  each  year  electing  two  new  members  to  rill  the 
places  made  vacant  by  lot. 

The  eleven  visitors  were  soon  appointed  and  on  April  3,  1867, 
held  their  first  meeting  at  Woodburn  Seminary.  After  the  select- 
ion of  Alexander  Martin  as  president  they  proceeded  to  discufli 
what  style  and  character  the  college  should  assume — whether  it 
should  be  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  training  farmers  and  soldiers, 
or  whether  it  should  offer  instruction  in  ail  the  subjects  that  were 
generally  understood  to  belong  to  the  curriculum  of  a  "college," 
comprising  every  essential  department  of  education  from  the  foun- 
dation upwards.  They  decided  upon  the  latter.  In  addition  ro  the 
preparatory  department,  at  the  academy  building,  they  established 
"three  distinct  and  separate  departments  of  instruction  in  the 
college  building":  (1)  collegiate;  (2)  scientific;  (3)  agricultural. 
They  also  provided  for  instruction  in  military  tactics.  They  intended 
to  establish  primarily  a  college  that  would  meet  the  needs  of  general 
education  in  West  Virginia  and  that  would  eventually,  by  expansion, 
"be  able  to  educate  liberally  young  men  in  all  the  professions  and 
pursuits  of  life." 

By  an  act  of  March  3,  1868,  the  legislature  appropriated  $6,000 
for  the  general  use  of  the  college,  to  be  spent  as  the  board  might 
direct,  and  $10,000  to  supplement  the  permanent  endowment.  A 
subsequent  act  (June  25,  1868)  in  order  to  provide  better  facilities 
authorized  the  sale  of  Monongalia  Academy  and  dwelling  and  the 
application  of  the  proceeds  to  the  construction  of  another  building 
on  the  main  college  grounds.  In  the  following  July  the  Academy 
building  and  grounds  were  sold  to  the  board  of  education  of  Mor- 
gantown.  Soon  thereafter,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assemblage, 
the  corner  stone  of  Martin  hall  was  laid. 
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Government 

By  the  act  of  December  4,  1868,  which  changed  the  name  of  the 
college  to  "West  Virginia  University,"  the  name  of  the  "board  of 
visitors'1  was  changed  to  the  "board  of  regents,"  with  duties  and 
powers  denned  practical^'  as  at  present,  and  provision  was  made 
that  vacancies  in  the  board  should  be  filled  by  the  governor.  On 
April  12,  1873,  an  act  amending  the  school  law  contained  a  pro- 
vision that  the  board  of  regents  should  consist  of  one  person  from 
each  of  the  nine  judicial  circuits,  to  be  appointed  by  the  "board  of 
the  school  fund;"  but  by  an  act  of  February  17,  1877,  the  power 
of  appointment  was  conferred  upon  the  governor  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate. 

By  act  of  March  2,  1877,  it  was  provided  that  the  board  should 
consist  of  one  person  from  each  senatorial  district,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  governor  as  provided  by  law;  and  that  the  board  should  be 
changed  regularly  by  the  retirement  of  two  members  each  year 
after  June  30,  1877.  Vacancies  on  the  board  were  to  be  filled  by 
the  governor  as  before.  Prom  1877.  to  1882,  under  this  law  there 
were  twelve  regents.  From  1883  to  June  1,  1895,  there  were  thir- 
teen. 

The  first  bi-partizan  board  was  created  by  the  legislature  of  1895 
and  began  its  term  on  June  1  of  that  year.  Its  members  were 
divided  into  three  groups,  one  of  which  was  replaced  every  second 
year. 

The  act  of  1901,  still  in  force,  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a 
new  board  of  nine  members,  "who  shall  be  residents  and  voters  of 
the  state,"  and  "who  shall  be  divided  into  two  classes  consisting  of 
four  and  five  regents  respectively."  The  term  of  office  of  the  first 
class  continued  for  two  years,  and  the  term  of  the  second  class  for 
four  years;  and  thereafter,  the  term  of  office  of  each  class  was  to  be 
four  years  (and  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and  quali- 
fied). It  was  also  provided  that  not  more  than  six  regents  should 
be  of  the  same  political  party  and  that  "not  more  than  one  shall  be 
appointed  from  the  same  senatorial  district  or  county." 

From  18  67  to  189  6  there  was  a  standing  executive  committee 
which  assisted  in  the  administration  of  the  university  and  reported 
to  the  board.  Until  1886  its  membership  was  local  and  did  not 
Include  the  president  except  from  1868  to  1873.  After  188  6  its 
members  were  also  members  of  the  board  of  regents  except  in 
1894-5,  when  the  secretary  of  the  committee  was  a  professor  in  the 
university.  The  number  of  members  varied,  starting  with  five, 
increasing  to  nine  and  finally  decreasing  to  three. 

The  administrative  offices  created  at  the  time  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  university  were  those  of  the  president,  the  vice  presi- 
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dent,  the  principal  of  the  preparatory  school,  and  the  superintendent 
of  buildings  and  grounds.  The  office  of  vice  president  was  abol- 
ished in  1899.  In  1897  the  office  of  assistant  to  the  president 
was  established.  Waitman  Barbe  was  elected  to  the  place  and 
still  fills  it. 

The  University  has  had  seven  regular  presidents.  Alexander 
Martin  resigned  in  1875.  He  was  succeeded  by  John  W.  Scott 
(acting  president),  1875-7;  John  Rhey  Thompson,  1877-81;  Daniel 
Boardman  Purinton  (acting  president),  1881-2;  William  L.  Wilson, 
1882-3;  Robert  C.  Berkeley  (chairman  of  the  faculty),  1883-5; 
Eli  Marsh  Turner,  18  85-93;  Powell  Benton  Reynolds  (acting  presi- 
dent) 1893-5;  James  L.  Goodnight,  1895-7;  Jerome  Hall  Raymond, 
1897-1901.  On  the  resignation  of  President  Raymond,  Daniel 
Boardman  Purinton  was  called  from  Denison  University  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  He  is  the  first  president  selected  from  the  alumni  of  the 
institution. 

The  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  president  have  been 
greatly  increased  within  recent  years.  The  administrative  duties, 
at  first  shared  by  the  faculty  or  the  local  committee,  and  from  1899 
to  1901  by  twenty-three  or  more  efficient  but  inharmonious  com- 
mittees, have  been  wisely  and  satisfactorily  unified  and  placed  under 
the  cojitrol  of  the  president.  Since  December  1,  1901,  he  has  acted 
with  the  aid  of  an  assistant,  a  council  of  advisors,  several  standing 
committees,  heads  of  departments,'  a  registrar,  a  treasurer,  and  an 
auditor. 

As  the  college  expanded  from  local  and  traditional  conditions 
the  strict  rules  and  discipline  of  the  earlier  years  became  unneces- 
sary, and  a  more  efficient  system  of  administration  and  co-operation 
was  gradually  developed.  The  strict  curriculum  of  the  earlier 
years,  and  the  loose  separate-school  elective  system  (the  Virginia 
plan)  which  replaced  it  in  June,  1882,  have  both  given  way  to  a 
partially  elastic  system  in  which,  since  189  5,  the  choice  of  studies 
by  the  student  is  under  the  oversight  and  direction  of  a  "class 
officer,"  who  requires  that  prescribed  courses  shall  be  taken  in 
order,  and  supervises  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  elective 
courses. 

Growth 

For  many  years  the  growth  of  the  new  institution  was  very  slow 
and  uncertain.  This  was  due  to  many  causes.  Among  these  may 
be  enumerated  the  partially  local  foundation,  the  sectional  questions 
which  had  divided  Virginia  long  before  the  war,  the  new  sectional 
jealousies,  the  post-bellum  political  questions  and  partisanship,  the 
lack  of  a  satisfactory  system  of  secondary  schools,  the  divided  re- 
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sponsibility  and  laissez  /aire  policy,  and  the  lack  of  means  of 
communication  with  Morgantown.  Gradually  the  power  and  import- 
ance of  these  causes  were  reduced  by  changing  conditions.  Indus- 
trial progress  has  been  a  prominent  factor  in  the  transformation  of 
the  earlier  school  into  a  real  college. 

The  university  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  development  of 
better  secondary  schools.  The  normal  schools  have  partly  solved 
the  problem  of  suitable  preparatory  schools  for  the  university.  The 
preparatory  school  at  Montgomery,  opened  January,  1897,  was 
established  by  an  act  of  February  16,  189  5.  Another  school  was 
established  at  Keyser  by  an  act  of  1901. 

The  most  remarkable  increase  in  the  attendance  of  the  Univer- 
sity was  coincident  with  the  admission  of  women.  In  18  89  women 
were  admitted  to  the  collegiate  department.  In  189  5-6  they  were 
admitted  to  the  college  of  law.  In  1897  they  were  admitted  to  the 
preparatory  school  and  to  the  schools  of  music  and  fine  arts. 

The  phenomenal  increase  of  attendance  after  189  5  was  largely 
due  to  the  work  of  the  newly  created  office  of  field  agent  of  the 
University  and  to  the  addition  of  new  departments.  It  is  in- 
structive to  trace  how  the  five  departments  with  which  the  Univer- 
sity started  in  18  67  have  increased  to  more  than  twenty-five  by 
expansion  and  differentiation  [See  catalogue  of  19  06-7].  The  dates 
of  the  establishment  of  the  special  colleges  and  schools  now  com- 
prised in  the  University  are  as  follows:  the  college  of  law,  1878; 
the  college  of  engineering,  1887;  the  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion, IS 8 8;  the  commercial  school,  1895;  the  college  of  agriculture, 
1897;  the  school  of  music,  1897;  the  school  of  fire  arts,  1897;  the 
college    of   medicine,    1900. 

Buildings 

The  problem  of  securing  suitable  buildings  to  meet  the  needs  of 
expansion  has  been  a  continuous  one.  The  supply  has  never  exceeded 
the  demand. 

Martin  Hall  was  completed  in  1870.  The  first  armory  building, 
now  the  south  end  of  the  Experiment  Station,  begun  in  187  3,  wTas 
finished  and  occupied  in  187  4.  On  June  IS,  187  4,  the  corner  stone 
of  Woodburn  Hall  was  laid  on  the  site  of  the  Woodburn  Seminary 
building,  which  had  burned  in  February,  187  3.  The  central  part 
was  completed  by  June,  187  6,  and  the  upper  floor  was  used  as  the 
commencement  auditorium  until  1890.  As  the  appropriation  was 
exhausted  the  two  wings  were  not  built  at  that  time. 

>n  tc  r: :--j  Experiment  Station  was  completed  by  1889. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  Commencement  Hall  was  begun 
on  grounds  purchased  in  June,  1887,  and  was  completed  in  1892. 

A  wing  of  the  old  Mechanical  Building,   which  stood  near  the 
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river,  was  ready  by  September,  in  1893,  and  an  addition  was  finished 
in  189  4.  Science  Hall  was  finished  and  equipped  in  the  summer  of 
1893.  In  1894  all  the  buildings  of  the  University  with  their  equip- 
ments had  cost  over  $2  50,000,  but  they  were  not  sufficient  to  meet 
the  growing  needs  of  the  new  university. 

Early  in  189 S  work  was  begun  on  the  north  wing  of  Woodburn 
Hall.     It  was  completed  in  ;id  furnished  a  home  for  the  music 

school,  which  had  previously  occupied  rented  rooms  on  Main  street. 
In  189  8  the  regents  purchased  seven  acres  of  the  Fife  land,  on  which 
were  two  small  buildings.  After  the  burning  of  the  old  Mechanical 
Building  in  189 9.  Fife  Cottage  became  the  temporary  home  of  the 
mechanical  engineering  work  until  the  spring  of  1902.  The  Astro- 
nomical Observatory  was  built  near  the  ciose  of  1900.  The  Armory, 
the  construction  of  which  had  been  urged  as  early  as  1SS8,  was 
finished  by  1902.  Mechanical  Hall,  designed  in  1899  and  begun  in 
1900,  was  also  completed  in  1902.  The  Library  was  finished  in  1902 
and  opened  in  1903.  The  President's  House  was  built  in  1905.  The 
Central  Heating  Plant  was  completed  in  the  early  part  of  1908. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  INSTITUTION 

LOCATION 

Morgantown,  the  seat  of  the  University,  is  the  county  seat  of 
Monongalia  county.  It  is  a  beautiful  town  of  ten  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, located  on  the  Monongahela  river  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad,  103  miles  east  of  Wheeling,  and  the  same  distance  south  of 
Pittsburg.  It  has  the  modern  conveniences  of  natural  gas,  water- 
works, electric  lights,  street  railway,  local  and  long  distance  tele- 
phones, and  is  noted  for  its  healthful  conditions,  physical,  social, 
and  moral.  There  are  churches  of  the  following  denominations  in 
the  town:  Presbyterian,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Methodist  Protes- 
tant, Baptist,  Protestant  Episcopal,  Lutheran,  Christian,  and  Roman 
Catholic.        There  are  no  saloons. 

Few  institutions  of  learning  have  more  attractive  natural  sites. 
The  University  grounds  border  the  Monongahela  river  and  afford  a 
most  picturesque  outlook.  The  campus  comprises  about  fifty  acres. 
The  University  has  also  a  farm  of  about  one  hundred  acres  for  the 
use  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  University  organization  consists  of  the  following  colleges 
and  schools: 

I.      The   College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
II.     The  College  of  Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts 

III.  The  College  of  Agriculture 

IV.  The  College  of  Law 

V.  The  College  of  Medicine 

VI.  The  School   of  Music 

VII.  The  School   of  Fine  Arts 

VIII.  The  School   of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

IX.  The  Summer  School 

X.  The  Commercial    School 

XI.  The  Preparatory  Schools 

XII.  The  West  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

FUNDS 

The  funds  for  maintaining  the  University  are  derived  from  the 

following  sources:        (1)   Interest  on  the  land  grant  endowment  of 

$114,750;     (2)    the    Morril    fund;     (3)    the    Hatch    fund;     (4)    the 

Adams  fund;    (5)   biennial  appropriations  by  the  state  legislature; 

(6)   fees  and  tuition. 
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BUILDINGS 

The  buildings  are  as  follows: 

1.  Woodburn  Hall,  a  three-story  building,  containing  lecture 
rooms  and  the  botanical  and  zoological  laboratories.  The  third 
floor  of  this  building  is  occupied  by  the  School  of  Music. 

2.  Martin  Hall,  a  three-story  building,  containing  lecture  rooms 
and  society  halls. 

3.  Science  Hall,  a  four-story  building,  containing  lecturs  rooms, 
laboratories  for  tbe  departments  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  geology, 
the  museum  of  geology  and  paleontology,  and  the  President's  office. 

4.  Commencement  Hall,  a  large  two-story  building,  containing 
a  commodious  chapel,  with   1,500   seats,  and  the   gymnasium. 

5.  The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  a  two-story  building, 
containing  laboratories,  lecture  rooms,  and  offices. 

6.  The  Armory  and  Drill  Hall,  for  the  Military  Department. 

7.  Mechanical  Hal,  occupied  by  the  College  of  Engineering  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

8.  The  Library,  containing  the  general  library,  reading,  and 
seminary  rooms. 

9.  The  President's  House. 

10.  The   Central   Heating  Plant. 

11.  The  Woman's  Hall,  or  dormitory,  for  young  women  stu- 
dents. 

12.  The  Fife  Cottages,  containing  lecture  rooms. 

Besides  these  there  are  the  various  buildings  on  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  Farm. 

The  first  ten  of  the  buildings  mentioned  are  of  brick  and  stone. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

The  library  is  open  from  8  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  every  week  day 
during  the  term,  except  Thanksgiving  day,  Christmas  day.  New 
Year's  day,  and  the  Fourth  of  July.  On  Sundays,  the  library  is 
open,  for  readers,  from  2  to  5  p.  m.  During  the  summer  vacation,  it 
is  open   on  week  days  from   8   to   11   a.   m. 

All  officers  and  students  and,  under  special  restrictions,  persons 
not  connected  with  the  University,  have  the  privilege  of  drawing 
books  from  the  library  for  home  use,  two  volumes  being  allowed  at 
one  time.  Direct  access  is  permitted  to  the  shelves  in  the  stack  as 
well  as  in  the  reading  and  reference  rooms,  and  thus  students  have 
an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
jects studied  as  far  as  it  is  represented  in  the  library.  The  most  im- 
portant books  used  in  connection  with  the  courses  of  instruction  are 
kept  on  reserve  shelves  in  the  reference  room  for  more  convenient 
access. 
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A  card  catalogue,  shelf  list,  and  other  bibliographic  aids  are  pro- 
vided and  the  librarians  are  ready  at  all  times  to  give  assistance 
in  research  and  investigation. 

The  library  contains  about  28,000  volumes,  including  4,300  gov- 
ernment documents.  Present  appropriations  provide  for  an  annual 
increase  of  about  1,500  volumes.  One  hundred  and  eighty-five 
periodicals  are  received,  including  publications  of  societies  and  sci- 
entific journals.  Most  of  the  county  papers  of  the  state  are  sent  to 
the  reading  room. 

There  is  a  special  library  belonging  to  the  College  of  Law,  con- 
taining 3,200  volumes,  located  in  Woodburn  Hall;  and  the  Willey 
library,  a  valuable  collection  of  about  1,500  volumes  donated  to  the 
University  by  the  heirs  of  the  late  Senator  W.  T.  Willey,  has  been 
placed  in  the  document  room  and  opened  to  the  public  for  reference 
use. 

The  library  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  containing 
valuable  sets  of  chemical  journals  and  other  technical  material,  may 
also  be  consulted  by  members  of  the  University. 

The  library  building  is  entirely  of  stone,  fire-proof,  and  con- 
tains ample  reading  and  reference  rooms,  which  are  abundantly 
lighted  and  well  furnished  with  modern  library  appliances.  The 
book  room  is  supplied  with  metal  stacks,  which  hold  20,000  vol- 
umes. On  the  upper  floors  of  the  building  are  rooms  for  govern- 
ment documents  and  for  class  work. 

LABORATORIES 

There  are  thirty  laboratories  connected  with  the  University. 
Three  of  the  biological  laboratories  are  located  in  Woodburn  Hall, 
two  being  devoted  to  zoology  and  one  to  physiology.  The  botanical 
and  bacteriological  laboratories  are  situated  in  North  Fife  Cottage. 
South  Fife  Cottage  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  anatomical  laboratories. 
The  veterinary  laboratory  is  located  in  the  basement  of  Martin 
Hall.  The  laboratories  of  the  physical  sciences  are  placed  in 
Science  Hall.  The  space  for  physics  and  elementary  electrical  engi- 
neering occupies  most  of  the  basement  and  first  floor,  the  two  large 
chemical  laboratories  the  second  floor,  and  the  geological  laboratory 
and  museum  the  third.  Students  also  have  access  to  the  state  geo- 
logical collection,  which  at  present  occupies  part  of  the  second 
floor  of  the  library. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Experiment  Station  have 
ample  laboratory  facilities.  There  are  two  experimental  dairies, 
one  in  the  basement  of  Martin  Hall,  the  other,  recently  completed, 
at  the  Station  Farm.  The  Experiment  Station  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  pathological  laboratory  above  mentioned,  two  well  equipped 
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chemical  laboratories  and  an  entomological  laboratory  with  its 
accompanying  valuable  collection  of  specimens.  The  greenhouses 
adjoining  the  Station  afford  facilities  for  the  experimental  work  of 
the   departments   of  botany  and   horticulture. 

The  laboratories  of  the  College  of  Engineering  are  all  grouped 
in  Mechanical  Hall.  They  consist  of  the  mechanical  and  steam 
laboratories  connected  with  the  power  plant  equipment,  the  elec- 
trical laboratory,  the  testing  laboratory,  the  hydraulic  laboratory, 
the  wood-working  shop,  the  machine  shop,  the  sheet  metal  and 
pipe  fitting  shop,  the  forge  shop,  and  the  foundry.  In  addition 
to  these  there  are  two  large,  well  lighted  and  well  equipped 
drawing  rooms,  and  a  blue  printing  room. 

More  extended  statements  as  to  the  extent  and  equipment  of 
these  laboratories,  as  well  as  of  the  studio,  and  of  the  schools  of 
music  and  fine  arts  will  be  found  in  connection  with  the  announce- 
ments of  the  different  departments  in  other  parts   of  this  catalog. 

PHYSICAL   TRAINING 

Gymnasium 

For  the  physical  training  of  students  excellent  opportunities  are 
offered  by  the  gymnasium.  It  is  furnished  with  a  complete  anthro- 
pometric equipment,  baths,  dressing  room,  lockers,  and  all  kinds  of 
apparatus  usually  found  in  modern  gymnasiums.  In  all  the  work  the 
aim  is  to  develop  health,  strength  and  vitality,  and  such  special  exer- 
cises are  prescribed  as  may  be  necessary  to  symmetrical  development. 

Young  women  have  the  same  advantages  in  the  gymnasium  as 
young  men,  certain  hours  being  reserved  and  regular  clases  formed 
for  them. 

Athletics 

The  department  of  athletics,  as  now  organized,  is  under  the 
supervision  of  a  director,  who  is  assisted  by  a  coach.  Football,  base- 
ball, basket-ball,  track  and  tennis  teams  are  organized  and  trained 
each  season.  Two  field  days  are  held  annually,  one  in  the  fall  and 
one  in  the  spring.  Indoor  meets  are  held  during  the  winter  term  for 
the  class  championship.  The  athletic  field  is  provided  with  a  grand 
stand,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  and  profit  of  athletic 
sports.  All  field  sports  are  under  the  control  of  the  committee  on 
athletics. 
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UNIVERSITY  FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  in  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture tuition  is  free  to  West  Virginia  students.  For  students  not  resi- 
dents of  West  Virginia  the  tuition  fees  ar  $20.00  per  quarter,  or 
$50.00  per  year. 

In  the  College  of  Engineering  the  tuition  fees  are  $8.00  per 
quarter,  or  $20.00  per  year,  for  resident  students,  and  $20.00  per 
quarter,    or    $50.00    per   year,    for   non-resident    students. 

In  the  College  of  Law  and  the  College  of  I  e  the  tuition  fees 

are  $10.00  per  quarter,  or  ident  students,  and 

per  quarter,   or  ar,   for  non-resident  students. 

In  the  Preparatory  School  tuition  st  -dents, 

and  per  quarter,  or  $2  5.0  0  per  year,  for  non-resident  students. 

Statements  regarding  fees  in  the  schools  of  Music  and  Fine 
Arts,  the  Summer  School,  and  the  Commercial  School  see  announce- 
ments of  these  schools. 

The  martriculation  fee  is  $5.00,  payable  upon  entering  the  Uni- 
versity by  all  students  except  cadets  and  those  whose  work  is 
exclusively  in  music  or  art.  This  fee  is  paid  but  once  by  each 
student  unless  he  remains  out  oi  the  University  more  than  three 
years. 

The  contingent  fee  is  $2.00  per  quarter,  payable  at  the  beginning 
of  the  quarter  by  all  students  except  cadets  and  those  whose  work 
is  exclusively  in  music  or  art. 

The  athletic  fee  is  $2.00  per  quarter  for  the  fall  and  spring 
quarters  and  $1.00  for  the  winter  quarter,  payable  at  the  begin- 
ning  of   each   quarter   by  all   students   except   cadets. 

A  fee  of  $2.00  each  term  is  charged  for  registration  and  the 
issuance  of  class  cards.  This  fee  is  remitted  to  all  students  who 
procure  class  cards  during  the  first  three  days  of  the  fall  quarter, 
the  first  day  of  the  winter  quarter,  and  the  first  day  of  the  spring 
quarter.  It  is  exacted  in  all  other  cases.  Class  officers  will  issue 
class  cards  only  on  presentation  of  the  ticket  from  the  registrar  and 
the  treasurer,  and,  after  the  limit  of  time  mentioned,  this  ticket 
must  bear  the  treasurer's  receipt  for  this  fee.  Students  whose  work 
is  exclusively  in  music  or  art,  or  in  both,  are  excused  from  payment 
of  the   $2.00   registration  fee. 

The  diploma  fee  is  $5.00,  payable  by  all  students  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  quarter  in  which  they  expect  to  receive  their  degree  or 
diploma. 

Any  student  in  the  School  of  Music  who  is  not  a  resident  of 
West  Virginia,  and  who  pays  at  least  $16.00  a  quarter  for  music, 
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is  permitted  to  take,  in  addition  to  music,  one  credit  course  each 
quarter  free  of  charge,  or  two  credit  courses  at  one-half  the  usual 
charges,  but  in  either  case  such  student  shall  pay  the  contingent  fee 
of  $2.00  a  quarter. 

A  fee  of  $1.00  is  charged  for  furnishing  a  copy  of  a  student's 
record  in  the  registrar's  office  after  the  regular  quarterly  reports 
have  been  issued. 

Students  in  laboratory  courses  and  in  typewriting  pay  special 
fees  to  cover  the  cost  of  materials  used. 

BOARD  AND  LODGING 

Board  and  lodging  together  may  be  obtained  in  Morgantown  for 
$3.50  per  week.  Most  students,  however,  pay  from  $3.75  to  $4.50 
per  week.  Furnished  rooms  may  be  obtained  in  private  families  at 
from  $1.00  to  $1.25  per  week.  Board  in  students'  clubs  costs  from 
$2.50  to  $3.00  per  week;   in  private  families,  from  $3.00  to  $4.00. 

ESTIMATED   EXPENSES   FOR  A   YEAR   OF   NINE   MONTHS 

Room    rent    $    36.00  to  $    45.00 

Board 100.00  to    120.00 

Washing 9.00  to       13.00 

Text-books 8.00  to       30.00 

Contingent    and    athletic    fees 6.00  to       11.00 


$159.00       $219.00 

To  this  estimate  must  be  added  matriculation,  tuition,  diploma, 
and  laboratory  fees,  in  the  case  of  students  who  are  required  to 
pay  them,  traveling  expenses,  clothing,  and  miscellaneous  expenses, 
which  depend  largely  upon  the  tastes  and  habits  of  individual 
students. 

Text-books  are  kept  for  sale  in  the  University  book  store  and 
are  furnished  to  students  at  cost. 

State  cadets  are  furnished  their  text-books,  stationery,  and  uni- 
forms free  and  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  matriculation, 
contingent,  and  athletic  fees. 

ACCREDITED  AND  RECOGNIZED  PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOLS 

The  University  is  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  State 
and  desires  that  its  relations  with  the  other  parts  of  the  system  be 
as  close  and  intimate  as  possible.     The  committee  on  classification 
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and  grades  has  full  charge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  accredited 
and  recognized  schools.  School  superintendents,  principals,  or 
boards,  desiring  to  have  their  schools  placed  on  the  accredited  or 
recognized  list,  should  make  application  to  Professor  J.  N.  Deahl, 
sub-committee   on   accredited   and   recognized   schools. 

Diplomas  or  certificates  of  a  general  nature  will  not  be  accepted, 
but  certificates  setting  forth  the  work  of  the  student  in  detail  will 
be  required  in  every  case.  The  University  provides  a  special  form 
for  this  certificate,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  at  any  time  upon 
application  to  the  President  of  the  University  or  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  classification  and  grades.  A  supply  should  be  kept 
on  hand  by  the  principal  of  each  accredited  or  recognized  school. 

ACCREDITED  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 

Accredited  schools  are  those  which  offer  a  sufficient  amount  of 
work  to  admit  their  students  to  the  freshman  class  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences*.  Eligibility  to  the  list  of  accredited  schools 
depends  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  done.  The  fol- 
lowing provisions  concerning  the  quality  of  the  instruction  must 
be  complied  with: 

1.  The  scholastic  attainments  of  teachers  in  accredited  schools 
must  be  equivalent  to  that  of  a  graduate  of  a  standard  college 
and  should  include  professional  preparation  and  some  special  train- 
ing in  the   subjects  they  teach. 

2.  The  number  of  daily  periods  of  class  room  instruction  given 
by  any  one  teacher  should  not  exceed  five. 

3.  The  faculty  should  consist  of  not  fewer  than  three  teachers 
exclusive  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  except  in  cases  where 
the  number  of  students  does  not  exceed  thirty  or  forty. 

4.     Laboratory  and  library  facilities  must  be  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  instruction. 

The   list   of  accredited   schools   is   as  follows: 

Allegheny  County  Academy Cumberland,  Md. 

Allegheny  Collegiate  Institute    Alderson,  W.  Va. 

Bluefield    High   School Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Broaddus  Classical   and   Scientific   Institute Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Charleston  High  School    Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Clarksburg    High    School    Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Connellsville  High   School Connellsville,  Pa. 

Elkins    High    School Elkins,  W.  Va. 

*As  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering  are  all  pre- 
scribed, it  is  possible  that  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  school  may  not  have  some 
of  the  prescribed  work,  and  so  not  be  able  to  enter  the  freshman  class  in  that 
college. 
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Fairmont  High  School Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Grafton    High    School    Grafton,  W.  Va. 

Hinton  High  School    Hinton,  W.  Va. 

Huntington    High    School Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Linsly    Institute     Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Mannington    High    School Mannington,  W.  Va. 

Martinsburg    High    School Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Morgantown  High  School Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Morris    Harvey   College Barboursville,  W.  Va. 

Moundsville    High    School Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

Parkersburg  High  School Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Pittsburg  Central  High  School Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Salem  College    Salem,  W.  Va. 

Scottdale   High   School Scottdale,  Pa. 

Sistersville   High   School Sistersville,  W.  Va. 

State   Normal    School Athens,  W.  Va. 

State   Normal    School Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

State  Normal  School    Glenville,  W.  Va. 

State    Normal    School Huntington,  W.  Va. 

State   Normal   School Shepherdstown,  W.Va. 

State  Normal  School West  Liberty,  W.  Va. 

Southwestern  State  Normal  School California,  Pa. 

Uniontown   High   School    Uniontown,  Pa. 

Wheeling  High  School Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

RECOGNIZED  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 

Recognized  preparatory  schools  are  those  whose  graduates  have 
not  had  a  sufficient  number  of  credits  to  admit  them  to  the  fresh- 
man class,  but  receive  credit  toward  admission  for  the  work  certified. 

Belington    High    School Belington,  W.  Va. 

Cameron  High  School Cameron,  W.  Va. 

Charles  Town  High  School Charles  Town,  W.  Va. 

Central  City  High  School Central  City,  W.  Va. 

Ceredo  High  School    Ceredo,  W.  Va. 

Chester    High    School Chester,  W.  Va. 

Claysville   High    School Claysville,  Pa. 

Davis   Free   School Piedmont,  W.  Va. 

Fayetteville   High  School Oak   Hill,  W.  Va. 

Harrisville  High   School Harrisville,  W.  Va. 

McMechen   High   School McMechen,  W.  Va. 

Mt.  Wesley  High  School Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va. 

New  Cumberland  High  School New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 

Pennsboro  High   School Pennsboro,  W.  Va. 
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Perryopolis    High    School Perryopolis,  Pa. 

Point   Pleasant   High   School Point   Pleasant,  W.  Va. 

Ravenswood   High  School Ravenswood,  W.  Va. 

Ronceverte   High  School Ronceverte,  W.  Va. 

Salem   High   School Salem,  W.  Va. 

Sutton   High    School Sutton,  W.  Va. 

ADMISSION,  REGISTRATION,  AND 
SCHOLARSHIP 

The  committee  on  classification  and  grades  has  supervision  of 
the  admission,  registration,  advanced  standing,  classification,  and 
scholarship  of  all  students.  The  following  are  the  general  regula- 
tions relating  thereto: 

ADMISSION 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  University  must  present  certifi- 
cates of  good  moral  character  and,  if  from  other  colleges  or  univer- 
sities,  must  present  letters  of  honorable  dismissal. 

Candidates  for  admission  who  come  from  other  institutions  of 
learning  without  letters  of  honorable  dismissal  may,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  registrar,  be  allowed  to  matriculate  provisionally.  In 
every  such  case,  the  registrar  will  himself  make  immediate  inquiry 
of  the  institution  from  which  the  applicant  comes  concerning  his 
standing  as  a  student  in  that  institution.  If  a  certificate  of  honor- 
able dismissal  cannot  be  obtained,  the  matriculation  will  be  can- 
celed and  all  fees  paid  by  the  applicant  will  be  returned. 

The  course  of  procedure  above  described  will  be  followed  also 
in  cases  of  students  from  accredited  schools,  who  offer  themselves 
for  matriculation  without  the  regular  certificate  as  prescribed  on 
page  50  of  this  catalogue. 

ENTRANCE   CREDITS 

1.  Certificates  of  entrance  credits  must  be  on  the  blank  form 
prescribed  by  the  committee  on  classification  and  grades,  or  on  a 
similar  form,  so  that  credit  values  may  be  readily  computed. 

2.  The  chairman  of  the  committee,  or  any  member  acting  in 
his  stead,  may  list  and  certify  the  credits  of  any  applicant  for  admis- 
sion to  the  University  when  such  credits  are  from  an  accredited 
school  and  in  proper  form,  and  are  sufficient  in  number  to  entitle 
the  applicant  to  classification  as  a  freshman,  or  first  year  classman. 
Certificates  from  schools  not  on  the  accreJited  list  must  be  approved 
by  the  committee. 
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MATRICULATION    AND    REGISTRATION 

In  order  to  gain  admission  to  the  University,  the  student  must 
first  report  at  the  President's  office  in  Science  Hall.  A  blank  will  'je 
furnished,  which  on  being  signed,  will  be  taken  to  the  registrar. 
That  officer  will  then  assign  the  student  to  a  class  officer,  and  will 
certify  to  the  treasurer  the  fees,  if  any,  which  are  to  be  paid.  On 
the  payment  of  these  fees,  the  student  will  be  assigned  to  the 
proper  classes  by  his  class  officer.  No  student  is  permitted  to 
become  a  member  of  any  class  until  his  registration  is  completed. 

All  students  are  required  to  register  at  the  beginning  of  each 
term. 

THE    CLASS    OFFICER 

The  duties  of  the  class  officer  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  assign  the  student  to  proper  courses,  and  see  that  pre- 
scribed work  is  taken  in  order. 

2.  To  supervise  the  selection  of  elective  courses  by  the  stu- 
dent. 

3.  To  keep  a  record  of  the  work  done  by  the  student  and  to 
recommend  him  for  his  degree  or  diploma  when  the  work  is  com- 
pleted. 

4.  To  have  general  oversight  of  the  student's  college  life.  The 
student  will  look  to  his  class  officer  for  advice  and  guidance  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  his  work.  Withdrawal  from  classes,  changing 
from  one  class  to  another,  etc.,  will  always  require  the  class  officer's 
consent. 

MAXIMUM    NUMBER    OF    COURSES 

1.  A  course  represents  the  amount  of  work  done  in  one  quar- 
ter (twelve  weeks),  class  meeting  five  times  a  week,  in  periods  of 
one  hour  in  length. 

2.  The  maximum  number  of  courses  which  any  student  may 
carry  is   four;    the    minimum,    three. 

3.  When  a  student  registers  for  four  full  courses  in  any  quar- 
ter the  maximum  number  of  full  courses  for  which  he  may  register 
the  succeeding  quarter  is  three. 

4.  No  course  for  which  credit  has  already  been  given  shall  be 
taken  as  one  of  the  minimum  number  of  courses  prescribed,  unless 
by  special  permission  of  the  committee  on  classification  and  grades. 

5.  The  committee  will  consider  the  question  of  granting  per- 
mission to  any  student  to  cany  more  than  the  prescribed  amount 
of  work  only  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition  approved  and  signed 
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by  the  class  officer,  and  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  student's 
record  for  the  preceding  quarter.  Such  petition  must  be  presented 
within  seven  days  after  the  day  set  in  the  catalogue  for  the  opening 
of  the  quarter. 

6.  Fractional  courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  will 
not  be  counted  until  they  amount  to  a  full   course. 

SPECIAL    STUDENTS 

As  a  rule,  special  students  must  be  over  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
but, in  exceptional  cases,  permission  to  register  as  special  students 
will  be  given  to  students  under  that  age. 

Special  students  may  be  assigned  at  the  discretion  of  their  class 
officers  to  classes  for  which  they  apply,  on  their  own  statement, 
that  they  are  prepared  to  take  the  work.  It  is  understood  that 
admission  to  any  class  rests  entirely  with  the  instructor  in  charge, 
and  further,  that  admission  to  any  class  when  so  granted  does  not 
necessarily  imply  credit  for  prerequisites.  Special  students  shall 
not  ha^e  their  work  certified  for  credit  to  any  other  institution,  but 
a  general  statement  of  work  done  may  be  given  if  applied  for,  and 
in  every  case  this  statement  shall  show  that  the  work  was  done  by 
the  student  as  a  special  student  without  satisfying  the  entrance 
requirements. 

Special  students  are  subject  in  all  respects  to  the  usual  rules 
relating  to  registration  and  scholarship. 

ADVANCED   STANDING 

1.  All  applications  for  advanced  standing  in  college  work  must 
be  made  to  the  committee  on  classification  and  grades  not  later 
than  two  weeks  after  the  applicant's  registration.  When  certificates 
of  work  done  elsewhere  are  offered,  the  committee  will  consider 
them,  and,  if  they  are  adjudged  sufficient,  the  credits  they  call  for 
will  be  certified  to  the  registrar  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
If  no  certificates  are  offered,  or  those  offered  are  not  considered 
sufficient  for  the  credits  asked,  the  applicant  will  be  sent  by  the 
committee  to  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  in  which  credit 
is  sought,  who  will  report,  after  examination,  to  the  committee, 
on   the    form   furnished,    the   numbers,    names,    and   values   of    the 

r courses,  if  any,  for  which  the  applicant  is  entitled  to  credit.  The 
applicant  shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  have  the  privi- 
lege of  presenting  his  certificates  to  the  heads  of  the  departments, 
who  may  give  them  such  recognition  in  connection  with  the 
examination  as  they  see  proper.  When  the  credit  to  be  given,  if 
any,  has  been  determined,  it  shall  be  reported  by  the  head  of  the 
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department  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  on  the  form  pro- 
vided, always  under  seal,  and  in  no  case  must  information  of  such 
credit  be  given  to  the  applicant  before  the  report  has  been  sent 
to  the  committee.  Before  credits  in  this  way  are  certified  to  the 
registrar,  all  certificates  must  be  returned  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  by  him  placed  on  file. 

2.  In  exceptional  cases,  with  the  consent  of  the  class  ofiicer 
and  the  instructor,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  committee  on 
classification  and  grades,  which  must  be  obtained  before  the  close 
of  the  spring  quarter,  students  of  the  University  may  take  examin- 
ation for  advanced  standing  for  not  more  than  two  courses  in 
subjects   reviewed   or   completed   during   vacation. 

CLASSIFICATION 

1.  No  student  shall  be  classified  as  a  freshman  who  is  condi- 
tioned in  more  than  one  unit  of  entrance  requirements. 

2.  No  student  shall  be  classified  beyond  the  freshman  class 
until  all  preparatory  conditions  are  removed. 

3.  No  scudent  snail  be  classified  as  a  sophomore  until  he  has 
received  credit  for  at  least  seven  and  one-half  courses. 

4.  No  student  shall  be  classified  as  a  junior  until  he  has  re- 
ceived credit  for  at  least  nineteen  courses. 

5.  No  student  shall  be  classified  as  a  senior  until  he  has  re- 
ceived  credit   for  at   least   thirty   courses. 

6.  Classification  of  students  for  publication  in  the  catalogue 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  work  to  their  credit  at  the  close 
of  the  fall  quarter  each  year,  except  in  the  case  of  students  enter- 
ing later  in  the  year. 

SCHOLARSHIP 

1.  Students  are  graded  on  a  scale  in  which  one  hundred  per 
cent  is  regarded  as  perfect  and  seventy  per  cent  as  a  passing 
grade. 

2.  If  the  final  grade  of  any  student  for  any  course  is  below 
sixty,  it  shall  be  recorded  as  a  "failure,"  and  the  student  must  take 
the  course  again  if  he  desires  credit  for  it.  If  the  final  grade  is 
sixty,  or  over,  but  below  seventy,  it  shall  be  recorded  as  a  "condi- 
tion," and  the  student  shall  have  the  privilege  of  a  second  examin- 
ation, which  must  be  taken  at  the  time  designated  by  the  instruc- 
tor, and  applied  for  not  later  than  three  days  after  the  opening  of 
the  succeeding  quarter.  A  condition  not  removed  within  the  term 
following  the  one  in  which  it  was  imposed  becomes  a  failure.  If 
the  final  grade  after  a  second  examination  is  again  below  seventy, 
it  shall  be  recorded  as  a  "failure." 
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Cards  for  examination  fof  removal  of  conditions  must  be  ob- 
tained from  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  classification  and 
grades. 

3.  If  a  student  fails  to  register  promptly  at  the  beginning  of 
any  quarter,  a  deduction  of  two  per  cent  from  the  final  grade  in 
every  subject  shall  be  made  for  each  exercise  missed,  for  all  absences 
not  more  than  seven  in  number,  unless  such  absences  are  excused  by 
the  committee.  If  the  absences  are  more  than  seven  in  number, 
full  credit  for  the  course  will  not  be  given  unless  such  absences 
are  excused  by  the  committee  and  the  work  missed  made  up  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  instructor. 

4.  The  permission  of  both  class  officer  and  instructor  shall  in 
all  cases  be  necessary  for  the  withdrawal  of  a  student  from  any 
class,  and  after  six  weeks  of  any  quarter  have  elapsed,  the  permis- 
sion of  the  committee  on  classification  and  grades  must  also  be 
obtained. 

If  a  student  discontinues  a  course  without  permission  as  above, 
the  standing  shall  be  reported  to  the  registrar  as  zero.  If  the 
student  attends  the  course  throughout  the  quarter  and  is  absent  from 
examination,  without  permission,  the  instructor  shall  count  the 
examination  as  zero,  and  report  the  final  grade  as  one-half  the  reci- 
tation grade.  If  the  student  is  unavoidably  absent  from  examination 
and  has  a  recitation  grade  of  eighty-five  or  over,  the  instructor  may 
report  the  recitation  grade  as  the  final  grade  in  the  subject.  If  the 
recitation  grade  is  under  eighty-five  and  the  absence  from  examina- 
tion is  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  instructor,  the  fact  will  be  re- 
corded on  the  card  returned  to  the  class  officer,  and  the  student  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  taking  the  examination  at  a  later  time. 

In  every  case,  except  as  above,  the  class  card  must  bear  a  final 
grade,  and  the  class  officer's  report  to  the  registrar  must  show  a  final 
grade. 

All  instructors  are  required  to  report  at  the  end  of  each  term 
grades  in  all  courses  taken  with  them  and  not  hold  them  over  to  a 
later  term  or  report  them  as  incomplete. 

5.  Any  student  who  fails  to  make  a  standing  of  sixty  per  cent 
in  each  of  two  or  more  subjects,  or  who  fails  to  make  an  average 
standing  of  sixty  per  cent  in  all  of  his  courses  for  any  quarter,  shall 
be  suspended  from  the  University  for  the  succeeding  quarter.  If, 
however,  the  failure  as  above  is  due  to  the  abandonment  of  any 
class,  or  withdrawal  from  the  University  without  permission,  or  to 
absence  from  examination  without  reasonable  excuse,  the  suspension 
shall  be  indefinite.     If  a  student  suspended  for  any  quarter  by  the 
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operation  of  this  rule  re-enters  the  University  and  again  becomes 
subject  to  it,  his  suspension  shall  be  indefinite. 

The  committee  on  classification  and  grades  will  relieve  any 
student  from  the  operation  of  this  rule  for  satisfactory  reasons. 
The  student  asking  for  relief  must,  when  possible,  appear  before 
the  committee  in  person;  a  statement  from  the  student's  class  officer 
and  instructors  concerned  will  also  be   required. 

6.  In  case  of  the  withdrawal  of  a  student  from  the  University 
the  class  officer  shall  report  the  fact  in  writing  to  the  committee  on 
classification  and  grades,  together  with  a  full  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons for  such  withdrawal  and  circumstances  attendant  thereon.  If 
in  the  judgment  of  the  committee  the  reasons  given  for  withdrawal 
are  insufficient,  the  student  will  be  dealt  with  as  subject  to  the  sixty 
per  cent  rule.      (See  rule  5  above.) 

7.  A  report  of  each  student's  work  is  made  at  the  close  of 
every  quarter,  either  to  the  student  himself  or  to  his  parent  or 
guardian.  A  complete  record  is  also  kept  in  the  registrar's  office. 
The  fee  for  making  a  copy  of  this  record  after  the  quarterly  reports 
have  been  sent  out  is  one  dollar. 

THESIS 

If  a  thesis  is  required  by  the  class  officer  of  a  candidate  for  the 
bachelor's  degree,  the  student  will  observe  the  following  regulations: 

Theses  must  be  typewritten  with  black  non-copying  record  ink 
on  Crane's  Japanese  linen  paper,  of  quality  24  pounds  to  the  ream, 
folio  size.  This  paper,  of  right  quality  and  correct  size,  viz,  8x10 
inches,  may  be  obtained  at  the  University  book  room,  or  at  any 
book-store  in  Morgantown.  There  must  be  a  margin  of  one  and 
one-fourth  inches  at  the  left  edge  of  each  sheet,  and  a  margin  of 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  on  the  other  edges.  The  title  page  should 
follow,  mutatis  mutandis,  the  sample  title  page  on  the  bulletin  board 
in  the  Library. 

When  the  thesis  is  typewritten  and  ready  for  binding,  the 
student  will  secure  the  written  approval  of  the  professor,  under 
whose  direction  the  thesis  has  been  prepared,  and  the  librarian's 
receipt  for  the  thesis  fee.  The  thesis  will  then  be  presented  to  the 
committee  on  classification  and  grades.  The  thesis  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  this  committee  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  date  on  which 
the  degree  is  to  be  conferred. 

The  committee  on  classification  and  grades  will  not  receive  a 
thesis  from  any  student  until  he  has  received  credit  for  thirty-four 
college  courses. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


DISCIPLINE 


The  rules  and  regulations  which  students  are  required  to  observe 
are  few,  simple,  and  reasonable: — civil  and  orderly  conduct;  punc- 
tuality and  regularity  in  attendance  upon  all  required  exercises; 
reasonable  diligence  in  the  performance  of  the  work  prescribed,  and 
abstinence  from  drinking,  gambling,  and  like  gross  vices. 

Students  who  cannot,  or  will  not,  comply  with  these  requirements 
will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  University. 

All  matters  of  discipline  are  in  charge  of  the  University  Council. 

CHAPEL    EXERCISES 

The  regular  University  chapel  exercises  consist  of  singing,  read- 
ing the  Scriptures,  and  prayer.  The  service  is  conducted  by  the 
chaplain  of  the  University,  or  by  some  one  designated  by  him.  The 
singing  is  in  charge  of  the  director  of  the  School  of  Music.  Attend- 
ance upon  chapel  exercises  is  voluntary;  but  patrons  of  the  Uni- 
versity who  wish  the  students  under  their  charge  to  attend  these 
exercises  may  have  them  enrolled  by  making  such  desire  known  to 
the  University  chaplain. 

CHRISTIAN   ASSOCIATIONS 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  West  Virginia 
University  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  active 
Christian  work  among  its  own  members  and  of  promoting  the 
spiritual  growth  of  all  the  young  men  of  the  University.  Regular 
meetings  are  held  every  Friday  evening  at  6:15  in  the  Association 
room.  All  young  men  of  the  University  who  are  members  of 
evangelical  churches  are  eligible  to  active  membership  in  the 
Association;  young  men  who  are  not  connected  with  any  church 
may  become  associate  members.  A  four  years'  course  of  Bible 
study  is  maintained  by  the  Association.  Delegates  are  sent  each 
year  to  the  various  student  conventions. 

An  advisory  board  chosen  by  the  Association  and  composed  of 
members  of  the  faculty,  prominent  business  men  of  the  town,  and 
students,  has  general  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association. 

Membership  in  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  open 
to  young  women  of  the  University  on  the  same  terms  as  those  stated 
above  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Regular  devotional  meetings  are  held 
every  Friday  at  4  p.  m.  in  Columbian  Hall. 
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OTHER    SOCIETIES 

1.  The  Columbian  Literary  Society.  Regular  meetings  every 
Friday  night  in  its  own  hall  in  Martin  Hall.  Membership  open  to 
all  students  of  the   University. 

2.  The  Parthenon  Literary  Society.  Regular  meetings  every 
Friday  night  in  its  own  hall  in  Martin  Hall.  Membership  open  to 
all  students  of  the  University. 

3.  The  Debating  Association  of  West  Virginia  University. 
Organized  for  the  purpose  ol  .ug  interest  in  general  debate, 
and  for  promoting  annually  a  series  of  inter-collegiate  contests. 

4.  The  Choral  Societ:  .  2,ular  meetings  every  Monday  at 
7:30  p.  m.,  in  Commencement  Hall.  iship  open  to  all 
students  in  the  School  of  jiusic  and  all  others  interested. 

5.  The  Athletic  Association.  Organized  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  and  developing  the  athletic  interests  or  the  University. 
Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  West  Virginia.  Membership  open 
to  all  students  of  the  University. 

6.  The  Students'  Publishing  Association.  Organized  for  the 
purpose  of  publishing  the  college  papers.  At  present  there  are 
published  the  Athenaeum,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  the  Mononga- 
lian,   a  quarterly  literary  magazine. 

7.  The  Engineering  Society.  Regular  meetings  the  first  and 
third  Friday  nights  of  each  month  in  room  14,  Science  Hall.  Mem- 
bership open  to  all  students  in  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Me- 
chanic Arts. 

8.  The  Aurora  Grange,  Number  372,  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 
Regular  meetings  every  Tuesday  night.  Membership  open  to  all 
students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  to  others  who  may  be 
elected. 

9.  The  English  Club.  Regular  meetings  on  the  first  Thursday 
night  of  every  month. 

10.  The  West  Virginia  University  Law  Society.  Regular  meet- 
ings at  9  a.  m.  every  Saturday  during  the  term.  Membership  open 
to  all  students  in  the  College  of  Law. 

11.  The  Athenian  Literary  Society.  Regular  meetings  every 
Friday  night  in  room  10,  Martin  Hall.  Membership  open  to  all 
students  in  the  Preparatory  School. 

12.  The  Demosthenian  Literary  Society.  Regular  meetings 
every  Friday  night  in  room  14,  Martin  Hall.  Membership  open 
to  all  students  in  the  Preparatory  School. 

PRIZES 

All  contestants  in  any  of  the  contests  in  oratory,  declamation,  or 
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debate,  must  have  received  credit  for  at  least  one  course  in  elocution. 
This  rule  applies  to  all  contestants  except  those  in  the  Preparatory- 
School. 

No  composition,  in  whole  or  in  part,  shall  be  submitted  in  com- 
petition for  two  prizes. 

Only  undergraduate  students  are  eligible  for  any  prize  offered. 

No  student  shall  be  eligible  to  enter  any  contest  who  has  not  been 
a  resident  student  in  this  University  for  at  least  one  quarter  preced- 
ing the  quarter  in  which  the  contest  is  to  be  held,  and  who  is  not  a 
resident  student  in  good  standing  in  the  University  in  the  quarter 
in  which  the  contest  is  held. 

No  successful  concestant  may  become  a  second  time  a  competitor 
for  the  same  prize. 

If  in  any  contest  there  are  fewer  than  two  competitors,  no  prize 
will  be  given  in  that  contest. 

Students  intending  to  compete  in  any  essay-writing  contest  must 
notify  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means  not  later 
than  March  15.  Three  typewritten  copies  of  each  essay  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  not  later  than  May  15. 

The  conditions  upon  which  the  awards  in  the  several  contests  are 
made  may  be  learned  upon  application  at  the  President's  office  or 
to  the  members  of  the  committee  on  ways  and   means. 

The  following  prizes  are  open  to  students  in  various  departments 
of  the  University: 

I   The   Inter-Society  Prizes 

Prizes  aggregating  one  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  are  awarded 
annually  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  to  the  literary 
society  whose  representatives  excel  in  declamation,  original  oratory, 
essay  writing,   and  debate. 

II  The   Regents'   Prize  in  Composition 

A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  is  awarded  annually  by  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  University  to  the  student  in  any  one  of  the  regular 
college  courses  who  shall  write  the  best  essay  on  a  topic  selected  by 
the  committee  on  ways  and  means.  The  subject  for  1008-9  is 
"Edgar  Allan  Poe.'f 

HI  The  Jas.  F.  Thompson  Prize  in  Anatomy 

A  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars,  the  gift  of  Mr.  James  P.  Thomp- 
son, of  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  will  be  awarded  annually  to  the  un- 
dergraduate student  who  dees  the  best  work  in  anatomy  for  three 
quarters. 
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IV  The  Regents'  Prize  in  Declamation 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  annually  awards  to 
the  student  in  the  Preparatory  School  who  excels  in  declamation, 
a  prize  of  thirty  dollars,  and  to  the  one  who  ranks  second,  a  prize 
of  twenty  dollars. 

V  The   Edward   Thompson   Company  Prize 

The  Edward  Thompson  Company  offers  for  the  year  19  08-9  to 
the  student  in  the  senior  law  class  who  shall  write  the  best  essay 
on  some  subject  in  law,  to  be  selected  by  the  faculty  of  the  College 
of  Law,  a  prize,  consisting  of  a  set  of  Encyclopedia  of  Pleading  and 
Practice,  in  twenty-three  volumes.  The  value  of  this  work  is 
S138.00. 

VI  The  Bryan  Prize  in  Political  Science 

The  Hon.  William  J.  Bryan  has  given  a  sum  of  money,  the  an- 
nual income  of  which  is  to  be  offered  as  a  prize  to  the  student  in 
the  University  who  shall  write  the  best  essay  on  some  subject  in 
the  science  of  government.  The  amount  of  the  prize  for  the 
present  is  fifteen  dollars.  The  subject  for  190  8-9  is  "Protection 
for  Workmen".  (The  subject  is  intended  to  lead  to  a  discussion 
of  present  provisions,  and  of  the  desirability  and  character  of  new 
provisions,  for  the  safety  and  insurance  of  men  and  women  en- 
gaged in  physical  labor.  For  further  definition  of  the  subject 
consult  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means.) 

VII  The  Tax  Commission  Prize 

The  members  of  the  State  Tax  Commission  of  1902,  W.  P. 
Hubbard,  Henry  C.  Davis,  John  K.  Thompson,  L.  J.  Williams,  and 
J.  H.  Holt,  have  donated  the  sum  of  $1,350,  the  income  of  which 
is  to  be  used  as  a  prize  for  the  "best  original  work  bearing  on 
matters  of  taxation  in  West  Virginia."  The  conditions  of  com- 
petition are  determined  by  the  University  Council.  The  amount 
of  the  prize  at  present  is  $70.00.  For  the  year  1908-9  this  prize 
will  be  given  for  the  best  discussion  of  section  1,  article  X,  of  the 
Constitution  of  West  Virginia,  the  discussion  explaining  and  justi- 
fying the  provisions  of  the  section,  criticising  them  where  they 
seem  open  to  criticism,  suggesting  amendments,  if  amendments 
seem  desirable,  and  indicating  the  main  measures  necessary  for 
carrying  them  out  fully. 
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VIII  The  William  Dulles,   Jr.,  Prizes 

Mr.  William  Dulles,  Jr.,  of  New  York  City,  offers  prizes  ag- 
gregating one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  for  excellence  in  de- 
bating. These  prizes  are  offered  to  the  three  universities  com- 
posing the  Tri-State  Debating  League,  namely,  the  West  Virginia 
University,  the  University  of  Wooster,  and  the  Western  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  At  each  of  the  three  debates  of  the  League 
two  awards  are  made,  one  first  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars,  and 
one  second  prize  of  fifteen  dollars  to  the  first  and  second  best  of 
the  six  competing  debaters. 

IX  The  Mary  Semans   Prizes 

Miss  Mary  Semans,  of  Morgantown,  offers  two  prizes  to  the 
women  students  in  elocution.  A  public  contest  in  elocution  is  held 
the  latrer  pare  of  the  spring  term.  The  winners  of  first  and  second 
honors  in  this  contest  are  awarded  prizes  of  forty  dollars  and  twenty 
dollars,  respectively. 

X    The  Russell  Love  Morris  Prize  in  Civil  and  Mining  Engineering 

Russell  Love  Morris,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering, 
offers  a  prize  of  fifty  dollars  annually  to  the  student  in  the  depart- 
ment of  civil  and  mining  engineering  who  presents  the  best  thesis 
on  some  subject  of  special  application  to  the  needs  and  resources 
of  West  Virginia. 

WOMAN'S    HALL 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  in  June,  1907,  it  was 
decided  to  lease  the  building  formerly  known  as  Episcopal  Hall 
as  a  dormitory  for  young  women.  The  building  was  thoroughly 
renovated  and  refurnished,  and  was  opened  to  the  young  women  of 
the  University  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term,  1907.  It  is 
centrally  located  at  the  corner  of  Willey  and  Spruce  streets,  and 
will  accommodate  between  forty  and  fifty  young  women.  As 
heretofore,  Miss  Susan  Maxwell  Moore,  Dean  of  Women,  is  in 
charge  of  the  Hall.  Anyone  desiring  information  as  to  prices,  or 
available  rooms  in  the  Kail  will  apply  to  Miss  Moore. 

BOARDING  AND  ROOMING   PLACES 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  the  University  have  charge 
of  the  matter  of  boarding  and  rooming  places,  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  faculty.  They  will  collect  and  keep  a  complete 
list  of  boarding  and  rooming  places,  and  committees  will  be  pres- 
ent in  the   association   rooms   on   the   second   floor  of   Martin   Hall, 
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during  the  opening  days  of  each  term,  to  give  aid  and  information 
to   students. 

Persons  desiring  information  in  advance  of  their  arrival  in  Mor- 
gantown may  address  Mr.  EL  L.  Griffin,  182  First  street,  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va.,  or  Miss  Pearl  Hodges,  552  Spruce  street,  Morgan- 
town,   W.   Va.,  who   will   cheerfully  reply  to   all  inquires. 

Committees  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  meet  new 
students  at  trains,  and  render  them  even  ...  stance  possible  in 
getting  settled   in  Morgantown. 

AID   FOR   STUDENTS 

The  committee  on  students'  aid  undertakes  to  assist  earnest  and 
worthy  students,  who  are  dependent  upon  their  own  efforts  for 
their  education,  to  obtain  various  forms  of  employment  in  Mor- 
gantown, which  may  not  interfere  with  their  studies  and  will  help 
to  defray  their  expenses.  The  attainment  of  a  creditable  de- 
gree of  schol;  v\  ill  be  an  advantage  for  students  applying  to 
this  committee. 

This  committee  has  charge  of  all  requests  w^hich  come  to  the 
University  for  students  to  fill  various  positions.  Calls  of  this 
kind,  especially  upon  the   en  are   frequent. 

The  establishment  of  a  fund  is  contemplated  which,  under 
proper  conditions,  will  be  loaned  to  students  who  would  other- 
wise be  unable  to  complete  their  course.  Ions  to  this 
fund,  which  wull  be  ander  the  direction  of  a  board  of  trustees,  are 
solicited.  Communications  in  regard  to  contributions  should  be 
addressed   to  the  president. 

Y.    W.    C.    A.    SELF-HELP    COMMITTEE 

There  are  many  young  women  who  would  enter  the  University 
if  they  could  secure  worthy  employment  paying  enough  to  meet 
a   part    of  the   expenses   incurred  lng   away    from   home.    The 

Young  Woman's  Christian  Association,  through  its  self-help  com- 
mittee, has  undertaken  to  meet  this  demand.  An  employment 
bureau  has  been  established  where  the  women  of  Morgantown 
who  desire  such  help  as  a  Universil  woman  can  give,  may  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  students  who  wish  to  work;  thus  two 
great  needs  are  met.  The  work  offered  is  light  housework,  as- 
sisting at  social  functions,  tutoring,  mencUng,  caring  for  child- 
ren, sewing,  etc.  The  remuneration  depends  upon  the  kind 
of  work   done. 

For  further  information  address,  Miss  Rachel  Whitham,  Y.  W. 
C.   A.   Employment  Bureau,   Beverly   Avenue,    Morgantown,   W.   Va. 
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TEACHERS'  BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION 

The  Teachers'  Bureau  of  Information,  under  the  direction  of 
the   department   of  education,    has   for   its   a.™:  — 

1.  To  keep  a  record  of  the  graduates  of  the  University  who 
wish  to  teach,  to  gather  information  as  to  their  academic  and 
professional  qualifications  and  personal  fitness  for  school  work, 
and  to  recommend  for  vacancies  those  who  seem  most  likely  to 
prove    themselves   efficient. 

2.  To  keep  a  similar  record  of  alumni  who  wish  to  be  trans- 
ferred  to   other   positions. 

3.  To  assist  boards  of  education  and  other  school  officials  in 
securing  teachers  and  to  co-operate  with  teachers'  agencies  in 
placing  graduates  of  the  University. 

Students  desiring  recommendation  for  positions  as  teachers 
should  do  at  least  one  year's  work,  or  three  courses,  in  education. 
Those  desiring  recommendation  for  a  position  in  a  normal  school  or 
as  principal  or  superintendent  of  schools,  should  do  at  least  two 
years'  work,  or  six  courses,  in  education. 

No  student  is  assured  a  position.  General  letters  of  recommen- 
dation are  not  given  to  students.  Information  obtained  from  pro- 
fessors and  others  is  regarded  as  confidential.  No  charge  is  made 
for  any  services  rendered.  Blanks  for  registration  will  be  furnished 
on  application.  The  following  is  the  committee  on  recommenda- 
tion: Dr.  D.  B.  Purinton,  Professor  T.  E.  Hodges,  Professor  J.  N. 
Deahl,   Secretary. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND 

SCIENCES 


THE  FACULTY 

DANIEL  BOARDMAN  PURINTON,  LL.  D.,    President   and   Professor 
of  Philosophy 

JAMES  SCOTT  STEWART,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,    Emeritus 

ROBERT  WILLIAM  DOUTHAT,  Ph.  D.,    Professor  of  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  Emeritus 

POWELL  BENTON  REYNOLDS,  D.  D.,    Chaplain    and    Professor    of 

Economics  and  Sociology 

ALEXANDER  REID  WHITEHILL,  Ph.  D.,  Professor   of   Chemistry 

SAMUEL  B.  BROWN,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy 

ROBERT  ALLEN  ARMSTRONG,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature 

THOMAS  EDWARD  HODGES,  A.  M.,   Professor  of  Physics 

CHARLES  HENRY  PATTERSON,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Bhetoric 

FREDERICK  WILSON  TRUSCOTT,  Ph.  D.,      Professor    of    Germanic 
Languages  and  Literatures 

HENRY  SHERWOOD  GREEN,  LL.  D.,    Professor   of  the   Greek   Lan- 
guage and  Literature 

JASPER  NEWTON  DEAHL,  Ph.  D.,   Professor  of  Education 

JOHN  LEWIS  SHELDON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Bacteriology 

JAMES  MORTON  CALLAHAN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Polit- 

cal  Science 
ANTHONY  WENCEL  CHEZ,  A  .B.,  Director  of  Physical  Training 

JOHN  NATHAN  SIMPSON,  M.  D.,   Professor   of  Anatomy   and  Phys- 
iology 
JOHN  HARRINGTON  COX,  A.  M.,    Professor  of  English  Philology 
FREDERICK  LAWRENCE  KORTRIGHT,  D.  Sc.,   Professor  of  Chem- 
istry 
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FRANK  BUTLER  TROTTER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language 
and  Literature 

HARRY  ANTHONY  EATON,  LL.  B.,  Professor  of  Military  Science  and 
Tactics  and  Commandant  of  Cadets 

JOHN  ARNDT  EIESLAND,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

JUSTIN  FRANK  GRANT,  M.  D.,   Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Pathology 

ALBERT  MOORE  REESE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology 

OLIVER  PERRY  CHITWOOD,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  European  History 

WAITMAN  BARBE,  Litt.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  and  Assistant  to  the   President 

WILLIAM  JACKSON  LEONARD,  Associate  Professor  and  Head  of 
School  of  Fine  Arts 

C.  EDMUND  NEIL,  A.  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Elocution  and  Oratory 

CHARLES  COLLIER  HOLDEN,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Eomance 

Languages 
SIMEON  CONANT  SMITH,  A.  M.,    Assistant  Professor  of  Bhetoric 

MADISON  STATHERS,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  oj  Eomance  Lan- 
guages 

GEORGE  PERRY  GRIMSLEY,  Ph.  D.,  Special  Lecturer  in  Economic 
Geology 

WILLIAM  MICHAEL  BAUMGARTNER,  A.  B.,    Instructor  in  German 

CLARENCE  POST,  A.   B.,   Instructor  in  Physics 

♦DRUSILLA  VICTORIA  JOHNSON,  A.  M.,  Assistant  in  Greek  and 
Mathematics 

LOUISE  FERRIS  CHEZ,  Assistant  Director  of  Physical  Training 
MARGARET  BUCHANAN,  A.  B.,   Assistant  in  Greek  and  Mathematics 
♦Resigned  December  20,  1907. 
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ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

For  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  candidate 
must  have  credit  for  fifteen  units,  obtained  by  examination  or  on 
certificate  from  a  duly  accredited  secondary  school. 

A  unit  in  any  subject  represents  the  amount  of  work  that  may 
be  done  in  a  standard  high  school  in  a  year  of  thirty-six  weeks, 
with  five  recitation  periods  of  forty-five  minutes  each,  per  week. 

Of  the  fifteen  units  which  must  be  offered  for  admission  to 
the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  ten  are 
definitely  prescribed  as  follows: 

Units 

English    3 

Latin    3 

History    1 

Mathematics    2 

Algebra     1 

Plane   geometry    1 

Science     1 

Physics, 
Chemistry, 
Botany,    or 
Zoology 

Total    prescribed    10 

The  remaining  five  units  may  be  chosen  as  electives  from  the 
following  list: 

Units 

Latin    y2    to   1 

Greek    2   to   3 

German    2   to   3 

French    2   to   3 

Mathematics    %    to   1  Vz 

Algebra     % 

Solid  geometry % 

Plane     trigonometry   % 

History  and  Civics %    to  2 

Physics    1 

Chemistry 1 

Botany     1 

Zoology    1 

Physical  geography   Vz 

Physiology    Vz 

Drawing    1 
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A  single  unit  of  language  will  be  accepted,  provided  further 
work   in  that  language  is   taken   in   the  University. 

For  admission  to  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  the  requirements  are  the  same  as  the  foregoing  except 
that  a  modern  language  may  be  substituted  for  the  three  units 
of  Latin  prescribed  and  an  additional  unit  of  mathematics  is  pre- 
scribed— one-half  unit  of  algebra  and  one-half  unit  of  solid  geome- 
try or  plane  trigonometry. 


SCOPE  OF  THE  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

ENGLISH 

The  three  units  in  English  composition  and  literature  should 
cover  the  following  subjects: 

Composition. — Sustained  and  regular  practice  in  writing  is 
earnestly  recommended.  The  student  should  prepare  numerous 
written    exercises    throughout    the  years    of    the    high    school 

course,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  these  exercises  should  be  cor- 
rected by  the  teacher  and  revised  by  the  student  to  secure  the  de- 
sired accuracy.  The  subjects  upon  which  the  student  writes  should 
not  be  drawn  exclusively  from  literature;  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  them  should  be  so  distributed  as  to  give  proper  training 
in  the  various  types  of  discourse,  namely,  description,  narrative, 
argument,  and  exposition. 

Rhetoric. — The  student  should  be  grounded  in  the  essentials 
of  rhetoric,  but  those  principles  shobid  receive  emphasis  which 
are  most  likely  to  be  of  service  to  him  in  his  practice  in  writing, 
such  as  the  principles  of  sentence  structure,  paragraphing,  and 
outline  writing. 

Grammar. — The  student  should  be  prepared  to  state  intelli- 
gently the  essential  principles  of  grammar  and  to  explain  the  syn- 
tactical structure  of  any  sentence  encountered  in  his  reading. 

Reading  of  Classics. — For   1909,    1910,   and   1911   the   following 

classics  are  recommended : 

For  reading,  ten  books  selected  from  the  following  list: 

Group  I.  (two  to  be  selected):  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It,  Henry 
V,  Julius  Caesar,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Twelfth  Night.  Group  II. 
(one  to  be  selected^*  Bacon's  Essays;  Bunyan's  The  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
Part  I;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  The  Spectator;  Franklin's 
Autobiography.  Group  III.  (one  to  be  selected):  Pope's  The  Rape  of  the 
Lock;    Goldsmith's    The    Deserted    Village;     Palgrave's    Golden     Treasury 
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(First  Series)  Books  II.  and  III.,  with  especial  attention  to  Dryden,  Col- 
lins, Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns.  Group  IV.  (two  to  be  selected):  Gold- 
smith's The  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Scott's  Ivanhoe;  Scott's  Quentin  Dur- 
ward;  Hawthorne's  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables;  Thackeray's  Henry 
Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford;  Dickens'  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities;  George 
Eliot's  Silas  Marner;  Blackmore's  Lorna  Doone.  Group  V.  (two  to  be 
selected):  Irving's  Sketch  Book;  Lamb's  Essays  of  Ella;  De  Quincey's 
Joan  of  Arc  and  The  English  Mail  Coach;  Carlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero 
Worship;  Emerson's  Essays  (Selected);  Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies.  Group 
VI.  (two  to  be  selected)  Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner;  Scott's  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake;  Byron's  Mazeppa  and  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Pal- 
grave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series)  Book  IV.,  with  especial  attention 
to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome; 
Poe's  Poems;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Arnold's  Sohrab  and 
Rustum;  Longfellow's  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish;  Tennyson's  Gareth 
and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Brown- 
ing's Selected  Poems. 

For  study  and  practice: 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  Milton's  Shorter  Poems,  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  Macaulay's  Life 
of   Johnson   or   Carlyle's   Essay  on   Burns. 

Although  the  books  mentioned  above  are  recommended  as  prep- 
aration for  this  part  of  the  requirement,  they  are  not  prescribed. 
Books  of  equal  merit,  covering  a  similar  range  of  literary  types, 
will  be  accepted  as  equivalents.  It  is  expected  that  the  student 
will  have  read  the  books  appreciatively  and  will  have  made  him- 
self familiar  with  the  subject-matter  and  the  form  of  each  work. 
The  reading  should  be  connected,  in  reasonable  measure,  with  the 
lives  and  characters  of  the  authors  read  and  with  the  history  of 
their  times. 

It  is  recommended  that  in  connection  with  the  reading  of 
classics,  the  memorizing  of  notable  passages,  in  both  prose  and 
poetry,  should  form  a  regular  exercise  throughout  the  whole  prep- 
aratory period. 

The  work  in  English  should  be  distributed  throughout  the  en- 
tire four  years  of  the  high  school  course. 

LATIN 

(a)  One  unit — Such  knowledge  of  inflections  and  syntax  as 
is  given  in  any  good  preparatory  Latin  book,  together  with  the 
ability  to  read  easy  selections  from  Caesar. 

(b)  One  unit — Four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  or  its 
equivalent  in  Latin  of  equal  difficulty.  The  ability  to  write  simple 
Latin  based  on  the  text. 

(c)  One  unit — Six  orations  of  Cicero.  The  ability  to  write 
simple  Latin  based  on  the  text.  The  simpler  historical  references 
and  the  fundamental  facts  of  Latin  syntax. 
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(d)  One  unit — Six  books  of  Vergil,  with  history  and  mythol- 
ogy. Scansion  of  hexameter  verse.  Two  of  the  three  prescribed 
units  to  be  offered  must  be  (a)  and  (b).  Either  (c)  or  (d)  may 
be  offered  for  the  third  unit,  but  one  year  of  composition  must  be 
included. 

GREEK 

(a)  One  unit — Introductory  lessons,  elements  of  grammar; 
easy  translations  from  the  Anabasis;  translations  into  Greek  of  easy 
continuous  prose  based  upon  the  Anabasis. 

(b)  One  unit — Xenophon — the  first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis. 

(c)  One  unit — Homer — The  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad 
(omitting  11-49  4  to  end)  and  the  Homeric  constructions,  forms, 
and  prosody;  constant  practice  in  sight  translation  and  prose  com- 
position. 

GERMAN 

(a)  One  unit — A  thorough  knowledge  of  elementary  syntax; 
constant  drill  in  pronunciation,  oral  translation,  and  composition; 
translation  of  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  pages;  advanced  syntax; 
composition  throughout  the  year. 

(I))  One  unit— Modern  prose  and  familiar  poems,  two  hundred 
pages,  advanced  syntax;  intermediate  composition  throughout  the 
year.  -» 

(c)  One  unit — Advanced  prose,  four  hundred  pages;  advanced 
composition  throughout  the  year. 

FRENCH 

(a)  One  unit — (1)  The  essential  principles  of  French  etymol- 
ogy and  syntax,  and,  especially,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
noun and  of  the  regular  and  irregular  verb;  (2)  ability  to  write  in 
French  sentences  of  moderate  difficulty;  (3)  the  reading  of  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  pages  of  modern  French 
prose;  (4)  ability  to  pronounce  the  language  correctly  and  with 
some  fluency. 

(b)  One  unit — (1)  Continued  systematic  study  of  French  gram- 
mar, including  syntax;  (2)  the  reading  of  from  three  to  four  hun- 
dred pages  of  modern  French;    (3)   practice  writing  from  dictation. 

(c)  One  unit — (1)  Twenty  pages  of  advanced  prose  composi- 
tion; (2)  the  reading  of  from  four  to  six  hundred  pages  of  French, 
including  three  plays  of  Corneille  and  three  of  Racine. 

HISTORY 

From  one  to  three  units  may  be  offered,  selected  from  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(a)      Ancient  History  to  800  A.  D. — one  unit. 
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(b)  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History — one-half  to 
one  unit.  The  amount  of  credit  will  depend  upon  the  time  given 
to  the  subject. 

(c)  English  History — one-half  to  one  unit.  The  amount  of 
credit  will  depend  upon  time  given. 

(d)  American  History,  or  American  History  and  Civics — one 
unit. 

The  student  should  be  familiar  with  the  important  events  of 
the  period  of  history  which  he  offers  for  credit,  and  should  have  a 
clear  knowledge  of  the  general  development. 

A  year  of  solid  work  covering  the  whole  field  of  general  history 
with  a  good  text-book  and  with  notes  on  collateral  reading  and  pre- 
paration of  maps  will  be  accepted  as  one  unit,  although  it  is  be- 
lieved that  better  results  will  be  obtained  by  spending  a  whole 
year  on  ancient  history  and  another  year  on  the  mediaeval  and 
modern  period. 

American  history  and  civics  should  be  preceded  by  Eng- 
lish history  and  should  not  be  given  before  the  third  year  in  the 
high  school  course  in  case  three  years  are  given  to  history.  Ancient 
history  should  be  followed  by  English  history  in  case  mediaeval 
and  modern  history  are  not  given. 

The  study  of  civics  must  not  precede  the  study  of  American 
history;  and,  if  studied  as  a  separate  branch  following  the  course 
in  American  history,  some  advanced  text  such  as  Forman's  Ad- 
vanced Civics  should  be  used.  An  outline  knowledge  of  elemen- 
tary civics,  such  as  is  presented  in  Forman's  First  Lessons  in 
Civics,  or  in  Peterman's  Civics,  is  presupposed. 

MATHEMATICS 

(a)  Algebra  through  quadratics — one  unit.  The  four  funda- 
mental operations  for  rational  algebraic  expression;  factoring, 
highest  common  factor,  lowest  common  multiple,  complex  fractions, 
solution  of  equations  of  the  first  degree,  radicals  including  the  ex- 
traction of  the  square  root  of  polynomials  and  numbers,  fractional 
and  negative  exponents,  quadratic  equations,  and  equations  con- 
taining one  or  more  unknown  quantities  that  can  be  solved  by 
the  methods  of  quadratic  equations,  and  problems  involving  the 
use  of  such  equations. 

(b)  Plane  geometry — one  unit.  The  completion  of  any 
standard  text  with  original   exercises  and  problems. 

(c)  Algebra — one-half  unit.  Review  of  essentials  followed 
by  ratio  and  proportion,  the  binomial  theorem  for  positive  and 
integral  exponents,    arithmetical    and   geometrical   progressions. 
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(d)  Solid  geometry — one-half  unit.  Properties  of  straight 
lines  and  planes,  dihedral  and  polyhedral  angles,  projections, 
polyhedrons,  including  prisms,  pyramids,  and  the  regular  solids, 
cylinders,  cones,  and  spheres,  spherical  triangles,  measurements 
of  surfaces  and  solids. 

(e)  Plane  trigonometry — one-half  unit.  Definitions  and 
relations  of  the  six  trigonometrical  functions  as  ratios,  proofs  of 
important  formulae,  theory  of  logarithms  and  use  of  tables,  solution 
of  right  and  oblique  plane  triangles. 

SCIENCE 

(a)  Physics — one  unit.  Credit  will  be  allowed  for  the  re- 
quisite time  spent  upon  any  standard  elementary  text-book,  if  the 
work  is  accomplished  by  individual  laboratory  work.  It  will  be 
to  the  advantage  of  students  asking  full  credit  to  present  their 
laboratory  note  books.  One  full  year  should  be  given  to  the 
work.       At  least  one  exercise  each  week  should  be  in  the  laboratory. 

(b)  Chemistry — one  unit.  Credit  will  be  allowed  for  the 
completion  in  a  satisfactory  manner  of  any  standard  elementary 
work  in  inorganic  chemistry,  accompanied  by  individual  laboratory 
work.        A  full  year  should  be  given  to  the  work. 

(c)  Botany — one  unit. 

(d)  Zoology — one  unit. 

Work  in  either  Botany  or  Zoology  to  be  credited  must  have  been 
accompanied  by  individual  laboratory  work.  The  exact  extent  of 
the  work  which  should  be  done  cannot  be  stated  here  but,  for  the 
maximum  credit,  it  should  be  as  much  as  a  competent  teacher, 
trained  in  laboratory  methods,  can  accomplish  in  from  one,  to  one 
and  one-half  years.  In  estimating  the  time  employed,  two  hours 
of  laboratory  work  will  be  counted  as  the  equivalent  of  one  recita- 
tion period  It  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  applicants  to  present 
their  laboratory  notes  and  drawings. 

(e)  Physical  Geography — one-half  unit. 

(f)  Physiology — one-half  unit. 

Credit  for  one-half  unit  each  in  Physical  Georgraphy  and  Phy- 
siology will  be  allowed — as  electives  only — if  taught  in  a  scientific 
manner  in  an  accredited  or  recognized  secondary  school.  The 
use  of  a  standard  text  should  be  supplemented  by  proper  illustrative 
methods  and  proper  observation.  One-half  year  must  be  given  to 
each  subject. 
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DRAWING 

One  unit.  To  receive  entrance  credit  in  free  hand  drawing,  in- 
struction should  have  been  designed  to  give  the  student  an  intelli- 
gent and  accurate  conception  of  form,  light,  and  shade,  and  the 
ability  to  express  simply  and  directly,  such  objects  as  natural  and 
geometric  form,  still  life,  architectural  details,  and  casts  from  na- 
ture, the  antique,  and  life. 

The  training  of  the  eye  to  observe  with  understanding,  rather 
than  the  teaching  of  any  particular  method  of  expression,  should  be 
the  aim  of  the  instructor.  No  mechanical  aids  should  be  employed. 
The  pencil  is  recommended  as  the  simplest  and  most  convenient 
medium  for  elementary  work.  It  is  desirable  that  students  seeking 
credit  for  drawing  shall  submit  their  work  in  addition  to  their 
general  certificate. 


DEGREES 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  AND  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREES 

A  Daccalaureate  degree  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is 
conferred  upon  any  student  who  satisfies  all  entrance  requirements 
and  satisfactorily  completes  forty-two  college  courses,  selected  in 
accordance  with  the  following  provisions: 

The  subjects  of  study  are  arranged  in  three  groups: 

I.  LANGUAGE:    Latin,   Greek,   French,  Spanish,  Italian,   Ger- 

man, English. 

II.  SCIENCE:      Mathematics      and     Astronomy,      Engineering, 

Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Botany,  Horticulture, 
Agriculture,  Zoology,  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Bac- 
teriology. 

III.  PHILOSOPHY:        Philosophy,     Education,      History,      Law, 

Political  Science,  Economics,  Sciology,  Music,  Fine  Arts. 

REQUIREMENTS 

I.   GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS: 

1.  Major:    9   courses  in  one  group,  which  may  be 

(a)  9   courses  in  one  subject,  or 

(b)  6   courses  in  one  subject  and   3  courses  in  another 
subject. 

2.  Minor:    6  courses  in  another  group. 

3.  Sub-minor:  3  courses  in  remaining  group. 
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The  student  must  select  his  major  subject  at  the  time  of  his 
entrance  to  the  freshman  class.  The  head  of  the  department  to 
which  this  subject  belongs  then  becomes  the  student's  class  officer. 
When  the  student  has  selected  his  major  subject,  he  will  not  be 
permitted  to  change  to  another  major  without  the  consent  of  the 
committee  on  classification  and   grades. 

A  thesis  may  be  required  at  the  option  of  the  class  officer,  in 
which  case  it  shall  count  as  one  of  the  forty-two  courses  required. 

II.  SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS: 

1.  For  the  degree  of  A.  B.:  2  courses  in  rhetoric  unless  anti- 
cipated by  an  examination;  5  courses  in  Latin  in  addition 
to  the  prescribed  preparatory  work,  or  5  courses  in  Greek 
in  addition  to  the  prescribed  preparatory  work  in  Latin, 
or  3  courses  in  Greek,  2  courses  in  Latin  and  the  prescribed 
preparatory  work  in  Latin;  3  courses  in  a  modern  language. 

2.  For  the  degree  of  B.   S.: 

(a)  2  courses  of  rhetoric  unless  anticipated  by  examina- 
tion; 6  courses  of  German  and  3  courses  of  French,  or  6 
courses  of  French  and  3  courses  of  German;  3  courses  of 
mathematics. 

(b)  The  major  in  the  science  group. 

III.  The  additional  number  of  courses  necessary  to  make  a  total  of 

forty-two  courses  may  be  selected  from  the  general  Uni- 
versity courses,  with  the  approval  of  the  class  officer  and 
the  committee  on  classification  and  grades. 

Note:  Fewer  than  three  courses  in  an  ancient  or  a  modern 
language  will  not  be  counted  toward  any  University  degree,  diploma, 
or  certificate  until  a  third  course  in  the  same  language  has  been 
taken. 

Partial  Schedule  for  all  Students  in  the  A.  B.  Course 

Freshman 

Fall  Winter  Spring 

9:30  Latin  7  or  10  Latin   8   or   11  Latin   9   or   12 

or  Greek  1  or  Greek  2  or  Greek  3 

10:30   English   10  English   11 

11:30   Mathematics  7  Mathematics  8  Mathematics  9 

or   Science    1  or  Science  2  or  Science  3 

The  laboratory  work  of  the  science  courses  will  be  taken  in  the 
afternoon,  or  at  other  hours  as  arranged. 
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9:30   Latin  10 

French  1  or 
German    1 
10:30   Greek  4 

1:30   Laboratory 
Science 


Sophomore 

Latin  11,  French 
2  or  German  2 

Greek    5 

Laboratory 

Science 


Latin  12 
French    3 
German  3 
Greek  6 
Laboratory 
Science 


or 


Partial  Schedule  for  all  Students  in  the  B.  S.  Course 


Fall 
9:30   German  1 

or  French  1 
10:30   English   10 
11:30   Mathematics 


8:30   German    4 
or  French  4 

9:30  French  1 

or  German  1 


Freshnian 

Winter 
German  2 
or  French  2 
English   11 
Mathematics  8 

Sophomore 

German  5 
or  French  5 
French  2 
or  German  2 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 


Spring 
German  3 
or  French  3 

Mathematics  9 


German    6 
or  French  6 
French    3 
or  German   3 


The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  graduates  of 
West  Virginia  University  or  of  other  institutions  of  equal  grade 
upon  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  candidate  must  pursue  studies  in  residence  at  this  Uni- 
versity for   at  least  three  quarters. 

2.  The  application  of  the  student  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  must  be  accompanied  by  the  proper 
credentials  and  a  general  outline  of  the   course  of  study. 

3.  If  the  application  is  accepted,  the  committee  on  classifica- 
tion and  grades  will  appoint  a  sub-committee  of  three,  consisting 
of  the  candidate's  major  professor  and  two  other  professors,  whose 
duties  shall  be: 

(a)  To  arrange  and  approve  a  specific  course  of  study 

(b)  To  act  as  advisors 

(c)  To  examine  and  pass  upon  the  thesis 

(d)  To  conduct  the  final  oral  examination. 

4.  The  candidate  shall  present  nine  courses,  or  their  equivalent, 
at  least  three  of  which  shall  belong  to  his  major  subject.  In  no 
case  shall  the  aggregate  number  of  major  courses  be  fewer  than 
twelve.  The  remainder  of  the  student's  work  shall  be  in  one  or 
more  allied  subjects. 
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5.  The  specific  course  of  study  must  be  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee on  classification  and  grades  within  the  first  four  weeks 
after  the  opening  of  the  fall  term. 

6.  The  candidate  shall  present  a  thesis  showing  marked  attain- 
ment in  his  major  subject.  The  thesis  shall  be  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  student  has 
his  major,  and  shall  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  commit- 
tee on  classification  and  grades  at  least  four  weeks  previous  to  the 
commencement  day  at  which  the  degree  is  expected.  The  thesis 
shall  be  presented  in  such  form  as  the  committee  on  classification 
and  grades  shall  prescribe  and  approve. 

7.  If  the  thesis  is  approved,  two  typewritten  or  printed  copies 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  University  library  at  least  one  week  before 
the  degree  is  to  be  conferred. 

8.  The  oral  examination  shall  cover  the  thesis  and  the  major 
courses  pursued  by  the  candidate,  or  such  part  thereof  as  the  sub- 
committee shall  deem  desirable. 

9.  The  committee  on  classification  and  grades  will  set  the  time 
for  the  oral  examination  and  shall  appoint  some  one  to  represent 
them  at  the  examination.  The  examination  must  be  held  at  least 
three  weeks  before  commencement  day. 

10.  The  sub-committee  will  report  their  opinion  of  the  thesis 
and  the  result  of  the  examination  to  the  committee  on  classification 
and  grades  at  least  ten  days  before  commencement  day. 

11.  No  work  done  before  graduation  will  be  credited  toward 
the  master's  degree. 

12.  In  case  a  student  has  failed  to  take  the  A.  M.  degree  within 
two  years  after  his  course  of  study  has  been  approved,  his  candidacy 
shall  lapse  and  can  be  renewed  only  upon  a  new  application  to  the 
committee  on  classification  and  grades. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  students 
whose  baccalaureate  degree  has  been  in  science,  upon  the  same 
conditions  as  those  governing  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  stated  above. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  conferred  upon  Masters 
of  Arts  of  West  Virginia  University,  or  holders  of  an  equivalent 
degree,  upon  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Candidates  must  have  spent  at  least  two  years  in  resident 
study  at  some  university,  and  must  be  in  residence  at  this  university 
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during  the  last  three  quarters  before  receiving  the  degree.  The 
requirements  of  time,  however,  are  wholly  secondary.  The  degree 
will  not  be  given  for  the  completion  of  prescribed  work,  nor  for 
study  during  a  stated  period,  but  only  on  the  ground  of  long  study 
and  high  attainments  in  one  branch  of  learning. 

2.  Candidates  shall  choose  a  major  subject  and  cognate  minor 
work.  To  the  latter  they  shall  devote  not  more  than  one-third  of 
their  time. 

3.  The  candidate  must  prepare  (under  the  direction  of  the 
head  of  the  department  in  which  he  has  his  major)  a  dissertation 
which  shall  give  evidence  of  his  power  of  independent  investigation, 
and  shall  !  e  k  real  contribution  to  knowledge. 

4.  Not  later  than  nine  months  before  the  date  on  which  the 
candidate  expects  to  receive  the  degree,  he  shall  file  with  the  com- 
mittee on  classification  and  grades  the  subject  of  his  thesis,  with 
the  approval  of  his  major  professor,  a  full  statement  of  his  work  in 
candidacy  for  the  degree,  and  shall  satisfy  this  committee  of  his 
ability  to  use  French  and  German  in  his  investigation. 

5.  The  thesis  shall  be  presented  to  the  committee  on  classifica- 
tion and  grades  at  least  two  months  before  the  date  on  which  the 
degree  is  expected.  It  shall  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  three, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  a  person  not  connected  with  the  University. 
If  the  thesis  is  approved,  the  candidate  shall  proceed  to  an  exam- 
ination, which  shall  be  conducted  by  the  instructors  in  charge  of 
his  subjects,  with  the  aid  of  the  same  committee  of  three  and  the 
committee  on  classification  and  grades.  The  date  of  the  examina- 
tion shall  be  determined  by  the  committee  on  classification  and 
grades. 

6.  If  the  candidate  satisfactorily  passes  the  examination  he 
shall  before  receiving  the  degree,  deposit  with  the  librarian  of  the 
University  a  typewritten  or  printed  copy  of  the  thesis,  but  if  the 
thesis  cannot  be  published  before  the  conferring  of  the  degree,  the 
candidate  must  either  furnish  the  committee  on  classification  and 
grades  evidence  of  completed  arrangements  for  publication,  or  de- 
posit with  the  treasurer  of  the  University  a  sufficient  sum  to  cover 
the  cost  of  publication  in  approved  form.  When  the  thesis  is  pub- 
lished one  hundred  copies  shall  be  presented  to  the  University 
library,  and  the  deposit  made  with  the  treasurer  will  be  returned. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

In  the  following  announcements  unless  otherwise  noted,  each 
course  described  is  a  full  course,  the  class  meeting  five  times  a 
week,  Mondays  to  Fridays  inclusive,  through  one  entire  quarter. 
Whenever  possible,  the  quarter  during  which  the  course  is  given, 
the  hour,  the  name  of  the  instructor,  and  class  room,  are  stated 
at  the  end  of  the  announcement  of  each  course.  For  convenience 
it  is  customary  to  designate  the  courses  of  study  by  the  name  of 
the  department  and  the  number  of  the  particular  course.  Thus 
the  course  in  psychology  is  known  as  ''Philosophy  2";  the  course 
in  plane  trigonometry  is  known  as  "Mathematics  9";  the  course 
in  electrical  measurements  is  known  as  "Physics  12";  etc.  The 
abbreviations  used  are:  W.,  Woodburn  Hall;  S.,  Science  Hall;  M., 
Martin  Hall;  C,  Commencement  Hall;  A.,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station;  S.  F.,  South  Fife  Cottage;  N.  F.,  North  Fife  Cottage;  G., 
Gymnasium;  L.,  Library. 

The  departments  of  instruction  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order. 

AGRICULTURE 

Credit  will  be  given  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  five 
courses  in  this  subject  given  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  See 
announcements  of  that  college. 

ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY 

Credit  will  be  given  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for 
courses  in  these  subjects  given  in  the  College  of  Medicine.  See 
announcements  of  that  college. 

BOTANY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY. 

Professor   Sheldon 

The  laboratories  for  botany  and  bacteriology  are  supplied  with 
gas  and  electricity,  hot  and  cold  water,  reagents,  glassware,  ster- 
ilizers, incubators,  microscopes  and  accessories,  dissecting  lenses, 
and  other  necessary  apparatus. 

Students  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  consult  with  the  head 
of  the  department  before  registering  for  courses  in  botany  and 
bacteriology. 

BOTANY 

1.  Elementary  Botany.  The  courses  in  elementary  botany 
are  arranged  for  those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  practical  knowledge 
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of  plants  in  general.  An  introductory  study  of  the  structure  and 
physiology  of  seed  plants  is  followed  by  the  physiology,  morphology, 
and  life  history  of  representative  plants  of  common  occurrence, 
selected  from  the  algae,  fungi,  liverworts,  mosses,  ferns,  and  seed 
plants,  with  special  reference  to  their  economic  importance.  Lectures, 
recitations,  and  laboratory  work. 

Pall,   10:30;    Professor  Sheldon,  N.  F. 

2.  Elementary  Botany.  Continuation  of  course  1,  which  is  a 
prerequisite.  Winter,  10:30;   Professor  Sheldon,  N.  F. 

3.  General  Botany.  These  are  more  advanced  courses  on  the 
study  of  life  processes  followed  by  the  morphology,  life  history,  and 
classification  of  representative  plants  selected  from  the  different 
groups.       Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work. 

Fall,  9:30;    Professor  Sheldon,  N.  F. 

4.  General  Botany.  Continuation  of  course  3,  which  is  a 
prerequisite.  Winter,  9:30;  Professor    Sheldon,  N.  F. 

5.  Systematic  Botany  of  Vascular  Plants.  Practice  in  descrip- 
tion, identification,  and  classification.  Field  and  laboratory  work 
with  frequent  conferences.  Prerequisites,  courses  1  and  2,  or  3 
and  4,  or  the  equivalent.       One  or  more  courses. 

Throughout  the  year,  hours  by  appointment; 

Professor  Sheldon,  N.  F. 

6.  Elementary  Plant  Physiology  and  Pathology.  Physiology 
of  irritability,  nutrition,  growth,  and  reproduction  is  followed  by  a 
study  of  some  of  the  common  plant  diseases  and  their  treatment. 
Prerequisites,  courses  1  and  2,  or  3  and  4,  or  the  equivalent. 
Lectures,  laboratory,   and  field  work. 

Spring,  9:30;   Professor  Sheldon,  N.  F. 

7.  Advanced  Plant  Physiology  and  Pathology.  The  critical 
investigation  of  an  assigned  problem  with  frequent  conferences. 
Prerequisites,  courses  5  and  6  and  a  knowledge  of  bacteriological 
technique,  or  the  equivalent,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  Latin, 
French,  and  German.       One  or  more  courses. 

Throughout  the  year,  hours  by  appointment; 

Professor  Sheldon,  N,  F. 

BACTERIOLOGY. 

1.  General  Bacteriology.  This  course  is  recommended  as  a 
preparation  for  other  courses  in  bacteriology  and  plant  pathology. 
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It  may  be  elected  by  students  who  desire  a  general  knowledge  of 
bacteriology  and  bacteriological  technique.  Methods  of  steriliza- 
tion and  disinfection  and  the  preparation  and  use  of  culture  media 
are  followed  by  a  study  of  the  morphology  and  life  activities  of 
selected  non-pathogenic  and  pathogenic  bacteria.  Prerequisite,  one 
course  in  botany.     Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work. 

Winter,  8:30;  Professor    Sheldon,  N.  P. 

3.  Agricultural  Bacteriology.  This  course  includes  a  study  of 
bacteria  in  their  relation  to  fermentation  and  decay,  to  soils  and 
crops,  to  the  pollution  of  water  supplies,  to  milk  and  its  products, 
and  to  the  diseases  of  cultivated  plants  and  domestic  animals. 
Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite,  course  1, 
or  an  equivalent.  Spring,   8:30;    Professor     Sheldon,  N.  F. 

4.  Medical  Bacteriology.  This  is  primarily  a  laboratory 
course,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  recitations,  on  the  prepara- 
tion, sterilization,  and  use  of  culture  media,  followed  by  a  study 
of  the  morphology  and  life  history  of  non-pathogenic  and  patho- 
genic bacteria  and  pathogenic  protozoa.  Prerequisite,  one  course 
in  botany. 

Pall,  lectures  and  recitations,  8:30;   laboratory  work,   1:30; 

Professor  Sheldon,  N.  F. 

CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Whitehlll  and   Professor  Kortright 

The  rooms  assigned  to  this  department  consist  of  a  lecture  room 
and  two  large  laboratories.  Connected  with  these  are  a  dark  room, 
a  weighing  room,  and  a  preparation  room.  The  laboratories  afford 
working  space  for  sixty-five  students  at  a  time  and  are  supplied  with 
water,  gas,  chemicals,  and  apparatus  necessary  for  practical  work. 
This  apparatus  includes  a  large  number  of  pieces  used  in  illustrating 
the  elementary  principles  of  the  science  as  well  as  many  of  the 
more  expensive  instruments  used  in  analytical  work.  A  collec- 
tion of  the  latest  reference  and  text-books  is  kept  within  easy  reach 
of  the  students. 

1.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  This  course  is  designed  for  begin- 
ners and  serves  as  a  general  introduction  to  chemical  methods  and 
operations.  It  includes  a  systematic  study  of  the  laws  of  chemical 
combinations,  the  source,  preparation,  properties,  and  compounds 
of  the  non-metallic  elements,  and  the  principles  and  theories  of 
chemical  philosophy.  Experimental  lectures,  laboratory  work,  and 
recitations. 
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Fall,  first  section,  9:30;  second  section,  11:30;  Professor 
Whitehill,   20  S. 

2.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  This  course  includes  the  study  of  the 
metallic  elements,  and  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  application  of 
chemistry  to  agriculture,  engineering,  medicine,  and  every-day  life. 

Winter,  first  section,  9:30;  second  section,  11:30;  Professor 
Whitehill,   20  S. 

3.  Organic  Chemistry.  This  course  includes  the  study  of  the 
more  important  organic  compounds,  together  with  the  laboratory 
processes  for  the  preparation  of  such  compounds.  Lectures,  labora- 
tory work,  and  recitations. 

Spring,  first  section,  9:30;  second  section,  11:30;  Professor 
Whitehill,   20  S. 

On  Mondays  at  1:30  during  the  Winter  and  Spring  quarters  a 
special  laboratory  course  is  given  to  accompany  courses,  1,  2  and  3, 
which  is  prescribed  for  all  students  who  are  taking  the  courses 
named.  Students  who  have  completed  these  courses  elsewhere  and 
have  received  credit  for  the  same  may  be  admitted  to  this  laboratory 
course  and  wjll  receive  credit  for  the  work  done.  This  work  is 
conducted  jointly  in  the  two  large  laboratories  of  the  department 
by  Professors'  Whitehill  and  Kortright  with  the  assistance  of  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  advanced  work  in  chemistry. 

4.  Qualitative  Analysis.  This  is  a  laboratory  course,  treating 
of  the  separation  and  detection  of  the  common  elements.  Students 
taking  this  course  are  under  the  constant  and  direct  supervision 
of  the  instructor,  and  they  are  expected  to  be  able  at  any  time  to 
answer  questions  concerning  the  theory  and  practice  of  their  work. 
One-third  course. 

Fall,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  or  Wednesday  and  Friday,  1:30; 
Professor  Kortright,  22  S. 

5.     Qualitative   Analysis.      Continuation   of   course     4.        One- 
third  course. 

Winter,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  or  Wednesday  and  Friday,  1:30; 
Professor  Kortright,  22  S. 

6.  Elementary  Quantitative  Analysis.  This  course  includes  a 
small  number  of  simple  gravimetric,  volumetric,  and  electrolytic  de- 
terminations, together  with  the  study  of  the  operations  involved. 
One-third  course. 

Spring,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  or  Wednesday  and  Friday,  1:30; 
Professor  Kortright,  22  S. 
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7.  Analysis  of  Coal,  Coke,  and  Water.  This  is  a  course  de- 
signed especially  for  engineering  students  but  open  to  others  who 
have  the  necessary  preliminary  training.  One-third  course. 

Spring,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  or  Wednesday  and  Friday,  1:30; 
Professor  Kortright,  22  S. 

8.  Toxicology.  Designed  especially  for  medical  students.  The 
course  includes  a  study  of  inorganic  and  organic  poisons,  their  physi- 
ological effects,  and  their  antidotes.     One-third  course. 

Spring,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1:30;  Professor  Kortright,  22  S. 

9.  Quantitative  Analysis.  The  work  of  this  course  includes 
a  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  quantitative  separation 
and  determination  of  the  different  elements;  the  analysis  of  ores, 
minerals,  and  technical  products;  the  proximate  and  ultimate  analy- 
sis of  organic  compounds;  the  investigation  of  foods;  sanitary  water 
analysis;  gas  analysis;  and  assaying.  Several  courses'  credit  may 
be  obtained  for  this  work  and  credit  is  given  each  term  for  the 
work   completed. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  1:30;  Professors  Whitehill  and  Kort- 
right, 21  and  22  S. 

10.  Iron  and  Steel  Analysis.  This  course  includes  practice  in 
the  analysis  of  ores,  iron,  and  steel.  The  special  methods  employed 
are  those  used  in  the  laboratories  of  the  iron  and  steel  works  located 
in  Wesi  Virginia  and   western  Pennsylvania.      One-third  course. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1:30;  Professor 
Whitehill,   21  S. 

11.  Medical  Organic  Chemistry.  A  lecture  and  laboratory 
course  in  special  subjects  of  organic  chemistry;  as  carbohydrates, 
fats,  proteids,  and  foods  in  general. 

Winter,   8:30   to  10:30;   Professor  Kortright,   22    S. 

12.  Medical  Analysis.  The  study  and  practice  of  the  analytical 
methods  used  in  modern  medicine. 

Spring,   8:30   to    10:30;    Professor   Kortright,   2  2    S. 

13.  Physical  Chemistry.  Lectures  and  recitations  giving  a 
non-mathematical  exposition  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  chem- 
ical theory  as  developed  during  recent  years. 

Fall,   11:30   Professor  Kortright,   22   S. 

14.  Organic  Chemistry.  This  course  and  the  following  courses 
are  intended  for  students  who  specialize  in  chemistry.       They  con- 
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sist  of  two  lectures,  or  recitations,  and  at  least  six  laboratory  hours 
each  week.  Fall,    10:30;    Professor   Kortright,    22   S. 

15.  Organic   Chemistry-      Continuation   of   course    14. 

Winter,   10:30;    Professor  Kortright,    2  2    S. 

16.  Organic  Chemistry.      Continuation  of  course  15. 

Spring,  10:30;   Professor  Kortright,   22   S. 

17.  Chemical  Preparations.  This  course  is  designed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  chemistry, 
or  who  wish  to  become  teachers  of  the  science.  Exercises  in  the 
construction  and  fitting  up  of  apparatus  will  be  given,  and  chemi- 
cal manipulation  will  receive  special  attention.  Quantitative  work 
in  the  verification  of  chemical  laws  will  be  undertaken  and  the 
course  will  be  made  as  fully  illustrative  of  laboratory  processes  as 
possible.       One-half  course. 

Fall,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1:30;   Professor  Whitehile,  21  S. 

18.  Chemical  Preparations.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of 
course  17.  It  will  include  the  preparation  and  properties  of  some 
typical  organic  compounds,  and  the  work  will  be  mostly  quantitative 
in  character.        One-half  course. 

Winter,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1:30;  Professor  Whitehill,  21  S. 

19.  Chemical  Calculations.  This  course  is  designed  for  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  study  the  mathematical  principles  which  are 
involved  in  chemical  operations.  It  includes  the  consideration  of 
questions  involving  weight  and  volume  reactions,  atomic  and  mole- 
cular weight  determinations,  the  methods  of  calculating  the  results 
of  analyses,  and  the  various  other  computations  of  importance  to 
the  student  of  chemistry.       One-half  course. 

Spring,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1:30;  Professor  Whitehile,  21  S. 

20.  Special  Work.  Chemistry  offers  a  wide  field  for  investiga- 
tion. Special  work  in  any  of  the  various  departments  of  the  science 
may  be  taken  in  the  laboratory  under  the  direction  of  the  in- 
structors, and  credit  will  be  given  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
work  accomplished. 

For  courses  in  agricultural  chemistry,  see  announcements  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture. 

CIVIL  EXGIXEERIXG 

Credit  will  be  given  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for 
courses  in  this  subject  given  in  the  College  of  Engineering.  See 
announcements  of  that  college. 
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ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

Professor  Reynolds 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department,  as  at  present  constituted,  to  give 
elementary  and  practical  instruction  in  economics  and  sociology, 
such  as  will  meet  the  requirements  of  a  good  college  course  and  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  special  and  advanced  studies  in  these  branches. 

Economics 

1.  Principles  of  Economics.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of 
the  general  subject  of  political  economy.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  exposition  of  fundamental  laws  as  operating  in  the  produc- 
tion, distribution,  exchange,  and  consumption  of  wealth.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  by  means  of  text-book,  recitations,  lectures,  and  refer- 
ences to  standard  works.  Pall,   8:30;    12   S. 

2.  Distribution  of  Wealth.  The  features  and  tendencies  of 
modern  industrial  organization;  rent,  interest,  wages,  profits,  profit- 
sharing,  co-operation,  socialism;  capitalistic  and  labor  combinations; 
monopolies;  state  regulations  of  corporations  and  industrial  organi- 
zations.     Text-book,  lectures,  assigned  readings,   and  exercises. 

Winter,   8:30;    12   S. 

3.  The  Labor  Movement.  Labor  problems;  history  and  status 
of  labor;  labor  organizations,  their  origin,  development,  objects, 
methods,  achievements,  and  prospects;  industrial,  social,  and  polit- 
ical power  and  influence  of  labor  unions;  labor  legislation;  arbitra- 
tion and  conciliation.  Text-book,  lectures,  assigned  readings,  and 
exercises.  Spring,  8:30;    12  S. 

4.  Money  and  Banking.  A  discussion  of  the  nature  and  func- 
tions of  money;  an  examination  of  the  monetary  system  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  comparison  of  the  monetary  systems  of  the 
leading  nations  of  the  world;  a  sketch  of  monetary  theories  and 
proposed  reforms;  nature  and  functions  of  banks,  and  some  re- 
quisites for  an  adequate  national  currency.  Text-book,  lectures, 
and  assigned  readings.  Fall,   2:00;    12  S. 

5.  Public  Finance.  A  study  of  public  expenditures,  sources  of 
revenue,  systems  of  taxation,  financial  policies,  public  debts,  and 
public  credit.     Text-book,   lectures,  and  assigned  readings. 

Winter,   2:00;    12   S. 

6.  Public  Economics.  An  examination  of  the  relations,  inter- 
ests, and  rights  of  the  State  in  regard  to  economic  enterprises;  the 
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practicability  and  expediency  of  public  ownership  and  control  of  such 
enterprises,  with  a  study  of  the  history  and  results  of  such  control 
so  far  as  it  has  been  undertaken.  Text-book,  lectures,  and  assigned 
readings.  Spring,   2:00;    12  S. 

7.  History  of  Economics.  An  outline  of  the  history  of  econ- 
omic conceptions  and  theories  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present; 
a  sketch  of  economic  literature  in  Europe  and  the  United  States; 
economic  conditions  and  the  rise  of  industries;  modern  industrial- 
ism, its  rise,  character,  and  tendencies.  Text-book,  lectures,  and 
exercises.      Omitted  in   1908-9.  Spring,   2:00;    12  S. 

Sociology 

1.  Historical  Sociology.  An  outline  of  theories  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  human  species;  of  the  origin,  location,  and 
characteristics  of  the  different  races  of  men;  of  the  rise  and  growth 
of  institutions  and  arts,  such  as  language,  government,  religion,  and 
the  various  forms  of  industry.  Text-book,  lectures,  assigned  read- 
ings, and  exercises.  Fall,  10:30;    12  S. 

2.  Analytical  Sociology.  An  examination  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  contemporary  society, — social  elements,  social  forces, 
social  organs,  social  activities,  social  conditions,  and  social  products. 
Text-book,  lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  exercises. 

Winter,  10:30;    12  S. 

3.  Practical  Sociology.  An  outline  of  the  history  and  work  of 
organizations  for  social  betterment  and  reform;  of  contemporary 
charities,  their  methods  and  results,  and  of  the  treatment  of  the 
dependent,  defective,  and  delinquent  classes.  Text-book,  lectures, 
assigned  readings,  and  exercises.  Spring,  10:30;    12  S. 

EDUCATION 

Professor  Deahl 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  aim  to  contribute  to  the 
educational  influences  and  to  the  professional  efficiency  of  the 
schools  of  the  state  in  the  following  ways:  1.  To  interest  those 
students  who  may  without  intending  to  use  the  knowledge  in  teach- 
ing, desire  to  study  the  science  of  education  as  a  part  of  their  gen- 
eral culture  course.  2.  To  afford  university  students  who  wish  to 
teach  for  a  time  after  graduation  the  means  of  professional  train- 
ing commensurate  with  their  academic  training.  3.  To  furnish 
appropriate  professional  education  to  university  students,  and  to 
any  experienced  teachers  of  suitable  age  and  attainments,  who  may 
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desire  to  fit  themselves  for  teachers,  principals,  or  superintendents 
of  schools. 

Students  who  elect  education  as  their  major  may  combine  with 
it  a  limited  amount  of  work  in  psychology,  sociology,  or  philoso- 
phy. The  required  minor  may  be  in  any  department  of  the 
University,  but  students  are  urged  to  do  sufficient  work  in  some 
one  department  to  prepare  them  to  teach  a  particular  subject,  as 
English,   Physics,    Mathematics,   etc. 

1.  History  of  Education,  Ancient  and  Mediaeval.  A  study  in 
the  evolution  of  ideas  and  of  educational  ideals;  education  as  a 
social  and  political  factor  in  the  development  of  civilization;  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  Oriental  education — the  Egyptian  and  the  Hebrew 
education  as  types;  Greek  education,  Greek  life  and  ideals,  the 
development  of  social  bonds,  individualism,  reason,  human  culture, 
and  moral  freedom;  Roman  education — (a)  pagan  schools,  (b) 
Christian  schools,  (c)  Greek  influences;  early  Christian  schools 
and  scholars;  moslem  education;  the  middle  ages — (a)  the  seven 
liberal  arts,  (b)  the  revival  of  Charlemagne,  (c)  scholasticism, 
(d)  rise  of  secular  schools,   (e)  rise  of  universities. 

Fall,   9:30;    24  W. 

2.  History  of  Education,  Modern.  A  study  of  the  development 
of  modern  education  in  Europe  and  America;  the  renaissance;  the 
reformation;  teaching  organizations;  the  development  of  modern 
educational  theory — (a)  humanism,  (b)  realism,  (c)  the  scientific, 
physiological,  psychological,  and  sociological  ideas  of  education; 
the  development  of  modern  national,  state,  and  city  systems;  the 
development  of  the  modern  curriculum  and  method. 

Winter,  9:30;    24  W. 

3.  Modern  Educational  Theory.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is 
to  trace  the  development  of  modern  educational  thought  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  A  summary  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  mediaeval  edu- 
cation will  be  followed  by  a  study  of  the  educational  doctrines  as 
found  in  the  lives  and  writings  of  Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Froebel,  and 
other  reformers.  Spring,  9:30;   24  W. 

4.  Philosophy  of  Education.  This  course  aims  to  lay  the  basis 
of  a  scientific  theory  of  education.  The  process  of  education  is  ex- 
plained from  the  standpoint  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution;  the  prin- 
ciples thus  arrived  at  are  applied  from  the  standpoint  of  the  history 
of  civilization,  the  developing  powers  of  the  child,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  individual  and  social  efficiency.  Pall,   11:30;    2  4  W. 
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5.  Philosophy  of  Education.     A  continuation  of   course   4. 

Winter,  11:30;   24  W. 

6.  School  Administration  and  Supervision.  The  purpose  of 
courses  six  and  seven  is  to  present  the  principles  that  should  control 
in  the  administration  and  supervision  of  schools.  They  are  intended 
primarily  for  principals  and  superintendents  of  schools,  or  for  those 
who  are  looking  forward  to  such  school  work.  Course  six  deals  with 
such  topics  as:  the  functions  of  school  boards,  the  control  of  the 
school  and  delegated  powers,  school  buildings  and  grounds,  the 
equipment  of  the  school,  the  superintendent  and  principal  as  to 
personality  and  preparation,  the  training  of  teachers  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  the  selection  and  promotion  of  teachers, 
city  and  rural  supervision,  the  program  of  studies  as  to  its  historical 
development  and  the  principles  that  should  control  in  its  making, 
examinations  and  tests,  grading  the  school  and  promoting  pupils, 
community  organization  for  educational  endeavor,  etc.  Omitted 
in  1908-9.  Spring,   10:30;   24  W. 

7.  School  Administration  and  Supervision.  This  course  is  a 
continuation  of  course  six  and  makes  a  study  of  the  following  topics: 
business  and  educational  administration  of  schools,  the  school  sys- 
tem and  the  school,  the  functions  of  the  superintendent  and  of  the 
principal,  the  improvement  of  teachers  and  teaching,  the  teachers' 
meeting,  institutes  and  associations,  lesson  plans,  progress  books  and 
reports,  the  program  of  studies  in  elementary  and  in  secondary 
schools,  school  government  and  pupil  government,  the  selection  of 
books  and  the  use  of  libraries,  estimating  teaching  and  the  standard 
of  school  work,   etc.  Spring,    10:30;    24  W. 

8.  Foreign  School  Systems.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
make  a  comparative  study  of  the  school  systems  of  France  and 
Germany,  together  with  special  features  of  other  continental  sys- 
tems. The  practical  problems  will  be  examined  from  the  stand- 
point of  American  education.        Omitted   in  1908-9. 

Winter,  10:30;   24  W. 

9.  School  Systems,  British  and  American.  This  course  deals 
with  the  development  and  present  status  of  education  in  England, 
Scotland,  Canada,  and  the  United  States.  The  practical  workings 
of  the  systems  will  be  emphasized.  Winter,  10:30;   24  W. 

10.  The  Art  of  Studying  and  Thinking  and  Teaching.     The  aim 

of  this  course  is  to  point  out  how  to  study,  how  to  direct  the  work 
of  pupils,  how  to  train  pupils  to  think;  to  find  a  scientific  method 
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of  the  recitation  and  to  determine  the  essential  elements  of  teach- 
ing. Students  will  formulate  and  discuss  lesson  plans,  observe,  so 
far  as  conditions  will  permit,  lessons  given  by  regular  teachers,  and 
report  the  same  in  class.  Prerequisites,  Philosophy  2  or  Education 
12,  and  Education  4  and  5.  Spring,  11:30;   24  W. 

11.  Criticism  and  Supervision  of  Instruction.  This  course  is 
planned  for  teachers,  supervisors,  principals,  and  superintendents  of 
schools.  It  will  make  an  intensive  study  and  application  of  some 
fundamental  principles  of  education  in  both  method  and  program 
of  studies.  Lessons  will  be  planned  and  then  taught  with  a  class 
of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  Morgantown.  The  lessons  thus 
taught  will  be  discussed  in  conference.  The  course  will  afford 
an  opportunity  for  observation  of  lessons,  practice  teaching,  and 
the  supervision  of  instruction.       Prerequisite,  Education  10. 

Fall  and  Winter,  hour  to  be  arranged;   24  W. 

12.  Applications  of  Psychology  in  Learning  and  Teaching.  This 
course  will  present  the  principles  that  control  rational  learning  and 
successful  teaching  as  far  as  such  principles  may  be  derived  from 
psychological  laws.  A  number  of  psychological  topics — the  senses, 
sensation,  perception,  memory,  imagination,  reason,  association  of 
ideas,  apperception,  interest  and  attention,  mental  development, 
will,  habit,  and  character — will  be  studied.  Spring,  8:30;  24  W. 

13.  Seminar.     The    curriculum    of   the    elementary   school. 

Fall  or  winter,  2:00;  24  W. 

14.  Seminar.     High   schools    and    secondary   education. 

Fall  or  winter,  2:00;  24  W. 

15.  Seminar.  The  rural  school — its  function,  curriculum; 
state,  county,  and  district  supervision.  Spring,  2:00;   24  W. 

Note— Education  13  and  14  will  not  both  be  given  in  any  one 
term. 

ENGLISH 

Professor  Armstkong,  Professor  Patterson,  Professor  Cox,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Barbe,  Associate  Professor  Neil,  and  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Smith. 

There  are  three  sections  in  this  department:  (1)  Rhetoric,  (2) 
English   Language   and   Literature,    (3)    Elocution. 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  open  to  all  students  who 
have  completed  the  entrance  requirements  in  English,  but  there  are 
certain  prerequisites  for  particular  courses. 
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Rhetoric 

The  aim  of  this  division  of  English  is  proficiency  in  English  com- 
position. 

10.  Composition.  Daily  themes  and  fortnightly  long  papers, 
study  of  prose  masterpieces,  conferences,  recitations,  class  criticisms 
of  written  exercises,  lectures.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  the 
baccalaureate  degree  in  arts  and  sciences. 

Fall,    10:30;    Spring,    11:30;    Professor  Patterson,    16  W. 
Pall,   11:30;    Winter,   9:30;    Professor   Smith,    13   W. 

11.  Rhetoric.  Two  or  three  themes  a  week,  study  of  prose 
masterpieces,  four  long  papers,  conferences  and  class  criticisms, 
lectures.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  baccalaureate  degree  in 
arts  and  sciences.  Winter,  10:30;  Professor  Patterson,     16  W. 

Spring,  9:30;    Professor  Smith,  13  W. 

12.  Argumentation.  Study  of  specimens,  practice,  lectures. 
Required  of  all  students  who  make  English  their  major. 

Spring,  10:30;  Professor  Patterson,  16  W. 

13.  Exposition.       Study  of  specimens,  practice,  lectures. 

Pall,    11:30;    Professor   Patterson,    16  W. 

14.  Description  and  Narration.  Study  of  specimens,  practice, 
lectures.  Winter,  11:30;   Professor  Smith,  3  3  W. 

15.  Themes.  An  advanced  course.  Daily  themes  are  required; 
the  class  will  meet  the  instructor  twice  a  week  in  periods  of  one 
and  one-half  hours'  length  each,  for  criticisms  and  lectures;  weekly 
conferences. 

Fall  and  Winter,  hours  to  be  arranged;  Professor  Patterson,  16  W. 
Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged;  Professor  Smith,  13  W. 

16.  The  Essay.  The  essayists  of  the  nineteenth  century  are 
studied  as  illustrating  the  uses  of  the  essay  form  and  its  growth  in 
our  literature;    writing   of  typical  essays. 

Spring,   9:30;    Professor  Patterson,    16  W. 

17.  The  Short  Story.  Examples  of  the  various  forms  are  read 
and  methods  analyzed;  the  development  of  the  short  story  during 
this  century  is  shown;  practice  in  writing. 

Winter,  9:30;    Professor  Patterson,   16  W. 

18.  The  Poem.  The  history  of  versification,  lectures,  investi- 
gation of  assigned  topics,  composition,  and  criticism.  Omitted  in 
1908-9.  Winter,  9:30;  Professor  Patterson,  16  W. 
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20.  The  Letter.  Some  great  writers  seen  in  their  letters  and 
a  study  of  their  use  of  this  form  of  composition;  practice  in  writing. 

Fall,   9:30;    Professor  Smith,    13   W. 

English  Language   and   Literature 

The  aims  of  this  division  of  English  are:  (a)  a  scientific  know- 
ledge of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  English  language; 
(b)  a  general  acquaintance  with  English  literature;  (c)  a  specific 
knowledge  of  certain  great  authors,  periods,  and  movements  in 
English  literature. 

30.  Old  English.  Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader;  the  essentials 
of  Anglo-Saxon  grammar;  translations.  Required  of  all  students 
who  make  English  their  major.     Not  elective  for  freshmen. 

Fall,    8:30;    Professor  Cox,   23  W. 

31.  Old  English.  Beowulf.  Translation,  with  due  attention 
to  text,   metre,   literary  history,   etc.        Prerequisite,  English  30. 

Winter,  8:30;  Professor  Cox,  23  W. 

32.  Early  and  Middle  English.  Changes  in  the  language. 
Critical  reading  of  early  middle  English  texts.  Prerequisite,  Eng- 
lish 30.  Spring,  8:30;  Professor  Cox,  23  W. 

35.  The  English  Language.  This  course  presents  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  history  of  the  English  language.  It  includes  a  study 
of  the  sources  of  our  vocabulary;  the  growth  of  the  literary  lan- 
guage; slang  and  legitimate  speech;  euphemism;  folk-etymology; 
transference  of  meaning,  etc.  Kittredge's  Words  and  their  Ways 
in  English  Speech  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  course.  Omitted 
in  1908-9.  Fall,  8:30;  Professor  Armstrong,  L. 

36.  General  Survey  of  English  Literature.  An  introduction  to 
the  study  of  literature.  This  course  includes  a  historical  view  of  the 
whole  field  of  English  literature  and  a  close,  critical  study  of 
a  few  classics  from  each  of  the  great  periods  of  literary  develop- 
ment.      Required  of  all  students  who  make  English  their  major. 

Spring,  9:30;    Professor  Armstrong,  L. 

37.  Chaucer.  The  Canterbury  Tales.  During  the  first  part  of 
the  term  the  work  will  be  chiefly  linguistic  with  interpretation  of 
passages.  The  latter  part  of  the  term  will  be  devoted  to  a  some- 
what rapid  reading  with  such  consideration  of  form,  sources,  etc., 
as  are  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  what  is  read.  Required 
of  all  students  who  make  English  their  major. 

Winter,    9:30;    Professor  Cox,   23  W. 
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39.  Shakespeare.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  the 
power  to  read  Shakespeare  with  intelligent  appreciation.  A  small 
number  of  plays  will  be  studied  carefully  with  special  attention  to 
exact  interpretation  and  to  those  peculiarities  of  language  in  which 
Shakespearean  usage  differs  from  our  own.  Required  of  all  students 
who  make  English  their  major. 

Fall,   10:30;   Professor  Cox,   23  W. 

40.  Shakespeare.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  39, 
with  more  attention  to  literary  interpretation.  Required  of  all 
students  who  make  English  their  major. 

Winter,    10:30;    Professor  Armstrong,   L. 

41.  Shakespeare.  A  literary  course,  intended  for  purposes  of 
general  culture.  A  number  of  the  plays  will  be  read,  with  at- 
tention to  characters,  plot  development,  etc. 

Spring,  10:30;   Professor  Armstrong,  L. 

42.  Milton.  This  course  will  consider  Milton's  poems  and  the 
Areopagitica.  Early  part  of  the  work  linguistic;  interpretation  of 
passages;  consideration  of  forms,  sources,  style,  etc.;  lectures.  Omit- 
ted in  1908-9.  Spring,  9:30;  Professor  Cox,  23  W. 

43.  The  Elizabethan  Period.  From  Tottel's  Miscellany  to  the 
death  of  Spenser  (1557-1599).  Among  the  authors  studied  are 
Wyatt,  Surrey,  Roger  Ascham,  Foxe,  Lyly.  Sidney,  Marlowe,  Hook- 
er, and  Spenser.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  Spenser.  Shakes- 
peare not  considered.  Pall,    11:30;    Professor   Cox,    23   W. 

44.  English  Literature  from  the  death  of  Spenser  to  the  closing 
of  the  theaters  (1599-1642).  Among  the  authors  studied  are  Bacon, 
Raleigh,  Ben  Jonson,  Chapman,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Middle- 
ton,  Webster,  Massinger,  Donne,  Herrick,  Ford,  and  Shirley. 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  not  considered.     Omitted  in  1908-9. 

Winter,  11:30;  Professor  Cox,  23  W. 

45.  English  Literature  of  the  Queen  Anne  Period.  The  course 
will  deal  with  those  writers  who  are  especially  representative  of 
the  classical  spirit  in  English  literature.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Dryden,  Swift,  Addison,  Steele,  DeFoe,  Pope,  and  Gay. 
Omitted  in  1908-9.  Fall,  11:30;   Professor  Cox,  23  W. 

46.  English  Literature  from  the  death  of  Swift  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  (1745-1798).  Among  the  authors 
studied  are  Gray,  Collins,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Cowper,  Sheridan, 
Burke,  Burns,  and  Blake;  some  attention  to  lesser  authors. 

Fall,  8:30;  Professor  Armstrong,  L. 
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47.  English  Literature  from  the  publication  of  the  Lyrical  Bal- 
lads to  the  death  of  Scott  (179S-1832).  Among  the  authors  studied 
are  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Hazlitt,  Lamb, 
De  Quincey,  Jane  Austen,  and  Scott;  some  attention  to  lesser 
authors.  Winter,   9:30;    Professor  Armstrong,   L. 

48.  English  Literature  from  the  death  of  Scott  to  the  death  of 
Tennyson  (1S32-1892), — the  poets.  Among  the  authors  studied 
are  Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold,  Mrs.  Browning,  Swinburne,  Ros- 
setti,  and  Morris.       Omitted  in  1908-9. 

Spring,   9:30;    Professor  Armstrong,   L. 

49.  English  Literature  since  1832 — the  prose  writers.  Among 
the  authors  studied  are  Carljle,  Macaulay,  Ruskin,  Arnold,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Eliot,  Stevenson,  and  others. 

Spring,  9:30;  Professor  Armstrong,  L. 

50.  The  English  Bible.  A  study  of  the  English  Bible  as  litera- 
ture; discussion  of  its  literary  forms  and  interpretation  of  some  of 
its  masterpieces.  Fall,   10:30;   Professor  Armstrong,  L. 

51.  The  Short  Story.  The  short  story  as  a  form  of  literature. 
A  study  of  its  development  and  some  of  its  types  from  Poe  to  Kip- 
ling.    Omitted  in  1908-9.     Winter,   9:30;    Professor  Armstrong,   L. 

52.  American  Literature.  A  brief  outline  of  its  historical  de- 
velopment and  a  study  of  selected  works  of  representative  authors. 

Fall,   8:30;   Professor  Armstrong,  L. 

53.  The  Novel.  The  study  in  this  course  will  include  the  his- 
torical development  of  the  novel;  its  significance;  relation  to  modern 
life;  the  types;  tendencies;  a  wide  reading  of  novels;  reports;  lec- 
tures. Winter,  11:30;  Professor  Cox,  23  W. 

55.  English  Literature.  Study  of  an  author.  The  entire  pro- 
duction, or  the  most  important  work,  of  some  selected  author  will 
be  studied  to  gain  a  complete  view.  The  author  to  be  studied  in 
190  8-9  is  Robert  Browning.  Winter,  8:30;   Professor  Armstrong,  L. 

56.  The  Age  of  Chaucer.  His  contemporaries  and  imitators; 
critical  reading  of  selections  from  his  minor  works,  Piers  Plowman, 
and  the  Confessio  Amantis;  study  of  special  topics;  lectures.  Elec- 
tive for  students  having  some  knowledge  of  Old  English  and 
Chaucer.  Spring,   9:30;   Professor  Cox,   23  W. 

57.  Seminar  in  English  Literature.  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the 
King.       A  study  of  sources  and  method;   interpretation  and   criti- 
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cism;    reports  by   students   on   assigned   topics;    lectures.      Elective 
upon  approval  of  the  instructor  in  charge. 

Spring,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,   11:30;  Professor  Cox,  23  W. 

Elocution 

The  aim  of  this  division  of  English  is  artistic  expression  in  all 
the  forms  of  public  speaking. 

Note. — The  necessity  of  English  literature  in  connection  with 
the  work  in  elocution  cannot  be  too  often  impressed.  No  student 
will  be  recommended  as  a  teacher  of  elocution,  or  as  a  public  reader, 
unless  he  has  had,  in  addition  to  his  courses  in  elocution,  at  least 
six   courses    in    English   literature. 

Requirements  for  Certificates.  Students  applying  for  a  certifi- 
cate in  elocution  must  have  reached  full  senior  standing  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  this  University,  or  in  some  school 
of  equal  grade;  all  class  courses  in  elocution  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted and  such  private  lessons  taken  as  the  individual  need  of  the 
student  may  have  required. 

Any  five  courses  from  the  following  list  may  be  offered  as 
electives  for  the  bachelor's  degree  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences: 

1.  Principles  of  Elocution.  A  study  of  vocal  organs  and 
muscles;  methods  of  breathing;  vocal  culture  for  purity,  strength, 
compass,  flexibility,  and  sustaining  power;  study  and  application  of 
vocal  elements, — form,  degree,  stress,  quality;  first  principles  of 
action.  Pall,   2:00;    Winter,   3:30;    Professor  Neil,    14  M. 

2.  Principles  of  Elocution.  Vocal  culture  continued;  study  and 
drill  in  the  vocal  elements;  pitch,  degree,  change,  melody,  time, 
quantity,  pause,  movement;  completion  of  principles  of  action;  analy- 
sis, preparation,  and  rendition  of  selections;  criticism  of  application 
of  elements.  Spring,  2:00;  Winter,  3:30;  Professor  Neil,  14  M. 

3.  Literary  Analysis  and  Rendition.  Development  of  individ- 
uality in  voice  and  action;  lectures  on  analysis,  mind  concentration, 
memory,  scene  building,  and  interpretation;  individual  study  of  se- 
lections from  every  style;  rendition  of  prescribed  selections  and  criti- 
cism by  members  of  class  and  instructor. 

Spring,   3:30;   Professor  Neil,   14  M. 

4.  History  of  Oratory.  A  philosophical  survey  of  the  origin 
and  the  history  of  the  oration;  a  study  of  the  leading  orators  of 
the  various  periods;   analysis  by  each  student  of  the  noted  speeches 
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of  different  times  and  countries;  class  reviews  of  the  style,  diction, 
depth,  clearness,  climax,  and  persuasive  power  of  the  orators  studied. 

Fall,   3:30;     Professor   Neil,    14    M. 

5.  Original  Orations.  Lectures  on  styles  of  address,  kinds  of 
discourse,  construction  of  speeches,  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern 
oratory,  and  the  sources  of  eloquence;  preparation  and  delivery  of 
topical  speeches  and  original  orations. 

Winter,  9:30;    Professor  Neil,  14  M. 

6.  Argumentation  and  Debate.  Lectures  on  extempore  speak- 
ing, principles  of  debate,  preparation  of  briefs,  arrangement  of  argu- 
ment, team  work,  and  rebuttal;  extempore  speeches  and  debates  re- 
quired  of  every  student.  Fall,    10:30;    Professor  Neil,    14   M. 

7.  Advanced  Argumentation  and  Debate.  Continuation  of 
course  6.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  mastery 
over  the  perplexing  technicalities  of  argumentative  laws,  to  develop 
a  clear,  direct,  forceful,  and  persuasive  style  of  speaking,  and  to  per- 
fect the  art  of  team  debating.     Winter,  10:30;  Professor  Neil,  14  M. 

8.  Vocal  Interpretation  of  Shakespeare.  Lectures  on  the 
psychological  setting  of  characters,  plot,  and  purpose  of  one  of 
Shakespeare's  plays;  study,  interpretation,  and  memoriter  rendi- 
tion of  the  same  play.  Spring,  10:30;  Professor  Neil,  14  M. 

9.  Vocal  Interpretation  of  the  Bible.  The  object  of  this 
course  is  to  teach  the  student  the  literary  worth  of  the  Bible,  its 
narrative,  didactic,  allegorical,  dramatic,  oratorical,  lyric,  and  epic 
spirit.  This  is  accomplished  through  the  vocal  rendition  of  Bibli- 
cal selections.  Spring,  3:00;   Professor  Neil,   14  M. 

10.  University  Debate.  This  course  is  required  of  all  students 
who  have  been  chosen  to  represent  the  University  in  the  intercol- 
legiate contests  in  debate.  It  gives  a  thorough  training  in  forensic 
oratory.  Winter,  hour  to  be  arranged;  Professor  Neil,  14  M. 

Note: — All  classes  meet  three  times  per  week — on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  In  courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  the  class 
period  is  one  and  one-half  hours.  In  the  other  courses  the  class 
period  is  one  hour.  Sufficient  work  is  required  in  each  course 
for  a  full  course  credit. 

Private  Lessons 

In  addition  to  the  class  work  in  elocution,  a  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive course  of  individual  instruction  is  offered.  Each  lesson 
occupies  a  full  one-hour  period,  and  is  devoted  to  a  single  individual. 
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This  branch  of  the  work  is  indispensable  to  all  who  wish  to  follow 
any  line  of  public  speaking.  The  instruction  may  be  taken  either 
as  single  lessons  or  in  courses  of  one  college  term  each. 

Tuition  for  Private  Lessons 

Single   Lesson    $    2.50 

Per   college  term,   1   per  week 20.00 

Per  college  term,   2  per  week 35.00 

Note: — The  instructors  in  the  English  department  hold  them- 
selves ready  to  assist  and  advise  competent  students  who  may 
propose  plans  of  special  study  that  meet  the  approval  of  the  de- 
partment. 

FINE    ARTS 

Associate  Professor  Leonard  and  Mrs.   Hubbard 

Credit  will  be  given  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for 
courses  not  to  exceed  five  in  number,  taken  in  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts.  In  case  credit  is  asked  for  the  maximum  number  of  five 
courses,  these  must  include  the  courses  in  the  history  of  art.  See 
announcement  on  a  later  page. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY 

Professor  Brown,   Dr.    Grimsley,   and    Mr.   Post 

The  equipment  for  purposes  of  illustrative  teaching  in  this  sub- 
ject consists  of  many  thousands  of  fossils,  casts,  and  models,  a  good 
collection  of  minerals,  specimens  of  all  the  important  building 
stones,  and  Ward's  College  Collection  in  Paleontology,  showing  the 
advancement  from  the  early  forms  of  life  to  those  of  the  present 
time.  The  University  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  great  coal  pro- 
ducing region,  within  five  miles  of  the  western  fold  of  the  Appa- 
lachian mountains,  and  oil  and  gas  wells  are  but  a  short  distance 
away.  The  natural  facilities  for  the  study  of  geology  are  unsur- 
passed. 

1.  Meteorology.  Man  and  nature;  the  economic  products  of 
the  earth;  meteorological  instruments  and  methods.  Davis's 
Physical  Geography.  Prerequisite,  Physical  Geography  and  Physics 
1.     Omitted  in  1907-8.  Winter,  11:30;  Mr.  Post,  30  S. 

2.  General  Geology.  A  general  course  in  dynamic  and  struc- 
tural geology;  economic  applications  of  geology  will  receive  special 
attention;  numerous  excursions  will  be  made;  recitations,  lectures, 
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and  field  work.        Le  Conte's  Elements  of  Geology.      Prerequisites, 
Chemistry,   1,   2,   Physics   2. 

Fall,    11:30;    Spring,   10:30;    Professor   Brown,    30   S. 

3.  Paleontology.  The  progress  and  development  of  plants 
and  animals  through  the  different  ages  of  the  earth;  recitations  and 
lectures.  For  illustration  in  this  subject  the  University  has  an 
equipment  of  many  thousands  of  fossils,  casts,  and  models.  Le 
Conte's  Elements  of  Geology.  Prerequisites,  Zoology  1  and  Botany  2. 

Winter,   11:30;   Professor  Brown,  30  S. 

4.  Economic  Geology.  Common  rock  and  vein-forming  min- 
erals; physical  geography  and  geology  of  the  United  States;  the 
origin  of  ore  deposits;  mining  terms  and  methods;  metalliferous 
deposits;  recitations  and  lectures.  Ries's  Elements  of  Economic 
Geology.        Prerequisite,   Geology   3. 

Fall,  10:30;   Spring,  11:30;   Professor  Brown,  30  S. 

5.  Economic  Geology.  The  fuels — coal,  oil,  and  natural  gas — 
soils,  clays,  fertilizers,  precious  stones,  and  building  stones;  rec- 
itations and  lectures.  Ries's'  Elements,  and  Merrill's  Stones  for 
Building  and  Decoration.       Winter,  10:30;   Professor  Brown,  30  S. 

6.  Mineralogy.  Crystallography;  physical  qualities  of  miner- 
als; description  of  minerals  consisting  of  basic  elements  to  the  sili- 
cates; recitations,  lectures,  and  practical  determinations.  The  Univer- 
sity has  a  good  collection  of  minerals  for  practical  instruction. 
Moses's  Elements  of  Mineralogy. 

Fall,  8:30;   Spring,  9:30;   Professor  Brown,  30  S. 

7.  Mineralogy.  The  silicates  and  hydrocarbon  compounds  and 
their  determination.      Moses's  Elements  of   Mineralogy. 

Winter,  8:30;  Professor  Brown,  30  S. 

8.  Economic  Geology  of  West  Virginia.  A  study  of  the  occur- 
rence, origin,  distribution,  and  methods  of  working  the  economic 
materials  of  the  stratified  rocks  of  West  Virginia,  as  limes,  cements, 
salt,  gypsum,  coals,  clays,  oil  and  gas,  building  stone,  iron  ores; 
lectures  and  recitations.  This  course  is  intended  for  all  students 
interested  in  the  knowledge  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  this  country, 
and  especially  the  developed  and  undeveloped  mineral  wealth  of 
West  Virginia.  Reference  books:  Reports  of  West  Virginia  Geolo- 
gical Survey.  Winter,  10:30;   Dr.  Grimsley,  L. 
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GERMANIC   LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

Professor   Teuscott  and   Mr.   Baumgartneb 

Note: — The  text-books  named  in  the  following  courses  may  be 
changed  at  any  time,  but  the  grade  and  character  of  the  work  out- 
lined in  each  will  remain  the  same. 

Students  taking  German  as  a  major  will  be  expected  to  take 
as  collateral  work  three  courses  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  three  courses 
in  the  history  of  Germany. 

1.  Elementary  German.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  elements  of  the  grammar,  to  give  him 
a  reading  knowledge  of  the  easiest  German  prose,  and  as  much 
practice  as  possible  in  pronunciation.  Vos',  or  Thomas'  Grammar. 
Super's  German  Reader,  Part  I. 

Fali.  first  section,  9:30;  Mr.  Baumgabtneb;  second  section, 
10:30;  Mr.  Baumgaetxeb.  Winter,  11:30;  Professor  Teuscott,  18  W. 

2.  Elementary  German.  A  continuation  of  course  1;  reading 
of  easy  prose  and  poetry;  several  poems  will  be  memorized.  Ele- 
mentary work  in  composition.  Super's  Reader;  Lechner's  Legends 
of  German  Heroes;   Collar's  German  Lessons. 

Winter,  first  section,  9:30;  Mr.  Baumgartneb;  second  section, 
10:30;  Mr.  Baumgartneb.  Spring,  11:30;  Professor  Teuscott,  19  W. 

3.  Elementary  German.  A  continuation  of  course  2;  reading, 
dictation,  elementary  work  in  composition,  accompanied  by  a  re- 
view of  the  main  points  of  the  grammar;  Immensee;  Hoeher  als 
die  Kirche;   L'Arrabiata;   Collar's  German  Lessons. 

Fall,  11:30,  Professor  Teuscott;  Spring,  first  section,  9:30; 
second  section,   10:30;    Mr.   Baumgabtneb,    19   W. 

4.  German  Prose.  Rapid  reading  of  prose  by  modern  authors 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  more  general  phases  of  the 
language.  Fall,  8:30;  Mr.  Baumgartneb,  19  W. 

5.  Composition.  Translation  of  English  prose  into  German; 
discussion  of  grammatical  points  in  connection  with  the  transla- 
tion; dictation;  study  of  the  irregular  verbs.  Pope's  Prose  Com- 
position; Thomas'  Grammar,  Part  II. 

Winter,   8:30;    Mr.   Baumgartneb,   19   W. 

6.  German  Poetry.  Translation  of  one  long  poem  and  one 
drama;  reading  of  many  and  memorizing  of  several  well-known 
poems.  Hermann  und  Dorothea;  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans; 
Klenze's  Deutsche  Gedichte. 

Spring,    8:30;    Mr.   Baumgabtneb,    19   W. 
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7.  Advanced  Prose.  Reading  of  descriptive  and  narrative 
prose.  Selections  from  the  works  of  Ludwig,  Storm,  Keller,  Meyer, 
and  Sudermann.  Fall,  8:30;   Professor  Truscott,    18    W. 

8.  Advanced  Composition.  Dictation;  oral  practice  based  on 
Bronson's  Colloquial  German;   Jagemann's  Prose  Composition. 

Winter,  8:30;   Professor  Truscott,    18   W. 

9.  Heine.  Study  of  his  life;  reading  from  his  prose  and 
poetry;  Reisebilder;  Die  romantische  Schule;  Das  Buch  der  Lieder. 

Spring,    8:30;    Professor   Truscott,    18   W. 

10.  Lessing  Biography  by  Rolleston.  The  following  plays  will 
be  read:  Miss  Sara  Sampson,  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  Emilia  Galottl, 
Nathan  der  Weise.     Lectures  on  the  works  not  read  in  class. 

Fall,  9:30;   Professor  Truscott,  18  W. 

11.  Goethe.  Study  of  his  life;  reading  of  Werther's  Leiden; 
Iphigenie  auf  Tauris;    Tasso;   Faust,   Part  I. 

Winter,   9:30;    Professor  Truscott,   18  W. 

12.  Schiller.  Study  of  his  life;  reading  of  Don  Carlos;  Wallen- 
stein;  Wilhelm  Tell.  Spring,  9:30;  Professor  Truscott,  18  W. 

13.  History  of  German  Literature.  From  early  times  to  1500. 
This  course  is  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  literature,  its  beginnings 
and  development,  and  lays  stress  upon  the  most  important  authors 
and  the  chief  epochs.  Reading  and  discussion  of  representative 
works.  Selections  from  Das  Nibelungenlied,  das  Gudrunslied,  and 
the  works  of  Hartmann  von  Aue,  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  Gott- 
fried von  Strassburg,  and  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide.  Scherer's 
History  of  German  Literature.  Three  meetings  of  class  each  week. 
Full  course  credit.  Fall,   10:30;  Professor  Truscott,  18  W. 

14.  History  of  German  Literature.  From  1500  to  1800.  Con- 
tinuation of  course  13.  Selections  from  the  works  of  Luther,  Klop- 
stock,  Wieland,  and  Herder.  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller  not  con- 
sidered. Scherer's  History  of  German  Literature.  Three  meet- 
ings cf  class  each  week.        Full  course  credit. 

Winter,    10:30;    Professor  Truscott,   18   W. 

15.  History  of  German  Literature.  From  1800  to  1900.  Con- 
tinuation of  course  14.  Selections  from  the  works  of  Kleist, 
Grillparzer,  Uhland,  Hebbel,  Ludwig,  Keller,  Meyer,  Freytag, 
Wildenbruch,  Sudermann,  and  Hauptmann.  Heine  not  considered. 
Meyer's  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Litteratur  im  neunzehnten  Jahr- 
hundert.     Three  meetings  of  class  each  week.  Full  course  credit. 

Spring,   10:30;    Professor  Truscott,    18   W. 
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16. — Scientific  German.  Intended  for  students  in  the  scientific 
courses  who  have  had  at  least  a  year  of  elementary  German.  The 
purpose  is  to  teach  the  students  to  read  at  sight  scientific  articles 
in  German.  Hodges'  German  Science  Reader;  Conn's  Ueber  Bak- 
terien.  Winter,   11:30;    Mr.  Baumgartner,   19  W. 

17.  Journalistic  German.  Newspaper  and  magazine  articles  on 
various  subjects.  Prehn's  Journalistic  German;  Lodeman's  Germany 
and  the  Germans;   New  Rorker  Staatszeitung. 

Spring,   11:30;   Mr.  Baumgartner,   19  W. 

18.  Historical  German.  A  reading  course  in  historical  prose. 
Subjects  taken  from  the  political  and  literary  history  of  Germany. 
Schrakamp's  Erzaehlungen  aus  der  deutschen  Geschichte;  Kostyak's 
Deutschland  und  die  Deutschen;  Schoenf eld's  German  Historical 
Prose;  Preytag's  Karl  der  Grosse.  Prerequisite,  three  courses  of 
German.       Omitted  in  1908-9. 

Winter,    11:30;    Mr.   Baumgartner,    19    W. 

19.  German  Comedies.  Three  popular  comedies  will  be  studied: 
Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Gutzkow's  Zopf  und  Schwert; 
Preytag's  Die  Journalisten.  Composition  once  a  week  throughout 
the  course.   Prerequisite,  four  courses  of  German.  Omitted  in  1908-9. 

Spring,    11:30;    Mr.   Baumgartner,   19   W. 

20.  Middle  High  German.  Grammar.  Bachman's  Mittelhoch- 
deutsches  Lesebuch.  Readings  and  translation  into  modern  German 
from  Das  Nibelungenlied;  Der  arme  Heinrich;  Walter  von  der 
Vogelweide.        History  of  the  literature. 

Two  or  three  times  a  week  throughout  the  year  at  an  hour  to  be 
arranged.  Professor  Truscott,   18  W. 

GREEK   LANGUAGE    AND    LITERATURE 

Professor  Green,  Miss  Johnson*,  and  Miss  Buchanan 

1.  White's  First  Greek  Book  (Chapters  I-XL).  This  course  is 
for  beginners.  The  work  covers  pronunciation,  accent,  declensions 
and  conjugations,  etymology  of  words,  and  simple  translations  from 
Greek  into  English  and  from  English  into  Greek  to  illustrate  the 
principles  of  grammar  as  given  in  the  text. 

Pall,   9:30;    Miss  Buchanan,   7   M. 

2.  White's  First  Greek  Book  (Completed).  A  continuation  of 
course  1;  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  vocabulary;  daily  exercises 
in  sight  reading.  The  first  book  of  the  Anabasis  is  read  in  connec- 
tion with  courses  1  and  2.     Prerequisite,  Greek  1. 

Winter,   9:30;   Miss  Buchanan,  7  M. 

Resigned,  December  20,  1906. 
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3.  Xenophon's  Anabasis  (Books  II.,  III.,  and  IV.).  Prose  com- 
position; a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  grammar.  Prerequisite,  Greek 
1  and  2.  Goodwin's  Xenophon's  Anabasis;  Goodwin's  Greek  Gram- 
mar;  Pearson's  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

Spring,   9:30;   Miss  Buchanan,   7   M. 

4.  Select  Readings. — Selections  from  the  works  of  Xenophon 
and  Herodotus;  continued  sight  reading;  review  of  Greek  accidence 
and  further  study  of  syntax. 

Fall,  10:30;  Professor  Green  or  Miss  Buchanan,  30  L. 

5.  Lysias'  Orations.  Given  alternately  with  Greek  7.  A 
study  of  the  form  of  Greek  orations  and  Lysias'  style;  collateral 
library  work  assigned  to  each  student;  sight  reading.  Prerequisites, 
Greek  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  or' their  equivalent.     Omitted  in  1908-9. 

Winter,  10:30;  Professor  Green  or  Miss  Buchanan,  30  L. 

6.  Homer's  Iliad  or  Odyssey  (Books  I.,  II.,  and  HI.)  and  Hom- 
eric Verse.  All  the  text  is  read  metrically.  Etymology,  mythology, 
and  prosody  are  studied  in  connection  with  the  text.  Seymour's 
Iliad.  Collateral  reading:  Jebb's  Introduction  to  Homer;  Glad- 
stone's Time  and  Place  of  Homer.     Prerequisites,  Greek  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

Spring,  10:30;  Professor  Green  or  Miss  Buchanan,  30  L. 

7.  Lucian's  Shorter  Dialogues.  Given  alternately  with  Greek 
5.  The  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  and  other  short  dialogues  are  read. 
Selections  from  Lucian  by  Williams. 

Winter,  10:30;  Professor  Green  or  Miss  Buchanan,  30  L. 

8.  Aeschines  Against  Ctesiphon.  The  aggressions  of  Philip  of 
Macedon;  the  political  institutions  of  Greece  and  the  constitution 
of  Athens  are  studied  in  tonnection  with  the  text.  Aeschines  against 
Ctesiphon,  by  Richardson.  Fall,  9:30;  Professor  Green,  30  L. 

9.  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito.  A  study  of  Athenian  methods  of 
judicial  procedure  and  criminal  jurisprudence  accompany  the  read- 
ing of  the  Apology.        Dyer's  Apology  and  Crito. 

Fall,    11:30;    Professor   Green,    30    L. 

10.  Greek  Literature  in  English  Translation.  Lectures  tracing 
the  development  of  artistic  forms  of  literary  expression  among  the 
Greeks.  s  Some  of  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  literature  are  read  in 
standard  English  translations.  Frequent  written  reports  by  mem- 
bers of  the  class  upon  assigned  readings.  This  course  is  intended 
for  mature  students  of  considerable  experience  in  the  study  of 
language  and  literature,  but  no  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language 
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is  required.  Capps'  Homer  to  Theocritus.  Collateral  reading:  Jebb's 
Greek  Literature,  Mahaffey's  History  of  Greek  Literature.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  epic  and  melic  poetry  and  the  choral  ode. 

Fall.  8:30;   Professor  Green,  30  L. 

11.  Greek  Literature  in  English  Translation.  A  continuation 
of  course  10,  but  deals  especially  with  the  drama  and  the  develop- 
ment of  literary  prose.  Winter,  8:30;  Professor  Green,  30  L. 

12.  Myths  and  Legends.  A  study  of  those  myths  and  legends 
upon  which  a  large  number  of  ancient  and  modern  classics  are  based 
and  to  which  frequent  reference  is  made  in  English  literature.  No 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  is  necessary.  Prerequisite  for 
major  credit,  Greek  5  or  7.     Guerber's  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Spring,    8:30;   Professor  Green,   30   L. 

13.  Aristophanes.  The  reading  of  one  or  more  of  the  plays 
will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the  development  of  Greek 
comedy,  and  the  influence  of  the  comic  drama  upon  social  and 
political  life  at  Athens.  Winter,  11:30;  Professor  Green,  30  L. 

14.  Euripides.  One  or  more  of  the  tragedies  will  be  trans- 
lated in  class.  Other  plays  by  the  same  author  will  be  read  before 
the  class  by  the  instructor  or  studied  by  members  of  the  class  with 
the  aid  of  standard  translations.     Incidental  study  of  Greek  metric. 

Fall,  hour  to  be  arranged;  Professor  Green,  30  L. 

15.  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown.  Stress  is  laid  on  correct  use 
of  synonyms,  Greek  rhetoric,  and  oratory;  frequent  sight  transla- 
tions.     Demosthenes  od   the  Crown,   by   Goodwin. 

Winter,    9:30;    Professor  Green,   30   L. 

16.  Aeschylus'  Prometheus  Bound.  History  of  the  develop- 
ment of  dramatic  art  among  the  Greeks;  study  of  the  adaptation 
of  epic  and  lyric  forms  to  the  purpose  of  the  drama;  much  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  metrical  systems  of  the  lyric  passages.  Allen's 
Prometheus   Bound   of  Aeschylus. 

Winter,  hour  to  be   arranged;    Professor   Green,   30   L. 

17.  The  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  A  study  of  the  Greek  trilogy; 
lectures  on  the  Greek  theatre.    D'Ooge's  Antigone  of  Sophocles. 

Spring,   11:30;   Professor  Green,   30  L. 

18.  New  Testament  Greek.  A  comparative  study  of  the  syn- 
optic gospels.  In  the  translation,  pure,  idiomatic  English  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  required.      Westcott  and   Hort. 

Spring,  9:30;    Professor  Green,  30  L. 
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19.  Selected  Odes  of  Pindar.  Much  attention  is  given  to  a 
practical  mastery  of  the  form.  The  poems  are  read  rhythmically 
with  the  purpose  of  developing  an  appreciation  of  their  lyrical  ex- 
cellence.       Seymour's  Odes  of  Pindar. 

Spring,  hour  to  be  arranged;  Professor  Green,  30  L. 

20.  Seminar  in  Greek.  Papers  and  discussions  on  assigned 
topics;  large  opportunities  for  original  investigation  and  specializa- 
tion. For  graduate  students  and  those  well  advanced  in  their  col- 
lege course,  who  desire  to  become  specialists  in  this  department. 
Credit  is  given  for  one-third  of  a  course  each  quarter,  or  more,  if 
the  work  accomplished   justifies  it. 

Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring,  bi-weekly,  2:00-4:00;  Professor 
Greex,  30  L. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL   SCIENCE 

Professor  Callahan  and  Professor  Chitwood 

The  work  offered  in  this  department  includes:  (1)  Continental 
European  History,  (2)  English  History,  (3)  American  History,  and 
(4)    Political  Science. 

Instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  text-book  work,  assigned  col- 
lateral readings;  preparation  of  papers,  syllabi,  and  maps;  special 
reports,   recitations,   and    informal   conferences. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  observe  and  to  read  contemporary 
history  and  politics. 

An  association  of  those  who  are  especially  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  department  meets  fortnightly  for  part  of  the  year  to 
hear  the  discussion  of  special  topics  and  current  problems. 

An  afternoon  hour  is  designated  for  conferences  and  for  direc- 
tion of  library  work. 

Continental    European    History 

Professor  Chitwood 

Students  who  select  continental  European  history  as  their  prin- 
cipal study  are  advised  to  take  at  least  one  year  in  French,  or  Ger- 
man, in  the  early  part  of  the  University  course. 

Among  the  books  of  reference,  which  every  student  will  often 
need  to  consult,  are  Ploetz's  Epitome  of  Universal  History  and  some 
good  historical  atlas,  such  as  Putzger's  Historischer  Schul-Atlas. 

7.  Essentials  of  History:  Orient,  Greece,  and  Rome.  For  col- 
lege students  who  need  a  survey  of  the  general  field  of  history,  em- 
phasizing the   epochal   events.        The   purpose   of  this   course   is  to 
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furnish  regular  college  students  a  substantial  basis  for  the  more  in- 
tensive courses  in  college  history,  and  to  give  to  those  who  have 
not  time  for  the  period  courses  an  acquaintance  with  the  essential 
facts  of  history,  and  an  understanding  of  the  continuity  and  inter- 
relation of  historical  events,  and  the  operation  of  cause  and  effect  in 
the  story  of  human  development.  This  course  considers  the 
Orient,   Greece,   and    Rome.      Omitted   in    1908-9. 

Winter,    2:00;    22    W. 

8.  Essentials  of  History:  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Ages.  Pur- 
pose and  method  as  in  course  7. 

Winter,  2:00;    22  W. 

9.  History  of  Oriental  Civilization.  This  is  a  general  culture 
course,  and  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  study  of  history.  It  begins 
with  a  survey  of  primitive  society  and  traces  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  human  institutions.  It  directs  especial  attention  to  the 
early  institutional  history  of  China,  Japan,  India,  Chaldea,  Assyria, 
and  Egypt,  gives  a  survey  of  their  contributions  to  civilization,  and 
traces  the  development  and  influence  of  contact  with  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  west.  It  closes  with  a  sketch  of  Hebrew  history,  an 
institutional  study  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  organization  of  the  Chris- 
tian  Church.  Fall,    11:30;    22    W. 

10.  History  of  Greece.  In  this  course  the  central  idea  will  be 
the  development  of  civilized  life  as  expressed  in  art,  literature,  and 
philosophy,  in  personal  character  and  social  customs,  as  well  as  in 
political  ideas  and  institutions.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  gain 
an  appreciation  of  what  the  Greeks  were  and  what  they  gave  to 
civilization  Winter,    11:30,    22    W. 

11.  History  of  Rome.  A  sketch  of  the  Roman  republic  with 
special  reference  to  the  expansion  of  the  Roman  power,  and  an  in- 
tensive study  of  the  empire.  The  aim  in  this  course  is  to  trace 
the  development  of  Roman  institutions,  character,  and  civilization, 
to  explain  the  genius  of  the  Roman  people  for  organization  and  gov- 
ernment, and  to  call  attention  to  the  contributions  of  Rome  to 
modern  civilization.  Spring,    11:30,    22   W. 

12.  Mediaeval  History.  This  course  begins  with  the  period 
of  institutional  chaos  following  the  breakup  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  ends  with  the  rise  of  modern  states.  Special  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  three  prime  factors  in  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages, — the  surviving  civilization  of  Rome,  the  Christian  church,  and 
the  German  people.   Political  history,  except  in  the  case  of  France, 
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is  subordinated  to  the  study  of  social  and  economic  institutions — 
the  church,  feudalism,  the  crusades,  schools  and  learning,  com- 
merce, ?nd  the  rise  of  cities.  Fall,  10:30;  22  W. 

13.  The    Renaissance    and    tiie    Reformation;     1300-1048.         A 

transition  from  mediaeval  to  modern  history.  The  development 
of  the  forces  of  modern  civilization.  Beginning  with  the  survey 
of  the  economic,  political,  and  intellectual  conditions  at  the  close 
of  the  middle  ages,  this  course  gives  the  student  general  knowledge 
of  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  papal  hierarchy,  the  renaissance  in 
Italy  and  Germany,  the  protestant  revolution  in  the  principal 
European  states,  the  counter-reformation,  and  the  religious  wars 
to  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia.  Winter,   10:30;    22  W. 

14.  Continental  European  History  since  1648.  This  course 
covers  the  rise  of  Prussia,  the  period  of  French  ascendency,  the 
revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  eras,  the  period  of  reaction,  the  uni- 
fication of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  the  progress  of  democracy  in 
the   nineteenth   century.  Spring,    10:30;    2  2    W. 

In  courses  12,  13,  14,  special  emphasis  is  given  in  alternate 
years   to   the    history   of   France,    or   Germany. 

15.  Continental  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  This 
course  is  devoted  to  an  intensive  study  of  political  and  social  con- 
ditions in  the  more  important  states  of  Europe  during  the  last  hun- 
dred years.  Somewhat  extended  reading  will  be  required  of  stu- 
dents taking  this  course,  and  the  results  of  this  reading  will  be 
presented  in  the  form  of  papers  and  reports. 

Hour  to  be  arranged;    2  2  W. 

16.  Seminar  in  European  History.  For  advanced  history 
students  only.  Spring,   2:00;    22   W. 

English  History 

Professor  Callahan 

Students  will  find  it  convenient  to  own  Low  and  Pulling's  Dic- 
tionary of  English   History   and    Gardiner's   Atlas. 

17.  History  of  England  to  the  Tudors.  A  course  in  the  gen- 
eral and  institutional  history  of  England.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  political,  economic,  and  social  life  and  development;  the  more 
important  subjects  in  constitutional  history  are  considered,  show- 
ing how  England  learned  to  govern  herself.  This  course  and  courses 
18  or  19  and  20  furnish  a  good  foundation  for  the  study  of  Ameri- 
cau  history.  Fall,   10:30;    4   M. 
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18.  History  of  England  from  the  Tudors  to  the  Present  Time. 

A  continuation  of  course  17.  The  upbuilding  of  the  British  Empire 
and  adjustment  to  new  conditions.  The  constitutional  and  religious 
struggles  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries;  economic  and 
social  changes;  international  relations;  development  of  sea  power; 
struggle  for  colonial  and  commercial  supremacy;  and  the  formation 
of  modern  conditions  and  institutions. 

Winter,   10:30;    4    M. 

19.  English  Social  and  Industrial  History.  A  survey  of  the 
facts  of  social  and  industrial  evolution  and  their  relation  to  politi- 
cal history  and  the  interpretation  of  present  conditions;  a  study 
of  the  enlargement  of  English  life  and  the  growth  of  English  in- 
stitutions. Spring,  10:30;    4  M. 

20.  English  Historical  and  Practical  Politics;  English  Consti- 
tutional Law  and  History.  This  course  is  a  systematic  study  of 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  constitution  and  political  insti- 
tutions of  England,  and  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  English 
constitutional  law.  It  traces  the  steps  by  which  England  learned 
to  govern  herself,  and  to  govern  others,  and  prepares  the  student 
for  the  courses  in  American  constitutional  history.  The  most  im- 
portant documents  are  studied.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
elements,  nature,  and  working  of  the  English  government  as  it 
exists  today.  Prerequisite,  a  general  outline  knowledge  of  English 
history  and  course   17  or  18. 

American  History 

Professor  Callahan 

All  students  of  American  history  should  have  Channing  and 
Hart's  Guide,  and  McCoun's  Historical  Geography  of  the  United 
States. 

21.  American  Colonial  History  (1492-1776).  European  back- 
ground of  American  history;  the  economic  and  political  condition! 
in  Europe  before  the  search  for  new  trade  routes;  the  evolution  oj 
discovery  and  settlement;  Spanish  colonial  problems,  policy,  and 
progress;  the  growth  of  the  English  settlements  into  colonies;  the 
origin  and  development  of  American  institutions;  views  of  colonial 
social  and  economic  life;  French  colonial  policy;  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  English  and  new  France;  relation  of  the  colonies  to 
England;  the  gradual  adaptation  of  European  civilization  t< 
American  conditions;  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the 
mother  country.  Fall,    9:30;    4   M. 
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22.  The  Formation  of  the  Union:  American  Political  History 
(1776-1829).  The  revolution,  the  critical  period,  the  formation  of 
the  constitution,  the  organization  of  the  government,  the  strug- 
gle for  neutrality  and  the  development  of  nationality,  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Union,  and  the  triumph  of  democracy.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  political  and  constitutional  development,  and  to  in- 
ternational relations,  but  industrial  and  social  growth  is  also 
treated.  Winter,   9:30;    4  M. 

23.  Division   and   Reunion:    American   Political   History   Since 

1829.  Economic  questions  and  the  slavery  contest;  the  growth  of 
sectional  differences,  culminating  in  the  secession  movement;  the 
civil  war  and  its  problems,  the  overthrow  of  the  slave  power,  and 
readjustment;  a  brief  survey  of  the  political  and  social  questions 
since  the  civil  war,  and  of  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country.  Spring,   9:30;    4    M. 

In  courses  21,  22,  and  23,  while  special  emphasis  is  laid  on  politi- 
cal and  constitutional  history,  much  attention  is  given  to  social 
and  economic  conditions. 

25.  History   of   American   Territorial   Expansion    (1775-1904). 

A  study  of  the  evolution  and  development  of  the  American  policy 
of  expansion — its  causes,  movements,  motives,  methods,  politics, 
and  diplomacy;  settlement  and  political  organization  of  the  ac- 
quisitions— their  status  and  government;  influence  of  the  West 
in  American  history;  the  public  domain — its  management  and  set- 
tlement and  its  influence  on  the  economic  development  of  the 
United   States.  Winter   or    Spring,    8:30;    4    M. 

26.  History  of  American  Diplomacy  and  Foreign  Policy  (1776- 
1904).  A  general  survey  of  the  negotiations,  treaties,  arbitrations, 
congresses,  etc.,  to  which  the  United  States  has  been  a  party;  the 
fundamental  principles  of  American  policy;  a  study  of  the  most 
important  phases  of  American  international  relations;  America's 
influence  on  international  law  and  diplomacy;  the  state  department 
and  its  most  distinguished  secretaries.  See  also  Political  Science 
37.  Winter,    11:30;    4   M. 

27.  The  Making  of  American  History  as  Influenced  by  Geo- 
graphical Conditions.  A  combination  of  the  materials  of  American 
history  and  geography.  Influence  of  physiography  upon  American 
history.  Summer,  hour  to  be  arranged;   4  M. 

28.  American  Social  and  Economic  Development.  A  practical 
course  on  the  prominent  characteristic  movements  and  fundamental 
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facts  of  American  social  and  industrial  development,  beginning 
with  discovery  and  settlement,  and  ending  with  present  day  prob- 
lems. Especially  suited  to  the  needs  of  students  who  desire  a 
single  course  that  will  give  them  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  and  scope  of  history,  and  some  training  in  the  use  and 
interpretation   of  historical  materials. 

Summer  or   Spring,    8:30;    4   M. 

30.  The  American  Revolution  and  the  Making  of  the  Constitu- 
tion (1775-1789).  The  controversy  between  the  colonies  and  Eng- 
land; the  political  philosophy  of  the  period;  the  state  constitutions; 
the  continental  congress;  the  formation  and  defects  of  the  articles 
of  confederation;  the  "critical  period";  and  the  evolution  of  the 
American  constitution.  Careful  study  is  given  to  the  debates  in  the 
constitutional  convention  of  17  87,  and  the  political  pamphlets,  etc., 
of  the  period.       A  seminar  course.  Hour  to  be  arranged;   4  M. 

32.  History  of  West  Virginia.  Co-operative  investigations  in 
social,  economic,  political,  and  constitutional  development;  state 
legislation  is  studied  as  far  as  possible  from  documentary  material; 
considerable  attention  is  given  to  railroad  development  and  the 
growth  of  towns;  an  effort  is  made  to  collect  historical  material 
from  different  parts  of  the  state.     A  seminar  course. 

Spring;    4  M. 

33.  Historical  Bibliography  and  Method.  A  library  and  "his- 
torical" conference  course  on  the  materials  of  American  history,  the 
principles  and  tools  of  historical  study,  and  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing history  with  special  reference  to  the  work  of  the  secondary 
schools.  Sources;  local  collections  and  contemporary  historical 
literature;  authorities  and  text-books;  use  of  books  and  the  selec- 
tion of  libraries;  books  for  teachers  and  for  students  (biographies, 
source  readers,  etc.);  pedagogical  aids  and  devices;  historical  carto- 
graphy and  other  illustrative  material;  bibliographies,  syllabi,  and 
plans  for  note  taking.     Prerequisite,  courses  21,  22  or  2  3. 

Spring,  twice  a  week,  besides  daily  individual  conferences,  8:30; 
4   M.  and  Library. 

34.  Seminar  in  American  History.  A  research  course  supple- 
mented by  lectures.  Exclusively  for  students  taking  history  as 
their  major.  Among  the  subjects  recently  studied  were  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine,  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Spanish  America, 
and  the  American  CubaD  policy.  Students  are  required  to  take 
notes,  to  investigate  assigned  topics,  and  to  become  acquainted  with 
the    original    materials    that    are    accessible.      Proper    attention    is 
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given  to  scientific  methods  of  historical  research,  construction,  and 
interpretation.  Theses  in  American  history  are  prepared  in  con- 
nection  with  this  work.  Fall,   11:30;    Library. 

The  attention  of  students  taking  American  History  is  invited  to 
the  announcement  of  the  Bryan  prize  on  page  44. 

Political    Science 

In  all  these  courses,  students  should  have  a  clear  knowledge  of 
the  outlines  of  general  history  and  especially  of  modern  political 
history.  For  the  advanced  courses  they  are  also  expected  to  have 
a  reading   knowledge   of   German   or  French. 

35.  American   Practical   Politics:      The   Government   at    Work. 

A  practical  study  of  the  actual  workings  of  the  government  and 
politics  of  the  United  States,  both  state  and  national;  the  growth, 
spirit,  machinery,  operations,  and  functions  of  the  government, 
the  relations,  rights  and  duties  of  citizens,  the  policies  of  state  on 
public  questions  and  problems.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  realities  of  governments  and  institutions,  and  to  the  personal 
interest  and  personal  action  which  underlie  constitutions  and 
statutes. 

Open  to  students  who  have  a  familiar  knowledge  of  American 
history,  especially  the  period  covered  by  courses  2  2  and  23.  (See 
also  courses  20   and   30). 

Winter  or  Spring,  11:30;   Professor  Callahan,  4  M. 

36.  European  Historical  and  Practical  Politics.  A  historical 
study  of  the  development  of  the  political  institutions,  constitutional 
governments,  and  parties  of  continental  Europe;  a  comparative 
study  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Teutonic  polity,  and  of  the  govern- 
ments and  parties  of  the  leading  countries  of  modern  Europe. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  recent  European  politics.  Open  to 
advanced  students  who  have  had  thorough  courses  in  European 
history,   especially   course   14. 

Fall,   2:00;   Professor  Chitwood,   22  W. 

37.  Contemporary  International  Politics.      See    History    26. 

Professor    Callahan,    4    M. 

38.  Science  of  Government. 

Professor    Callahan,    4    M. 

Note: — Courses  37  and  38  are  open  only  to  graduate  stu- 
lents  in  history,  or  to  seniors  with  history  as  their  major. 
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IATIX    LANGUAGE    AND    LITERATURE 

Professor    Trotter    and    Professor    Douthat 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  arranged  by  subjects  and 
are  not  intended  to  be  taken  consecutively.  Courses  10,  11,  and 
17  are  required  of  freshman  candidates  for  the  A.  B.  degree, 
unless  they  elect  Greek.  After  the  completion  of  these,  sue] 
courses  will  be  open  to  students  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  instruct- 
ors, they  are  qualified  to  enter. 

Language   and   Literature 

Professor   Trotter 

I   Roman  Anthology 

10.  Cicero's  De  Amicitia  and  De  Senectute,  with  study  ol 
synonyms.  Fall,  9:30;  21  W. 

11.  Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes,  with  scanning. 

Winter,  9:30;   21 

12.  Mediaeval  Latin  Hymns,  with  scanning,  or  Horace'! 
Epistles.  Spring,  9:30;   21  W. 

n  Roman  Philosophy 

13.  Cicero's  De  Officiis  or  De  Finibus,  or  Tusculan  Disputations, 

with  study  of  synonyms.     Coordinate  with  course  5  in  Philosophy. 

Fall,  8:30;   21  W. 

14.  Seneca's  Moral  Essays,  with  a  study  of  his  times.  Coordi- 
nate with  course  5  in  Philosophy.  Winter,  8:30;   21  W. 

15.  Lucretius'  De  Rerum  Xatuia,  v.  ith  a  study  of  his  doctrines. 

Spring,  8:30;    21  W. 

Ill  Roman  History 

16.  Cicero's  Letters,   with  a  study  of  the  great  orator's  times. 

Fall,  10:30;  21  W. 

17.  Livy,  Books  XXI  and  XXH,  with  a  study  of  Roman  history, 
or,  if  thought  advisable,  Sallust  and  other  selections  from  history. 
Coordinate  with  course  11  in  History. 

Winter,  10:30;   21  W. 

18.  Tacitus'  Germania  and  Agricola,  or  Historiae  or  Annales, 
with  a  study  of  the  early  Empire.  Spring,  10:30;    21  W. 

IV  Roman  Drama 

19.  Plautus'  Captivi,  Trinummus,  and  Rudens,  with  a  study  of 
the  Roman  stage.  Fall,   11:30;    21  W. 
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20.  Terence's  Adelphoe,  Phormio  and  Heauton  Timoreumenos. 

with  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  drama.  Winter,   11:30;   21  W. 

21.  Seneca's  Medea,  Hercules  Furens,  and  Oedipus,  with  study 
of  tragedy  in  translation  from   Greek  into  Latin. 

Spring,  11:30;   21  W. 

V  Roman  Satire 

22.  Horace's  Satires,  with  a  study  of  his  times.        Fall,   21  W. 

23.  Juvenal's   Satires,    with    a   study    of   contemporaneous   his- 
tory. Winter,  21  W. 

24.  Seneca's  Apokolokuntosis,  and  Petronius'  Cena  Trimalchi- 
onis,  with  study  of  Nero's  times.  Spring,  21  W. 

VI  Rhetoric  and  Oratory 

31.  Cicero's  De  Oratore  or  Brutus.  Fall,  21  W. 

32.  Quintilian's  Institutions,  Books  X  and  XII. 

Winter,   21  W. 

33.  Tacitus'    Dialog  us   and  Horace's  Ars  Poetica. 

Spring,  21  W. 

VII    Composition 

34.  Latin  Composition.       Bennett's  Latin  Writer  or  an  equival- 
ent text  is  used.        Careful  study  and  review  of  grammar. 

Hour  to  be  arranged;  21  W. 

Philology 

Professor   Douthat 

41.  Synonyms  from  Caesar,  VergH,  Cicero,  Horace,  Livy,  Taci- 
tus, etc.       Open  to  students  who  have  had  twelve  courses  in  Latin. 

Spring,  hour  to  be  arranged;   21  W. 

42.  Synoptic  Lectures  on   Roman   subjects.      Open   to  students 
who  have  had  nine  courses  of  Latin.     Half-course. 

Spring,    Thursday,    7:00    P.    M.;    21    W. 

43.  Classical   Philology.      Open  to  those  who  have  had  twelve 
courses  of  Latin  and  three  of  Greek. 

Spring,  hour  to  be  arranged;    21   W. 

44.  Comparative    Philology,    applied    particularly    to    the    Ro- 
mance languages.        Open   to   students   who   have  had  nine  courses 
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of  Latin,   three  of   French   and   three   of   Spanish.        Intended   for 
those  who  are  making  modern  languages  their  major. 

Spring,  hour  to  be  arranged;   21  W. 

45.  Study  of  Manuscripts  and  Inscriptions.  Open  to  students 
who  have  had  nine  courses  of  Latin.     Half-course. 

Fall,   Thursday,    7:00   P.  M.;    21  W. 

46.  Ovid,  the  storehouse  of  mythology.  Open  to  students  who 
have  had  twelve  courses  of  Latin  and  three  of  Greek. 

Fall,  hour  to  be  arranged;  21  W. 

47.  Roman  Life  in  prose  and  verse.  Open  to  students  who 
have  had   nine  courses  in  Latin. 

Fall,   hour  to   be   arranged;    21   W. 

LAW 

Credit  will  be  given  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  five 
courses  in  this  subject  given  in  the  College  of  Law.  See  an- 
nouncements of  that  college. 

MATHEMATICS 

Professor   Eiesland,    Professor   Stewart,    Miss   Johnson*,    and 

Miss  Buchanan 

7.  Solid  Geometry. 

Fall,  11:30;   Spring,  9:30;  Miss  Buchanan,  7  M. 

8.  Advanced  Algebra.  The  following  topics  are  considered: 
theory  of  quadratic  equations,  imaginaries,  progressions  and  series, 
graphical  algebra,  solution  of  higher  numerical  equations,  logari- 
thms,  indeterminate  equations,   permutations,   and   combinations. 

Fall,   10:30;   Winter,   11:30;    Professor  Eiesland,   14   W.;   Miss 
Buchanan,  7  M. 

9.  Plane   and   Spherical   Trigonometry* 

Winter,    10:30;    Spring,    11:30;     Professor    Eiesland,  14  W.; 
Miss  Buchanan,    7   M. 

11.  Plane  Analytical  Geometry.  This  course  includes  ele- 
mentary work  in  curve  tracing.        Prerequisite,  course   8. 

Spring,    10:30;    Fall,    9:30;    Professor   Eiesland,    14   W. 

12.  Analytic  Geometry  of  Space.        Quadric  surfaces. 

Winter,  2:00;    Professor  Eiesland,  14  W. 

♦Resigned,  December  20,  1907. 
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13.  Determinants  and  Theory  of  Equations.  Prerequisite, 
course  8.  Fall,   2:00;    Professor  Eiesland,    14   W. 

15.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  This  is  a  continuous 
course  through  the  fall  and  winter  quarters. 

Fall,   11:30;    Winter,   8:30;    Professor  Eiesland,   14  W. 

16.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  This  course  is  identi- 
cal with  number  15  continuing  through  the  winter  and  spring 
quarters.       Winter,  11:30;  Spring,  8:30;  Professor  Eiesland,  14  W. 

18.  Differential  Equations.  Total  and  partial  differential  equa- 
tions with  applications  to  physics  and  mechanics.  Prerequisite, 
courses   15   and   16. 

Spring,   2:00;   Professor  Eiesland,   14  W. 

The  following  advanced  courses  are  offered  at  hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged: 

21.  A  Teacher's  Course.  Brief  survey  of  secondary  mathe- 
matics from  the  modern  view-point. 

22.  Theory  of  Surfaces. 

23.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable. 

24.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable. 

Astronomy 

1.  Descriptive  Astronomy.      Prerequisite,  Mathematics  9. 

Winter,  9:30;   Professor  Eiesland,  14  W. 

2.  Introduction  to  Practical  Astronomy.  Sextant  and  chronom- 
eter work.        Prerequisite,   Astronomy   1. 

Spring,    9:30;    Professor  Eiesland,    14   W. 

3.  Celestial  Mechanics.  A  beginner's  course,  including  the 
problem  of  two  bodies,  and  an  introduction  to  the  theory  of  per- 
turbations.       Prerequisite,  Mechanics   1,   2,   and   3. 

Hours  to  be  arranged;  Professor  Eiesland,  14  W. 

MECHANICAL   ENGINEERING 

Credit  will  be  given  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  cer- 
tain courses  in  this  subject  given  in  the  College  of  Engineering. 
See  announcements   of   that   college. 
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MUSIC 

Director  Spexce 

Credit  not  to  exceed  two  and  one-half  courses  is  given  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  courses  in  the  science  and  history 
of  music  given  in  the  School  of  Music.       See  announcement  of  that 

school. 

PHILOSOPHY 

President  Purerton  and  Professor  Deahl 

1.  Logpic  and  Principles  of  Science.  A  study  of  the  processes 
of  conception,  judgment,  and  reasoning;  nature  and  laws  of  ex- 
perience, induction,  and  subsidiary  processes,  such  as  observation, 
experiment,  classification,  and  hypothesis;  inductive  methods;  im- 
perfect inductions  and  fallacies;  elements  of  deduction  and  formal 
logic.  Recitations,  lectures,  and  notes  by  the  instructor,  and  refer- 
ences to  standard  authorities.     Fall,  9:30;  Professor  Deahl,  24  W. 

2.  Psychology.  An  introductory  course  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  states  of  consciousness  and  mental  processes,  with  an  out- 
line of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  nervous  system;  the 
principles  and  methods  of  mental  training  and  the  application  of 
psychology  to  education.  Lectures,  and  text-book  work  with  ex- 
periments and  seminar  work  in  standard  authors. 

Fall,   9:30;    President  Purixtox,   10   S. 

3.  Ethics.  A  survey  of  the  mental  processes  that  control  con- 
duct; fundamentals  of  morality,  the  moral  faculty,  ground  of  obliga- 
tion, moral  standard,  moral  law,  moral  sanction;  moral  culture; 
practical  morality;  personal  and  social  duties;  a  review  of  historical 
ethics.        Lectures,  with  reference  to  standard  text-books. 

Winter,    9:30;    President   Purixtox,    10    S. 

4.  Christian  Evidence.  An  outline  of  the  historical  and  moral 
proofs  concerning  the  Christian  system;  a  brief  comparative  view  of 
other  religious  systems.        Spring,  9:30;  President  Purixtox,  10  S. 

5.  History  of  Philosophy.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of 
philosophy,  with  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  leading  philoso- 
phers and  schools,  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern.  Lectures,  with 
references  to  best  standard  works.  Fall,  2:00;   14  S. 

6.  Mediaeval  Philosophy.  Especially  the  influence  of  Christi- 
anity upon  philosophy  and  vice  versa,  and  the  rise  and  content  of 
patristic  philosophy.  Winter,   2:00;    14  S. 
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7.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Renaissance.  A  special  study  of  the 
transition  from  mediaeval  to  modern  philosophy,  the  struggle 
against  theological  domination,  and  the  rise  of  the  natural  sciences. 
Lectures,   recitations,  and  collateral  reading. 

Spring,   2:00;    14   S. 

Note: — Courses  5,  6,  and  7  will  not  be  given  unless  in  the 
judgment  of  the  instructors  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  them. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Director  Chez  and  Mrs.  Chez 

The  purpose  of  the  physical  department  is  the  development  or 
restoration  of  the  physical  well-being  of  students  attending  the 
University.  The  director  examines  each  student  and  prescribes 
exercises  for  his  individual  need.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
those   vvho  are  constitutionally  weak. 

An  exhibition  of  class  and  apparatus  work  is  given  each  year. 

Men's    Department 

Director  Chez 

The  work  is  graded  as  much  as  possible  to  suit  the  needs  of  the 
students.  Careful  attention  is  given  to  correction  of  bad  postural 
habits  and  to  all-around  development  and  training  of  the  body. 
Drills  are  given  in  free-hand  exercises,  dumb-bells,  Indian  clubs, 
and  wands. 

Recreation  in  the  form  of  games,  such  as  basket  ball,  three- 
deep,  slipper,  etc.,  follows  the  regular  class  work.  Play  con- 
duces to  health,  physical  development,  and  mental  relaxation; 
therefore  these  games  are  encouraged  after  class  work. 

Heavy  gymnastics,  which  includes  German  horse,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  and  vaulting  bars,  tumbling,  wrestling,  and  fencing,  is 
given  to  the  advanced  classes.  For  the  year  1908-9  the  student 
leaders  of  the  squads  organized  for  this  class  of  work  are:  Clifford 
Myers,  tumbling;  Charles  Julius  Smith,  horizontal  bar,  George 
W.  Grow,  parallel  bars;  Corwin  Sage  Burns,  buck;  Franklin  H. 
Sisler,  horse;  John  L.  Grayson,  wrestling,  boxing,  Indian  clubs; 
Norman  M.  Garrison,  vaulting  bar;  Jay  E.  Billingsley,  mat  work; 
Walter  W.  Point,  Jr.,  ladders,  ropes;  Charles  George  Baker,  stall 
bars;  Samuel  J.  Morris,  chest  weights.  A  gymnastic  team  is  or- 
ganized each  year. 
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Women's   Department 

Mrs.    Chez 

The  Swedish  system  is  taught  and  a  graded  course  pursued. 
First  year  students,  after  a  careful  anthropometric  examination, 
are  given  developing  exercises  in  Swedish  gymnastics,  together  with 
such  special  work  as  is  suited  to  individual  needs.  Following 
this  foundation  work,  advanced  exercises  are  added,  which  include 
drills  with  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  and  wands,  and  the  Gilbert 
fancy  step3.  Athletic  games,  such  as  basket  ball  and  field  hockey, 
are  begun  the  latter  part  of  the  first  year  and  continued  through- 
out the  course.  Only  third  and  fourth  year  students  are  eligible 
to  the  Women's   "Varsity"  teams. 

Schedule 

Fall — Regular    Classes: 
2 — 3;      3 — 4;      Monday,    Wednesday,    Thursday 
3 — 4;      Tuesday,  Friday 
Public    school    teachers   and   pupils: 
9:30—10:30;      10:30—11:30;      11:30—12:30;      Saturday 

Winter — Regular   classes: 
11:30 — 12:30;      2 — 3;      Monday,   Wednesday,    Friday 
2 — 3;      3 — 4;      Tuesday,   Thursday 
Public  school  teachers  and  pupils: 
9:30 — 10:30;      10:30 — 11:30;      11:30 — 12:30;      Saturday 
Spring — Regular   classes: 
2 — 3;      3 — 4;    Monday  to  Friday 

Outdoor   work: 
4 — 5:30;    Monday  to  Friday 

PHYSICS 

Professor  Hodges  and  Mr.  Post 

The  physical  laboratory  is  equipped  with  the  required  apparatus 
for  the  presentation  of  every  course  offered  in  the  department.  The 
apparatus  for  electrical  measurements  and  test  work  is  especially 
well  selected  and  of  superior  quality.  It  includes  the  latest  and 
most  improved  instruments  for  measuring  current,  resistance,  elec- 
tromotive force,  quantity,  capacity,  induction,  etc.  There  is  also 
an  extensive  equipment  for  the  lecture  table. 

1.  Elementary  Physics.  Lectures  and  recitations  four  times 
per  week,  and  laboratory  one  period  of  two  hours  per  week.  Pre- 
requisites, Algebra  3  and  Plane  Geometry. 

Fall,   8:30;  laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged;   Mr.  Post,  11  S. 
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2.  Elementary  Physics.  Continuation  of  course  1,  which  is 
prerequisite.        Division   into  sections   as  in    course   1. 

Winter,  8:30;  laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged;  Mr.  Post,  11  S. 

4.  Experimental  Physics.  A  laboratory  course  exclusively,  con- 
sisting of  elementary  quantitative  experiments.  Open  to  students 
who  do  not  take  course  6.  Sabine's  Laboratory  Course  in  Physics. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  1  and  2,  or  equivalent  work,  and  Plane 
Trigonometry.  May  be  taken  in  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring 
quarters,  one-third  course  each  quarter,  or  full  course  in  fall  or 
spring.      Hours  to  be  arranged;  Professor  Hodges  or  Mr.  Post,  11  S. 

6.  General  Physics.  Mechanics.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Re- 
quired of  candidates  for  engineering  degrees.  Prerequisite,  Analy- 
tical Geometry. 

Fall,  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  9:30;  Professor  Hodges,  11  S. 
Laboratory  work;   two   exercises  weekly;    afternoon  periods. 
Hours  to  be  arranged;  Professor  Hodges  and  Mr.  Post,  14  S. 

7.  General  Physics.  A  continuation  of  course  6.  Heat,  elec- 
tricity, magnetism.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Winter,  Monday.  Wednesday,  Friday,  9:30;  Professor  Hodges, 
11  S. 

Laboratory  work. 

Hours  to  be  arranged;  Professor  Hodges  and     Mr.  Post,  14  S. 

8.  General  Physics.  A  continuation  of  course  7.  Sound  and 
Light.        Lectures   and   laboratory   work. 

Students  who  have  not  taken  course  7  may  be  admitted  to  course 
8,  if  they  have  taken  course   6. 

Spring,  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,9: 30; Professor  Hodges,  11  S. 

Laboratory  work. 

Hours  to  be  arranged;    Professor  Hodges  and  Mr.   Post,   14   S. 

11.  Applied  Electricity.      Required   for  degree  of  B.  S.   M.  E., 

electrical  alternative.  Fundamental  principles,  complex  quantities, 
harmonic  functions,  law3  of  magnetic  and  electrical  circuits,  in- 
cluding graphical  and  analytical  treatment  of  the  phenomena  of 
resistance,  induction  and  capacity,  electrical  measurements.  Pre- 
requisite, Physics  7.  Three-fifths  course. 
Winter,  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  11:30;  Professor  Hodges,  11  S. 

12.  Applied  Electricity.  Continuation  of  course  11.  Use  of 
measuring  instruments  of  precision;  sensitive  galvometers;  appar- 
atus   for    accurate    measurements    of    resistance,    current,    electro- 
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motive  force,  induction,  magnetic  properties  of  iron,  etc.     Lectures 
and  recitations;   laboratory  work  as  assigned. 

Spring,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  11:30;  Professor 
Hodges  and  Mr.  Post,  11  S. 

15.  Agricultural  Physics.  Required  of  agricultural  students. 
Open  to  all  other  college  students.  Prerequisite,  Physics  1,  or 
equivalent  work  elsewhere.        King's  Physics  of  Agriculture. 

Spring,    S:30;    Mr.   Post,    11   S. 

17.  Dynamos  and  Motors.  Elements  of  the  general  theory  of 
dynamos  and  motors,  both  direct  and  alternating  current.  Lectures 
and   recitations.        Prerequisite,    Physics   7. 

Winter,    10:30;    Professor   Hodges,    US. 

ROMANCE    LANGUAGES   AND   LITERATURES 

Assistant  Professor  Holden  and  Assistant  Professor  Stathers 

French 

1.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar,  reading,  and  composition. 
Stress  is  laid  on  the  pronoun  and  the  conjugation  of  the  verb.  Con- 
stant practice  in  pronunciation  and  oral  understanding.  Fraser  and 
Squair's  French  Grammar;  Aldrich  and  Foster's  French  Reader. 

Fall,  first  section,  8:30;  Professor  Stathers,  11  W;  second  sec- 
tion, 9:30;  Professor  Holden,  2  M.;  third  section,  10:30;  Professor 
Holden,    2    M. 

2.  Elementary  Course.  A  continuation  of  course  1.  Grammar, 
reading,  and  composition,  with  continued  practice  in  pronunciation 
and  oral  understanding.  Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar; 
Aldrich  and  Foster's  French  Reader;  Brunot's  Tour  de  la  France 
or  Malot's  Sans  Famille. 

Winter,  first  section,  8:30;  Professor  Stathers,  11  W.;  second 
section,  9:30;  Professor  Hclden,  2  M.;  third  section,  10:30;  Pro- 
fessor Holden,  2   M. 

3.  Elementary  Course.  A  continuation  of  course  2.  Grammar, 
reading,  composition,  and  oral  understanding.  Halevy's  L'  Abbe 
Constantin  or  Verne's  Vingt  mille  lieues  sous  les  Mers. 

Spring,  first  section,  8:30;  Professor  Stathers,  11  W.;  second 
section,  9:30;  Professor  Holden,  2  M.;  third  section,  10:30;  Pro- 
fessor Holden,  2  M. 

4.  Fiction  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Reading  of  Merimee's 
Colomba,    Balzac's    Contes,    and    George    Sand's    La   Petite    Fadette. 
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Composition  once  a  week.        Particular  attention  given  to  pronun- 
ciation and  oral  understanding. 

Fall,    10:30;    Professor  Stathers,    11   W. 

5.  Fiction  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  A  continuation  of  course 
4,  with  additional  emphasis  on  syntax  and  idioms.  Alphonse 
Daudei's  Tartarin  de  Tarascon,  Pierre  Loti's  Pecheur  d'  Tslande,  and 
Anatole  Prance's  Le  Crime  de  Sylvestre  LoDnard.  Composition  as 
above.  Winter,    10:30;    Professor   Stathers,    11    W. 

6.  France  and  the  French  People  of  To-day.  Study  of  the 
country  from  a  commercial  and  geographical  standpoint;  Parisian 
and  provincial  life;  reading  and  discussion  in  French  of  magazine 
articles  and  questions  of  popular  interest.  Daily  theme  work  and 
as  much  French  conversation  as  practicable.  Work  largely  based 
on  Foncin's  Le  Pays  de  France. 

Spring,  10:30;   Professor  Stathers,   11  W. 

7.  Classical  Tragedy.  Lectures  on  the  origin  of  the  drama, 
reading  of  representative  plays,  and  study  of  the  lives  of  Corneille 
and  Racine.        Composition  once  a  week. 

Fall,  11:30;   Professor  Holden,  2  M. 

8.  Classical  Comedy.  The  work  of  the  course  centers  in  the 
life  and  writings  of  Moli£re.  Lectures  on  his  precursors,  and 
critical  reading  of  several  plays.       Composition  once  a  week. 

Winter,    11:30;    Professor   Holden,    2    M. 

9.  Non-Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Criti- 
cal reading  of  selections  from  the  works  of  Descartes,  Pascal,  La 
Bruyere,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Bossuet,  La  Fontaine,  and  Boileau. 
Composition  once  a  week.       Spring,  11:30;  Professor  Holden,  2  M. 

Note: — When  deemed  expedient,  any  of  the  courses  from  10  to 
12  inclusive  may  be  substituted  for  courses  4,  5,  or  6;  and  any  of 
those  from  13  to  15  inclusive  may  replace  courses,  7,  8,  or  9. 

10.  Historical  Readings.  Selections  from  the  works  of 
Thierry,  Lamartine,  Michelet,  Mignet,  Thiers,  Guizot,  Taine,  and 
others.  Fall,   10:30;    Professor  Stathers,    11    W. 

11.  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Representative  plays 
by  Dumas,  Augier,  Musset,  Pailleron,  Scribe,  Sandeau,  Catulle 
Mendes,  and  Rostand.      Winter,   10:30;   Professor  Stathers,   11  W. 

12.  French    Literature    of   the    Eighteenth   Century.      Voltaire, 
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Beaumarchais,  Lesage,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  Bernardin  de  Saint 
Pierre,  Andr6  Ch§nier,  Diderot,  and   the  Encyclopedists. 

Spring,    10:30;    Professor  Statheks,    11  W. 

13.  Advanced  Prose  Composition.  For  teachers  and  students 
desiring  a  larger  acquaintance  with  the  practical  side  of  the 
language.  Study  of  idioms,  paraphrasing,  dictation,  and  conver- 
sation. Chardenal's  Exercises  for  Advanced  Students,  or  Francois' 
Advanced  French  Prose  Composition.  Prerequisites,  the  first  six 
courses  in  French  or  their  equivalent. 

Fall,  11:30;   Professor  Holden,  2  M. 

14.  Lyric  Poetry.  Critical  reading  of  representative  poems 
from  Villon  to  the  present  time.  Versification  and  poetic  forms; 
lives  and  works  of  the  leading  poets.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  Lamartine,  Hugo,  Vigny,  Musset,  the  Parnassians,  and  the 
Symbolists.  Winter,    11:30;    Professor  Holdex,    2   M. 

15.  The  Romantic  Movement.  The  work  centers  in  Victor 
Hugo  and  the  romantic  drama.  Selections  from  Chateaubriand, 
Madame  de  Stael  and  Hugo's  prose  works. 

Spring,   11:30;   Professor  Holden,  2  M. 

Note: — When  the  demand  is  sufficient,  advanced  courses  are 
offered  qualified  students  as  follows: 

16.  Literary  Criticism  in  France.  The  Nineteenth  century 
especially,  studied  in  the  works  of  Sainte  Beuve,  Lemaitre,  Raguet, 
Taine,  and  Brunetiere. 

17.  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Selections  from 
Rabelais,  Marot,  and  Montaigne;  Ronsard  and  the  Pleiade;  Darmes- 
teter  and  Hatzfeld,  Le  Seizieme  Siecle  en  France. 

18.  Old  French  Readings.  Inflection,  derivation  and  syntax. 
Paris  et  Langlois;  Chrestomathie  du  Moyen  Age;  Paris  Extraits  de 
la  Chanson  de  Roland. 

19.  Old  French  Readings  and  Phonetics.  A  continuation  of 
course  18.  Bartsch  and  Horning's  La  Langue  et  la  LittSrature  fran- 
chises depuis  le  neuvieme  siecle  jusqu*  an  quatorizieme  siecle.  De- 
velopment of  phonetic  laws  in  transition  from  Latin  to  French. 

Spanish 

Assistant  Professor  Stathers 

The  following  courses  have  in  view  both  the  study  of  literature 
and  the  application  of  the  language  to  commercial  uses  and  conver- 
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sation.  The  close  relations  of  our  county  with  those  of  Spanish 
America  necessitate  the  study  of  Spanish  as  a  living  and  not  as  a 
dead  language.  Hence,  while  due  attention  is  given  to  the  rich 
literature  of  Spain,  full  opportunities  are  offered  to  acquire  a 
practical   knowledge   of  the   language. 

1.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar  and  reading,  with  practice 
in  pronunciation,  composition,  and  oral  understanding.  Loiseaux' 
Elementary  Spanish  Grammar  and  Ramsey's  Elementary  Spanish 
Reader.  Fall,    9:30;    11    W. 

2.  Intermediate  Spanish.  Grammar,  oral  exercises,  easy  con- 
versation and  select  readings  from  contemporary  authors.  Loiseaux' 
Elementary  Spanish  Grammar  and  Fontaine's  Flores  de  Espana. 

Winter,  9:30;  11  W. 

5.  Modern  Fiction.  Study  of  two  or  three  works  to  be  select- 
ed from  the  following:  Perez-Gald6s'  Dona  Perfecta  and  Marianela; 
Vald£s'  Jos6  and  La  Alegria  del  Capitan  Ribot;  Valera's  El  Pajaro 
Verde;   Alarc6n's  El  Capitan  Veneno  and  El  Nino  de  la  B61a. 

Spring,    9:30;    11    W. 

4.  Modern  Drama.  Careful  study  of  Perez-Gald6s'  Electra, 
Nunez  del  Arce's  El  Haz  de  Lena,  and  Moratln's  El  SI  de  las  Ninas. 
Composition  once  a  week  throughout  the  course,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  syntax  and   idioms.      Loiseaux'  Spanish  Composition. 

Fall,    11-30;    11   W. 

5.  Commercial     Spanish     and     Current     Magazine     Literature. 

Business  correspondence  and  commercial  terms;  conversation  in 
Spanish  on  topics  relating  to  travel,  daily  life,  and  questions  of 
present  interest;  reading  selected  from  Spanish  newspapers  and 
magazine  articles  of  the  day;   essays  and  advanced  composition. 

Winter,  11:30;   11  W. 

0.  Classic  Drama  and  the  Age  of  Cervantes.  Critical  reading 
of  Lope  de  Vega's  La  Estrella  de  Sevilla,  Calder6n's  La  Vida  es 
Suefio,  and  extracts  from  Cerevantes'  Don  Quijote  de  la  Mancha. 
Papers  on  the  lives,   works,   and   times  of  these   authors. 

Spring,    11:30;    11   W. 

Italian 

Professor   Holden 

It  is  desirable  that  students  beginning  Italian  should  have 
some  knowledge  of  Latin. 
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1.  Elementary  Course.  Pronunciation,  elementary  grammar, 
easy  reading,  composition,  and  oral  understanding.  Grandgent's 
Italian    Grammar;    Bowen's   Italian   Reader.  Pall,    8:30;    2   M. 

2.  Elementary  Course.  A  continuation  of  course  1.  Grammar, 
reading,  dictation,  and  composition,  with  continued  practice  in  pro- 
nunciation and  oral  understanding.  Grandgent's  Italian  Grammar; 
Bowen's   Italian    Reader.  Winter,    8:30;    2    M. 

3.  Elementary  Course.  A  continuation  of  course  2.  Grand- 
gent's Italian  Grammar;    Manzoni's  I   Promessi  Sposi. 

Spring,   8:30;    2   M. 

4.  Readings  in  Modern  Italian.  Selected  from  the  works  of 
Pellico,  Amicis,  Farina,  Del  Testa,  Barrili,  Serao,  and  Verga.  Grand- 
gent's Italian  Composition. 

5.  Italian  Drama  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Selected  plays 
of  Metastasio,   Alfieri   and    Goldoni.        Composition. 

6.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Dante.  Selections  from  La 
Vita  Nuova  and  La  Divina  Commedia. 

Note: — When  the  demand  is  sufficient,  courses  4,  5,  and  6  may 
be  given  instead  of  courses  1,  2,  and  3. 

ZOOLOGY 

Professor  Reese 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  intended  to  serve  as  a 
means  of  general  culture  and  to  prepare  students  to  become  in- 
vestigators and  teachers  of  zoology.  A  wide  field  is  offered  for 
valuable  investigations  in  the  organization,  functions,  habits,  and 
evolution  of  animal  life.  Upon  the  results  of  such  investigations 
rest,  to  a  large  extent,  the  sciences  of  medicine,  psychology,  and 
sociology.  Courses  1,  2,  3,  10,  and  11  are  of  special  interest  to 
teachers.  Courses  1,  2,  3,  6,  and  7  are  required  of  students 
in  the  six-year  medical  course. 

1.  Animal  Biology.  A  study  of  invertebrate  animals.  The 
study  of  structure  is  conducted  with  constant  reference  to  function 
and  adaptation,  and  the  student  performs  simple  experiments  on 
the  behavior  of  protozoa,  kydra,  earthworm,  etc.  The  lectures 
deal  with  the  structure  and  physiology  of  the  cell,  reproduction, 
symbiosis,  commensalism,  etc.  Three  lectures  and  four  hours 
laboratory  work  per  week. 

Fall,    Monday,    Wednesday,    and    Friday,    8:30;     17    W. 
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2.  Vertebrate  Zoology.  Dissection  of  the  dogfish,  perch,  mud- 
puppy  or  frog,  turtle  and  cat;  lectures  on  the  biology,  comparative 
anatomy,  and  evolution  of  vertebrates.  Two  lectures  and  six  hours 
laboratory  work  per  week. 

Winter,  Monday  and  Wednesday,  8:30;  Laboratory,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  1.30;   17  W. 

3.  Vertebrate  Zoology.      Continuation  of  Course  2. 
Spring,    Monday   and    Wednesday,    8:30;    Laboratory,     Tuesday, 

Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  1:30;   17  W. 

6.  Mammalian  Embryology.  Cleavage,  gastrulation  and  the 
formation  of  the  germ  layers  are  studied  in  the  salamander  and  the 
chick,  the  development  of  organs  in  the  pig.  These  materials  are 
supplemented  by  serial  sections,  dissections,  and  cleared  prepara- 
tions of  human  embryos  in  various  stages.  The  lectures  deal 
chiefly  with  human  development.  Reese's  Introduction  to  Verte- 
brate Embryology.      Prerequisites,  courses  2   and   3. 

Pall,  10:30-12:30;   17  W. 

7.  Vertebrate  Neurology.  Dissection  of  the  central  and  peri- 
pheral nervous  systems  of  several  vertebrates  and  study  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  cranial  nerves  and  the  centers  and  fiber  tracts  in  the 
brain  of  one  or  more  fishes,  an  amphibian,  a  reptile,  and  a  mammal. 
Burkholder's  Anatomy  of  the  Brain  with  additional  lectures 
and  collateral  reading.        Prerequisite,  courses  1,  2,   3,  and  6. 

Spring,    17    W. 

9.  Methods  in  Zoology.  A  practical  course  in  the  methods  of 
collecting,  hatching  and  rearing,  preserving,  injecting,  and  in  making 
microscopic  preparations.  Open  to  all  majors  in  zoology  who  have 
had  courses  1,  2,  and  3,  and  to  others  by  special  permission.  Credit 
in  proportion  to  the  work  done.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring,   17  W. 

10.  Principles  of  Biology.  This  course  deals  with  the  condi- 
tions of  animal  life  and  the  means  of  adaptation.  It  includes  the 
study  of  habits,  reactions,  food  relations,  coloration,  regeneration, 
etc.;  the  course  of  organic  evolution;  theories  regarding  the  origin 
of  species,  heredity,  etc.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  assigned 
readings.       Prerequisite,  course  1.  Winter,  17  W. 

Note: — Course  10  may  be  given  at  other  times,  if  there  is 
sufficient  demand. 

11.  Nature  Study.  A  course  for  students  who  are  preparing 
to  teach  in   the  public  schools.        It  deals  with  the  purpose,   ma- 
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terials,  and  methods  of  nature  study  work.  Lectures,  field  ex* 
cursions,  preparation  and  presentation  of  work  by  members  of  the 
class.       Prerequisite,  courses  1,  2,  and  3,  and  two  courses  in  botany. 

Spring,   17   W. 

15,  Comparative  Embryology  and  Anatomy  of  Animals.  Ad- 
vanced course.  17  W. 

16.  Comparative    Embryology    and    Anatomy    of    Animals.      A 

continuation  of  course  15.  17  W. 

19.  Current  Literature.  The  advanced  students  form  a  journal 
club,  which  meets  weekly  for  reports  and  discussion  of  recent  litera- 
ture.      One  course  credit  for  the  year.  17  W. 

20.  Research  Work.  Properly  qualified  students  may  under- 
take research  work  upon  the  morphology  or  physiology  of  animals. 
Credit  in  proportion  to  the  work  done.  17  W. 

Note: — Courses  15,  16,  19,  and  20  are  for  graduate  or  other 
advanced  students  and  may  be  taken  at  any  time. 
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THE  FACULTY 

DANIEL   BOARDMAN  PURINTON,   LL.   D.,  President 

FREDERICK  LINCOLN  EMORY,   M.M.E.,  M.E.,  Professor  of  Mechan- 
ics and  Applied  Mathematics 

CLEMENT  ROSS  JONES,  M.M.E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

WILL  H.  BOUGHTON,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

RUSSELL  LOVE  MORRIS,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

HENRY  MACE  PAYNE,  Ph.D.,  So.D.,  Professor  of  Mining  Engineering 

*EDWIN  FAYETTE  CHURCH,  Jr.,  S.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Me- 
chanical Engineering 

WILLIAM  ELMORE  DICKINSON,  M.E.,  E.E.,   Associate   Professor   of 
ElectHcal  Engineering 

fJONES  A.  STEWART,  B.S.M.E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

RUFUS  A.  WEST,    Assistant  in   Metal    Working,    and   Stationary  En- 
gineer 

THOMAS  HOWARD  CATHER,  Foreman  of  Machine  Shop 

JOHN  B.  GRUMBEIN,  Foreman  of  Wood  Shop 


ALEXANDER  REID  WHITEHILL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
SAMUEL  B.  BROWN,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy 
THOMAS  EDWARD  HODGES,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Physics 

FREDERICK  WILSON  TRUSCOTT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures 

FREDERICK  LAWRENCE  KORTRIGHT,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry 

JOHN  EIESLAND,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

*Absent  on  leave  during  last  half  of  year  1907-8 
or  last  half  of  year  1907-8  only 
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WILLIAM  JACKSON  LEONARD,  Associate  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

CHARLES  COLLIER  HOLDEX,  A.B.,   Assistant  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages 

MADISON  STATHERS,  Ph.D.,    Assistant   Professor   of  Romance   Lan- 
guages 

GEORGE  PERRY  GRIMSLEY,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Special  Lecturer  in  Econ- 
omic Geology 

WILLIAM  M.  BAUMGARTNER,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  German 

CLARENCE  POST,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics 

ORGANIZATION 

This  College  comprises  the  following  departments: 

Civil  Engineering; 

Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering  and  the  Mechanic  Arts; 

Mining  Engineering; 

Mechanics  and  Applied  Mathematics. 

The  requirements  for  admission  and  graduation,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  courses  of  instruction,  and  such  other  work  as  pertains 
to  this  College,  are  provided  for  by  its  faculty,  in  conjunction  with 
the  University  Council. 

BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

All  instruction  in  engineering  subjects  is  centralized  in  the  Me- 
chanical Hall.  This  building  is  located  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  campus  and  fronts  the  athletic  field.  It  really  consists  of  two 
buildings  connected  by  covered  passageways.  The  main  building 
is  168%  feet  long  and  three  stories  high,  with  a  well-lighted  base- 
ment running  under  its  entire  length.  In  this  building  are  the 
lecture,  recitation,  drawing,  and  instruction  rooms  of  the  various 
engineering  departments,  the  machine  and  woodworking  shops,  and 
the  mechanical  and  electrical  laboratories.  The  rear  building, 
known  as  the  power  plant,  is  one  story  in  height  and  contains  the 
boiler  and  engine  rooms,  the  forge  shop,  the  foundry,  and  the  sheet 
metal  and  the  pipe  fitting  shop.  The  drawing  rooms,  shops,  power 
plant,  and  laboratories  are  equipped  with  modern  apparatus  and 
machinery,  affording  ample  accommodation  for  practical  and  ex- 
perimental  work. 

In  the  drawing  rooms  are  collections  of  models  of  bridges,  fur- 
naces, structures,  mechanisms,  engines,  pumps,  valves  and  valve 
gears;   descriptive  geometry  models;   sets  of  charts,  state  and  gov- 
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eminent    maps,    surveys,     photographs,     engineering     specifications, 
drawings,    tracings,    and    blue    prints.         In     connection     with     the 
drawing  rooms  there  is  a  blue  printing  and  photographic  room  and 
dark  closet,  equipped  with  electric  and  sun  printing  apparatus  and 
photographic  outfit. 

The  shops  consist  of  a  woodworking  shop,  forge  shop,  foundry, 
machine  shop,  and  sheet  metal  and  pipe  fitting  shop.  Each 
work  shop  occupies  a  separate  room  and  is  independently  equipped 
with  suitable  benches,  measuring  instruments,  tools,  shop  appli- 
ances, and  machines,  such  as  are  ordinarily  installed  in  the  larger 
engineering  colleges  and  commercial  shops.  These  afford  ample 
facilities  for  performing  all  the  fundamental  operations  in  machine 
construction  and  for  building  machines  of  moderate  size. 

The  powrer  plant  equipment  consists  of  different  types  of  steam 
and  gas  engines,  direct-connected  or  belted  to  electric  generators, 
steam  boilers,  equipped  for  burning  both  gas  and  coal,  an  inde- 
pendently fired  superheater,  pumps,  condensers,  air  compressors, 
steam  traps  and  other  auxiliary  apparatus,  providing  the  means 
for  furnishing  any  desired  kind  of  power.  The  power  for  the 
shops  and  laboratories  is  ordinarily  obtained  from  a  50  H.  P. 
Westinghouse  two-cylinder  gas  engine,  direct-connected  to  a  37^ 
K.  W.  Westinghouse  direct-current  generator,  from  which  it  is 
distributed  to  motors  or  other  apparatus,  but  this  can  be  increased 
by  operating  independently,  or  in  parallel,  one  or  more  additional 
machines  driven  by  steam  engines,  or  by  a  rotary  converter  con- 
nected with  the  city  mains.  Single  and  two-phase  alternating 
current  may  be  obtained  from  the  city  mains,  and  one,  two,  and 
three-phase  current  may  be  developed  by  a  double  current  dynamo 
driven  as  an  inverse  converter  or  as  an  alternating  current  dynamo. 

The  Engineering  laboratories  are  fitted  with  standard  gauges, 
measuring,  calculating,  and  recording  instruments;  apparatus  and 
appliances  for  qualitative  and  quantitative  experimental  work  in 
civil,    mechanical,    steam,    hydraulic,    and    electrical    engineering. 

The  testing  laboratory  is  equipped  with  apparatus  and  ma- 
chines for  testing  cement,  iron,  steel,  brick,  stone,  and  other  ma- 
terials of  engineering.  The  principal  machines  and  apparatus  are 
an  Olsen  testing  machine  of  400,000  pounds  capacity,  taking  tension 
and  compression  specimens  up  to  six  feet,  and  beams  up  to  sixteen 
feet  in  length;  a  50,000-pound  Riehle  testing  machine:  a  20, 000- 
pound  Riehle  automatic  and  autographic  testing  machine;  a  10,000- 
pound  Olsen  transverse  testing  machine;  a  60,000  inch-pound 
Riehle-Miller  torsion  machine;  two  Fairbanks  cement  testers;  a 
standard   abrasion   cylinder;    besides   smaller   apparatus   for  testing 
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cement,  lubricating  oils,  and  extension  and  deflection  of  materials. 

The  mechanical  and  steam  laboratories  contain  small  steam 
and  gas  engines,  a  compound  air  compressor  with  electric  and 
mechanical  control,  Westinghouse  air  brake  apparatus,  rotary  air 
motors,  a  hot  air  engine,  a  small  vertical  steam  boiler,  a  direct 
steam  driven  ventilating  fan,  dynamometers,  friction  brakes,  con- 
densers, injectors  and  ejectors,  steam  and  gas  engine  indicators, 
revolution  counters,  planimeters,  anemometers  and  apparatus  for 
testing  pressure  gauges,  indicator  springs,  thermometers,  flow  of 
steam  and  air  through  nozzles,  etc.  This  is  supplemented  by  the 
power  plant  equipment  previously  described,  which  affords  facili- 
ties for  steam  and  gas  engine  trials  and  boiler  tests  with  larger 
units,  and  also  provides  facilities  for  various  lines  of  experimental 
investigation. 

The  electrical  laboratory  is  provided  with  a  number  of  small 
compound-shunt  and  series-wound  direct-current  generators  and 
motors,  ranging  from  2%  to  10-kilowatt;  two  and  three-phase 
alternating  current  generators  and  motors  of  frequencies  from  20 
to  133  cycles,  and  capacities  ranging  from  2  to  10-kilowatt;  rotary- 
converter  and  motor  generator  sets;  an  8-horse-power  variable  speed 
Stow  motor,  driving  a  5-kilowatt,  2-phase,  220-volt,  10  pole,  alterna- 
tor, which  may  give  any  frequency  from  40  to  133  cycles;  a  3-horse- 
power  inter-pole  motor;  a  3-horse-power  Thompson-Ryan  variable* 
speed  motor,  which,  driving  a  small  alternator,  affords  frequencies 
from  15  to  60  cycles;  a  5-horse-power  Lamme  series  single-phase 
motor;  a  3-horse-power  self-starting,  Century,  single-phase  induction 
motor;  a  5-horse-power  general  electric,  single-phase  motor;  a  10- 
horse-power  Stanley  2-phase  induction  motor,  equipped  with  compen- 
sator, condensers,  and  transformers;  various  types  of  Cutler-Ham- 
mer and  other  speed  regulating  and  controlling  apparatus;  static, 
auto  and  constant-current  transformers;  a  welding  transformer;  a 
high  potential  transformer  for  testing  insulation,  etc.;  a  Thodarson 
set  of  experimental  apparatus  for  demonstrating  any  of  the  principles 
of  electricity;  a  Queen  &  Co.'s  testing  set,  with  standards  of  ca- 
pacity, induction  and  resistance,  and  with  a  potentiometer  and 
standard  cell,  for  standardizing  electrical  instruments;  a  General 
Electric  oscillograph  wTith  accessories;  standard  and  commercial  in- 
dicating and  recording  measuring  instruments;  synchronism  and 
power-factor  indicators;  dynamometers;  permeameters;  galvanom- 
eters; tachometers  and  speed  counters;  rheostats  of  various  types 
and  capacities;  and  four  distributing  panels  of  switchboard.  The 
photometric  and  the  storage  battery  equipments  of  the  department 
of  physics  are  also  available  in  connection  with  the  above. 
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The  hydraulic  laboratory  equipment  consists  of  a  compound 
duplex  steam  pump  supplying  water  to  a  closed  steel  pressure  tank, 
from  which  run  headers  arranged  for  the  insertion  of  orifices,  noz- 
zles, and  pipes  supplying  the  various  hydraulic  motors;  concrete 
storage  tanks;  measuring  tanks  and  weighing  scales;  Cascade  and 
Pelton  water  wheels;  centrifugal  pump,  Venturi  meter,  water 
meters,  steel  weir-box,  weir-gauges  and  other  minor  measuring  and 
controlling  apparatus. 

The  passenger  locomotive  donated  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  Company  furnishes  a  nucleus  for  instruction  in  railway 
engineering. 

The  Ingersoll-Rand  and  Sullivan  Machinery  Companies  have 
each  recently  furnished  the  department  of  mining  engineering  with 
a  compressed  air  mining  machine  and  also  with  a  rock  drill  and 
tripod   mounting,   complete. 

The  John  Simmons  Company  of  New  York  have  recently  do- 
nated several  acetylene  mining  lamps  and  a  supply  of  calcium 
carbide. 

Transits,  levels,  compasses,  etc.,  are  provided  for  the  use  of 
students  in  land  and  mine  surveying  and  in  highway  and  railway 
construction. 

The  latest  trade  literature,  catalogues,  and  reports  of  commer- 
cial developments  in  engineering  are  kept  in  classified  files  for  stu- 
dents' reference.  The  University  library  has  a  thoroughly  classified 
and  indexed  collection  of  the  standard  and  latest  books  in  engineer- 
ing and  the  allied  sciences,  complete  bound  sets  of  the  transactions 
of  several  scientific  and  engineering  societies,  and  current  issues  and 
bound  volumes  of  the  principal  scientific  and  technical  periodicals. 

The  reference  library  of  the  department  of  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing has  recently  been  enriched  by  the  gift  of  the  technical  library 
belonging  to  the  late  Assistant  Professor  Randolph.  These  works 
were  presented  by  his  father,  Mr.  P.  F.  Randolph,  of  Salem,  W.  Va. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

In  the  class-room,  instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  combined  with 
text-book  study  and  recitation.  Engineering  problems  and  sub- 
jects are  assigned  to  be  worked  out  in  the  library  or  drawing-room, 
in  the  field,  the  shop,  or  the  laboratory.  Visits  of  inspection  to 
industrial  establishments  and  power  plants  are  made  whenever  it 
is  possible  to  arrange  for  them. 

This  method  of  instruction  in  manual  training  and  the  mechanic 
arts  is  largely  that  of  the  shop  exercise  system,  by  which  the  student 
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is  familiarized  with  the  fundamental  operations  of  constructive  me- 
chanics. Later,  such  instruction  is  combined  with  the  work  of  con- 
structing machine  elements,  tools,  and  apparatus. 

In  engineering  drawing  and  designing,  the  work  is  carried  along 
with  the  study  of  actual  typical  details  of  structural  elements  or 
with  related  practical  and  experimental  work  in  the  laboratories 
and  mechanical  shops.  Frequent  reference  is  made  to  models,  to 
blue  prints  of  engineering  structures,  and  to  existing  work  in  the 
institution  or  elsewhere.  An  opportunity  is  also  afforded  for  the 
necessary  graphical  treatment  of  engineering  problems  arising  in 
lectures  and  the  class-room  instruction. 

In  experimental  engineering,  the  students  are  required  to  make 
scientific  observations,  keep  records  of  tests,  facilitate  deductions 
therefrom  by  the  use  of  calculating  instruments,  tabulate  and  plot 
results,  and  make  reports  upon  the  test  in  due  form.  Each  member 
of  the  class  is  required  to  use  and  to  become  familiar  with  all  the  in- 
struments and  apparatus  of  any  given  course.  The  classes  are 
divided  into  groups  of  two  or  three  students  and  furnished  with 
mimeographed  notes  and  forms. 

Lectures,  field  practice,  mimeographed  notes,  collateral  reading, 
conference  work,  and  sketching,  accompany  all  the  practical  lines 
of  work. 

ENGINEERING  SOCIETY 

The  Engineering  Society  is  organized  in  connection  with  the  En- 
gineering departments.  It  is  conducted  by  the  students  of  these  de- 
partments, and  meets  ODce  in  two  weeks.  Its  object  is  the  in- 
vestigation and  discussion  of  scientific  subjects.  All  engineering 
students  are  requested  to  join  this  organization  and  perform  such 
work  as  its  rules  require.  Students  taking  any  of  the  four-year 
courses  leading  to  the  baccalaureate  degrees  in  engineering  are  ex- 
pected to  engage  actively,  for  three  years,  in  the  work  of  the 
society. 

ENGINEERING  COURSES  OFFERED  IN  THIS 

COLLEGE 


REGULAR    UNDERGRADUATE    COURSES 

1.     A   four-year  course  leading  to   the   degree   of   Bachelor   of 
Science  in  Civil  Engineering. 
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2.  A   four-year   course   leading   to   the   degree   of  Bachelor   of 
Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

3.  A  four-year  course  in  electrical  engineering  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor   of  Science   in  Mechanical   Engineering. 

4.  A   four-year   course   leading   to    the   degree    of    Bachelor    of 
Science  in  Engineering  of  Mines. 

GRADUATE   COURSES 

1.  A  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer. 

2.  A  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Mechanical  Engineer. 

3.  A  course  leading  to  the   degree   of  Electrical  Engineer. 

SPECIAL  COURSES 

1.  Groups  of  elective  courses  for  students  in  other  colleges 
taking  work  in  engineering  subjects. 

2.  Special  courses  in  civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  and  mining 
engineering,  for  students  who  do  not  desire  an  engineering  degree. 

3.  Special  courses  in  manual  training  for  teachers. 

4.  Special  courses  in  the  mechanic  arts  for  artisans,  me- 
chanics, apprentices,  stationary  engineers,  electricians,  etc. 

Note: — The  purpose  of  the  undergraduate  engineering  courses 
is  to  give  the  student  a  broad  foundation  for  his  professional  career. 
Only  a  limited  amount  of  specialization  is  considered  wise.  Study  of 
English  and  other  modern  languages,  the  leading  sciences,  and 
especially  mathematics  and  mechanics,  prepares  the  student  for  the 
technical  subjects  of  the  course.  In  the  latter  subjects,  instruction 
in  the  theoretical  principles  involved  is  supplemented  by  field 
practice  or  work  in  the  laboratory,  shop,  and  drafting  room.  The 
work  for  a  degree  is  nearly  all  prescribed,  but  candidates  have  an 
opportunity  for  a  limited  amount  of  specialization  before  gradua- 
tion. For  full  particulars  see  statements  of  requirements  for 
each  degree. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  EN- 
GINEERING  COURSES 


ADMISSION  TO  REGULAR  COURSES 

The  subjects  and  number  of  units  in  each  required  for  admis- 
sion to  the  regular  four-year  engineering  courses  are  as  follows: 
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English    3 

Modern  languages    2 

Algebra     i  y2 

Plane   and   solid   geometry 1% 

Physics  with  laboratory 1 

Chemistry  with  laboratory 1 

History    1 

Free  hand  drawing 1 

Elective     2 

Total    14 

The  following  substitutions  may  be  made: 

1.  One  unit  in  ancient  language  for  one  union  in  modern 
language. 

2.  College  work  in  French,  German,  geology,  mechanic  arts, 
or  mechanical  drawing  which  is  prescribed  work  for  an  engineer- 
ing degree  may  be  offered  for  entrance  instead  of  an  equivalent 
amount  of  preparatory  work  in  physics,  chemistry,  free-hand  draw- 
ing or  modern  language.  In  such  case  the  preparatory  work  for 
which  substitution  is  made  must  be  taken  as  college  work  in  the 
freshman  year. 

3.  Solid  geometry  may  be  taken  as  college  work  when 
trigonometry   has    been   offered    for   entrance. 

For  a  detailed  statement  of  the  above  units,  see  entrance  re* 
quirements  in  the  announcements  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  the  general  catalogue,  or  in  the  pamphlet  "General  An- 
nouncements." 

ADMISSION    TO    SPECIAL    COURSES 

Students  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  desiring  to  take  special 
courses  in  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts  are  re- 
quired to  present  the  same  qualifications  as  candidates  for  one  of 
the  regular  courses  in  this  college.  Students  twenty-one  years  of 
age  or  over  who  are  not  candidates  for  an  engineering  degree,  but 
who  wish  to  pursue  special  studies  along  engineering  lines,  will  be 
permitted  to  do  so  upon  giving  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are 
prepared  to  take  the  desired  studies  advantageously;  but  if  they 
subsequently  desire  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree,  or  to  take  a 
regular  course  in  engineering,  they  must  pass  the  required  entrance 
examination  for  that  year. 

ADMISSION    TO    ADVANCED    STANDING 

Students  from  other  institutions  admitted  to  advanced  standing 
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will  be  classified  on  the  same  basis  as  students  of  this  University, 
namely: 

A  student  to  be  classified  as  a  freshman  must  not  be  more  than 
three  courses  behind  his  class;  to  be  classified  as  a  sophomore, 
junior,  or  senior,  he  must  have  completed  the  required  work  of  his 
course,  including  entrance  examinations  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
preceding  year;  and,  if  a  sophomore,  must  not  be  more  than  three 
courses,  or,  if  a  junior,  or  senior,  not  more  than  two  courses  behind 
his  class. 

No  student  can  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  any  of  the  bac- 
calaureate degrees  in  engineering  after  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
year. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Engineering  are  permitted  to  apply  for 
advanced  standing  for  not  more  than  two  courses  for  work  done 
in  the  following  subjects  during  vacation  or  other  periods  of  ab- 
sence from  the  University: 

Civil   Engineering 

Subject  Course  credit 

Drawing     1,    9,    10,    and    11 4 

Thesis     21    1 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Woodworking    1   and   3 1    1-5 

Foundry     7    2-5 

Forging      5     2-5 

Tinsmithing  and  pipe  fitting    9 2-5 

Machine  shop    10   to   13    1    3-5 

Machine   construction     14   and    15 4-5 

Electrical   construction     17   and    18 4-5 

Mechanical    drawing     20    to    23 1   3-5 

Machine    drawing     30     2-5 

Cards  for  advanced  standing  in  the  above  courses  will  be  issued 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  classification  and  grades 
without  further  action  by  the  committee,  provided  that  the  applica- 
tion for  the  advanced  standing  card  shall  be  made  before  the  work 
is  done,  or  within  one  week  after  the  student's  return  to  the 
University  from  vacation  or  other  absence. 

THESES 


Every  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  or  graduate  degree  in  en- 
gineering will  be  required  to  prepare  a  thesis  on  some  subject  re- 
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lating  to  a  special  branch  of  engineering  or  other  department  of 
applied  science.  The  thesis  must  be  either  a  design  or  a  review 
of  some  machine,  structure,  or  process,  belonging  to  some  depart- 
ment of  scientific  investigation.  It  must  be  fully  elaborated  and 
accompanied  by  the  necessary  working  drawings  or  models  re- 
quired for  the  proper  elucidation  of  the  subject  of  the  thesis.  With 
its  accompanying  drawings  it  will  be  presented  for  approval,  first 
to  the  instructor  under  whose  guidance  it  has  been  prepared,  then 
to  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  degree  is  to  be  con- 
ferred. A  typewritten  copy  of  the  thesis,  prepared  according  to 
official  specifications  for  theses,  and  signed  by  the  instructor  in 
charge  and  the  head  of  the  department,  must  be  placed  in  the 
University  library  before  graduation. 

The  credit  value  of  the  thesis  is  one  course. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSE  IN  CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 


This  is  a  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Civil  Engineering.  It  has  been  planned  with  a  view  to 
laying  a  broad  and  substantial  foundation  for  the  general  and 
technical  knowledge  needed  by  practitioners  in  civil  engineering. 

Requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil 
Engineering: 

Subject  Course  Course 

Mathematics: —  numbers  credits 

Trigonometry    9  1 

Higher  algebra 8  1 

Analytic    geometry     11  1 

Differential  calculus 15  1 

Integral   calculus    16  3 

Language:  — 

German,  French  or  Spanish 3 

Chemistry  — 

Analytic    chemistry    4,  5,  7  1 

Geology:  — 

General    geology    2  1 

Economic   geology    4  1 

Mineralogy    6  1 

Physics:  — 

General    physics     6,7,8  3 

Dvnamos   and   motors 17  1 
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Mechanics   and   applied   mathematics:  — 

Statics 2 

Kinetics 3 

Strength  of  materials 4 

Power    5,  € 

Mechanical  engineering:  — 

Woodworking     1 

Testing  laboratory 70,  71,  72 

Cbll   engineering:  — 

Drawing     1,    9,     10,    11 

Descriptive  geometry 2,  3 

Land  surveying    4 

Railroad  surveying 5 

Topographical  and  mine  surveying     6 

Railroad   construction    7 

Roads,  streets,  and  pavements.  ...      8 

Hydraulics    12 

Stereotomy    .13 

Stresses  in  roofs  and  bridges.  .  .14,15 

Bridge  design 16 

Municipal  and  sanitary  engineering  17 

Economic   railroad   location 18 

Masonry   construction    19 

General    engineering    construction    20 
Thesis    21 


Total    44 


Students  who  wish  to  specialize  along  the  lines  of  chemistry, 
physics,  mining  engineering,  hydraulics,  structural  design  or  elec- 
trical engineering,  will  be  allowed  to  do  so,  under  the  following 
conditions:  no  substitution  or  election  will  be  allowed  before  the 
beginning  of  the  third  year;  any  student  desiring  so  to  specialize 
must  prepare  a  list  of  the  studies  he  wishes  to  substitute  or  elect, 
and  a  scheme  of  the  work  proposed,  which  must  be  approved  by 
the  head  of  the  department  and  the  committee  on  classification 
and  grades,  and  filed  with  the  registrar. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  WORK  FOR  THE 
DEGREE  OF  B.  S.  C.  E. 

Each  subject  is   followed  by  its  department  number,   and  if  a 
fractional  course,  by  its  credit  value. 


First  Year 

Hour  Fall  Winter 

8:30   German  4  (SeeNotel)  German  5 
9:30  Proj.  Drawing  1  Drawing   9 

10:30  Univ.  Algebra  8  Trigonometry  9 

11:30  Geology    2 


Spring 
German    6 

Land  Surveying  4 

Anal.  Geometry  11 

Geology    4 


1:30  Woodworking  1,  1-3         Woodworking!,  1-3  Woodwkg.  1,  1-3 


8:30  Diff. Calculus  15 
9:30  Physics    6 
10:30  Physics   6,  Lab. 
Tu.  and  Th. 


11:30  Descrip.  geom.  2 
1:30  Anal.  Chem.   4,  1- 
Tu.  and  Th. 

2:00  Draw.    10,    1-2 


8:30   R.  R.  Surveying  5 
9:30   Mechanics  3 

10:30  Stereotomy   13 

11:30 
2:00   Draw.  11,  1-2 
M.,  W.,  and  F. 

Sat.  Mech.  Lab.  70,  1-3 


8:30  Power   5 


Second  Year 

Int.  Calculus  16 
Physics  7 
Physics  7,  Lab. 
Tu.  and  Th. 


Descrip.  Geom.   3 
Anal.    Chem.  5,1-3 
Tu.  and  Th. 

Draw.   10,   1-2 


Mechanics  2 
Physics    8 
Physics  8,  Lab. 

Tu.  and  Th. 
Top.  &  Mine  Sur.6 
M.,  W.,  and  F. 

Anal.  Chem.  7,  1-3 
Tu.   and   Th. 

Surveying6,W.&F. 


Third  Year 

R.R.   Construction  7 


Mechanics    4 
Physics  17 


Mineralogy    6 
Rds.&Pavements  8 
Masonry  Const.  19 


Draw.    11,    1-2 

M.,  W.   and  F. 

Power  Meas.  7 1,1-3  Testing  Mat.  72,1-3 

Fourth  Year 


Power  6 


9:30 
10:30   Roofs  and  Bridges  14   Roofs  &  Bdgs.  15 
11:30   Mun.  and  San.  Eng.  17  Bridge   Design  16 

2:00  Bridge   Design  16 

Thesis  throughout  the  year. 


Hydraulics    12 
(See   Noe   2) 
Eng.   Const.    20 

Econ.  R.R.Loca.18 
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Note  1: — Students  are  expected  to  take  three  courses  of 
French,  German,  or  Spanish  as  college  work.  The  three  taken 
may  be  any  for  which  they  are  prepared.  Those  who  enter  with 
credit  for  three  courses  of  German  may  take  second-year  German 
as  scheduled  above.  Others  may  take  their  language  work  as  they 
can  arrange  it. 

Note  2: — Students  who  expect  to  take  their  thesis  subject  in 
hydraulics  should  take  Hydraulics  12  in  the  third  year  instead  of 
the  fourth,  as  scheduled. 


UNDERGRADUATE  COURSE  IN  MECHANI- 
CAL AND  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 


The  following  four-year  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering  are  offered: 

1.  Mechanical  Engineering.  For  the  benefit  of  those  wishing 
to  specialize  in  machine  design,  machinery  and  mill  work,  or  other 
mechanical  engineering  subjects,  an  optional  or  alternative  course 
for  the  fourth  year  is  provided. 

2.  Electrical  Engineering.  The  first  two  years  of  both  the 
mechanical  and  electrical  courses  are  the  same,  the  differentiation 
beginning  in  the  winter   term  of   the   third  year. 

Both  of  these  courses  have  much  in  common,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  leading  engineering  schools,  no  distinction  is 
made  in  the  degree  which  is  given.  Any  graduate  who  so  desires 
may  receive,  in  addition  to  his  degree,  a  certified  statement  of  the 
course  which  he  pursued. 

These  courses  are  planned  to  prepare  the  student  for  intelligent 
work  involving  the  design,  selection,  cost,  construction,  installa- 
tion, testing  and  management  of  power  generators,  prime  movers, 
and  machinery  for  manufacturing,  transportation  and  power  trans- 
mission; the  planning,  equipment,  cost,  construction,  and  manage- 
ment of  manufacturing  plants,  shops  and  factories,  lighting,  heat- 
ing and  ventilating. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
will  be  conferred  upon  any  student  who  satisfies  all  entrance  re- 
quirements,   and    satisfactorily    completes    the    following    thirty-six 
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required    college   courses,   and   eight   courses  selected   from   one   of 
the  elective  groups  given  below: 

REQUIRED  COURSES 

Court*  Course 

Subject  numbers  credits 

Language:  — 

French,    German,    or    Spanish 3 

Mathematics:  — 

Trigonometry    9  1 

Advanced   algebra    8  1 

Analytic    geometry     11  1 

Differential   calculus    15  1 

Integral  calculus    16  1 

Chemistry:  — 

Analytic   chemistry    4,    5,    7    1 

Geology:  — 

General  geology 2    1 

Physics:  — 

General    physics    6,    7,    8    3 

Mechanics  and  applied   mathematics:  — 

Development  &  utilization  of  power  5,6    2  1 

Analytic   mechanics    2,3    2  j-  5 

Strength  of  materials    4    1J 

Civil  engineering:  — 

Descriptive    geometry    2    1 

Land    surveying     4    1 

Mechanical   engineering:  — 
Mechanic   arts: 

Woodworking     1,  3 1  1-5  ] 

Foundry    7 3-5  | 

Forging     5 2-5  j 

Tin    smithing    and    pipe    fitting.  .  9 2-5  \  5 

Machine  shop 10,    11,    12,  13 1  3-5  j 

Machine  construction 14,  15 

or    Electrical    construction.  ...  17,  18 4-5  J 

Mechanical  drawing  and  machine  design: 

Mechanical   drawing 20,  21,   2  2 1  1-5] 

Mechanism    and    machinery..  24,    26 1  1-5 

Mechanism    (Drawing)     25,   27 4-5 

Valves  and  valve  gears 28 3-5  \  5    3-5 

Valve    gears    (Drawing) 29 2-5 

Machine  drawing    30,   32 4-5 

Machine    design    31 3-5 
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1 


Steam  engineering: 

Thermodynamics    40 1 

Heat  engines  and  motors 41 3-5  [>  2 

Power  plant  design 43 3-5  J 

Experimental  engineering:  — 

Mechanical    laboratory    70 1-3 

Power  measurement    71 1-3 

Testing  materials    72 1-3  [•  2    1-5 

Mechanical    engineering: 

Laboratory     73,    74,    75 1    1-5 

Thesis    


Total 


GROUPS  OF  ELECTIVE  COURSES 

Mechanical — Regular 

Mechanical  engineering:  — 

Steam   engine    design    34 ...  . 

Steam    boilers    42 ...  . 

Drawing  and  designing 35,  36,  37.  .  .  . 


Civil  engineering:  — 

Hydraulics    12 

Electrical  engineering:  — 

Electrical    distribution    52 

Power    transmission    59 

Electric   lighting    53 

Electrical  laboratory    60,    61 


Physics:  — 

Dynamos   and 

Total    .  .  . 


36 


3-5 

3-5 

1   4-5 

4-5 

3-5 
3-5 
3-5 

4-5 


motors 17,    18 1   3-5 


8 


Mechanical — Alternative 

Mechanical   engineering:  — 

*Steam    engine    design    34 3-5 

♦Steam    boilers    42 3-5 

Materials   of   engineering 47 1 

Heating  and   ventilating    46 1 

♦Machine    design    33 1 

Machinery  and   mill    work 45 1 

♦Drawing  and  designing 35,  3  6,   37 1    4-5 

Electrical   engineering:  — 

♦Electrical    engineering    65 3-5 

Civil   engineering:  — 

Hydraulics     12 1 

Any    other    approved    course    lor  more 
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Mechanics  and  applied  mathematics:  — 

Any  approved  course    1  ormore 

Physics:  — 

♦Dynamos    and    motors 17,    18 1    3-5 

Mining  engineering:  — 

Machinery  and  haulage 4 3.5 

Metallurgy    H 1 


Total  to  be  selected    8 

Students  selecting  their  elective  courses  from  this  group  will  be 
required  to  take  the  courses  marked  with  an  asterisk,  unless 
equivalent  substitutions  are  made  with  the  approval  of  the  head 
of  the  department  and  the  committee  on  classification  and  grades. 

Electrical 

Electrical  engineering:  — 

Electrical  machinery    51,    55 1  1-5 

Electrical  distribution 52 3-5 

Electric   lighting    53 3-5 

Electric   railroads    54 2-5 

Power    transmission     59 3-5 

Electrical  engineering  laboratory  60,61,62 1  1-5 

Designing   and   drawing    56,57,58 1  4-5 

Physics:  — 

Applied    electricity    11,12 1  3-5 


Total    8 

Students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  telephone  engineering  will 
be  permitted  to  substitute  Telephone  Engineering  66  for  Electric 
Lighting  53,  and  Electric  Railroads  5  4. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  WORK  FOR  THE  DEGREE  B.  S.  M.  E. 

Each  subject  is  followed  by  its  department  number  and,  if  a 
fractional  course,  by  its  credit  value. 

First  Year 

Hour  Fall  Winte  Spring 

8:30  German   4  German    5  German  6 

9:30  Land    Surveying  4 

10:30  Algebra    8  Trigonometry  9  Anal.   Geom.    11 
11:30  Geology    2 

1:00  Mech.    Draw.  20  Mech.  Drawing  21,  Mech.  Drawing  22 

2-5  W.  &  F.  2-5    W.    and   F.  2-5  W.  and  F. 

1:00  Woodwk'g  1,  3-5  Pattern-making   3  Foundry    7,   3-5 
T.,  Th.  and  8:00  S.        3-5  Tu.,  Th.   and   S.       Tu.,  Th.  and  S. 
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8:30  Different Calc'us   15 
9:30  Physics  6 
10:30 

11:30  Descriptive    Geom.   2 
1:30  Anal.    Chem.    4,  1-3 

Tu.   and   Th. 
1:00  Mec.   Draw.    23,  1-3 

F.    (Elective) 
1:00  Forging   5,    2-5 

M.  and  8:00  S. 


Second  Year 

Integral  Calculus  16 
Physics    7 
Mechanism    24,  3-5 
M.,    W.    and    F. 

Anal.    Chemistry  5, 
1-3  Tu.  and  Th. 

Mechanism    25 

W.  and  F.  2-5 

Tin  &  Pipe  W'k  9, 
2-5  M.  and  S. 


Mechanics    2 
Physics    8 
Mechanism  26,  3-5 
M.,  W.  and  F. 

Anal.  Chem.  7,  1-3 

Tu.  and  Th. 
Mechanism  27,  2-5 

W.    and   F. 
Machine  Work  10 

2-5    M.    and    S. 


8:30  Power    5 
9:30  Mechanics    3 


Third   Year    (Mechanical) 

Power    6 
Mechanics   4 


10:30  Val's  and  Valve  Gr's 

28,  3-5  M.,  W.  &F. 
11:30 
1:00  Mach.  Work  11, 

2-5   M.   and  F. 
1:00  Valve  Gears   29 
2-5  Tu.  and  Th. 
8:00  Mech.  Lab.  70, 
1-3    S. 


8: 


9: 
10 


, 


Fourth 

30  Heat   Engines   41,  3-5 
M.,  W.  &  F. 
Engineering    Lab. 
73,   2-5  Tu.  orTh. 
Elect.  Lab.  60, 
2-5  Tu.  or  Th. 
30  Steam  Eng.  Des. 

34,  3-5  M.,  W.  &F. 
30  Elect.    Dist.    52, 
3-5  M.  W.  &  F. 
00  Draw,  and   Des.   35, 
3-5  Tu.  Th.  and  F. 
Mach.   Const.,    14, 
2-5  M.  and  W. 


Dyn.    &   Motors  17, 
3-5  M.,  W.  &  F. 

Machine    Work  12, 

2-5  M.  and  F. 
Machine  Draw'g  30, 

2-5  Tu.  and  Th. 
Power  Measure  71 

1-3  S. 

Year    (Mechanical) 

Power  Pit.  Des.  43 

3-5  M.,  W.  &  F. 
Eng'g  Lab.  74,  2-5 

Tu.    or    Th. 
Elect.  Lab.  61,  2-5 

Tu.  or  Th. 
Steam  Boil's  42,  3-5, 
M.  W.  and  F. 
Power  Trans.  59,  3-5 

M.,   W.    and   F. 
Draw,  and  Des.   36, 

3-5  Tu.  Th.  &  F. 
Mach.    Const.  15,  2-5 

M.  and  W. 


Ther'odyna'ics    40 
Mach.   Design   31 
3-5  M.,  W.   &  F. 
Dyn.  &  Motors  18, 


Mach.    Work    13, 
2-5    M.    and   F. 

Mach.  Dr'w'g  32 
2-5  Tu.   and  Th. 

Test'g   Mater.   72, 
1-3   S. 


Hydraulics  12,  4-5 

Eng'g   Lab.75,2-5, 
Tu.   or   Th. 


Elect.  Light'g  53, 
3-5  M.,  W.  &  F. 

Thesis  Conference 
M.,  W.  and  F. 

Draw.  &  Des.  37, 
3-5  Tu.,  Th.  &  F. 
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Fourth  Year  (Mechanical  Alternative) 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.  S.  M.  E.  may  select  their  elective 
studies  from  the  mechanical  alternative  group  of  electives,  but  such 
elective  courses  must  be  taken  at  the  time  for  which  they  are  an- 
nounced in  the  catalogue.  The  required  courses  must  be  taken  as 
scheduled  above. 


8:30  Power    5 
9:30  Mechanics  3 


Third  Year  (Electrical) 

Power    6 
Mechanics    4 


10:30  Val's  and  Valve  Gr's 


28,  3-5  M.,  W.  &F. 


11:30 


1:00  Mach.  Work  11, 
2-5    M.   and   P. 

1:00  Valve  Gears  29 
2-5  Tu.  and  Th. 

8:00  Mech.  Lab.  70, 
1-3    S. 


Ap'd  Electricity  11 

3-5   M.  W.  &  F. 
Mach.  Work  12, 

2-5   M.  and  F. 
Mach.  Draw'g  30 

2-5  Tu.  and  Th. 
Power   Measure  71 

1-3   S. 


Fourth   Year    (Electrical) 

8:30  Heat   Engs.    41,3-5      P'w'r  Plant  Des. 


M.,  W.   and  F. 

Eng'g   Lab.   73, 
2-5  Tu.  or  Th. 
Elect.   Lab.    60, 
2-5  Tu.  or  Th. 
9:30  Elect.  Mach'y  51,3-5 
M.,  W.   and  F. 
10:30  Elect.    Dist.    52,  3-5 


43,   3-5   M.,  W. 

and   F. 
Eng'g  Lab.   7  4,  2-5 

Tu.    or   Th. 
Elect.  Lab.   61,  2-5 

Tu.    or   Th. 
Elect.    Mach.  55,  3-5 

M.,  W.  and  F. 
Power  Trans.  59, 

3-5  M.,    W.  &  F. 


M.,  W.  and  F. 

1:00  Des.  and  Draw.  56,3-5Des.  &  Draw.  57 

Tu.,  Th.  and  F.      3-5  Tu.,  Th.  and 

F. 
Elect.  Const.  17,  2-5    Elect.    Const.  18, 
M.    and   W.  2-5   M.   and  W. 


Ther'odyna'ics    40 
Mach.  Design  31 

3-5  M.,  W.  &  F. 
Dyn.  &  Motors  18 

Ap'd  Electricity  12 

Mach.   Work   13, 
2-5    M.    and    F. 

Mach.  Drw'g  32 
2-5  Tu.  and  Th. 

Test'g    Mater.  72, 
1-3   S. 


Thesis  Conference 
M.,   W.    and    F. 

Eng'g  Lab.  75,  2-5 

Tu.   or  Th. 
Elect.  Lab.  62,  2-5 

Tu.    or    Th. 
Elect.  Light'g  53 

3-5   M.,  W.  &  F. 
Elect.  R.R.  54,  2-5 

W.   and  F. 
Des.  &  Draw.  58, 

Tu.,  Th.  &  F. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  COURSE  IN  MINING 
ENGINEERING 


This  is  a  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Engineering  of  Mines. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  prepare  young  men  to  take  re- 
sponsible positions  in  connection  with  the  mining  development  of 
the  state.  The  exact  requirements  for  the  degree  will  be  modified 
from   time  to  time  to  suit  conditions. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  of  Mines  will 
be  conferred  upon  any  student  who  satisfies  all  entrance  require- 
ments and  satisfactorily  completes  the  following  forty-four  courses: 

Course  Course 

Subject  numbers  credits 

Languages: 

French,  German,  or  Spanish    3 

Mathematics: 

Trigonometry    9 1 

Advanced    algebra    8 1 

Analytic    geometry    11 1 

Differential    calculus    15 1 

Integral    calculus     16 1 

Chemistry: 

Analytic    chemistry    4,    5,    7 1 

Quantitative  analysis    9,   10 1 

Geology: 

General  geology 2 1 

♦Paleontology     3 1 

Economic   geology    8 1 

Mineralogy    6 1 

Physics: 

General  physics    6,    7,    8 3 

Dynamos  and  motors 17,   18 1 

Mechanics  and  applied  mathematics: 

Analytic    mechanics    2,  3 2 

Strength   of    materials    4 1 

Development  and  utilization  of  power.  .  5 1 
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Civil  engineering: 

Drawing     10,    11 2 

Descriptive    geometry    2 1 

Land  surveying    4 l 

Masonry   construction    19 1 

Roofs    and    bridges    14 1 

Hydraulics    12 4-5 

Mechanical  engineering: 

Mechanical    drawing    20,    21,    22 1    1-5 

Woodworking     1 2-5 

Forging     5 2-5 

Machine   work    10 2-5 

Mechanical   laboratory 70,    71,    72 1 

Engineering    laboratory 73,     74 4-5 

Thermodynamics    40 1 

Heat    engines     41 3-5 

Power    plant    design 43 3-5 

Electrical    engineering    65 1 

♦Geology   4   may   be   substituted   for   Geology   3. 


Mining  engineering: 

Mine   surveying    1 

Mine   surveying    2 

Shaft  sinking,  excavating  &  tunTg.  ...     3. 
Mining  machinery  &  haulage  systems.  .    4 

Mine    design    5.    6 

Mine  drawing   and   design 7,    8,   9 

Mine    operation    10 

Metallurgy    11 

Clays,   limestone   and    cement 12 


1 

1 
3-5 
3-5 
4-5 

1  2-5 
2-5 
3-5 
2-5 


Thesis    1 


Total    44 

A  student  wishing  to  specialize  in  geology,  mineralogy,  chemis- 
try, or  some  special  engineering  subject,  may,  with  the  consent  of 
his  class  officer  and  the  committee  on  classification  and  grades, 
substitute  an  equivalent  number  of  courses  in  one  or  more  of  these 
subjects  for  Heat  Engines  41  and  Masonry  Construction  19. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  WORK  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  B.  S.  E.  M. 

Each   subject   is   followed  by  the   department  number,   and  the 
credit  value  of  fractional  courses  is  given. 


First  Year 

Winter 

German  5 

Trigonometry    9 
Geology    3 


Hour  Fall 

S:  30  German    4 

9:30 

10:30  Algebra    8 
1^:30  Geology   2 

1:00  Mech.  Draw.  20,  2-5      Mech.  Draw.  21,  2-5     Mech.    Draw.    22 


Spring 
German    6 
Land    Surveying  4 
Anal.    Geom.    11 


W.    and   P. 
1:00  Woodwk'g    1,   2-5 
Tu.,  Th.  &  8.00  S. 


W.  and  F. 
Forging    5,    2-5 
Tu.,  Th.  and  S. 


2-5   W.   and  F. 
Machine  Work  10 
2-5  Tu.,  Th.  &  S. 


Second  Year 


8:30  Diff.  Calculus  15 
9:30  Physics    6 
10:30 

11:30  Descrip.    Geom.   2 
1:30  Anal.    Chem.   4,  1-3 
Tu.  and  Th. 


2:00  Draw.    10,    1-2 


Int.  Calculus  16 
Physics  7 
Geology  8 


Mechanics   2 
Physics    8 
Mine   Surv.    1, 
M.,   W.    and   F. 


Anal.  Chem.  5,  1-3       Anal.  Chem.  7,  1-3 

Tu.  and  Th.  Tu.   and  Th. 

Surveying  1, 

W.    and   F. 
Draw.   10,   1-2 


Third  Year 


8:30  Power    5 
9:30  Mechanics    3 
10:30  Mine    Surv.    2 

11:30 
1:30 

2:00  Draw.    11,    1-2 
M.,  W.  and  F. 

8:00    Mech.   Lab.   70, 
1-3,  S. 


Mechanics  4 
Dynamos    and 
Motors  17 

Chemistry  9,  2-3 

Tu.  and  Th. 
Drawing  11,  1-2 

M.,  W.  and  F. 
Power   Measure  71, 

1-3  S. 


Ther'odyna'ics    40 
Mineralogy    7 


Masonry  Const.  19 
Chemistry    10,1-3 
Tu.  and  Th. 


Testing  Mat.  72 
1-3   S. 
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Fourth  Year 

8:30   Heat  Engines   41,  3-5  Power  Plant    De- 


M.,  W.  and  F. 

Engineer'g    Lab.  7  3 
2-5   Tu.   or  Th. 
9:30  Shafting  &  Tun- 
neling   3,  3-5 
M.,  W.,   and   P. 


sign    43,    3-5 

M.,  \V.  and  F. 
Eng'g  Lab.   74, 

2-5  Tu.  or  Th. 
Mine    Mach.    4, 

3-5  M.,  W.  &  F. 


10:30  Roofs  and  Bridges  14  Elect.   Eng'g   65 

11:30  Mine    Design    4,  2-5  Mine  Des.  6,  2-5 

Tu.    and   Th.  Tu.  and  Th. 

1:30  Mine  Drawing  7,  2-5  Mine  Draw.  8,  3-5 

Tu.    and   Th.  M.,  Tu.  and  Th. 


Hydraulics    12,4-5 


Metallurgy  11,  3-5 

M.,  W.   and  F. 
Clays,  etc.,  12,  2-5 

Tu.   and  Th. 
Thesis 
Mine  Oper.  10,  2-5 

Tu.    and   Th. 
Mine    Drawing    9, 

2-5   Tu.    and  Th. 


GRADUATE  COURSES  IN  ENGINEERING 

These  lead  to  the  professional  degrees  of  Civil  Engineer,  Me- 
chanical Engineer,  and  Electrical  Engineer,  respectively.  They 
consist  of  eight  advanced  engineering  courses  and  a  thesis,  and  re- 
quire one  year  of  resident  study  and   work   at  the  University. 

A  candidate  for  a  professional  degree  is  required  to  have  com- 
pleted the  prescribed  four  year  course  of  undergraduate  study  in 
that  department  of  this  college  in  which  he  proposes  to  take  a 
degree,  or  to  have  completed  such  a  course  or  its  equivalent  at  some 
other  institution  of  recognized  standing  conferring  the  same  or  an 
equivalent  baccalaureate  degree.  In  the  latter  case,  the  diploma 
and  other  certificates  of  proficiency  should  be  presented. 

There  is  no  fixed  curriculum  of  subjects  for  any  of  these  degrees, 
but  the  course  of  study  or  investigation  is  arranged  to  suit  the 
needs  of  each  candidate,  subject  to  the  rules  governing  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  as  stated  in  the  announcement  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Each  candidate  for  a  degree 
must  select  his  major  subject  in  the  department  in  which  his  degree 
is  to  be  taken  and  submit  a  thesis  showing  marked  attainment  in 
some  phase  of  this  subject. 


SPECIAL  ENGINEERING  COURSES 

1.  Elective  Groups  for  Students  in  other  Colleges.  Candidates 
for  other  than  the  engineering  degrees,  and  special  students  in  any 
department  of  the  University,  are  permitted  to  elect  subjects  in  the 
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College  of  Engineering,  provided,  in  each  case,  they  have  had  the 
subjects  specified  as  pierequisites.  Students  who  wish  to  take  a 
general  classical  or  scientific  course  before  taking  an  engineering 
course  are  advised  to  carry  their  mathematics  as  far  as  called  for 
by  the  engineering  course,  and  to  take  some  of  their  elective  work 
in  the  College  of  Engineering.  The  engineering  instructors  will 
advise  them  what  is  best  to  elect. 

Credits  are  given  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  fol- 
lowing engineering  courses: 

Mechanics  and  applied  mathematics: —  SXS 

Courses  2,   3,  4,  5,  10,   11,  12 7 

Civil  engineering:  — 

Hydraulics    12    1 

Descriptive  geometry  2  and   3    2 

Stereotomy   13    1 

Land   surveying   4    1 

Drawing   (C.  E.   or  M.  E.)    2 

Mechanical  and  electrical  engineering:  — 

Thermodynamics    40    1 

Electrical   machinery  51   and   55    2 

Electrical  laboratory   60   and   61 1 

Mechanical  laboratory  70,  71,   72    1 

Heating  and  ventilating  46    1 

Mechanical  drawing   (C.  E.  or  M.   E.) 2 

In  addition  to  the  above  a  student  may  elect,  with  consent  of 

his  major  instructor, 

1.  When  his  major  subject  is  physics:  — 

Mechanic  arts  1-18    3 

Mechanical    drawing    (M.   E.    or   C.   E.) • .      1 

2.  When  his  major  subject  is  in  education:  — 

Mechanic  arts  1-18    3 

Mechanical  drawing    (M.  E.  or  C.   E.) 2 

2.  Partial  Courses.  Deserving  young  men  who  have  not  the 
time  or  are  otherwise  unable  to  take  a  full  course,  will  be  allowed 
to  take  special  or  partial  courses,  consisting  of  such  studies  as  they 
are  prepared  to  take  up,  provided  that  such  partial  courses  shall 
have  been  approved  by  their  class  officers.  For  further  informa- 
tion see  statement  of  requirements  for  admission  to  special  courses. 

3.  Manual  Training  Courses.  The  first  group  consists  of 
courses  1,  2,  3  and  5  in  mechanical  engineering.  The  second  group 
consists  of  mechanical  drawing,  courses  20,  21,  22,  and  shop  prac- 
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tice  in  wood  and  metal  working,  courses  1,  2,  3,  5,  7,  S,  9,  and  10, 
These  courses  aim  to  present  the  simple  elements  of  some  of  the 
constructive  arts  which  admit  of  being  developed  into  a  logical 
series  of  exercises.  Their  merit  is  chiefly  educational,  rather  than 
as  possessing  any  intrinsic  value  in  relation  to  the  several  branches 
of  handicraft  work  from  which  they  are  taken.  The  primary 
object  is  the  training  of  the  eye  to  see  the  form  of  objects,  and  of 
the  hand  to  produce  such  forms  in  the  materials  most  commonly 
used  in  constructive  work.  There  is  sufficient  instruction  in 
handicraft  work  and  practice  to  form  a  proper  foundation  for  the 
more  advanced  work  with  machine  tools  in  mechanical  construc- 
tion, and  these  courses  are,  therefore,  required  of  all  students 
taking  the  full  course  in  mechanical  engineering. 

4.  Special  Courses  for  Mechanics,  etc.  Students  who  wish  to 
become  more  proficient  in  the  use  of  tools  or  who  are  preparing 
themselves  for  positions  as  foremen  in  industrial  establishments, 
may  take  additional  work  in  the  shop  in  which  they  wish  to  special- 
ize. Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
machinery,  and  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  the  construction 
of  new  machines  and  apparatus  for  the  University,  as  well  as  the 
working  up  in  the  shops  of  original  designs  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  head  of  the  department.  All  students  in  mechani- 
cal engineering  are  recommended  to  take  advantage  of  this  pro- 
vision and  devote  as  much  time  as  possible  to  shop  and  drawing- 
room  practice. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Each  of  the  courses  of  instruction  offered  by  the  College  of 
Engineering  is  known  as  a  full  course  unless  otherwise  stated; 
that  is,  a  course  of  five  class  exercises  a  week  for  one  quarter,  or 
their  equivalent  in  laboratory  or  other  practical  work. 

The  following  branches  of  applied  science  and  engineering  are 
represented  in  the  courses  offered  by  the  Engineering  departments: 

Applied   mathematics  Mechanical     engineering 

Civil    engineering  Metallurgy 

Designing  Mining    engineering 

Drawing  Municipal    engineering 

Electrical    engineering  Railroad    engineering 

Experimental    engineering  Sanitary  engineering 

Hydraulic    engineering  Steam  engineering 

Mechanics  Structural    engineering 

Mechanic   Arts  Surveying 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Professor  Boughtox  and    Professor  Morris 

1.  Projection  Drawing.  Orthographic  projections  in  one  quad- 
rant; elementary  problems  in  shades  and  shadows;  isometric  and 
oblique  projections.       Lectures  and  recitations;  drawing  room  work. 

Fall,   9:30;    Professor  Morris,   30   M.   H. 

2.  Descriptive  Geometry.  Orthographic  projections  in  the  four 
quadrants;  problems  of  the  point,  line,  and  plane;  tangencies  and 
the   development   of  single-curved   surfaces. 

Pall,    11:30;    Professor   Morris,    2  4    M.   H. 

3.  Descriptive  Geometry.  Single-curved,  double-curved  and 
warped  surfaces;  intersections,  tangencies  and  developments; 
shades,  shadows  and  perspective.       Lectures  and  recitations. 

Winter,   11:30;    Professor  Morris,   24   M.   H. 

4.  Land  Surveying.  Theory  and  practice  of  land  surveying; 
magnetic  variations;  calculating  the  content;  retracing  old  lines; 
division  of  lands;  establishment  of  meridians;  care  and  use  of  in- 
struments; mapping  the  survey.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  field 
practice.        Gillespie's  Surveying. 

Spring,  9:30;   Professor  Morris,   24  M.  H. 

5.  Railroad  Surveying.  Theory  and  practice  of  railroad  sur- 
veying. Lectures,  recitations,  and  field  work.  Searles'  Field  Engi- 
neering. Pall,  8:30;   Professor  Morris,   24  M.   H. 

6.  Topographical  and  Mine  Surveying.  Theory  and  practice 
of  topographic,  hydrographic,  and  barometric  surveying;  theory  and 
practice  of  underground  surveying.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  field 
practice.  Prerequisite,  course  4.  Johnson's  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Surveying.  Spring,  10:30;  Professor  Boughton,  14  M.  H. 

7.  Railroad  Construction  and  Maintenance.  Tunnels,  trestles, 
track-work,  earth-work,  signalling,  graduation,  masonry,  etc.  Trat- 
man's  Track  and  Track-work. 

Winter,   8:30;    Professor  Morris,    24   M.  H. 

8.  Roads  and  Pavements.  Location,  construction,  and  main- 
tenance; study  and  comparison  of  the  various  types  of  roads;  road- 
making   material.        Lectures,    recitations    and    field    work. 

Spring,   10:30;    Professor  Morris,   24   M.   H. 

9.  Drawing.  Continuation  of  course  1;  projections,  develop- 
ments, and  intersections;  lettering.  Thome's  Junior  and  Intermed- 
iate Courses  in  Drawing. 

Winter,  9:30;   Professor  Morris,  30  M.  H. 
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10.  Drawing.  Conventional  methods  in  detail  drawing  and 
map  drawing;  special  attention  to  execution  and  to  practical  letter- 
ing  of  working  drawings.  One-half  course  given  in  the  fall  and  one- 
half  in  the  winter.  2:00;    Professor  Boughton,   30   M.   H. 


11.     Drawing.     Continuation    of    course     10;     examples    taken 
from  actual  engineering  constructions;   elementary  problems  in  de 
sign  of  structures.       One-half  course  given  in  the  fall  and  one-half 
in  the  winter.  2:00;   Professor  Boughton,  30  M.  H. 


: 


12.  Hydraulics.  Theoretic  pressure  and  energy  of  water;  flow 
of  water  through  orifices  and  tubes  and  over  weirs;  flow  in  con* 
duits,  pipes,  canals,  and  rivers;  current  meters,  water  motors,  etc. 
Lectures  and  recitations.  Arranged  either  as  a  full  course  or  a 
four-fifths  course.  Spring  8:30;   Professor  Boughton,  14  M.  H. 

13.  Stereotomy.  Stone-cutting,  plain  and  decorative.  Recita- 
tion and  drawing  room  work.     Warren's  Stone  Cutting. 

Fall,   10:30;    Professor  Morris,   32   M.  H. 

14.  Stresses  in  Roofs  and  Bridges.  Determination  of  stresses 
by  graphical  and  analytical  methods.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Pre- 
requisite, Strength  of  Materials. 

Fall,    10:30;    Professor  Boughton,    14   M.   H. 

15.  Stresses  in  Bridges  and  Arches.  Continuation  of  course 
14.     Lectures  and  recitations. 

Winter,    10:30;    Professor   Boughton,    14   M.   H. 

16.  Bridge  Design.  Detailed  designs  of  bridges  and  other 
structures  of  wood  and  steel.  Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
course  15.       Winter,  11:30  and  2:00;  Professor  Boughton,  30  M.  H. 

17.  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineering.  Water  supply  for 
municipalities,  sewerage  systems,  sewerage  disposal,  etc.  Lectures 
and   recitations.  Fall,   11:30;    Professor  Boughton,   14   M.   H. 

18.  Economic  Railroad  Location.  General  theory  of  railroad 
location;  effects  of  grades,  curvature,  and  distance  on  operating 
expense  and  revenue;   railroad  finance  and  management. 

Spring,  11:30;  Professor  Morris,  24  M.  H. 

19.  Masonry  Construction.  As  presented  in  Baker's  Masonry 
Construction.  Spring,  11:30;   Professor  Boughton,  14  M.  H. 

20.  General  Engineering  Construction.  Supplementary  to  other 
courses    of    this    department.      Masonry    arches;    solid    and    framed 
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domes;  built-up  timber  beams;  trussed  timber  and  steel  beams; 
composite  beams;  reinforced  concrete  for  beams,  columns,  retaining 
walls,  arches,  dams,  etc.;  analytical  and  graphical  solution  of  roof 
angles  and  other  skew  connection  work;  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors;  relative  economy  of  structures  of  different  cost  and  life; 
contracts  and  specifications.        Prerequisite,  courses  7,   16,  19. 

Spring,  9:30;  Professor  Boughton,  14  M.  H. 

21.  Thesis.  See  general  description  of  engineering  courses  for 
thesis  requirements. 

22.  Geodesy.  Precise  and  geodetic  surveying;  reduction  of  ob- 
servations by  the  method  of  least  squares;  field  exercises  in  deter- 

!  mining  azimuth,   latitude,   and    time.        Elective  course,   not   given 
regularly.         Hours  to  be  arranged;  Professor  Boughton,  14  M.  H. 

Advanced  courses  in  hydraulics  and  bridge  design  have  been 
given  by  the  head  of  the  department  and  will  be  arranged  again 
whenever  necessary.  Students  who  desire  to  specialize  in  this  way 
must  comply  with  the  conditions  laid  down  on  a  preceding  page 
under  the  head  Undergraduate  Course  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Note: — In  the  several  surveying  courses,  whether  so  stated  in 
the  announcement  or  not,  there  may  be  field  practice  on  Friday 
afternoons,  or  at  other  times  different  from  the  recitation  hour, 
as  the  instructor  may  arrange.  The  student  should  keep  this  in 
mind  when  selecting  courses  for  any  quarter. 

MECHANICAL    AND   ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERING   AND   THE 

MECHANIC  ARTS 

Professor  Jones,   Associate   Professor  Church,   Associate   Professor 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Stewart.  Mr.  West,  Mr.  Cather,  and  Mr.  Grumbein 

Courses  in  the  Mechanic  Arts 

1.  Woodworking.  Includes  instruction  in  carpentry,  joinery, 
and  other  bench  work;  exercises  with  the  fundamental  edge  tools 
in  soft  and  hard  woods,  and*  in  matching,  molding,  joining,  and 
making  typical  framed  work;  woodturning,  comprising  the  funda- 
mental geometric  forms  in  soft  and  hard  woods;  fitting  forms  of 
reversed  curves;  face  plate  work,  chucking,  boring,  finishing,  and 
polishing.       Three-fifths  course,  or  9  actual  hours  per  week. 

1st  section;  Fall,  Winter,  or  Spring,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday,  1:00. 

2nd  section;  Fall  or  Winter,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1:00  and 
Saturday,  8:00.  Mr.  Grumbein,  21  M.  H. 
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2.  Woodworking.  Advanced  work  for  special  students.  In 
this  course  the  student  is  permitted  to  specialize  along  the  lines  of 
his  choice.  The  amount  of  credit  to  be  given  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  time  spent  in  the  shop  and  the  progress  made  by  the 
student.  Hours  to  be  arranged;  Mr.  Gkumbeest,  21  M.  H. 

3.  Pattern-Making.  Applies  the  foregoing  instruction  in  its 
relation  to  patterns  for  machine  construction,  considers  the  types 
of  patterns  and  usual  allowances  for  draft,  shrinkage  and  finish, 
with  exercises  in  making  patterns  of  machine  elements  and  other 
work  to  be  executed  in  the  machine  shop.  Three-fifths  course,  or 
9  hours  per  week. 

Fall,  Winter,  or  Spring,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1:00  and  Satur- 
day, 8:00;   Mr.  Grumbein,  21  M.  H. 

4.  Pattern-Making.  A  continuation  of  course  3  for  special 
students.  Credit  for  this  course  is  given  on  the  basis  of  time 
spent  in  the  shop  and  the  progress  of  the  student. 

Hours  to  be  arranged;    Mr.   Grumbein,   21   M.   H. 

5.  Forging.  Exercises  in  drawing  out  and  sizing,  forming, 
welding,  and  fitting  iron;  steel  forging,  tempering,  annealing;  mak- 
ing typical  tools  to  be  used  later  in  the  machine  shop;  manner  of 
working  forges;  determining  quality  of  iron  and  steel  and  strengtl 
of  the  students'  welded  joints.  Two-fifths  course,  or  6  hours 
per  week. 

Sophomores;  Fall,  Monday,  1:00  and  Saturday,  8:00;  other  sec 
tions,  hours  to  be  arranged;  Mr.  West,  7  M.  H. 

6.  Forging.  A  continuation  of  course  5  for  special  students. 
Credit  is  given  on  the  basis  of  time  spent  in  the  shop  and  the 
progress  of  the  student.       Hours  to  be  arranged;  Mr.  West,  7  M.  H. 

7.  Foundry.  Moulding  and  casting  in  connection  with  pattern- 
making;  selection,  preparation,  and  use  of  molding,  facing,  and 
parting  sands;  use  of  typical  molder's  tools  and  appliances;  making 
castings  from  exercise  patterns  and  from  those  for  machine  work. 
Three-fifths  course. 

Spring,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1:00  and  Saturday,  8:00;  Mr. 
West  and  Mr.  Grumbein,  8  M.  H. 

8.  Foundry  Practice.  A  continuation  of  course  7  for  special 
students.  Hours  to  be  arranged;   Mr.  West,   8  M.  H. 

9.  Tin-Smithing  and  Pipe-Fitting.  Brazing,  tinning,  forging, 
and  use  of  coppers;    seamless  and  solder-jointed  work  in   tin  and 
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sheet  iron;  layiDg-out,  cutting,  and  forming  sheet-metal;  electrical 
fitting;  bending  and  coiling  pipe;  making  joints  and  use  of  packing; 
drilling  and  tapping  for  pipe  and  bolt  holes  in  boiler  plate;  soft  and 
hard  patches;  tank  and  boiler  riveting,  caulking,  and  tube  expand- 
ing.       Two  fifths  course,  or   6  hours  per  week. 

Winter,  Monday,  1:00,  and  Saturday,  8:00;   Mr.  West,  7  M.  H. 

10.  Machine  Work.  Tool  smithing,  iron  work  at  the  bench, 
chipping,  filing,  fitting,  scraping,  polishing;  key-seating;  formation 
of  straight  edges  and  surface  plates;  handwork  with  machine  tools, 
drilling,  tapping.        Two-fifths  course,  or  6  hours  per  week. 

Spring,  Monday,  1:00,  and  Saturday,  8:00;  Mr.  Cather,  11  M.  H. 

11.  12,  13.  Machine  Tool  Work.  A  continuation  of  course 
10.  Mechanical  engineering;  machine  tool  work  with  drill-press, 
lathe,  shaper,  planer,  emery  grinder,  and  milling  machine;  produc- 
tion of  typical  details  of  machine  tools  and  other  workshop  appli- 
ances.      Each,  two-fifths  course,  or  six  hours  per  week. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1:00;  Mr.  Cather, 
11  M.  H. 

14,  15,  16.  Machine  Construction.  Reproduction  of  typical 
details  of  steam-engine  and  other  motive-power  machinery;  work 
from  original  designs;  manufacture  of  special  apparatus  for  shop 
and  laboratory  use;  practice  in  building,  assembling,  and  erecting 
workshop  and  engineering  appliances,  motive-power  machinery  and 
accessories,  aud  attendance  on  the  same.  Each,  two-fifths  course, 
or  six  hours  per  week. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1:00;  Mr.  Cather, 
11  M.  H. 

17,  18.  Electrical  Construction.  Mechanical  repairs  to  dyna- 
mos and  motors  and  setting  and  adjusting  brushes;  constructing 
switches,  switch  boards,  and  rheostats;  winding  coils,  wiring  for 
electric  light,  power  and  telephone  service.       Each  two-fifths  course. 

Fall  and  Winter,  Monday  and  Wednesday,  1:00;  Professor 
Dickinson  and  Mr.  West,  4  M.  H. 

Courses  in  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Machine  Design 

20,  21,  22.  Mechanical  Drawing.  Plain  lettering,  care  and  use 
of  drawing  instruments,  selected  geometric  constructions,  line  ex- 
ercises, finished  drawings;  isometric,  cabinet  and  orthographic  pro- 
jection, working  drawings  from  models  and  blue  prints,  tracing, 
and  blue  printing;  mimeographed  notes,  blue  prints.  Each  two- 
fifths  course,  or  six  hours  per  week. 
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Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  1:00; 
Professor  Church,  25  M.  H. 


23.  Machine  Drawing.  Working  drawings  of  machine  parts 
from  sketches  and  models.  Elective  for  sophomores.  Prerequisite, 
Course  21.       One-third  course. 

Fall,  Friday,   1:00;   Professor  Church,  25  M.  ] 


24,  26.  Mechanism  and  Machinery.  Analysis  and  classifica 
tion  of  mechanisms,  diagrams  of  relative  velocities  of  machine 
parts;  principles  of  transmission  and  change  of  motion  by  linkages, 
rolling  contact,  tooth  gearing,  couplings,  belting,  cams,  parallel  and 
straight  line  motions;  classification  and  analysis  of  machinery  with 
special  attention  to  workshop  appliances,  machine  tools,  and  ma- 
chinery of  transmission.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Prerequisite 
course  20,  and  accompanying  drawing  courses,  25  and  27.  Each, 
three-fifths  course. 

Winter  and  Spring,  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  10:30;  Pro- 
fessor Church,   26  M.  H. 

25,  27.  Mechanism  Drawing.  Practice  accompanying  courses 
24  and  26.  Drawings  and  diagrams  of  mechanical  movements; 
graphical  solution  of  problems;  design  of  gear  teeth.  Each,  two- 
fifths  course,  or  six  hours  per  week.  Winter  and  Spring, 

Wednesday  and  Friday,   1:00;   Professor  Church,   25   M.  H. 

28.  Valves,  Valve  Gears,  and  Governors.  Comparison  of  valve 
diagrams;  analysis  and  design  of  valves,  valve  gears,  and  governors. 
Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  27  and  Mechanics  2.  Lectures, 
recitations,  and  accompanying  drawing  course,  29.  Three-fifths 
course. 

Fall,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  10:30;  Professor  Church, 
26  M.  H. 

29.  Valve  and  Valve  Gears.  Drawing  room  practice,  accom- 
panying course  28. 

Fall,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1:00;   Professor  Church,  25  M.  H. 

30.  Machine  Drawing.  Conventional  methods,  detail  and  as- 
sembled drawings,  tracing  and  blue  printing.  Prerequisite,  course 
22.       Two-fifths  course. 

Winter,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1:00;  Professor  Church,  25  M.  H. 

31.  Machine  Design.  Elements  of  machine  design,  conven- 
tional and  rational;  adaptation  of  commercial  sizes;  proportioning 
fastenings,  flanges,  bearings,  rotating  pieces,  connecting  links,  and 
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machine  supports;  mechanics  of  machinery;  influence  of  material 
and  treatment  on  design.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Prerequisite, 
Mechanics  4  and  course  2  6,  mechanical  engineering,  and  accom- 
panying drawing  course  32.       Three-fifths  course. 

Spring,  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  9:30;  Professor  Church, 
26  M.  H. 

32.  Machine  Drawing.  Drawing  room  practice  accompanying 
course  31.       Two-fifths  course. 

Spring,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1:00;  Professor  Church,  26  M.  H. 

33.  Machine  Design.  Continuation  of  course  31.  Lectures, 
recitations  and  drawing.  Notes,  blue  prints  and  reference  works. 

Fall,  11:30;  Professor  Church,  26  M.  H. 

34.  Steam  Engine  Design  Comparison  of  rational  and  empi- 
rical formulae;  complete  design  of  simple  engine.  Supplemented  by 
course  35.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Printed  notes,  blue  prints, 
and  drawings  of  best  types  of  modern  engines.  Three-fifths  course. 

Fall,  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  9:30;  Professor  Church,  26 
M.  H. 

35.  Drawing  and  Designing.  Drawing  room  practice  accom- 
panying course  34;  as  far  as  possible  complete  drawings  of  an  en- 
gine are  made  from  calculations  and  designs  developed  in  course 
3  4.       Three-fifths  course. 

Fall,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  1:00;  Professor  Church,  25 
M.  H. 

36.  Drawing  and  Designing.  Continuation  of  course  35  and 
drawing  room  and  office  work  accompanying  course  43,  Mechanical 
Engineering.  References  made  chiefly  to  blue  prints  and  mechani- 
cal drawings  of  actual  power  and  manufacturing  plants.  Two- 
fifths  course. 

Winter,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  1:00;  Professor  Church,  25 
M.  H. 

37.  Drawing  and  Designing.  Continuation  of  course  36  and 
specialized  engineering  drawing.  Prerequisite,  course  36.  Three- 
fifths  course. 

Spring,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  1:00;  Professor  Church,  25 
M.  H. 

Note: — Students  taking  the  electrical  course  take  designing 
and  drawing  courses  56,  57  and  58  instead  of  35,  36  and  37. 
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Steam  Engineering,  Manufacturing.  Etc. 

40.  Thermodynamics  of  Engineering.  Mechanical  theory  of 
heat,  thermodynamics  of  gases  and  vapors,  with  special  application 
to  steam  and  other  heat  engines,  air,  and  refrigeration.  Prere- 
quisites, Mechanics  5  and  6.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Peabody's 
Thermodynamics   of   the   Steam   Engine. 

Spring,   8:30;    Professor  Jones,    16   M.   H. 

41.  Heat  Engines  and  Motors.  Expansive  working  of  steam 
and  gas,  principles  of  design,  construction  and  operation  of  steam 
engines,  air  compressors,  gas  engines,  and  refrigerating  machines. 
Prerequisite,  course  40.  Lectures  and  recitations  supplemented  by 
course  7  3.       Three-fifths  course. 

Fall,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  8:30;  Professor  Jones,  16 
M.  H. 

42.  Steam  Boilers.  Heating  value  of  fuels,  combustion,  eco- 
nomical production  of  steam:  application  of  theory  and  practice  in 
the  design  of  steam  boilers,  chimneys,  and  accessories;  steam 
piping  and  distribution.  Prerequisite,  course  31.  Three-fifths 
course. 

Winter,  Monday.  Wednesday,  Friday,  9:30;  Professor  CHrr.ca, 
26  M.  H. 

43.  Power  Plant  Design.  Embodies  the  details  of  the  earlier 
courses  of  instruction  in  prime  movers  and  motive-power  machinery 
in  respect  to  the  design  of  steam  and  electric  power  and  hydraulic 
plants  for  power  transmission  and  manufacturing  purposes;  location 
of  the  plant;  selection,  arrangement,  subdivision  into  units  and  in- 
stallation; economics,  organization  and  management  of  power  and 
manufacturing  plants;  engineering  specifications.  Lectures  and  ac- 
companying course   3  6.        Three-fifths  course. 

Winter,  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  8:30;  Professor  Jones, 
16   M.   H. 

44.  Power  Plant  Design.  A  continuation  of  course  43  for 
graduates  and  advanced  students.  Lectures,  assigned  reading,  and 
designing.  Hours  to  be  arranged;   Professor  Jones,   16  M.  H. 

45.  Machinery  and  Mill  Work.  Construction  of  shops  and 
manufacturing  plants,  arrangement  of  machines,  hoisting  and  con- 
veying machinery.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  designing.  Elective 
for  seniors.  Winter,   11:30;    Professor  Church,    14  M.  H. 

46.  Heating   and   Ventilating.      Principles,    comparative   merits 
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and  design  of  various  systems  of  ventilating,  heating  by  hot  air, 
hot  water,  steam,  electricity.  A  careful  study  of  the  systems  in 
the  different  University  buildings.  Prerequisite,  Physics  8.  Lectures 
and  recitations.  Carpenter's  Heating  and  Ventilating  Buildings. 
Elective.  Hours  to  be  arranged;   Professor  Jones,   16  M.  H. 

47.  Materials  of  Engineering.  A  study  of  the  various  mater- 
ials used  in  engineering,  the  source,  manufacture,  qualities,  cost, 
etc.        Prerequisite,    Mechanics    4. 

Hours   to   be   arranged;    Professor   Jones,    16    M.    H. 

Courses  in  Electrical  Engineering 

For  elementary  courses  in  the  theory  of  electricity,  see  the 
announcements  under  the   department  of  Physics. 

50.  Applied  Electricity.  An  elementary  coarse  for  special  stu- 
dents. Management  of  dynamos  and  motors,  wiring  calculations, 
house  wiring  and  line  construction.  This  course  will  be  given 
upon  the  application  of  four  or  more  students. 

Spring,   11:30;   Professor  Jones,   16  M.  H. 

51.  Electrical  Machinery.  Principles  of  design,  construction 
and  operation  of  direct  current  machinery.  Prerequisite,  Physics 
]7.  Three-fifths  course.       Fall,  9:30;  Professor  Dickinson,    15  M.  H. 

52.  Electrical  Distribution.  Distribution  of  electrical  energy 
for  light  and  power  by  direct  and  alternating  currents.  Prere- 
quisite, Physics  17  and   18.     Three-fifths  course. 

Fall,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,   10:30;   Professor  Jones, 
IS  M.  H. 

53.  Electric  Lighting.  Principles  of  design,  construction,  in- 
stallation and  operation  of  electric-lighting  systems;  electrical  dis- 
tribution for  lighting  circuits;  manufacture,  care  and  use  of  arc  and 
incandescent  lamps.  Prerequisite,  Physics  17.  To  accompany 
Mechanical  Engineering  61.  Crocker's  Electric  Lighting.  Three- 
fifths  course. 

Spring,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  9:30;  Professor 
Dickinson,   15   M.   H. 

54.  Electric  Railroads.  Principles  of  design,  construction,  in- 
stallation, operation  and  management  of  electric  railway  machinery 
and  electric  railroad  systems,  and  distribution  for  railway  circuits. 
Prerequisite,  course  51.  To  accompany  course  62.  Two-fifths 
course. 

Spring,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  10:30;  Professor  Dickinson, 
15  M.  H. 
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55.  Electrical  Machinery.  Principles  of  design,  construction 
and  operation  of  alternating  current  machinery.  Prerequisite, 
Physics  17.        Three-fifths  course. 

Winter,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  9:30;  Professor 
Dickinson,  15  M.  H. 

56,  57,  58.  Designing  and  Drawing.  Designing  and  drawing 
electromagnets,  dynamos,  motors,  switch-boards,  and  central  sta- 
tions.      Each  three-fifths  course,  or  9  hours  per  week. 

Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  1:30; 
Professors  Church  and  Dickinson,  25  M.  H. 

59.  Electric  Power  Transmission.  Transmission  of  power  by 
electricity  from  generating  station  operated  by  steam  and  water 
power  for  utilization  in  lighting,  mining,  traction  and  manufactur- 
ing.    Prerequisite,  course  52.       Three-fifths  course. 

Winter,  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  10:30;  Professor 
Dickinson,  15  M.  H. 

60,  61,  62.  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory.  Practical  man- 
agement of  electrical  machinery;  coupling  generators;  calibration 
of  electrical  engineering  measuring  instruments;  switch-board 
tests;  determination  of  efficiencies  and  characteristics  in  laboratory 
and  commercial  tests  of  dynamos  and  motors;  comparison  of 
methods;  investigation  of  losses;  location  of  faults;  testing  arc  and 
incandescent  lighting  circuit.  To  accompany  courses  51,  54,  and 
55.       Prerequisite,  Physics  17.       Two-fifths  course  each. 

Fall,    Winter,    Spring,    Tuesday,    Thursday   or    Saturday,    8:00; 

Professors  Jones  and  Dickinson,  15  M.  H. 

63.     Electrical  Research.     Laboratory  investigations  in  special 
lines  of  electrical  studies.     For  advanced  and  graduate  students. 
In  1907-8,  Investigating  A.  C.   Motor  Commutation. 
Hours  and  credits  to  be  arranged;  Professor  Dickinson,  15  M.  H. 

65.  General  Electrical  Engineering.  A  course  for  students 
taking  the  mechanical  alternative  or  mining  engineering  courses. 
Lectures,  recitations  and  observation  along  lines  of  practical  con- 
struction and  consulting  engineering.  Prerequisite,  Physics  17 
and  18.  No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  this  course  for  students 
taking  52  and  59. 

Fall  and  Winter,  10:30;  Professor  Dickinson,  15  M.  H. 

66.  Telephone  Engineering.  A  course  for  advanced  students. 
Lectures  and  recitations  on  the  development,  the  physical  theory, 
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the   construction    and   the    operation    of   the    telephonic    apparatus. 
Three-fifths  course. 

Winter,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  11:30;  Professor 
Dickinson,  15  M.  H. 

67.  Electrical  Engineering.  Special  seminary  work  for  ad- 
ranced  and   graduate  students. 

In  1907-8,  Theories  Underlying  the  Performance  of  A.  C. 
Motors. 

Hours  and  credits  to  be  arranged;  Professor  Dickinson,  15  M.  H. 

Courses   in   Experimental   Engineering 

70.  Mechanical  Laboratory.  The  comparison  of  experimental 
results  and  determination  of  physical  laws  from  observation; 
theory,  calibration  and  use  of  slide  rule,  planimeters,  steam  engine 
indicators,  steam  gauges,  and  thermometers;  calorimeter  tests  for 
testing  value  of  coal  and  natural  gas;  testing  lubricating  oils; 
analysis  of  flue  gases.  Prerequisite,  or  accompanying  Mechanics 
2.     Carpenter's  Experimental  Engineering.     One-third  course. 

Fall,  Saturday,  8:00;  or  Friday,  1:30;  Professor  Jones,  10  M.  H. 

71.  Power  Measurements.  Efficiency  tests  of  simple  engines, 
pumps,  dynamos,  motors,  and  machinery  of  power  transmission; 
measurements  of  power  by  Prony  brake,  rope  brake,  Alden  absorp- 
tion dynamometer,  transmitting  dynamometer;  steam  engine  indi- 
cator practice  and  simple  valve  setting;  determination  of  the 
quality  of  steam,  test  of  small  steam  boiler.  Prerequisite,  or  ac- 
companying Mechanics    12.        One-third   course. 

Winter,  Saturday,  8:00;  or  Friday,  1:30;  Professor  Jones,  10 
M.  H. 

72.  Testing  Materials  of  Engineering.  Tensile,  torsional,  com- 
pressive, and  transverse  tests  of  wrought  iron,  cast  iron,  steel,  and 
timber;  transverse,  compressive,  and  absorption  tests  of  stone, 
brick,  cement,  and  concrete;  also  tests  for  fineness,  specific  gravity, 
time  of  setting,  and  constancy  of  volume  of  cement.  Prerequisite, 
or  accompanying.  Mechanics  4.       One-third  course. 

Spring,  Saturday,  8:00;  or  Friday,  1:30;  Professor  Jones,  10 
M.  H. 

73.  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory.  Experimental  work 
in  thermodynamics,  tests  of  injectors,  calorimeters,  steam  and  oil 
separators,  non-conducting  coverings;  flow  and  quality  of  steam, 
practice  in  valve  setting,  behavior  of  steam  in  the  cylinder;  econ- 
omy tests  of  hot  air  engines,  steam  engines,  gas  engines  and  steam 
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boilers;  such  other  work  as  may  be  assigned.  Prerequisite,  Mechan- 
ical Engineering  40.       Two-fifths  course. 

Fall,  1st  section,  Saturday,  8:00;  2nd  section,  Tuesday,  8:30; 
3rd   section,  Thursday,    8:30;    other  sections  as  assigned. 

Professor  Jones,   10  M.  H. 

74.  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory.  Tests  of  steam  heat' 
ing  apparatus;  duty  trials  of  steam  pumps;  efficiency  tests  of  air 
compressors,  hydraulic  motors,  fans,  blowers,  etc.;  application  of 
Hirn's  analysis  to  the  steam  engine;  flow  of  water  through  pipes 
and  orifices,  calibration  of  water  meters.       Two  fifths  course. 

Winter,  1st  section,  Saturday,  8:00;  2nd  section,  Tuesday, 
8:30;   3rd  section,  Thursday,  8:30;  other  sections  as  assigned. 

Professor  Jones,   10  M.  H. 

75.  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory.  Combined  tests  of 
performances  of  boilers,  engines,  electrical,  and  other  power  trans- 
mission machinery;  testing  of  plants  away  from  the  University 
when  the  opportunity  affords;  special  research  work.  Prerequisite, 
Mechanical  Engineering  7  4.     Two-fifths  course. 

Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged;   Professor  Jones,   10  M.  H. 

76.  Engineering  Laboratory.  Commercial  tests  and  research 
work.  For  graduates  and  advanced  students.  Prerequisite,  course 
75.  Credit  will  be  given  on  the  basis  of  the  time  spent  in  the 
laboratory  and  the  progress  of  the  student. 

Hours  to  be  arranged;   Professor  Jones,   10  M.  H. 

For  laboratory  courses  in  electrical  engineering  see  course  60, 
61,  and  62. 

MECHANICS  AND  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Emory 

1.  Elementary  Mechanics.  The  principles  of  rational  me- 
chanics treated  without  the  calculus  and  from  the  physical  stand- 
point. For  students  pursuing  the  certificate  electrical  course  and 
those  preparing  for  the  work  of  the  artisan,  foreman,  or  draughts- 
man.      Prerequisite,  trigonometry.  Spring,  10:30;  20  M.  H. 

2.  Statics.  A  study  of  the  composition  of  forces,  polygon  of 
forces,  magnitude  and  resolution,  equilibrium  of  concurring  forces, 
resultants  of  parallel  forces  by  analytical  and  graphical  methods, 
moments  of  forces,   couples,   equilibrium  of  non-concurrent  forces, 
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crier  of  gravity  and  moment  of  inertia  by  analytical  and  graphical 
rethods,  the  stability  of  structures,  and  the  stresses  in  framed  and 
ointed  construction.        Prerequisite,  the  calculus. 

Spring,   8:30;    20  M.  H. 

3.  Kinetics.  Laws  of  motion,  motion  in  vacuum  and  in  resist- 
ing  medium,    central    forces,    centrifugal    force,    the    pendulum    and 

;:or,  impulse,  work,  energy,  power,  modulus  of  machine,  kinet- 
ic energy  of  revolving  masses,  work  of  variable  forces,  duty  of 
■ngines,  impressive  forces,  motion  of  rigid  bodies,  fly-wheels,   con- 

ttion  and  dissipation  of  energy.       Prerequisite,  course  2. 

Fall,  9:30;   20  M.  H. 

4.  Applied  Mechanics.  Strength  of  materials.  Resistance  and 
lacticity  of  materials,  pipes,  cylinders  and  riveted  joints,  cauti- 
oner and  simple  beams,  tension  and  compression,  resilience,  shear 
nd  torsion,  strength  of  timbers,  iron,  steel,  stone,  cement,  elastic 
imits  of  materials,  factors  of  safety.       Design  of  simple  structures. 

Prerequisite,  course  3.  Winter,  9:30;   20  M.  H. 

5.  Development  and  Utilization  of  Power.  Lecture  course.  A 
ly  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  modern  pumping  en- 
e,  railroad  locomotive,  naval  and  stationary  steam  engine,  with 

llustrations  and  descriptive  study  of  the  accessories  of  these  gen- 
erators. Course  arranged  for  general  arts  students  as  well  as  for 
engineering  students.  Required  of  engineering  students;  elective 
for  sophomores  or  seniors.  Fall,  8:30;   20  M.  H. 

6.  Development  and  Utilization  of  Power.  Lecture  course. 
History  of  the  development  and  present  practice  in  the  use  of 
pumps,  heaters,  condensers,  economizers,  purifiers,  pipe  connections, 
chimneys,  boilers,  and  other  accessories  for  steam  plants,  hot  air, 
gas  engines,  oil  engines,  wind  and  hydraulic  engines,  binary  vapor 
engines,  air  compressors,  and  other  sources  of  power.  Prerequisite, 
course  5.  Winter,  8:30;   20  M.  H. 

Note: — Any  one  of  the  following  courses  or  half-courses  will 
be  given  in  any  quarter  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged. 

7.  Development  and  Utilization  of  Power.  Text-book  course. 
Mathematical  study  of  power,  the  Clausius,  Rankine  and  physical 
methods  of  analysis  of  power  development,  measurement  of  power, 
thermodynamics  of  perfect  gases  and  of  \apors,  of  gas  engine  and 
steam  cycles,  computation  of  the  size  and  efficiencies  of  generators, 
and  a  complete  calculation  for  power  plant  to  perform  some  special 
work,  such  as  water  supply,  coal  handling  or  other  mining  operation. 
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etc.  Advanced  course  in  power,  study  of  the  economical  develop- 
ment of  power  and  the  designing  of  power.  For  graduates.  20  M.  H. 

8.  Materials  of  Engineering  and  Construction.  Seminary  course 
in  the  study  of  the  various  materials  used  in  engineering,  architec- 
ture, and  manufactures,  their  occurrence,  modes  of  treatment,  uses, 
costs,  efficiency,  etc.       For  engineers  and  others  having  preparation. 

20  M. 

9.  Building    Superintendence    and    Architectural    Engineering. 

Construction  and  inspection  of  foundations,  stone,  cement,  brick 
work,  iron  and  steel  work,  carpentry  and  mill  work,  roof  trusses, 
roof  coverings,  cage  construction  and  veneer  work  for  high  build- 
ings, preservation  of  iron  work,  fire  proofing,  plastering,  inspection 
of  gas  fitting,  electric  wiring,  systems  of  heating,  ventilating,  etc. 
For  seniors  and  graduates.  20  M.  H. 

10.  Applied  Mathematics.  A  special  course  for  those  making 
mathematics  their  major  and  those  who  desire  a  study  of  its  appli- 
cations to  mathematical  instruments  and  appliances  and  to  the 
methods  of  analysis.  An  application  of  the  calculus  to  mechanics, 
physics,  and  exact  measurements.  Prerequisite,  integral  calculus. 
One-half  course;   may  accompany  course  11.  20  M.  H. 

11.  Method  of  Least  Squares.  Errors  of  observations;  princi- 
ples of  probability,  weights  of  observations,  principle  ctf  least 
squares,  probable  errors  of  observations,  corrections  of  observations, 
normal  equations,  empirical  formulae.  For  seniors  and  graduates. 
Prerequisites,  physics  and  calculus.  20  M.  H. 

12.  Differential  Equations.  Study  of  the  differential  equation 
of  the  first  order  and  first  degree,  first  order  and  higher  degrees, 
including  special  applications  to  mechanical  and  physical  prob- 
lems.      Prerequisite,  calculus.     Half  course  or  full  course. 

20  M.  1 

MINING  ENGINEERING 

Professor  Payne 

1.  Mine  Surveying.  Topography;  mine  location  and  exploita- 
tion; outcrop  surveys.       Full  course.  Spring,  10:30;  16  M.  H. 

2.  Mine  Surveying.  Mine  location  and  exploitation,  continued; 
location   and   construction   of   surface   and    underground    railways; 
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drainage;  trackwork;   reports  on  mineral  properties.       Full  course. 

Fall,  10:30;   16  M.  H. 

3.  Shaft  Sinking,  Excavation,  and  Tunneling.  Breaking 
ground;  shaft  and  slope  sinking:  boring  and  drilling;  excavating 
and  handling  materials;  tunneling;  working  out  deposits;  timbering 
and  supporting  excavations;  rock  drilling;  construction  of  dams; 
blasting   and  explosives.        Three-fifths   course. 

Fall,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  9:30;   16  M.  H. 

4.  Mining  Machinery  and  Haulage  Systems.  Steam,  air,  elec- 
tric and  gasoline  locomotives;  air  compressors;  pneumatic  tools; 
hoisting  engines;  ventilating  fans;  mine  cars;  coal  cutting  and 
punching  machinery;  haulage  and  conveying  systems;  repair  shops; 
transmission;  signalling;  pumping.       Three-fifths  course. 

Winter,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  9:30;   16  M.  H. 

5.  Mine  Design.  Layout  of  mines;  ventilation;  design  and 
construction  of  tipples  and  other  mine  structures.  Two-fifths 
course.  Fall,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  9:30;  16  M.  H. 

6.  Mine  Design.  Design  and  construction  of  coke  ovens,  coal 
washing  plants,  water  supply  for  mining  and  coke  plants,  plans  arid 
specifications.        Two-fifths  course. 

Winter,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  9:30;   16  M.  H. 

7.  Mine  Drawing  and  Design.  Drafting  room  practice  and  de- 
sign,  accompanying   Course    5.        Two-fifths  course. 

Fall,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1:30;   25   M.  H. 

8.  Mine  Drawing  and  Design.  Same,  including  map  and  title 
lettering,   accompanying   Course    6.        Three-fifths  course. 

Winter,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday,  1:30;  25  M.  H. 

9.  Mine  Drawing  and  Design.  Accompanying  Thesis  work. 
Two-fifths  course.         Spring,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1:30;  25  M.  H. 

10.  Mine  Operation.  Preparation  of  coal;  properties  of  gases* 
use  of  safety  lamps;  principles  of  coking;  mine  fires;  organization 
and  handling  of  men;  mine  administration  and  accounting;  distribu- 
tion of  cars  and  sale  of  product,  referring  especially  to  coal  mining. 
Two-fifths  course.       Spring,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11:30;  16  M.  H. 

11.  Metallurgy.  Uses  of  fuels;  metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel; 
reduction  of  ores,  etc.       Three-fifths  course. 

Spring,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  9:30;   16  M.  H. 
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12.  Clays,  Limestones,  and  Cement.  Methods  of  mining; 
properties  of  the  raw  materials  and  their  manufacture  into  the 
finished  product;  boiler  scale;  feed  water  difficulties,  etc.  Two- 
fifths  course.  Spring,   Tuesday  and  Thursday,  9:30;    16  M.  H. 

Note: — The  detailed  application  of  electricity  not  covered  in  the 
above  courses  is  fully  considered  in  Dynamos  and  Motors,  Physics 
17,  Power  Plant  Design  43,  and  Electrical  Engineering  65. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF   AGRICUL 

TURE 


THE  FACULTY 

DANIEL  BOARDMAN  PURINTON,  LL.D.,  President 

THOMAS  CLARK  ATKESON,  Ph.D.,    Dean  and   Professor  of  Agricul- 
ture 

DANIEL  WEBSTER  WORKING,  A.M.,  Superintendent  of  Agricultural 
Extension  Work 

ARETAS  WILBUR  NOLAN,  A.B.,   Assistant  Professor  of  Horticulture, 
Forestry,  and  Entomology 

WALTON  KIRK  BRAINERD,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Dairying 

FREDERICK  RANDOM  WHIPPLE,  M.D.V.,    Instructor  in  Veterinary 
Science 


ALEXANDER  REID  WHITEHILL,   Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

SAMUEL  B.  BROWN,  Professor  of  Geology 

BERT  HOLMES  HITE,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry 

ROBERT  ALLEN  ARMSTRONG,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

THOMAS  EDWARD  HODGES,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Physics 

CHARLES  HENRY  PATTERSON,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric 

JOHN  LEWIS  SHELDON,  Pn.D.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Bacteriology 

ALBERT   MOORE  REESE,   Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology 

HORACE  ATWOOD,  M.S.Age.,  Instructor  in  Poultry  Industry 

RUFUS  WEST,  Assistant  in  Metal  Working 

THOMAS   HOWARD  CATHER,   Foreman  of  Machine  Shop 

JOHN  B.  GRUMBEIN,  Foreman  of  Wood  Shop 
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AIM  AND  SCOPE 

This  College  offers  to  students  a  training  designed  to  fit  them 
for  the  practice  of  agriculture,  while  opportunity  for  general  culture 
is  also  afforded.  Its  object  is  the  training  of  students  to  te  not 
only  progressive  farmers,  but  good  citizens  and  successful  business 
men  as  well. 

The  technical  portion  of  the  courses  offered  in  this  College  con- 
stitutes about  one-half  of  the  entire  work  of  the  student.  In 
studying  these  technical  subjects,  the  aim  is  to  make  plain  the 
principles  of  agricultural  science,  and  to  give  such  practical  instruc- 
tion as  conditions  and  facilities  will  permit. 


EQUIPMENT 


The  laboratories  and  apparatus  of  the  scientific  departments  of 
the  University,  and  the  libraries  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  University  are  at  the  command  of  the  students  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  The  farm  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  together  with  its  gardens,  experiment  plats,  laboratories, 
and  collections,  are  available  for  students  desiring  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  practical  and  scientific  methods  of  conducting 
agricultural  operations,  and  to  investigate  scientific  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  progress  and  development  of  agriculture. 

The  farm  is  equipped  with  barns,  stables,  and  other  buildings, 
and  presents  a  variety  of  soils  and  conditions  existing  upon  many  of 
the  farms  of  the  state.  Upon  this  farm  are  kept  different  varie- 
ties of  farm  animals  and  the  most  improved  agricultural  imple- 
ments. Facilities  are  provided  for  studying  the  most  economical 
methods  of  handling  live  stock  and  their  products,  including  poultry. 

The  dairy  equipment  consists  of  one  "National"  power  separa- 
tor, several  small  hand  separators  of  different  makes,  one  power 
and  one  hand  churn,  one  200  gallon  tempering  vat,  one  75  gallon 
vat,  one  power  and  one  hand  butter  worker,  apparatus  for  the 
Babcock  test,  preservative  tests,  the  acid  test,  and  a  complete  equip- 
ment for  making  ice  cream.  This  equipment  occupies  one-half 
of  the  basement  of  Martin  Hall. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 


DEGREE   COURSE 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture 

Entrance  Requirements.  Students  will  be  admitted  to  the 
freshman  class  in  this  course  on  completion  of  twelve  and  one-half 
units,  of  which  two  units  in  English,  one  in  mathematics,  one  in 
history,  one  in  chemistry,  one  in  physics,  and  one-half  in  botany 
are  prescribed,  and  the  remaining  six  elective. 

College  Requirements.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Agriculture  will  be  conferred  upon  any  student  who  satisfies  the 
above  entrance  requirements  and  satisfactorily  completes  forty-two 
college  courses,  of  which  four  in  agriculture,  two  in  animal  hus- 
bandry, one  in  dairying,  three  in  horticulture,  two  in  veterinary 
science,  one  in  agricultural  chemistry,  and  one  in  agricultural  phy- 
sics are  prescribed. 

At  least  six  additional  courses  must  be  elected  from  the  techni- 
cal courses  announced  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  re- 
maining twenty-two  may  be  elected  from  the  courses  given  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture  or  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The 
dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  will  act  as  the  student's  class 
officer  and  adviser,  and  will  have  authority  to  require  such  elective 
courses  as  he  may  consider  necessary  or  advisable. 

DIPLOMA  COURSE 


This  course  consists  of  thirty  courses,  all  of  which  are  pre- 
scribed, as  named  in  the  distribution  of  work  given  below.  A 
diploma  of  graduation  will  be  granted  in  completion  of  this  course. 
Students  who  complete  this  course  will  be  admitted  to  the  fresh- 
man class  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  WORK  IN  THE  DIPLOMA  COURSE 

First  Year 

Hour            Fall  Winter  Spring 

8:30  History    1  History   2  History    3 

9:30  English   1  English   2  English  3 

10:30  Botany  1  Botany   2  Entomology 

11:30  Home    Dairying 
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Second  Year 

8:30 

Horticulture    1 

Horticulture   2 

Horticulture    3 

9:30 

Chemistry   1 

Chemistry  2 

Chemistry  3 

10:30 

English    4 

English  5 

English  6 

11:30 

Animal  Hus.   1 
Third  Year 

8:30 

Physics  1 

Animal  Hus.  3 

Animal    Hus.    4 

9:30 

Agriculture  1 

Agriculture    2 

Agriculture    3 

10:30 

Mathematics   1 

Mathematics    2 

Mathematics  3 

11:30 

English    7 

CERTIFICATE   COURSE 

No  entrance  requirements  are  made  for  this  course.  A  certifi- 
cate, indicating  the  work  done,  will  be  granted  on  completion  of 
this  course,  which  may  be  accomplished  in  one  school  year,  or  in 
any  three  quarters  of  twelve  weeks  each.  This  course  consists  of 
twelve  full  courses,  at  least  ten  of  which  shall  be  elected  from  the 
technical  courses  announced  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  The 
other  two  courses  may  be  elected  from  those  given  in  the  Prepara- 
tory School  or  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  subject  to  the  ad- 
vice of  the  dean  of  this  College. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  young  and  middle  aged  men 
who  are  engaged  in  farming,  or  who  expect  to  become  farmers,  an 
opportunity  to  learn  something  of  the  principles  and  sciences  in- 
volved in  their  occupation. 


SHORT    COURSES 

Agriculture.  This  course  covers  a  period  of  twelve  weeks  dur- 
ing the  winter  term,  and  is  designed  to  give  students,  in  the  brief- 
est time  possible,  some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  agriculture, 
horticulture,  soils,  farm  crops,  fertilization,  and  the  principles  of 
breeding,  caring  for  and   feeding  animals. 

Animal  Husbandry.  This  is  a  winter  quarter  course  in  veterin- 
ary science,  stock  breeding,  stock  feeding,  and  a  general  survey  of 
the  subject  of  animal  husbandry.  The  purpose  is  not  to  make  vet- 
erinary surgeons,  but  to  enable  students  to  diagnose  properly  the 
principal  diseases  among  farm  animals;  to  treat  common  accidents; 
to  use  preventive  measures,  and  to  understand  the  principles  of 
breeding  and  feeding  domestic  animals. 

Horticulture.  This  is  work  which  may  be  taken  in  the  winter 
quarter,  and  consists  of  studies  in  principles  of  fruit  culture  and  po- 
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mologr.  Instruction  in  botany  and  entomology  should  be  taken 
parallel  with  these  subjects. 

Poultry  Industry.  This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  who  expect  to  engage  in  the  poultry  industry.  Practice  will 
;>e  given  in  the  operation  of  different  makes  of  incubators  and 
brooders;  feeding  for  egg  production;  fattening  fowls  for  market; 
caponizing;  judging,  and  mating.  The  lectures  will  cover  the  ori- 
gin, classification,  and  characteristics  of  domestic  fowls,  breeding, 
feeding,  management,   and  the  construction  of  poultry  buildings. 

Dairying.  Instruction  will  be  given  both  by  lectures  and  dem- 
onstrations, and  each  student  wTill  have  an  opportunity  to  become 
expert  in  the  practical  operations  of  dairying.  Among  the  subjects 
which  will  be  discussed  will  be  the  use  of  the  Babcock  test,  the 
ripening  of  cream,  separating,  churning,  salting,  working,  and  pack- 
ing butter;  the  care  of  milk;  the  selection  and  care  of  dairy  cows, 
feeds,   and  feeding;    the  construction  and  care  of  stables,   etc. 

SPECIAL  WINTER  COURSE 

The  instruction  in  this  course  begins  January  6,  19  08,  and  con- 
tinues for  four  weeks.  The  work  is  intended  primarily  for  those 
who  desire  some  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  latest 
methods  of  agriculture,  and  whose  time  for  study  is  limited.  The 
instruction,  which  is  of  a  very  practical  nature,  is  given  by  the 
professors  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  eminent  specialists 
from  elsewhere.  Students  are  given  ample  opportunity  to  test  in 
the  laboratory  many  of  the  theories  discussed  in  class,  thereby 
acquiring  a  thorough  mastery  of  them. 

Methods  of  conducting  farmers'  institutes  and  the  subject  mat- 
ter that  should  be  presented  at  them  receive  careful  attention. 
Institute  instructors  will  be  especially  interested  in  this  feature  of 
the  work. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  WORK 

Professor   Working,    Superintendent 

In  the  development  of  their  purpose  to  >nake  the  work  of  the 
University  increasingly  useful  to  the  people  of  the  State,  the 
f.uthorities  have  established  an  Agricultural  Extension  Department. 
This  department  will  carry  the  work  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
to  the  farmers  and  young  people  of  the  State  by  means  of  exten- 
sion schools  in  suitable  centers,  by  lectures  at  institutes  and  else- 
where, by  correspondence  instruction,  and  by  organizing  reading- 
courses  and  promoting  reading  classes  wherever  possible. 
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The  department  will  be  at  the  service  of  school  officers  and 
teachers  who  desire  to  introduce  the  teaching  of  agriculture  into 
elementary  and  high  schools.  It  invites  correspondence  from 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  movement  to  make  the  schools, 
especially  those  of  the  rural  districts,  more  directly  helpful  to  the 
people  on  the  farms  by  giving  them  a  deeper  and  more  sympathetic 
insight  into  the  vital  problems  of  plant  and  animal  life,  and  the 
processes  by  which  plants  and  animals  can  be  made  to  contribute 
more  helpfully  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Only  the  technical  courses  are  described  here.  For  the  other 
courses  which  may  be  elected  by  students  in  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, see  the  courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

AGRICULTURE 

Professor   Atkeson 

1.  Soils  and  Farm  Crops.  First  principles  of  agriculture; 
origin,  cultivation,  drainage,  and  classification  of  soils;  indications 
of  fertility;  production  and  handling  of  farm  crops;  preparation  of 
land  for  the  seed  and  subsequent  care  of  the  plant.  Lectures  and 
recitations.  Fall,  9:30;  8  M. 

2.  Fertilizers  and  Manures.  Farm  yard  manures;  humus  and 
vegetable  molds;  composts;  modes  of  applying  manures;  mainten- 
ance of  meadows  and  pastures  by  manuring;  chemical  fertilizers;  a 
general  discussion  of  the  methods  of  extensive  and  intensive  farm- 
ing.       Lectures  and   recitations.  Winter,   9:30;    8   M. 

3.  Agricultural  Science.  Relation  of  soil  and  air  to  plants; 
the  atmosphere  as  a  source  of  plant  food;  relations  of  water  to  the 
soil;  movements  of  water  in  the  soil;  irrigation;  drainage;  soils  as 
chemical  agents;  rotation  of  crops;  how  plants  grow  and  feed.  Lec- 
tures and  recitations.  Fall,   11:30;    8  M. 

4.  Rural  Economics.  Farming  as  a  business;  method  of  keep- 
ing farm  accounts;  a  brief  study  of  the  laws  that  directly  concern 
the  farmer;  how  the  farmer  is  affected  by  industrial  and  social  con- 
ditions; the  mutual  relations  of  agriculture  and  other  industries; 
value  and  prices  of  land  and  agricultural  products;  land  tenure; 
co-operation;  a  careful  study  of  all  questions  affecting  agriculture. 
Lectures  and  recitations.  Spring,  9:30;  8  M. 
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5.  History  of  Agriculture.  A  general  history  of  agriculture, 
beginning  with  ancient  times  and  tracing  the  history  of  agriculture, 
agricultural  methods,  and  the  development  of  trade  and  commerce 
through  all  ages  to  the  present;  a  special  study  of  the  present  prac- 
tices and  methods  of  competing  with  foreign  countries.  Lectures 
and  recitations.  Spring,  10:30;  8  M. 

7.  Forage  Crops.  How  to  cultivate,  harvest,  store,  and  use 
forage  crops;  silos  and  silage;  soiling,  folding,  and  pasturing.  Lec- 
tures and  recitations.  Fall,   10:30;    8  M. 

8.  Cereal  Crops.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the  history,  char- 
acteristics, and  cultivation  of  the  grain-producing  plants,  as  related 
to  American  and  West  Virginia  conditions.  Lectures  and  recita- 
tions. Winter,  10:30,  8  M. 

9.  Farm  Equipment.  Selecting,  planting,  and  equipping 
farms;  planning  and  erecting  farm  buildings  and  fences;  building 
roads;  farm  vehicles  and  machinery;  farm  implements  and  the  ap- 
plication of  different  kinds  of  power  for  farm  purposes.  Lectures 
and  recitations.       Half-course.  Fall,   8:30;    8  M. 

10.  West  Virginia  Agriculture.  Agricultural,  horticultural, 
dairy,  and  live  stock  possibilities  of  West  Virginia;  local  conditions 
throughout  the  state  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  their 
adaptation  to  special  agricultural  purposes.  Class  discussions  and 
required  papers  on  assigned  subjects;  reference  reading;  lectures. 
Half-course.  Fall,   8:30;    8  M. 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

Professor  Atkeson  and  Mr.  Braineed 

1.  History  and  Characteristics  of  Breeds.  This  course  deals 
with  the  improved  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine.  A 
study  of  the  origin,  development,  distribution  and  characteristics  of 
each  breed  will  be  made.       Winter,   11:30;   Mr.   Braineed,   22  M. 

2.  Principles  of  Breeding.  What  is  meant  by  breeding;  how 
to  attain  the  ideal;  heredity;  atavism,  variation,  selection,  correla- 
tion, in-and-in  breeding,  cross  breeding  and  grading;  influence  of 
climate  and  environment  upon  habits  and  development.  Lectures 
and  recitations.  Spring,   11:30;   Professor  Atkeson,   8   M. 

3.  Feed's  and  Feeding.  Laws  of  animal  nutrition;  composition 
and  digestibility  of  feeding  stuffs;  feeding  farm  animals;  feeding 
for  milk,  muscle,  and  fat;   sources  of  food,   how  the  animals  use 
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food;  preparation  of  food;   influence  of  food  on  animal  form;   study 
of  rations  and   feeding  standards.     Lectures   and   recitations. 

Winter,   8:30;   Professor  Atkesox,   8  M. 

4.  Live  Stock  Management.  Care  of  domestic  animals  in  barn 
and  field;  the  management  of  flocks  and  herds;  the  care  of  work 
animals  and  driving  horses.     Lectures  and  recitations. 

Spring,    8:30;    Mr.    Beaixerd,    22    M. 

5.  Stock  Judging  and  Pedigree.  This  course  will  consist  of  a 
study  of  standards  and  practice  in  judging  by  score  cards  and  the 
tracing  and  writing  of  pedigrees.  The  University  stock  and  that  of 
near-by  stock  men  will  be  used  in  judging. 

Fall,   hour  to   be   arranged;    Mr.    Beaixerd,    2  2    M. 

6.  Beef,  Pork,  Mutton,  and  Wool  Production.  A  systematic 
study  of  the  most  successful  and  economical  methods  of  producing 
cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  for  the  market;  production  of  baby  beef; 
winter  lambs;  wool  production;  finishing  pigs  of  lard  and  bacon 
types   for   market.      Prerequisite,   Animal   Husbandry   3. 

Spring,    8:30;    Professor   Atkesox,    8    M. 


BOTAXY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY 

Professor   Sheldon 

See  announcements  under  Departments  of  Instruction  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and    Sciences. 

DAIRYING 

Mr.  Bratxerd 

1.  Home  Dairying.  This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  care 
of  milk,  separators  and  separation,  ripening  of  cream,  including 
starters  and  the  acid  test,  churns  and  churning,  working,  salting, 
printing,  and  packing  butter,  Eabcock  test  for  butter  fat,  and  care 
of  dairy  machinery.  Enough  laboratory  work  will  be  given  to  make 
each  student  proficient  in  each  of  the  above  operations. 

Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring,  1:30;   22  M. 

2.  Testing  Dairy  Products.  This  course  includes  a  study  of 
the  composition  of  milk,  tests  for  butter  fat,  tests  for  preservatives 
in  milk,  application  of  lactometer,  calculating  butter  and  cheese 
yields,   and  butter  analysis.        Winter,  hour  to  be  arranged;    2  2  M. 

3.  Dairy  Bacteriology.  This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  bac- 
teria as  they  affect  the  dairyman,  including  contamination  of  milk, 
fermentation  in  milk,  disease  germs  transmissible  to  man  through 
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milk,    and    preservation    of    milk    for   commercial    purposes.      Half- 
course.  Spring,  hour  to  be  arranged;   22  M. 

4.  Dairy  Refrigeration.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the 
student  a  working  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  and  preparation 
of  milk  and  water  ices.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the  principles  and 
operation  of  freezing  machines,  freezing  mixtures,  "fillers,"  flavors 
and  flavoring,  and  the  preservation  of  frozen  mixtures. 

Spring,  hour  to  be  arranged:    2  2   M. 

5.  The  Dairy  Breeds.  This  course  deals  with  the  history  and 
characteristics  of  the  dairy  breeds.  A  study  of  each  of  the  im- 
proved breeds  is  taken  up  with  special  reference  to  families  and 
individuals  in  America.  The  requirements  for  advanced  registry 
are  studied,  and  the  methods  of  making  test  for  official  records. 
This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  students  who 
wish  to  make  dairying  a  specialty,  and  is  given  only  to  students 
who  have  attained  the  grade  of  sophomore. 

Fall,  hour  to  be  arranged;    22   M. 

6.  Dairy  Manufacturing.  This  course  deals  with  the  composi- 
tion of  milk  as  affected  by  external  influences,  and  the  principles 
and  practices  observed  in  the  manufacture  of  milk  products. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Given  only  to  students  who  have 
obtained  the  grade  of  sophomore. 

Winter,   hour   to   be   arranged;    22    M. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

Assistant  Professor  Nolan 

1.  General  Entomology.  Lectures  and  recitations  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  orders,  sub-orders,  and  more  important 
families  of  insects;  habits  and  habitat  of  representative  species. 
Half-course.  Spring,    10:30;    25    M. 

2.  Morphology  of  Insects.  Laboratory  and  field  study  of  life 
history,  anatomy,  habits,  and  life  relations  of  insects  and  their 
allies.        Half-course.  Spring,   10:30;    25   M. 

This  course  is  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  course  1. 

3.  Nature-study.  Literature,  material,  and  methods  of  nature- 
study,  with  special  reference  to  insects.  Lectures,  reference  read- 
ing and  field  work.  This  course  is  of  practical  value  to  public 
school  teachers.  Fall,   10:30;    25    M. 

4.  Economic  Entomology.  Discussion  of  the  more  important 
insect  pests,  and  of  methods  of  controlling  them.     Economic  prob- 
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lems  connected  with,  applied  entomology  discussed,  reported  upon, 
and  field    observations   made.  Winter,    10:30;    25   M. 

FORESTRY 

Assistant  Professor  Nolan 

1.  Forest  Botany.  Systematic  and  biologic  study  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  special  attention  given  to  the  species  of  economic  im- 
portance. By  means  of  lectures,  texts,  and  laboratory  work  the 
student  is  taught  the  morphological  and  silvical  characteristics 
of  trees.     Half-course.  Fall,   11:30;    25  M. 

2.  Elements  of  Silviculture.  A  practical  study  of  factors  gov- 
erning forest  growth  and  distribution;  markings  for  cuttings; 
forest  seeding  and  planting;  methods  of  thinning  and  cutting.  The 
class  has  constant  practice  in  identifying  trees  and  shrubs  by 
external  features.        Half-course.  Fall,   11:30;    25   M. 

3.  Forestry  Economics.  Relation  of  the  state  to  natural  re- 
sources; the  forest  as  a  resource;  as  a  condition;  factors  of  forest 
production  and  business  aspects;  natural  history  of  forests; 
principles  and  methods  of  forest  policies;  forest  policies  of  foreign 
nations;  forest  conditions  of  the  United  States;  the  forestry  move- 
ment; forest  regulation  and  administration.  Lectures  and  text- 
books.     Half-course.  Winter,    11:30;    2  5    M. 

4.  Forest  Technology.  The  histology  of  wood-tissues,  lead- 
ing to  the  identification  of  the  economic  woods  of  the  state,  and  the 
more  important  exotic  species.  Structural,  physical,  mechanical, 
and  chemical  properties  of  wood,  and  the  influences  determining  the 
same;  diseases  and  faults;  uses  to  which  woods  are  best  suited. 
Laboratory  work,  mill  inspection,  and  class  demonstrations.  This 
course  is  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  course  3.     Half-course. 

Winter,  11:30;  25  M. 

5.  Forest  Management.  The  economic  principles  underlying 
the  management  of  forest  property  by  national,  state,  individual, 
and  corporate  owners.  Methods  of  studying  the  growth  and  yields 
of  forests.  The  regulation  of  forests  to  sustain  their  produc- 
tiveness.       Lectures    and    texts.      Half-course. 

Spring,  11:30;   25  M. 

6.  Forest  Mensuration  and  Survey.  The  course  embraces  tim- 
ber cruising  and  estimating,  and  lumber  inspection;  methods  of 
estimating  standing  timber;  topographic  surveys  of  small  areas, 
and    forest    maps;    methods   of    determining    contents   of   logs,   the 
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use  of  the  American  log  rules;  stem  analysis,  and  estimation  of 
rate  of  tree  growth.  During  the  term  the  student  is  required  to 
complete  an  investigation  of  the  growth  and  yield  of  some  one 
species,  and  to  prepare  a  forest  map  of  an  assigned  tract.  Thia 
course  is  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  course  5.     Half-course. 

Spring,   11:30;    25   M. 

HORTICULTURE 

Assistant  Professor  Nolan 

1.  Plant  Propogation.  A  foundation  course  for  subsequent 
work  in  pomology.  A  study  of  germination  of  seeds  and  spores; 
multiplication  by  cuttings,  layers,  stolons,  buds,  grafts,  seed  forma- 
tion, natural  and  hand  pollination;  special  methods  of  propogation 
for  each  kind  of  plant;  early  care  of  bush  and  fruit  trees.  It  is 
advised  that  Botany  1  be  taken  before,  or  contemporaneously  with 
this  course.       Lectures,  text-book,  and  laboratory  and  field  work. 

Fall,   8:30;    25  M. 

2.  Fruit  Growing.  Classification  of  fruits,  and  the  geography 
of  fruit  growing;  choice  of  location;  meteorological  and  market 
conditions;  wind-breaks;  frosts  and  freezes;  tillage  in  general; 
cover  crops;  fertilizing  orchards;  laying  out  of  orchards;  setting 
the  trees;  secondary  care;  diseases,  insects  and  spraying;  harvest- 
ing and  marketing;  storing;  the  renovation  of  old  orchards.  Lectures 
and  texts.      Half-course.  Winter,   8:30;    25   M. 

3.  Practical  Pomology.  The  study  and  practice  of  care  of 
orchards;  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  different  types  of  fruit; 
preparation  and  application  of  the  different  spray  mixtures;  methods 
of  combatting  insect  enemies  and  fungous  diseases;  study  of  green- 
house construction  and  methods;  observation  work,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  tables  to  show  natural  determinants  of  fruit  growing.  Reci- 
tation, laboratory,  and  field  work.  This  course  is  to  be  taken  in 
connection  with  course  2.     Half-course.  Winter,  8:30;   25  M. 

4.  Vegetable  Gardening.  A  study  of  the  general  principles  of 
vegetable  growing,  accompanied  by  garden  practice  in  the  actual 
growing  of  the  plants.  Consideration  of  the  following  topics: 
lay-out  of  the  vegetable  garden;  the  use  of  glass  in  hot-beds,  cold 
frames,  and  forcing  hills;  the  soil,  its  treatment  and  fertilization; 
tools  in  vegetable  gardening;  seeds  and  seeding;  irrigation,  double- 
cropping,  transplanting,  weeds,  insects,  and  fungi;  packing,  storing, 
and  marketing  vegetables;   classification  of  vegetable  crops;   choice 
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• 
of  varieties,  and  the  cultural  requirements;  methods  of  home,  school, 
and  truck  gardening.      Lectures,   text-books,   and  field   work. 

Spring,  8:30;    25  M. 

5.  Landscape  Gardening.  Ornamental  and  landscape  garden- 
ing with  special  reference  to  the  beautifying  of  home  and  school 
grounds;  suggestions  for  arrangement  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers; 
location  and  construction  of  walks  and  drives;  practical  problems 
in  designing  and  planning  grounds;  making  the  landscape  picture; 
seasonal  studies  of  ornamental  plants.  Lectures,  texts,  and  field 
work.  Spring,  hour  to  be  arranged;  25  M. 

VETERINARY  SCIENCE 

Dr.    Whipple 

Note — Students  who  complete  the  first  year's  work  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  are  qualified  to  enter  the  junior  class  in  any 
veterinary  college  in  America. 

At  its  meeting  in  February,  1908,  the  Board  of  Regents  de- 
cided to  increase  the  number  of  veterinary  instructors  and  to  es- 
tablish a  fully  equipped  Veterinary  Department  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  A  Veterinary  Degree  will  be  conferred  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  this  course. 

A  circular  announcing  the  course  will  be  issued  early  in  the 
summer.  It  will  contain  detailed  information  and  will  be  sent 
to   all  persons  who  request  it. 

1.  Anatomy.  In  this  course  anatomy  is  fully  explained  in  its 
relation  to  medicine  and  surgery,  and  is  taught  in  a  most  practical 
manner.  This  includes  lectures,  quizzes,  dissections,  and  practical 
demonstrations  on  the  living  subject.  Dissecting  material  is  fur- 
nished by  the  University  free  of  charge.  Text-book,  Strangeway's 
Anatomy.  Fall,    11:30;    25   M. 

2.  Anatomy.     Continuation  of  Course  1.     Winter,  11:30;  25  M. 

3.  Histology.  This  course  includes  text-book  work  and  micro- 
scopic study  of  the  various  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body.  Speci- 
mens are  prepared  by  the  student  that  he  may  become  familiar  with 
the    use    of   the   microscope.      Half-course.  Fall,    9:30;    25    M. 

4.  Physiology.  This  subject  is  taught  by  charts,  blackboard 
diagrams,  lectures,  quizzes,  and  frequent  examinations.  Thus  the 
student  becomes  acquainted  with  the  normal  workings  of  the  body. 
Text-book,   Brubaker.      Half-course.  Fall,   9:30;    25    M. 
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5.  Materia  Medica.  This  branch  is  taught  by  lectures  and 
practical  demonstrations  upon  the  living  animal.  It  includes  the 
physiological  action  of  drugs,  doses,  and  preparations  used  in  the 
cure  of  diseases.     Text-book,  Finley  Dun.  Fall,  10:30;   25  M. 

C.     Materia  Medica.        Continuation  of  Course   5. 

Winter,  10:30;   25  M. 

7.  Principles  and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

This  branch  is  taught  in  a  practical  manner  by  lectures,  quizzes,  etc. 
A  free  clinic  is  conducted  by  the  students  under  the  direction  of  the 
instructor.  Here  the  student  will  meet  all  the  common  diseases  ot 
domestic  animals.  Text-book,  Friedberger  and  Frohner,  Vols.  I 
and    II;    surgery,    Liautardi-W.    L.   Williams. 

Winter,   9:30;    25   M. 

8.  Course  for  Farmers.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give 
farmers  and  stock  men  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  treatment 
of  the  common,  every-day  diseases  upon  the  farm.  In  this  course 
the  following  subjects  are  considered:  the  care  of  sick  animals; 
wounds  and  their  treatment;  the  common  drugs  used  on  the  farm. 
Text-book,  Law's  Veterinary  Adviser. 

Winter,   hours  to   be   arranged;    2  5    M. 

AGRICULTURAL   CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Hite 

Agricultural  Chemistry.  A  course  of  lectures  discussing  as  far 
as  possible  the  more  instructive  and  important  applications  of  chem- 
istry to  agriculture,  but  having  to  do  primarily  with  the  mainten- 
ance of  soil  fertility.     Prerequisites,  Chemistry  1-6. 

Spring,   10:30;    A. 

AGRICULTURAL  PHYSICS 

Professor    Hodges 

15.  Agricultural  Physics.  Mechanical  analysis  of  soils;  design- 
ing and  construction  of  farm  buildings — economy  in  form  and  mate- 
rial; ventilation  and  regulation  of  temperature;  draft  of  farm 
machinery;  farm  motors  and  road  construction.  Open  to  all  college 
students.  Prerequisite,  Physics  1,  or  equivalent  work  elsewhere. 
King's  Agricultural  Physics.  Spring,  8:30;   11  S. 

MECHANIC  ARTS 

Mr.    West,    Mr.    Gather,    and    Mr.    Grumbein 

1.     Woodworking.     Instruction  in  carpentry,  joinery,  and  other 
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bench  work;  exercises  with  the  fundamental  tools  in  soft  and  hard 
woods,  and  in  matching,  molding,  joining,  and  making  typical  framed 
work;  models  of  doors,  gates,  bridges,  etc.  Nine  hours  per  week, 
or  3-5  course. 

Fall,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  1:30;  or  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  1:30  and  Saturday,  8:00.  Mr.  Grumbein,  21  E. 

2.  Forging.  Exercises  in  drawing  out  and  sizing,  forming  and 
welding,  jointing  and  fitting  iron;  steel  forging,  tempering,  anneal- 
ing; determining  quality  of  iron  and  steel  and  strength  of  welded 
joints;  exercises  in  making  and  dressing  typical  farm  tools.  Nine 
hours  a  week,  or  3-5  course. 

Winter,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  1:00;  Mr.  West,  7  E. 

3.  Machine  Shop.  Iron  work  at  the  bench,  chipping,  filing, 
fitting,  scraping,  polishing;  hand  work  with  machine  tools;  drill- 
ing, tapping;  brazing,  tinning,  soldering,  laying  out,  cutting,  and 
forming  sheet  metal.     Nine  hours  per  week,  or  3-5  course. 

Spring,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  1:00;  Mr.  Cathee, 
11  E. 


THE    COLLEGE  OF   LAW 


THE  FACULTY 

DANIEL  BOARDMAN  PURINTON,  LL.  D.,  President 

CHARLES  E.  HOGG,  LL.  D.,  Dean,    Professor    of   Constitutional   and 
International  Law 

ST.  GEORGE  TUCKER  BROOKE,  LL.  D.,    Professor  of  Common   and 
Statute  Law 

WILLIAM  P.  WILLEY,  A.  M.,    Professor  of  Equity,  Jurisprudence,  and 
Commercial  Law 


EQUIPMENT 


The  College  of  Law  occupies  a  portion  of  the  second  floor  of 
Woodburn  Hall.  There  are  three  commodious  lecture  rooms,  a 
reading  room,  and  a  library,  to  which  students  have  free  access. 
The  library  now  contains  about  thirty-two  hundred  volumes  of 
well  selected  books.  It  contains  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
Reports,  also  the  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  (Common  Law  and  Equity),  Florida,  Illinois,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia  Reports;  the  American  Decisions,  American  Reports, 
Corporation  Reports  Annotated,  Lawyers'  Reports  Annotated,  and 
also  a  large  number  of  text-books.  It  is  in  charge  of  a  competent 
librarian,  and  is  open  to  the  students  of  the  University  from  8:00 
a.  m.  until  5:00  p.  m.  In  addition  to  this  the  dean  of  the  College 
of  Law  has  placed  his  own  library,  containing  about  twenty-two 
hundred  volumes,  in  his  lecture  room,  to  which  the  students  have 
free  access.  This  library  contains  a  large  number  of  text-books, 
digests,  encyclopedias,  and  reports. 

COURSES  OFFERED  IN  THE  COLLEGE 

OF  LAW 

1.  A  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

2.  A  course  leading  to  a  diploma  of  graduation  in  law. 

3.  A  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws. 
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ADMISSION 

1.  Students  upon  registering  in  the  College  of  Law  shall  de- 
clare their  intention  (a)  to  become  candidates  for  the  diploma,  or 
(b)  for  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  or  (c)  to  take  a  special  course  in  prep- 
aration for  the  examination  for  admission  to  the  bar. 

2.  To  enter  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws,  the  requirements  are  the  same  as  the  requiremnts  to  enter 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

3.  To  enter  the  course  leading  to  a  diploma  of  graduation  in 
law,  the  requirements  are  any  ten  of  the  fifteen  preparatory  units 
which  may  be  offered  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  provided  that  at  least  two  of  the  units  offered  shall  be  in 
English. 

4.  For  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws, 
see  below. 

5.  To  enter  upon  a  special  course  in  preparation  for  the  ex* 
amination  for  admission  to  the  bar,  no  requirements  are  imposed 
other  than  those  stated  in  the  following  regulations: 

REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  SPECIAL 

STUDENTS 

1.  Students  who  enroll  for  the  special  course  referred  to  above 
must  be  at  least  nineteen  years  of  age. 

2.  Special  students  will  be  required  to  follow  and  complete  the 
courses  selected  by  them  with  the  same  diligence  and  thoroughness 
as  regular  students. 

3.  Special  students  may  take  the  regular  course  examinations 
and  receive,  for  the  courses  passed,  credit  for  the  bar  examination, 
but  no  credit  shall  be  given  for  such  courses  toward  a  degree. 

4.  Any  special  student  who  completes  the  whole  law  course  will 
receive  a  certificate  of  that  fact  signed  by  the  law  faculty,  and  any 
special  students  who  request  it  will  receive  from  the  law  faculty 
a  certificate  showing  the  time  he  has  spent  in  the  College  of  Law 
and  the  subjects  completed. 

5.  When  students  register  as  special  students  for  the  bar  ex- 
amination, they  will  not  be  permitted  to  change  to  the  regular 
courses,  except  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  law  faculty,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  committee  on  classification  and  grades. 

6.  Special  students  may  become  candidates  for  a  diploma  of 
graduation  in  the  College  of  Law  in  accordance  with  rule  5,  at  any 
time  previous  to  their  completion  of  the  two  years'  course  in  law, 
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hut  in  such  cases  they  must  complete  their  preparatory  requirements 
at  least  six  months  before  being  recommended  for  the  diploma. 


CONDITIONAL  ADMISSION 

Students  who  have  not  had  opportunity  to  make  the  preparation 
required  for  admission  may  enter  the  Preparatory  School  of  the 
University  and  complete  their  preparation.  If  a  student  lacks  no 
more  than  three  courses  of  the  necessary  preparation,  he  may  be 
admitted  conditionally,  and  complete  his  preparation  while  carrying 
on  some  of  the  studies  of  the  first  year  of  the  law  course. 


ADVANCED  STANDING 

A  candidate  for  advanced  standing  in  law  may  receive  credit  for 
such  of  the  courses  required  in  the  junior  year  as  he  may  be  able  to 
i:ass  satisfactory  examinations  upon  before  the  faculty  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Law.  Application  for  such  examinations  must  be  made  by 
the  student  at  the  time  of  his  matriculation  in  the  University.  Such 
examinations  are  held  once  a  year,  namely,  on  the  third,  fourth, 
?nd  fifth  days  of  each  fall  quarter.  These  examinations  are  not  open 
to  students  who  have  previously  taken  courses  in  the  College  of 
Law,  but  ia  exceptional  cases,  with  the  consent  of  the  law  faculty 
and  tha  approval  of  the  committee  on  classification  and  grades, 
which  must  be  obtained  before  the  close  of  the  preceding  spring 
quarter.  Students  who  have  taken  work  in  law  may  take  advanced 
standing  examinations  for  not  more  than  two  courses.  The  student 
should  note  that  the  instruction  in  Blackstone  is  given  so  largely 
by  means  of  lectures  that  a  study  of  the  text  without  the  lectures, 
or  their  equivalent,  will  not  enable  the  student  to  pass  the  examina- 
tion. 

No  student  will  be  registered  for  any  senior  course  in  law  who 
'.ias  not  received  credit  for  at  least  eight  junior  law  courses;  he 
must  further  produce  a  certificate  from  the  committee  on  classi- 
iication  and  grades  that  he  has  satisfied  the  academic  entrance  re- 
quirements; no  credit  for  advanced  standing  will  be  given  for  any 
branches  of  the  senior  year,  and  no  degree  or  diploma  will  be 
granted  to  any  student  who  has  not  been  in  actual  attendance  upon 
the  lectures  during  the  whole  of  his  senior  year,  nor  will  any  student 
be  admitted  to  the  regular  examination  in  any  subject  at  the  end 
of  any  quarter  who  has  been  irregular  in  attendance  upon  the 
lectures  of  that  course. 
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DEGREES 

BACHELOR  OF  LAWS 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  will  be  conferred  upon  any 
student  who  satisfies  all  entrance  requirements,  and  satisfactorily 
completes  forty-two  courses,  of  which  twenty-two  shall  be  courses 
in  general  culture,  and  twenty  shall  be  in  law.  Of  the  twenty-two 
college  courses  the  following  are  required: 

History    4 

Economics     2 

Shakespeare    2 

Elocution     1 

Rhetoric    .  .  .  . 1 

English   composition    1 

Twenty  courses  in  law  constitute  the  regular  two-year  law 
course.  Moot  court  practice  for  two  terms  constitutes  two  of  these 
courses.  No  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  shall  be 
allowed  credit  for  any  course  in  law  until  he  shall  have  satisfied 
all  entrance  requirements,  and  shall  have  received  credit  for  at 
least  nine  courses  in  academic  work;  nor  shall  any  candidate  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  be  admitted  to  any  senior  class  in 
law  until  he  shall  have  received  credit  for  all  the  academic  work 
required  for  this  degree.  Graduates  of  West  Virginia  University, 
or  other  colleges  or  universities  of  recognized  standing,  and  students 
who  have  taken  the  required  number  of  courses  in  general  culture 
at  a  recognized  college  or  university  are  admitted  immediately  to 
the  junior  class,  and  may  complete  the  course  and  receive  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Laws  in  two  years. 

MASTER  OF  LAWS 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  will  be  conferred  upon  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

1.  The  candidate  must  have  previously  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  from  this  College  of  Law,  or  some  other  law 
school  of  equal  grade. 

2.  He  must  pursue  the  study  of  law  in  this  college  for  one  year 
and  complete  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  faculty  such  a  course  as 
may  be  required. 

DIPLOMA  OF  GRADUATION  IN  LAW 

A  diploma  of  graduation  in  law  will  be  conferred  upon  any  stu- 
dent who  satisfies  the  entrance  requirements  to  the  course  leading 
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to   the   diploma,    and    passes    satisfactory    examinations    in    all   the 
subjects  taught  in  the  College  of  Law. 

CREDIT  TOWARDS  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

The  courses  in  constitutional  law  and  in  Blackstone  may  be 
counted  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

EXAMINATION  FOR  ADMISSION  TO 

THE  BAR 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  law  faculty  by  the  laws  of  the  state 
to  examine  all  applicants  for  admission  to  practice  law.  These 
examinations  are  held  at  the  University  on  the  first  Wednesday 
after  the  first  day  of  January,  the  first  Wednesday  in  April,  and 
the  last  Wednesday  in  September,  in  each  year. 

The  examinations  cover  the  branches  taught  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years  (the  prescribed  professional  course)  in  the  College 
of  Law.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  these  examinations 
are,  that  the  applicant  shall  pay  a  fee  of  $5,  and  that  he  shall  have 
studied  law  for  two  years  either  in  private  or  at  some  law  school. 
He  must  also  file  with  the  law  faculty  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
time,  place,  and  extent  of  his  academic  schooling,  including  the 
branches  of  study,  and  if  the  faculty  should  be  in  doubt  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  these  entrance  requirements  the  applicant  will  be 
subjected  to  a  special  examination.  In  all  cases,  if  lack  of  such 
elementary  English  education  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  law 
examination  papers,  it  will  be  considered  a  heavy  discount  from 
the    value    of    the    paper. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

There  is  no  prescribed  order  in  which  a  student  in  the  four- 
year  degree  course  must  take  the  general  culture  courses  above 
indicated,  which  are  required  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 
Each  student  will  arrange  with  his  class  officer  at  the  beginning 
of  each  quarter  as  to  the  courses  he  will  take  during  that  quarter. 
The  class  officer  will  use  his  judgment  in  the  assignment  of  studies. 
It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  each  student  under  his  charge  takes  work 
which  will  be  most  beneficial. 

The  studies  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  constitute  the  pro- 
fessional courses  in  law.  These  studies  are  all  required,  and  must 
be  taken  in  a  designated  order,  unless  special  permission  is  ob- 
tained to  vary  that  order.     Students  who  are  taking  the  two-year 
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diploma  course  have  the  same  studies  as  juniors  and  seniors  in  the 
four-year  degree  course. 

The  method  of  instruction  consists  of  lectures,  references  to 
illustrative  cases,  examinations  from  approved  text-books,  quizzes 
on  lectures  and  the  text,  the  drawing  of  the  various  legal  papers 
requisite  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  law,  and  practice  in  moot 
courts.  There  are  oral  examinations  daily  on  the  subjects  of  the 
lectures  and  the  text-books  used,  and  comprehensive  written  ex- 
aminations on  each  topic  or  branch  of  law  as  completed. 

The  professional  part  of  the  regular  law  course  is  designed  to 
occupy  the  student  two  full  years,  and  is  divided  between  the  college 
quarters  in  such  a  manner  that  students  may  with  advantage  enter 
at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter  and  complete  and  obtain  credit 
for  the  branches  taught  during  that  quarter.  The  following  schedule 
shows  the  division  of  the  quarters  and  subjects  during  the  junior 
and  senior  years. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORK  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

Junior  Year 

Hour  Fall  Winter  Spring 

8:30 — Blackstone   I  Blackstone    II  Real    Property 

9:30 — Contracts  Negotiable    Paper     Agency 

and    Bailments 
10:30 —  Insurance 

11:30 — Criminal    Law  Criminal    Procedure  Evidence 

Senior  Year 

8:30— 

9:30 — Corporations  Constitutional   Law  Sales  and  Partner- 

ship 
10:30 — Common    Law  Blackstone    III  Torts 

Pleading 
11:30 — Equity  Jurisprudence  Equity  Pleading 
2:00 —  Court    Practice  Court  Practice 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

AGENCY 

Professor  Hogg 
The  relation  of  principal  and  agent;  the  performance  of  the 
agent's  powers  and  the  delegation  thereof;  determination  of  the 
agency;  construction  of  authority;  rights  and  liabilities  between 
principal  and  third  persons;  rights  and  liabilities  between  agent 
and  third  persons;  rights  and  liabilities  between  principal  and 
agent.  Spring,    9:30;    27  W. 
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COMMERCIAL  LAW 

Professor   Willey 

1.  Contracts.  This  is  a  comprehensive  course,  occupying  a 
full  term  and  covering  the  whole  subject  of  contracts  in  theory 
and  practice.  The  chief  aim  of  this  course  is  to  enable  the  student 
to  master  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  very  practical  branch 
of  law,  so  that  their  application  may  be  made  easily  and  clearly 
in  the  varied  forms  that  arise  in  practice.  It  deals  minutely  and 
in  detail  with  all  the  essential  elements  in  the  formation  of  the 
contract,  as  well  as  the  essentials  to  a  valid  discharge  of  its  obliga- 
tions. Fall,   9:30;    26   W. 

2.  Negotiable  Paper — Bailments.  A  thorough  demonstration 
of  the  principles  which  govern  all  kinds  of  negotiable  instruments 
is  given  the  student,  and  he  is  required  to  apply  these  principles 
in  varied  forms,  and  become  familiar  with  their  practical  operation 
in  business  life.  The  subject  of  bailments  covers  all  the  various 
forms  of  bailments,  but  deals  specifically  with  common  carriers  and 
their  liability  under  all  the  conditions  in  which  the  passenger  or 
shipper  may  seek  to  hold  him  responsible.         Winter,  9:30;  26  W. 

3.  Sales — Partnership.  These  two  important  and  difficult 
branches  of  commercial  law  conclude  the  senior  course.  A  thorough 
discussion  of  the  principles  which  govern  contracts  falling  junder 
these  two  heads  is  presented.  Spring,  9:30;    26  W. 

CORPORATIONS 

Professor  Hogg 

Corporations.  Definition  and  nature;  creation  and  citizenship; 
effect  of  irregular  corporation;  relation  between  the  corporation  and 
its  promoters;  powers  and  liabilities  of  corporations;  relation  to 
the  state;  dissolution;  membership;  management — officers  and 
agents;    rights   and   remedies  of   creditors;    foreign   corporations. 

Fall,   9:30;    27    W. 

COMMON  LAW 

Professor    Brooke 

1.  Blackstone  I.  Study  of  the  text;  lectures  on  the  study  of 
law;  nature  of  law  in  general;  municipal  law,  or  the  law  of  a  sin- 
gle state;  the  lex  non  scripta  and  the  lex  scripta;  the  absolute 
rights  and  the  private  relative  rights  of  natural  persons,  i.  e.,  per- 
sonal security,  personal  liberty,  private  property,  and  freedom  of 
conscience;   the  growth  of  personal  liberty  in  England;   history  of 
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the    writ   of   habeas   corpus;    religious   toleration   in    England    and 
religious  freedom  in  the  United  States;   domestic  relations. 

Fall,  8:30;    28  W. 

2.  Blackstone  EL  Study  of  the  text;  lectures  upon  the  right 
to  real  property;  the  several  kinds  of  real  property;  the  tenure  or 
real  property  in  England,  Colonial  Virginia,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia;  the  quantity  of  interest  in  real  estate;  freeholds  of  in- 
heritance; the  origin  and  present  condition  of  estates  tail  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States;  freeholds  not  of  inheritance;  dower 
and  courtesy;  estates  in  possession,  in  remainder,  in  reversion;  ex- 
ecutory uses  of  estates  under  statute  27  Hen.  VIII;  executory  devises 
(statute  32  and  3  4  Hen.  VIII)  with  the  present  condition  of  ex- 
ecutory interests  in  West  Virginia;  the  number  and  connection  of 
the  tenants  of  realty  in  severalty,  joint  tenancy,  tenancy  by  en- 
tireties,  coparcenary,  and  common;  the  title  to  things  real  by  de- 
scent and  by  purchase;  a  comparison  of  the  common  law  of  descent 
and  the  West  Virginia  statute.  Winter,  8:30;   28  W. 

3.  Blackstone  m.  Study  of  the  text;  lectures  on  redress  of 
-private  wrongs  by  act  of  the  parties,  by  act  of  the  law  alone,  and 
by  joint  act  of  the  parties  and  the  law;  torts  to  the  absolute  rights 
of  personal  security,  personal  liberty,  and  private  property;  torts 
to  the  four  domestic  relations  of  master  and  servant,  husband  and 
wife,  parent  and  child,  and  guardian  and  ward;  torts  to  real  prop- 
erty, personal  property  in  possession,  and  personal  property  in  ac- 
tion;  the  outlines  to  common  law  pleading,   etc. 

Winter,   10:30;    28  W. 

4.  Common  Law  Pleading.  Logical  character  of  common  law 
pleading;  forms  of  action;  parties  to  the  action;  proceedings  in  an 
action;  the  declaration;  the  production  of  an  issue;  rules  of  com- 
mon law  pleading  and  the  modification  of  those  rules  by  West  Vir- 
ginia statutes.  Fall,   10:30;    28   W. 

COURT   PRACTICE 

Professors  Hogg,  Brooke,   and   Willey 

1.  Moot  Court.  This  course  supplies,  as  well  as  anything  other 
than  a  judicial  tribunal  can  do,  the  drill  and  discipline  necessary  to 
prepare  the  student  for  the  trial  tables.  In  the  moot  court,  he  is 
taught  to  apply  legal  remedies  according  to  the  common  law  and 
chancery  systems  of  practice;  to  bring  suits,  draw  papers,  plead- 
ings, briefs,  etc.,  to  take  the  various  steps  incident  to  bringing  a 
cause  to  trial,  and  to  try  it  according  to  the  rules  of  evidence,  in- 
cluding the  argument,  instructions,  verdict,  motion  in  arrest  of  judg- 
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ment,  writ  of  error,  etc.  The  court  is  organized  in  all  its  details 
in  strict  conformity  to  the  practice  of  the  regular  courts.  The 
students  themselves  act  respectively  as  counsel,  jurors,  witnesses, 
and  officers  of  the  court,  thus  learning  by  actual  doing  all  the  forms 
of  court  practice.  The  circuit  moot  court  is  composed  of  all  the 
law  faculty,  which  gives  dignity  to  the  court,  and  enables  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  the  better  to  illustrate  the  legal  principles  in- 
volved and  explain  the  rules  of  practice.  The  grammatical  ac- 
curacy, rhetoric,  elocution,  and  courtesy  of  deportment  of  students, 
also  come  under  review  of  the  instructors  and  the  young  men  are 
thus  fitted  to  appear  and  conduct  themselves  at  the  bar  as  gentle- 
men  and  scholars  as  well  as  lawyers.  There  is  a  supreme  court 
of  appeals,  composed  of  all  the  instructors,  the  dean  sitting  as 
president  of  the  court,  to  wrhich  all  appeals  from  decrees,  and  writs 
of  error  to  judgments  rendered  in  the  circuit  court,  may  be  taken. 
The  system  gives  the  student  practice  in  all  the  courts,  following 
his  case  from  the  circuit  court  where  it  is  brought,  to  the  supreme 
court  of  appeals.  Winter,  2:00;   27  W. 

2.     Moot  Court.     Continuation   of  preceding  course. 

Spring,  2:00;    27  W. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW 

Professor  Hogg 

Constitutional  Law.  Definitions  and  general  principles;  the  re- 
lation of  the  federal  government  to  the  states;  establishment  and 
amendment;  construction  and  interpretation;  the  coordinate 
branches  of  government;  federal  executive;  federal  jurisdiction, 
powers  of  congress;  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  power  in 
the  states;  the  police  power;  power  of  taxation;  the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain;  civil  rights  and  their  protection;  political  and  public 
rights;  constitutional  guaranties  in  criminal  cases;  laws  impairing 
the   obligation   of   contracts;    retroactive   laws. 

Winter,   9:30;    27   W. 

CRIMINAL  LAW 

Professor  Hogg 

1.  Criminal  Law.  Definition,  nature,  and  punishment  of 
crime;  classification  of  crimes;  the  mental  element  in  crime;  per- 
sons capable  of  committing  crimes,  and  exemptions  from  respon- 
sibility; parties  concerned  in  the  commission  of  crime;  overt  acts, 
attempts,  solicitations,  and  conspiracy;  offences  against  the  person; 
against  the  habitation;  against  property;  against  public  health,  safe- 
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ty,  comfort,  and  morals;  against  public  justice  and  authority; 
against  the  public  peace;  against  the  government  and  the  law  of 
nations;    jurisdiction  and   former  jeopardy. 

Fall,    11:30;    27   W. 

2.  Criminal  Procedure.  Apprehension  of  persons  and  property; 
preliminary  examination,  bail,  and  commitment;  the  pleadings;  the 
proof;   trial  and  its  incidents;   proceedings  after  verdict;   evidence. 

Winter,  11:30;   27  W. 

EVIDENCE 

Professor   Willey 

Evidence.  The  subject  of  evidence  is  considered  from  two 
standpoints:  First,  the  scientific  method  of  searching  for  truth; 
secondly,  the  limitations  for  the  production  of  evidence  in  a  judicial 
inquiry.  Spring,    11:30;    26   W. 

EQUITY 

Professor   Willey 

1.  Equity  Jurisprudence.  This  course  comprises  a  thorough 
presentation  of  the  origin  and  development  of  equity  jurisprudence; 
the  fundamental  principles  and  maxims  which  constitute  its  founda- 
tion; the  scope  and  limitation  of  its  jurisdiction;  the  three  principal 
divisions  of  equitable  remedies,  accident  and  mistake,  fraud,  and 
trusts;  special  jurisdiction,  such  as  equitable  liens,  assignments, 
specific  performance  of  contracts,  and  fiduciary  obligations;  refor- 
mation and  cancellation  of  legal  instruments,   injunctions,   etc. 

Fall  and  Winter,   11:30;   26  W. 

2.  Equity  Pleading.  Equity  pleading  is  carried  along  in  con- 
junction with  the  subject  of  general  jurisprudence,  and  alternating 
with  it.  The  nature  and  object  of  pleadings  in  equity,  the  practical 
rules  which  are  recognized  by  courts  of  equity  in  the  United  States 
courts,  the  modifications  which  have  been  made  by  statute 
in  West  Virginia,  and  the  effect  of  the  several  pleadings  in  their 
relation  to  each  other,  are  fully  discussed.  The  aim  is  to  cover  the 
most  practical  part  of  the  subject  during  the  fall  term,  in  order 
that  the  student  may  be  ready  for  the  work  of  the  moot  court, 
which  begins    at   the   opening   of   the   winter   term. 

Fall  and  Winter,  11:30;  26  W. 
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INSURANCE 

Professor  Hogg 

Insurance.  History,  nature  and  requisites  of  the  contract; 
parties;  insurable  interest;  the  making  of  the  contract;  the  consid- 
eration; consent  of  the  parties;  insurance  agents  and  their  powers; 
waiver  and  estoppel;  rights  under  the  policy;  standard  fire  policy; 
terms  of  the  life  policy;  marine  insurance;  accident  insurance;  guar- 
anty, credit,  and  liability  insurance.  Spring,   10:30;    27   W. 

REAL   PROPERTY 

Professor    Brooke 

Real  Property.  Study  of  the  text;  lectures  on  what  is  land; 
fixtures;  principles  of  the  feudal  system;  subinfeudation,  feoffment, 
and  livery;  estates  in  fee-simple,  words  of  limitation,  etc.;  estates 
tail,  for  life;  homestead  estates;  estates  less  than  freehold;  co-ten- 
ancy; partition;  estates  upon  condition  and  limitation;  mortgages, 
reversions,  remainders;  uses  and  trusts;  easements,  franchises, 
rents;  title  by  descent,  purchase,  occupancy,  accretion,  adverse  pos- 
session; statute  of  limitation,  estoppel,  and  abandonment;  deeds; 
covenants  in  a  deed  and  title  by  devise.  Spring,   8:30;    28  W. 

TORTS 

Professor    Brooke 

Torts.  Study  of  the  text;  lectures  on  torts;  principles  of  lia- 
bility; state,  judicial,  and  executive  acts;  quasi  judicial  acts;  par- 
ental and  quasi  parental  authority;  the  remedies  for  torts;  assaulty 
and  battery,  false  imprisonment,  injuries  to  family  relations,  de- 
famation, fraud,  malice,  deceit,  slander  of  title,  malicious  prosecu- 
tion, etc.;  duties  regarding  property,  trespass,  injuries  to  reversion, 
waste,  conversion;  injuries  between  tenants  in  common,  nuisance, 
negligence,    etc.;    special    relations   of   contract   and    tort. 

Spring,   10:30;    28  W. 


GRADUATE  COURSES 

To  afford  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  and  other 
graduate  students,  an  opportunity  of  extending  their  studies  further 
on  practical  lines,  the  following  course  has  been  adopted: 

Courts  and  Their  Officers.  Which  includes  the  following  topics: 
sources  of  judicial  power;  classification  of  courts;  the  Supreme 
Court  of  West  Virginia,  and  its  jurisdiction;   the  circuit  courts  and 
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their  jurisdiction;  the  county  courts  and  their  jurisdiction;  the 
officers  of  the  courts,  including  attorneys  at  law,  their  rights  and 
duties. 

The  Action.  Parties  to  actions  in  general.  Parties  plaintiff, 
including  many  specific  instances.  Parties  defendant,  including 
several  specific  instances.  Proceedings  by  and  against  lunatics 
and  infants. 

The  nature  and  form  of  actions;  venue  of  actions;  the  com- 
mencement of  suits;  issuance,  return  and  service  of  process,  and 
the  rules;  change  of  venue,  removal  of  causes  from  a  state  to  a 
federal  court;   demurrer;   pleas. 

Court  Proceedings,  including  the  abatement,  revival  and  sur- 
vival of  actions;  continuances;  production  of  books,  papers  and 
documents  generally  for  use  upon  the  trial;  admissibility  of  evi- 
dence; documentary  evidence — public  records,  private  writings", 
deeds,  and  other  documents;  competency  of  witnesses;  expert  wit- 
nesses; empaneling  jury,  including  method  of  procuring  jury,  com- 
petency of  jurors,  right  of  challenge,  etc.;  the  opening  and  closing 
of  the  case,  including  the  order  of  proof,  examination  of  witnesses, 
objections  and  exceptions,  rulings  on  admission  and  exclusion  of  evi- 
dence, contradiction  and  impeachment  of  witnesses,  and  argument 
of  counsel;  verdict,  motion  to  set  aside  verdict  and  new  trial;  thb 
judgment  and  the  enforcement  thereof;  bills  of  exceptions.  • 

The  work  as  above  outlined  will  comprise  seven  courses.  In 
addition  to  these  seven  courses  the  student  will  be  required  to  take 
some  further  practical  work,  constituting  two  courses. 

First.  The  organization  and  management  of  corporations, 
which  will  include  the  draft  of  charters,  by-laws  and  all  corporate 
papers,  and  the  method  of  conducting  stockholders'  and  directors' 
meetings. 

Second.     The    drafting   of   contracts. 

Third.      The  examination   and   abstracting   of  titles. 

Fourth.     The  preparation  of  briefs. 

Fifth.      The   draft   of  pleadings. 

Sixth.  The  drafting  of  deeds,  mortgages,  leases,  wills,  and 
various  other  legal  forms. 

Court  Practice.  Graduate  students  will  also  take  two  terms 
of  moot  court  work,  which  will  include  the  trial  of  actions  at  law 
and  suits  in  equity,  as  well  as  illustrative  criminal  cases,  with 
especial  attention  given  to  the  contest  of  wills,  and  the  trial  of 
insurance  cases. 
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TEXT-BOOKS 

The  text-books  used  in  the  College  of  Law  are  carefully  selected 
and  are  such  as  will  be  useful  to  the  student  throughout  his  profes- 
sional career.  They  are  all  kept  at  the  University,  and  sold  to  the 
student  at  a  discount  from  the  regular  prices.     They  are  as  follows; 

Blackstone's    Commentaries 

Clark  on  Contracts 

Elliott  on  Insurance 

Clark  on  Criminal  Law 

Clark  on  Criminal  Procedure 

Norton    on   Negotiable   Paper 

Hale   on    Bailments 

Tiffany  on  Agency 

Black's  Constitutional  Law 

Shipman's  Common  Law  Pleading 

Shipman's  Equity  Pleading 

Brooke's  Notes  on  Pleading  and  Practice   in  West  Virginia 

Clark  on  Corporations 

Eaton's   Equity 

Tiedman  on  Real  Property 

Glenn's   International  Law 

Minor  on  Conflict  of  Laws 

Pollock  on  Torts 

Greenleaf  on  Evidence 

Tiffany  on  Sales 

George  on  Partnership 
For  use  in  the  moot  court  on  points  of  pleading  and  practice, 
for  forms  of  orders,  judgments,  and  decrees,  and  as  books  of  general 
reference  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  the  following  have 
been  adopted: 

Hogg's  Pleading  and  Forms    (second  edition) 

Hogg's  Equity  Principles 

Hogg's  Equity  Procedure 

Willey's  Procedure  in  the  Courts  of  Law  and   Equity 
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THE  FACULTY 


IN   MORGANTOWN 

DANIEL   BOARDMAN   PURINTON,    LL.  D.,  President 

JOHN  NATHAN  SIMPSON,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,    Professor   of    Anatomy  i  and 
Physiology  and  Head  of  the  Medical  Faculty 

ALEXANDER  REID  WHITEHILL,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

ALBERT   MOORE   REESE,   Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology  ZD  '"   Ol 

JOHN  LEWIS  SHELDON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Bac- 
teriology 

JUSTIN  FRANK  GRANT,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Pa- 
thology 

FREDERICK  LAWRENCE  KORTRIGHT,  D.  Sc,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry 

CHARLES  EDGAR  HOGG,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Law 

IN  BALTIMORE,  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICL1NS  AND  SURGEONS 

THOMAS  OPIE,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Gynecology 

CHARLES  F.  BEVAN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Surgery 

WILLIAM  SIMON,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

J.  W.  CHAMBERS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of ii Surgical  Anatomy,  Operative 
Clinical  Surgery 

GEORGE  J.  PRESTON,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and 
Nervous  Diseases 

N.  C.  KIERLE,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and 
Director  of  Pasteur  Institute 

WILLIAM  F.  LOCKWOOD,  M.  D., Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Thera- 
peutics, and  Clinical  Medicine 

ISAAC  R.  TRIMBLE,  M.  D.,  ProJ 'essor  of  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Surgery 
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GEORGE  W.   DOBBIN,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  oj  Obsterics 

WILLIAM  ROYAL  STOKES,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Pa- 
thology 

HARRY  FRIEDENWALD,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Opthalmology  and 
Otology 

WILLIAM   S.    GARDNER,   M.  D.,  Professor  of  Gynecology 

EDWARD   BRUSH,    M.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

C.  HAMPSON  JONES,  M.  B.  C.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene,  Pub- 
lic Health,  and  Ctinical  Medicine 

JULIUS  FRIEDENWALD,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases 
of  the  Stomach 

CARY  B.   GAMBLE,  A.  B.,   M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine 

JOHN  RUHRAH,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children,  Therapeutics, 
and  Clinical  Medicine 

FRANK  DYER  SANGER,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Nose, 
Throat,  and  Cheek 

STANDISH  McCLEARY,  M.  D.,  Associate  Prof essor  of  Histology  and  Pa- 
thology 
CHARLES  E.  BRACK,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,   Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics 

H.  H.  HAYDEN,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Human  and  Comparative 
Anatomy 

CHARLES  F.  BLAKE,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery 
SAMUEL  J.  FORT,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacology 

ALEXIUS  McGLANNAN,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physi- 
ological Cliemistry 

HARVEY  G.  BECK,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Clinical  Medi* 
tins 

J.  HALL  PLEASANTS,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine 

MELVIN  ROSENTHAL,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Genito- Urinary 
Surgery 

ALBERTUS  COTTON,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Osteopathic  Surgery 

ARCHIBALD  C.  HARRISON,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery  and 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 
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H.  C.  KNAPP,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Haematology  and  Demon- 
strator in  Clinical  Laboratory 

A.  SAMUELS,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Gynecology  and  In- 
structor in  Chemistry 

FRANK  C.  BRESSLER,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery 

GLENN  M.  LITSINGER,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Olsterics 

W.   W.    REQUARDT,    M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Surgery 

G.  W.  MITCHELL,  M.  D.,  Associate  in  Diseases  of  Xose,  Throat,  Chest, 
and  Clinical  Jfedicine 

W.  EDWARD  MAGRUDER,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Associate  in  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren 

C.   W.   G.   ROHRER,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Pathology  and  Assistant  in 

Genito-Vrinary  Surgery 

L.  J.  ROSENTHAL,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  in  Clinical  Laboratory  and  in 
Diseases  of  Stomach 

A.    ULLMAX,    M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Osteology  and  Assistant  Demon- 
strator of  Anatomy 

A.  FERDINARD  RIES,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Osteology  and  Assistant 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

W.  M.  GARRISON,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Histology  and  Pathology 

WM.    C.    STIPLER,    M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Embryology  and  Comparative 
Anatomy 

OTTO  SCHAEFER,  M.  D.,  J) emcnztratcr  in  Lye  and  Ear  Diseases 

ANDREW  C.  GILLIS,  M.  D.,   Demonstrator  in  Clinical  Laboratory  and 

Therapeutics 

S.  G.  DAVIS,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

CHARLES  D.  STEENKEN,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and 
Ear 

CHRISTIAN  WALDKOENIG,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Laboratory 

JOHN  WADE,   M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Chemical  Laboratory 

J.   STAIGE   DAVIS,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

H.  K.   FLECKENSTEIN,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 
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J.    H.   HAKTMAN,  M.  D.,   Demonstrator  in  Bacteriology  and  Assistant  in 
Gynaecology 

H.  M.  COHEN,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Tropical  Medicine 

A.  LEE  ELLIS,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Children 

FACILITIES  FOR  INSTRUCTION 

Experience  has  shown  that  a  university  which  possesses  laborato- 
ries well  equipped  for  scientific  work  offers  opportunities  to  medical 
students  superior  to  those  offered  by  a  medical  school  separate  from 
a  university.  It  is  also  shown  that  the  studies  of  the  first  two  years 
of  the  medical  course,  which  consist  of  non-technical  science  work, 
are  pursued  to  much  better  advantage  in  the  atmosphere  of  scientific 
research  which  prevails  at  a  university.  For  these  reasons  the  Uni- 
versity offers  the  first  two  years  of  the  medical  course  under  such 
conditions  that  the  student  may  take  the  technical  courses  and  clini- 
cal work  at  some  of  the  medical  schools  in  large  cities  where  the 
best  hospital  facilities  are  provided.  For  the  first  two  years'  work 
all  the  facilities  of  the  laboratories  of  the  University  are  open  to 
medical  students.  This,  together  with  the  low  cost  of  tuition  and 
living,  and  the  opportunities  for  general  culture,  places  the  student 
in  the  most  desirable  conditions  for  the  study  of  medicine. 

Under  the  anatomical  law,  there  is  supplied  an  abundance  of 
material  for  dissection,  and  no  pains  or  expense  is  spared  to  secure 
the  best  material  for  the  study  of  histology,  embryology,  bacteri- 
ology, pathology,  etc.  In  the  laboratories,  each  student  has  the  use 
of  a  separate  microscope  and  all  the  necessary  apparatus  and  mate- 
rials are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  student,  so  that  he  may  learn 
their  use  for  himself. 

In  the  library  there  is  a  large  collection  of  the  best  medical 
text  and  reference  books,  which  is  constantly  being  increased.  The 
libraries  of  the  allied  scientific  departments  contain  the  most  im- 
portant books  and  current  publications. 

THE  COMBINED  LITERARY  AND  MEDICAL 

COURSE 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  training 
in  culture  and  science  studies  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of 
medicine.  It  is  so  arranged  that  the  graduate  can  enter  the  third 
year  of  most  of  the  higher  grade  medical  colleges.  This  plan  en- 
ables the  student  to  secure  the  B.  S.  and  M.  D.  degrees  in  six  years. 
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The  whole  trend  of  medical  education  in  recent  years  has  been  to- 
ward the  adoption  of  such  a  course  as  the  most  desirable  in  every 
way   for  the  future  practitioner. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  ADMISSION 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  this  course  are  the  same 
as  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (see  p.  50). 
It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  student  shall  present  for 
entrance  two  years  of  French  or  German,  or  two  years  of  laboratory 
science   (physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology). 

COURSES    OF    STUDY. 

The  student  will  register  as  a  candidate  for  the  B.  S.  degree  and 
will  take  as  his  major  subject  one  of  the  sciences  prescribed  in  the 
course.  He  will  pursue  his  course  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
governing  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  When 
he  shall  have  completed  the  following  course  of  study,  he  will  be 
granted  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  after  he  has  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  prescribed  medical  course  in  an  approved 
medical  college,  he  may  have  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor   of   Medicine    from   this    University. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORK  FOR  THE  B.  S.  AND  M.  D.  DEGREES 


Hour  Fall 

8:30  Zoology  1 

9:30  German  1 

or  French    1 

10:30  Rhetoric    10 

11:30  Solid    geometry  7 


First  Year 

Winter 
Zoology  2 

German  2 

or  French  2 

Rhetoric  11 

Univ.  algebra  8 

Second  Year 


Spring 
Zoology  3 

German  3 

or  French  3 

Plane  trigonom- 
etry 9 


8:30  German  4 
or  elective 
9:30  French   1 
or  elective 
10:30  Zoology  6 
11:30  French  4 
1:30 


German  5  German  6 

or  elective  or  elective 

French  2  French  3 

or  elective  or  elective 

Zoology   7  Zoology   8 

French   5  French  6 

Physics   4 

(Either  German  4,  5,  and  6,  or  French  4,  5,  and  6  are  to  be  taken.) 
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8:30 

9:30  Chemistry    1 
10:30 
11:30  Osteology 

1:30  Histology 


8:30  Bacteriology 
9:30  Physiology    5 

1 :  30  to  |  Bacteriology 
4:00        )     laboratory 


Third  Year 

Pharmacology    1 

Pharmacology    2 

Chemistry    2 

Chemistry  3 

Physiology   3 

Physiology   4 

Anatomy    quiz 

Anatomy    quiz 

Dissection 

Dissection  6  weeks 
Neurology  6  weeks 

Fourth  Year 

1 
s 

Chemistry  11 

Chemistry  12 

Pathology    1 

Pathology  2 

Dissection 

Dissection   6  weeks 

and   quiz 

Phys.  diag.  6  week 

Med.  jurisprud. 


THE  FOUR-YEAR  MEDICAL  COURSE 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  can 
spend  only  four  years  on  their  medical  course.  Although  students 
are  earnestly  advised  to  take  the  six-year  course,  the  shorter  course 
is  arranged  to  give  the  best  possible  training  in  the  time  at  the 
student's  command.  By  affiliation  with  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  Baltimore,  the  laboratory  courses  constituting  the 
first  two  years  of  the  medical  couiee  may  be  done  in  Morgantown 
and  the  clinical  work  of  the  third  and  four  years  will  be  done  in 
Baltimore.  Students  go  from  their  work  in  Morgantown  to  Balti- 
more without  further  examination. 

The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  is  one  of  the  best 
equipped  medical  schools  in  the  East  and  numbers  among  its 
alumni  some  of  the  foremost  practitioners  of  our  state.  The  col- 
lege is  in  its  thirty-fifth  year.  Its  buildings  are  thoroughly  adapted 
to  all  the  requirements  of  a  modern  medical  school.  Its  clinics 
are  very  large  and  varied  and  its  faculty  includes  some  of  the 
most  prominent  men   in  Baltimore. 

Clinical  facilities  are  furnished  by  the  Baltimore  City  Hospital, 
the  Hospital  for  the  Colored  Race,  the  Bay  View  Hospital  (  with 
two  thousand  beds),  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  the  Lying- 
in  Hospital,  and  the  City  Hospital  Dispensary,  where  25,000  pati- 
ents are  treated  annually.  The  College  also  conducts  a  Pasteur 
Institute  for  the  treatment  of  hydrophobia. 

Students  who  take  the  first  two  years'  work  of  the  medical 
course   in   Morgantown   will,   upon   completing  the   course,    receive 
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their  diploma  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  but 
the  degree  will  also  be  conferred  at  Morgantown,  and  the  students 
will  be  considered   alumni  of  West  Virginia  University. 

After  September,  1910,  candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
must  offer,  in  addition  to  the  present  requirements,  one  year  of 
academic  work  before  being  admitted  to  the  medical  work. 

THE  WOMAN'S  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  BALTLMORE 

Arrangements  upon  the  same  terms  as  those  above  described 
have  been  made  with  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Baltimore, 
so  that  women  who  take  their  first  two  years'  work  in  this  Uni- 
versity may  complete  the  course  in  Baltimore. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  ADMISSION 

Candidates  for  admission  to  this  course  must  present  either: 

a.  A  bachelor's  degree  from  an  approved  college  or  university, 

b.  A  certificate  from  an  accredited  high  school,  normal  school, 
or  academy,  which  requires  for  graduation  not  less  than  four 
years  of  study,  embracing  the  following  number  of  courses: 

Units 

Foreign  language    (one  year  must  be  Latin) 3 

Mathematics   (Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry) 2 

English    2 

History    1 

Science    (physics,    chemistry,     botany,     zoology,     with 

laboratory,    2 

Elective  in  language,  literature,  history,  or  science.  ...  5 

Total    15 

c.  A  certificate  of  examination  from  a  state  superintendent  ot 
public  instruction  on  the  subjects  prescribed  by  the  Association  of 
Medical  Colleges. 

These  requirements  are  fully  equivalent  to  those  prescribed  by 
the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges  of  which  this  college 
is  a  member. 

CONDITIONAL  ADMISSION 

Candidates  for  a  degree  who  can  not  meet  all  the  entrance 
requirements  will  complete  in  the  Preparatory  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity the  work  required  for  admission  before  undertaking  medical 
courses.  No  student  with  fewer  than  ten  entrance  units  to  his 
credit  may  take  any  medical  courses,  and  no  student  may  enter  any 
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courses  of  the  second  year  until  all  preparatory  conditions  have  been 
removed. 

Special  students  registered  in  accordance  with  the  rule  on  pagb 
37  of  the  catalogue  may  take  such  medical  work  as  instructors 
may  permit. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORK  FOR  FOUR-YEAR  MEDICAL 

STUDENTS 


First  Year 

Hour              Fall 
8:30 

9:30  Chemistry    1 
10:30 
11:30  Osteology 

1:30  Histology 

Winter 
Pharmacology    1 
Chemistry  2 
Physiology    3 
Anatomy   quiz 
Dissection 

Spring 
Pharmacology    2 
Chemistry  3 
Physiology  4 
Anatomy  quiz 
Dissection   6  weeks 

Second  Year 

Neurology   6  weeks 

8:30  {  Physiology    5 
9:30  )  Bacteriology 

10:30  )    -    .        . 
11:30  >   Embryology 

1:30  )  Bacteriology 
4:00  J  laboratory 

Pathology  2 

Physiological 
chemistry   11 

Dissection 

Pathology  3 

Physiological 
chemistry   12 

Dissection  6  weeks 
Physical    diagnosis 

6   weeks 
Medical    jurispru- 
dence 

Third  Year,  Given  in  Baltimore 

Surgery,  Obstetrics,  Gynecology,  Medicine,  Pediatrics,  Therapeu- 
tics, Diseases  of  nervous  system,  Diseases  of  eye  and  ear,  of  stomach, 
Dermatology,  Physical  diagnosis,  Genito-urinary  surgery,  Surgical 
anatomy,  Diseases  of  nose  and  throat,  Diseases  ot  blood  and  urine. 
Fourth  Year,  Given  in  Baltimore 

Surgery,  Orthopedic  surgery,  Operative  surgery,  Rectal  surgery, 
Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Gynecology,  Hygiene,  Mental  diseases,  Genito- 
urinary surgery,  Pediatrics,  Nose  and  throat,  Diseases  of  nervous 
system,  Diseases  of  stomach,  eye,  and  ear. 

I  COURSES  FOR  PHYSICIANS 

Any  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Medicine  are  open 
to  physicians  upon  the  payment  of  the  same  fees  as  other  students. 
Special  courses  in  dissecting,  bacteriology,  and  pathology  will  be  ar- 
ranged when  there  is  sufficient  demand   for  them. 
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FEES 

A  fee  of  five  dollars  will  be  deposited  by  each  student  taking  a 
course  in  gross  anatomy  to  cover  possible  loss  of  materials  loaned 
to  students  for  study  at  their  rooms.  Whatever  remains  of  the 
fee  will  be  returned  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  following  fees  are  charged  to  cover  cost  of  materials  used: 

$1.00  per  course  in  Histology 

$3.00  per  course  in  Bacteriology 

$5.00   for  each  part  dissected  in  Anatomy 

$3.00  per  course  in  Embryology 

$3.00  per  course  in  Pathology 

$2.00  per  quarter  in  General  chemistry 

$10.00  per  quarter  in  Medical  organic  chemistry 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

For  the  announcement  of  the  full  course  in  medicine  students 
are  referred  to  the  catalogue  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons of  Baltimore.  The  following  is  the  announcement  of  work 
offered  in  Morgantown. 

ANATOMY 

Professor   Grant 

1.  Ostelogy.  Study  of  bones  and  joints.  Lectures,  demon- 
strations, and  quizzes.  Fall,  1  W. 

2.  Dissection.  Careful  dissection  of  the  body  with  reference 
to  nerves,  blood  vessels,  and  muscles.  The  cadaver  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  each  student  dissecting  an  arm,  a  leg,  including  the  ab- 
dominal viscera,  and  the  head,  including  the  thoracic  viscera.  For 
«ach  part  a  fee  of  five   dollars  is  charged. 

Winter,   Anatomical    Laboratory. 

3.  Dissection.     Continuation  of  course  2. 

Spring,  Anatomical  Laboratory. 

4.  Dissection  and  Quizzes.     Continuation  of  course   3. 

Winter,    1:30 — 4:00    p.    m.;    Anatomical   Laboratory. 

5.  Dissection  and  Quizzes.      Continuation  of  course   4. 

Spring,    1:30 — 4:00    p.   m.;    Anatomical    Laboratory. 
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CHEMISTRY 

Professor   Whitehill    and    Professor    Kortright 

1.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Experimental  lectures,  laboratory- 
work,  and  recitations. 

Fall,  first  section,  9:30;  second  section,  11:30;  Spring,  10:30; 
Professor  Whitehill,    20   S. 

2.  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Winter,  first  section,  9:30;  second  section,  11:30;  Fall,  10:30; 
Professor  Whitehill,    20   S. 

3.  Organic  Chemistry.  Lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  recita- 
tions. 

Spring,  first  section,  9:30;  second  section,  11:30;  Professor 
Whitehill,  20   S. 

11.  Medical  Organic  Chemistry.  A  lecture  and  laboratory 
course  in  special  subjects  of  organic  chemistry,  as  carbohydrates, 
fats,   proteids,   and   foods  in   general. 

Winter,  10: 30-12: 30;    Professor  Kortright,   21  S. 

12.  Medical  Analysis.  The  study  and  practice  of  the  analytical 
methods  used  in  modern  medicine. 

Spring,    10:30-12:30;    Professor   Kortright,    21    S. 

EMBRYOLOGY  AND   COMPARATIVE    ANATOMY 

Professor   Reese 

Students  who  elect  embryology  and  comparative  anatomy  as  the 
major  subject  in  candidacy  for  the  B.  S.  degree  will  be  expected 
to  take  course  9  in  the  second  year.  After  1907  course  1  will  be 
prequisite  to  all  other  courses  except  course  14. 

1.  Animal  Biology.  Three  lectures  and  four  hours'  laboratory 
work   per   week. 

Fall,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  8:30;   17  W. 

2.  Vetebrate   Zoology. 

Winter,  Monday  and  Wednesday,  8:30;  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday,  1:30;   17  W. 

3.  Vertebrate   Zoology.      Continuation   of  course   2. 
Spring,    Monday    and    Wednesday,    8:30;    Tuesday,    Wednesday, 

id  Thursday,  1:30;   17  W. 
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6.  Mammalian  Embryology.      Prerequisite,   courses  2   and  3. 

Fall,   10:30-12:30;    17  W. 

7.  Vertebrate  Neurology.      Prerequisite,  courses  1,  2,  3,  and  6. 

Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged;    17  W. 

8.  Vertebrate  Neurology.     Continuation  of  course  7. 

Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged;    17  W. 

9.  Methods  in  Embryology,  Histology  and  Neurology. 

Hours  to  be  arranged;  17  W. 

14.  The  Human  Brain.  A  short  course  open  only  to  four-year 
medical  students.  Lectures  once  a  week;  laboratory  work  after- 
noons during  the  second  half  of  the  spring  quarter. 

Winter   and   Spring,    11:30;    17   W. 

The  above  courses  are  more  fully  described  in  the  announce- 
ment of  Zoology  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

MEDICAL    BACTERIOLOGY 

Professor   Sheldon 

4.  This  is  a  practical  laboratory  course  supplemented  by  lect- 
ures and  recitations.  Each  student  will  become  familiar  with  meth- 
ods of  sterilization  and  disinfection,  the  preparation  and  use  of 
culture  media,  the  morphology  and  life  history  of  the  more  im- 
portant non-pathogenic  and  pathogenic  bacteria  and  the  patho- 
genic protozoa,  and  the  bacterial  analysis  of  air,  soil,  water,  and 
milk. 

Pall,  lectures  and  recitations,  8:30;  laboratory  work,  1:30;  1  "W. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Professor   Simpson 

1.  Elementary  Physiology.  Cells,  tissues,  and  organs  of  the 
human  body  and  their  functions,  using  the  microscope  freely;  prac- 
tical demonstrations  in  digestion,  etc.  Martin's  Human  Body,  briefer 
course.  Fall,   10:30;   Spring,   9:30;    1  W. 

2.  Elementary  Physiology.  Continuation  of  course  1,  with 
demonstration  on  animals.      Martin's  Human  Body,   completed. 

Fall,   8:30;   Winter,   9:30;    1  W. 

3.  Advanced  Physiology.  Muscle,  nerve,  the  central  nervous 
system,  special  senses.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  quizzes.  For 
medical  students.     Text-book,  Howell.  Winter,   10:30;    1  W. 
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4.  Advanced  Physiology.  Continuation  of  course  3.  Special 
senses;  blood  and  lymph.    Text-book,  Howell.       Spring,  10:30;  1  W. 

5.  Advanced  Physiology.  Continuation  of  course  4.  Respira- 
tion; digestion  and  secretion,  nutrition,  heat  production  and  regu- 
lation;   reproduction.  Fall,    9:30;    1   W. 

PHARMACOLOGY 

Professor   Simpson 

1.  Origin  and  use  of  Drugs.  Their  preparation  and  dosage. 

Winter,  8:30;   1  W. 

2.  Study  of  the  Action  of  Drugs  on  Lower  Animals.  Lectures 
and  quizzes.  Spring,   8:30;    1  W. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE 

Professor  Hogg 

A  course  of  eighteen  lectures,  covering  the  medico-legal  aspect 
of  medicine.     Open   to  medical  and   law  students. 

Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged. 

MICROSCOPIC   ANATOMY 

Professor   Grant 

1.  Normal  Histology.  A  microscopic  study  of  the  different 
organs  and  tissues  of  the  human  body  and  of  animals. 

Pall,   1:30;   S.  P. 

2.  Pathology.  Gross  and  microscopic  study  of  diseased  tissue, 
organs  and   new  growths;    the   more   common  tumors. 

Winter,   8:30;    1   W. 


3.     Pathology.      Continuation  of  course  2 


Spring,    8:30;    1   W. 


PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS 

Professor   Simpson 

This  is  a  six  weeks'  course  in  regional  anatomy  designed  to  ac- 
quaint  the  student  with   methods   of   examining  patients. 

Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged;  1  W. 
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TEXT-BOOKS 

Anatomy,  Gray  or  Morris 

Histology,  Piersol  or  Boehm-Davidhoff-Huber 

Embryology,    Reese 

Physiology,   Howell 

Chemistry,    Remsen 

Bacteriology,  Muir  and  Ritchie,  Frost 

Pathology,  Delafield  and  Prudden,  McFarland,  Green-Bosquet 

Pharmacology,   Sollman,   H.   C.   Wood 

Physiological   Chemistry,   Simon 

Dictionaries,  Dorland,  Gould 


University    Schools 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  AT  MORGANTOWN 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  AT  MONTGOMERY 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  AT  KEYSER 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

These  schools  are  connected  with  the  University 
and  are  closely  affiliated  with  it  in  their  management 
and  work.  They  do  not  lead  to  baccalaureate  degrees. 
For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  names  of  their  in- 
structors and  some  general  references  to  their  work 
appear  in  earlier  portions  of  this  catalogue. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


THE  FACULTY 

DANIEL  BOARDMAN  PURINTON,  LL.  D.,  President 

ROSS  SPENCE,  Director,  Instructor  on  Stringed  Instruments 

RUDOLF  WERTIME,  Instructor  on  the  Piano 

EDWARD  RICHTER,  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music 

GRACE  MARTIN  SNEE,  Instructor  on  the  Piano  and  Pipe  Organ 

SUSAN  MAXWELL  MOORE,  Instructor  on  the  Piano 

MABEL  CONSTANCE  FOSTER,  Instructor  on  the  Piano  and  inHarmony 

WALTER  A.  MESTREZAT,  Instructor  on  Wind  Instruments 

)  BUILDING  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  school  now  occupies  the  entire  upper  floor  of  Woodburn 
Hall,  which  contains  well  appointed  rooms,  supplied  with  Knabe 
pianos  and  other  accessories.  A  new  Recital  Hall,  seating  400  peo- 
ple, has  been  provided  for  lectures  and  students'  recitals. 

Commencement  Hall,  seating  1,500  people,  contains  a  magnifi- 
cent three-manual  pipe  organ,  tubular  pneumatic — built  upon  the 
universal  wind-chest  system  and  containing  7  6  stops  and  mechani- 
cal accessories.  This  organ,  which  receives  power  from  an  electric 
motor,  is  available  for  practice. 

MUSIC  LIBRARY 

A  music  library  of  over  3,000  copies  of  music  has  recently  been 
added  to  the  school.  The  best  standard  publications  are  kept  in 
stock,  and  new  publications  are  added  as  soon  as  placed  on  the 
market. 

CONCERTS  AND  RECITALS 


CHORAL  SOCIETY  SERIES 

A  series  of  concerts  called  the  choral  society  series  is  given  dur- 
ing the  year,  in  which  the  choral  society  at  times  takes  part.     The 
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closing  concert  of  this  series  is  given  by  the  faculty  at  commence- 
ment. Music  students  are  expected  to  attend  them  as  part  of  their 
instruction.  Some  of  the  leading  artists  of  the  country  are  engaged 
for  these  concerts;  among  those  who  have  appeared  in  the  past 
seasons  are  Mr.  Max  Heinrich,  Mr.  Richard  Strauss,  Mme.  Strauss 
de  Ahne,  Victor  Herbert,  Alberto  Jonas,  Francis  Macmillen,  and 
the  Pittsburg  Orchestra. 

STUDENTS'  RECITALS 

These  recitals  have  been  established  as  a  means  of  developing 
confidence  in  the  student.  Some  are  open  to  the  public,  others  to 
the  intimate  friends  of  the  participants  only.  They  are  held  once 
a  week  during  the  year. 

THE   CHORAL  SOCIETY 

The  choral  society,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edward  Richter, 
has  about  one  hundred  members.  All  students  of  the  University 
who  can  sing  are  admitted  to  the  choral  society  upon  payment  of 
fifty  cents,  the  membership  fee.  For  those  who  are  not  students 
the  fee  is  $1.00.  These  dues  admit  the  members  to  all  concerts  of 
the  choral  society  series. 

GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Students  may  enter  the  School  of  Music  at  any  time,  but  it  is 
greatly  to  their  interest  to  enter,  as  far  as  possible,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  quarter. 

Students  entering  within  the  first  two  weeks  of  a  quarter  will 
be  charged  for  full  quarter;  after  that  time,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  quarter  and  one  week  additional. 

There  is  no  deduction  made  for  lessons  missed  by  students 
except  in  case  of  prolonged  illness,  when  the  loss  is  divided  equally 
between  the  student  and  the  school. 

Students  of  the  School  of  Music  are  not  allowed  to  take  part  in 
public  programs  or  in  musical  organizations  without  the  consent 
of   their   respective    teachers   and    the   director    of   the   school. 

All  music  students  are  expected  to  attend  the  regular  students* 
recitals  and  to  take  part  in  them  whenever  so  assigned,  and  to 
attend  all  concerts  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  University. 
They  are  expected  to  identify  themselves  with  the  various  organiza- 
tions of  the  school,  and  are  required  to  enter  any  to  which  they 
are  assigned  by  the   director. 

It  is  expected  that  all  students  will  take  sufficient  work — literary 
or  music,  or  both — to  occupy  their  entire  time. 
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CREDIT  FOR  MUSIC  ON  COLLEGE  COURSES 

Credit  towards  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  will  be  given 
for  courses  in  the  science  and  history  of  music,  not  to  exceed  two 
and  one-half  in  number. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 

The  School  of  Music  offers  instruction  in  each  of  the  following 
subjects:  vocal  music,  piano,  violin,  pipe  organ,  mandolin,  band 
music,  ensemble  playing,  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  musical  his- 
tory. In  vocal  music,  piano,  and  violin,  two  courses  of  study  are 
offered,  one  of  three  years,  leading  to  a  teacher's  certificate,  and 
one  of  four  years,  leading  to  an  artist's  diploma. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

No  student  can  be  classified  in  the  collegiate  courses  in  music 
without  passing  an  examination  in  solfeggio,  or  demonstrating  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  head  of  the  department  the  ability  to  read 
music  of  moderate  difficulty,  and  giving  evidence  of  the  mastery  of 
the  elements  of  music. 

In  the  preparatory  courses,  to  which  children  only  are  admitted, 
no  previous  knowledge  of  music  is  required. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Candidates  for  a  teacher's  certificate  in  any  of  the  three  courses 
mentioned  above  must  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  first  four 
courses  in  English  in  the  University  Preparatory  School  or  their 
equivalent.  They  must  also  have  completed  three  courses  (one 
year)   in  harmony. 

Candidates  for  an  artist's  diploma  in  any  course  are  required 
to  give  a  graduating  recital.  Artistic  finish  and  quality  of  per- 
formance in  this  recital  are  decisive  factors  in  determining  the 
award  of  this  diploma. 

VOCAL  MUSIC 

Candidates  for  the  teacher's  certificate  in  vocal  music,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above  general  requirements,  must  have  satisfactorily 
completed  the  three-year  course  in  vocal  music  as  outlined  below, 
and  must  possess  the  ability  to  perform  acceptably  selections  from 
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the  standard  oratorios  and  operas.  They  must  also  have  completed 
three  courses  (one  year)  in  each  of  the  modern  languages — French, 
German,   and  Italian. 

Candidates  for  the  artist's  diploma  in  vocal  music  must  satisfy 
all  the  general  requirements  and  the  requirements  for  the  teacher's 
certificate,  and  must  have  completed  the  course  in  the  history  of 
music,  and  the  fourth  year's  work  in  vocal  music. 

PIANO 

Candidates  for  the  teacher's  certificate  in  piano,  in  addition  to 
the  general  requirements,  must  have  satisfactorily  completed  the 
three-year  course  outlined  below,  including  compositions  covering 
the  classical  and  romantic  periods,  and  also  the  lighter  works  of 
some  modern  composers.  They  must  also  have  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted the  course  in  the  history  of  music  and  the  course  in  ensem- 
ble playing. 

Candidates  for  the  artist's  diploma  in  piano,  in  addition  to  the 
general  requirements  and  the  work  required  for  a  teacher's  certifi- 
cate, must  have  completed  the  four-year  course  in  piano  and  the 
course  in  counterpoint.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
graduation  recital  for  students  in  the  piano  course. 

YIOLIX 

Candidates  for  the  teacher's  certificate  in  violin,  in  addition  to 
the  general  requirements,  must  have  satisfactorily  completed  the 
three-year  course  in  violin  music  as  outlined  below,  including  the 
concertos  of  Viotti,  ICode,  and  Kreutzer,  and  the  lighter  works  of 
some  modern  composers. 

Candidates  for  the  artist's  diploma,  in  addition  to  the  general 
requirements  and  the  work  required  for  the  teacher's  certificate, 
must  have  completed  the  four  years'  work  in  violin  music,  and  the 
course  in  history  of  music.  They  must  also  have  some  knowledge 
of   piano   playing. 

Students  desiring  to  become  candidates  for  certificates  or  di- 
plomas should  note  that  while  the  above  mentioned  courses  are 
referred  to  as  three-year  and  four-year  courses,  no  definite  period 
of  time  can  be  assigned  for  their  completion.  In  all  cases  certifi- 
cates and  diplomas  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  proficiency 
acquired  rather  than  of  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  the  course. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Strict  adherence  to  a  fixed  list  of  studies  is  not  required.  The 
needs  of  the  individual  student  are  considered  and  the  studies  varied 
accordingly.  New  works  are  carefully  examined  by  the  musical 
directors  and  those  of  value  are  adopted.  An  idea  of  the  work 
covered  in  the  different  classes  may  be  obtained  from  the  following. 

VOCAL  MUSIC 

Mr.    RlCHTER 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  approach  the  method  of  the  Italian 
masters  as  manifested  in  the  sonority,  purity,  flexibility,  and 
bel  canto  of  the  voices  of  the  pupils.  To  this  end  the  elementary 
training  is  given  prominence  in  the  first  and  second  years.  Th& 
last  two  years  are  devoted  to  the  art  of  singing  and  to  repertoire, 
and  to  fitting  the  students  for  a  musical  career  both  as  teachers  and 
performers. 

First  Year.  Exercises  in  breathing,  attack,  resonance,  flexi- 
bility, legato;  Concone's  Lessons;  Bordogni's  Vocalises;  Marchesi's 
Studies;  songs  in  moderate  ranges  and  simple  sentiment  from  all 
periods  of  composition. 

Second  Year.  Concone's  Lessons;  Bordogni's  Vocalises,  and 
others  according  to  the  necessities  of  each  student;  songs  by  classic, 
romantic,  and  modern  composers  of  the  French,  German,  and  Italian 
schools. 

Third  Year.  The  art  of  singing;  discussion  of  methods  of  Con- 
cone,  Damoreau,  Kablache,  Stockhausen,  and  Garcia  with  exercises; 
oratorio  and  modern  songs  of  higher  degree  of  difficulty  in  senti- 
ment,  execution,   and   range. 

Fourth  Year.  The  art  of  singing  continued;  opera,  oratorio, 
and   songs;    preparation  in  opera  and  oratorio   parts. 

Preparatory  Vocal  Course 

The  work  in  this  course  consists  of  private  lessons,  and  is  at 
present  in  charge  of  the  head  of  the  department.  Beginners' 
classes  have  two  sessions  a  week. 

PIANO 

Mr.  Wektime,  Mrs.  Snee,  Miss  Moore,  and  Miss  Foster 
The  course  in  this  department  is  intended  to  meet  the  varying 
needs  of  individual  pupils,  with  the  idea  of  furnishing  a  compre- 
hensive, rather  than  a  rigid,  inelastic  training  in  piano-forte  technic. 
While  the  acquirement  of  finger  dexterity  is  necessary,  the  value 
and   importance   of   the    mental   training   to   be    obtained    from   the 
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study  of  music  is  emphasized,  and  the  course  is  expected  to  make 
apparent  the   advantage  of  a  broad   musical  education. 

The  course  required  of  candidates  for  teacher's  certificates  or 
artist's  diplomas  comprises  compositions  from  the  following  mas- 
ters: Bach,  Haendel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Weber, 
Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Chopin,  Henselt,  Liszt,  Rubinstein,  Brahms, 
Greig,  Saint-Saens,  Moszkowski. 

Preparatory  Piano  Course 

The  best  time  to  begin  the  study  of  music  is  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  ten  years,  and  the  proper  instrument  for  the  first  years 
of  musical  instruction  is  the  piano,  with  its  fixed  scale  and  easily 
formed  tones.  Kindergarten  methods  should  be  avoided  before 
beginning  regular  piano  lessons.  When  the  study  of  music  is  be- 
gun, it  should  be  pursued  as  a  part  of  the  child's  education,  not 
as  a  pastime.  Children  taught  in  a  well  conducted  music  school 
come  in  contact  with  other  pupils  of  their  own  age,  and  having 
an  opportunity  to  measure  their  progress  with  that  of  others,  they 
are  not  likely  to  become  indifferent  and  apathetic. 

The  School  of  Music  offers  a  well  organized  preparatory  course, 
presided  over  by  Miss  Susan  M.  Moore,  of  The  Faelton  Piano- 
forte School,  Boston,  Mass.  The  beginners'  class  has  two  sessions 
a  week,  one  on  Saturday  morning,  and  one  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, after  school  hours.  Pupils  generally  remain  in  this  course 
for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  becomes  necessary  to 
give  them  more  individual  attention.  Children  in  this  depart- 
ment are  taught  sight-reading,  transposition,  and  ensemble  playing. 
They  are  required  to  do  black-board  exercises,  and  to  have  a 
thorough  course  in  ear  training. 

VIOLIN 

Director  Spexce 

The  mastery  of  the  violin,  requiring,  as  it  does,  years  of  special- 
ized effort,  tends  to  restrict  students  in  their  musical  studies.  This 
course  aims  to  give  a  thorough  training  in  all  the  essentials  of 
violin  playing,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pave  the  way  to  a  broader, 
more  general  culture,  which  is  a  part  of  a  true  musician's  education. 

The  course  required  of  candidates  for  the  teacher's  certificate 
comprises  violin  schools  by  David,  Spohr,  Sevcik;  elementary  studies 
and  exercises  by  Wohlfahrt,  Dancla,  Hermann,  Kayser;  etudes  by 
Mazas,  Kreutzer,  Fiorillo,  Rode;  selections  from  De  Beriot,  Wieni- 
awski,  Viotti,  Rode,  etc. 

The  course  required  of  candidates  for  the  artist's  diploma  com- 
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prises,  in  addition  to  the  above,  Bach  sonatas,  concertos  by  Mendels- 
sohn,  Molique,  Spohr,  Kreutzer,  Beethoven,  Bruch,   etc. 

Preparatory  Violin  Course 

A  course  in  violin  instruction  is  offered  for  children,  corres- 
ponding to  the  courses  of  similar  nature  in  the  vocal  and  piano 
departments.  Children  who  have  had  no  training  in  music  are 
admitted  to  this  class. 

PIPE  ORGAN 

Mrs.    Sxee 

The  organ  course  is  intended  to  provide  a  thorough  and  com- 
plete education  in  the  work  of  a  church  organist  and  accompanist. 
Students  are  required  to  take  some  studies  on  the  piano  before 
entering  the  organ  school. 

WOOD  AND  BRASS  INSTRUMENTS 

Mr.    Mestrezat 

Opportunity  is  offered  in  this  course  to  obtain  the  instruction 
necessary  to  fit  one  to  play  the  various  wood,  wind  and  brass  in- 
struments used  in  orchestras  and  bands. 

ENSEMBLE   PliAYING 

Director   Spence 

Ensemble  playing  is  of  great  importance  in  the  general  musical 
education  of  a  pianist.  To  play  accompaniments  well  requires 
special  ability  and  training.  This  course  is  intended  to  furnish 
opportunity  to  advanced  pupils  to  acquire  this  ability,  and  to  have 
practice  in  performing  chamber  music  works  by  the  best  composers. 

CHORUS   SINGING 

Mr.    RlCHTER 

The  choral  society  meets  for  rehearsal  once  each  week,  and 
affords  opportunity  to  obtain  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  chorus 
singing  as  well  as  to  acquire  familiarity  with  the  standard  oratorios, 
one  of  which  is  produced  each  year. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

Mr.    RlCHTER 

In  this  course  practical,  individual  practice  in  music  reading 
will  be  carried  on  hand  in  hand  with  the  study  of  the  methods 
necessary   in   teaching   children,   so   that   students   may   be   able  to 
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take   up   the    work   of   teaching  vocal    music  in   the   public  schools 
according  to  the  most  advanced  methods. 

THEORY  OP  MUSIC 

Director  Spexce  and  Miss  Foster 

1.  Harmony.  This  course  is  designed  to  be  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral musical  education  of  all  students  in  the  School  of  Music.  It 
is  of  special  assistance  in  the  study  of  the  piano,  but  is  of  value  in 
every  department  of  musical  work.      One-third  course. 

2.  Harmony.      Continuation  of  course  1.     One-third  course. 

3.  Harmony.      Continuation  of  course  2.     One-third  course. 

4.  Counterpoint.  This  course  is  of  special  benefit  to  pianists 
and  to  teachers  of  music.  Prerequisite,  courses  1-3  in  harmony. 
One-third  course. 

5.  Counterpoint.     Continuation  of  course  4.     One-third  course. 

HISTORY   OF   MUSIC 

Director   Spexce 

6.  History  of  Music.  Knowledge  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  music  is  a  requisite  in  a  musical  education.  The  course, 
though  not  extensive,  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
fundamental  and  most  important  facts  of  the  art.     One-third  course. 

7.  History  of  Music.  Continuation  of  course  6.  One-third 
course. 

MODERX  LANGUAGES 

The  close  relation  of  the  modern  languages  with  music,  and 
especially  wTith  vocal  music,  makes  them  important  in  every  course 
of  musical  study.  The  inexhaustible  and  ever-increasing  treasure 
of  vocal  music  composed  to  German,  French,  and  Italian  texts 
makes  a  fair  knowledge  and  correct  pronunciation  of  these  lan- 
guages indispensable.  The  University  offers  superior  advantages 
for  the  study  of  these  languages. 

TUITION  PER  QUARTER  j 

The  following  table  shows  the  rates  of  tuition  for  private  les- 
sons of  thirty  minutes  in  length: 

Number  of  lessons  per  week 

Vocal: —  One  Two  Three 

Edward    Richter $15.00      $25.00      $35.00 
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Piano:  — 

Rudolf   Wertime    15.00  25.00  35.00 

Grace   Martin   Snee 11.00  18.00  26.00 

Susan  Maxwell  Moore    11.00  18.00  26.00 

Mabel  Constance  Foster 10.00  16.00  23.00 

Violin:  — 

Ross    Spence     11.00        18.00        26.00 

Mandolin :  — 

Ross    Spence    12.00        20.00 

Pipe  Organ:  — 

Grace    Martin    Snee 15.00        25.00 

Wood  and  Brass  Instruments:  — 

Walter   Mestrezat    8.00        12.00 

Ensemble  Playing:  — 

Ross    Spence    12.00        20.00 

For   two  class  lessons   per   week,   of  thirty  minutes  each,   the 
tuition  is: 

In  harmony $12.00 

In  theory  and  musical  history 10.00 

The  tuition  for  other  classes  is  as  follows: 

Preparatory    vocal    music $7.50 

(Classes   of   four   to    ten   pupils) 

Preparatory    piano    music 7.50 

(Classes   of  four  pupils) 

Preparatory    violin    music 7.50 

Public    school    music 7.50 

Piano  for  practice,  one  hour  per  day,  will  be  furnished  at  $3.50 
per  quarter;  two  hours  per  day,  $6.00  per  quarter;  three  hours  per 
day,  $8.00  per  quarter;  four  hours  per  day,  $10.00  per  quarter. 
Clavier  practice,  one  hour  per  day,  $3.00  per  quarter. 

No  contingent  fees  are  charged  music  students  who  take  con- 
versational French,  German,  or  Italian,  as  required  for  their  di- 
plomas  in   music. 

Music  students  who  are  residents  of  West  Virginia,  and  who  take 
work  in  other  departments  of  the  University,  are  subject  to  the 
usual  charges  for  fees  in  these  departments. 

Any  student  in  the  School  of  Music  who  is  not  a  resident  of 
West  Virginia,  and  who  pays  at  least  $16.00  a  term  for  music,  is 
permitted  to  take,  in  addition  to  music,  one  credit  course  each  term 
free  of  charge,  or  two  credit  courses  at  one-half  the  usual  charge; 
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but  in  either  case  such  student  shall  pay  the  matriculation  fee  of 
$5.00  upon  first  entering  the  academic  department,  and  the  con- 
tingent fee  of  $3.00  each  term. 

The  fee  for  a  diploma  or  teacher's  certificate  is  $3.00. 

Regularly  enrolled  students  in  the  School  of  Music  are  required 
to  pay  the  following  athletic  fees:  for  the  Fall  term,  $2.00;  for 
the  Winter  term,  $1.00;  for  the  Spring  term,  $2.00. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  FINE   ARTS 


THE  FACULTY 

DANIEL  BOARDMAN  PURINTON,  LL.  D.,  President 

WILLIAM  JACKSON  LEONARD,  Associate  Professor  and  Head  of   the 
Department  of  Fine  Arts 

MRS.  EVA  EMMA  HUBBARD,  Instructor  in  Perspective  Drawing    and 
Painting 

\  EQUIPMENT 

The  University  provides  large,  well  lighted  studios,  containing 
drawing  stands,  easels,  etc.,  and  a  large  collection  of  casts  and 
models.  Students  have  access  to  the  University  library,  which  con- 
tains a  large  and  carefully  selected  collection  of  works  on  the  history 
and  development  of  the  fine  arts. 

FEES 

The  regular  classes  in  drawing  and  the  history  of  art  are  open 
without  charge  to  all  students  of  the  University,  but  in  the  special 
drawing  and  painting  classes  fees  are  charged,  as  follows: 
For  one  quarter,  three  lessons  weekly: 

Special   drawing    %   5.00 

Water    color    10.00 

China   painting    10.00 

Pastel    painting     10.00 

Oil    painting    10.00 

Students  whose  work  is  entirely  in  this  school,  and  who  take 
private  work  only,  are  not  required  to  pay  the  usual  University 
fees,  but  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  other  University 
students — library,  lectures,  etc.  Fees  are  payable  in  advance  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  University  for  the  art  fund. 

THE  REGULAR  ART  COURSE 

This  course  of  four  years  is  so  planned  that  the  student  may 
acquire  the  technique  of  drawing  and  painting,  a  general  art  edu- 
cation, and  a  degree  of  aesthetic  culture  tending  to  develop  the  in- 
dividual powers  of  composition  and  expression. 
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The  work  of  the  first  year  includes  light  and  shade  drawing 
from  the  antique,  study  of  perspective,  sketching  from  nature, 
drawings  of  still  life,  and  study  of  form  carried  out  in  clay  modeling. 
Color  studies  are  introduced  in  the  spring  term. 

In  the  second  year  the  drawing  is  continued  from  cast  in  char- 
coal and  crayon,  copying  the  head,  mask,  and  ornament  from  the 
antique.  Color  studies  in  water-colors  and  oil  are  given  with  the 
work  in  black  and   white. 

During  the  third  and  fourth  years,  the  student  copies  the  bust 
and  full  length  figure  from  the  antique,  paints  from  the  draped 
model  in  the  life  class,  and  studies  portrait  painting  and  composi- 
tion or  sketching  from  nature,  and  landscape  painting. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DIPLOMA 

To  those  who  complete  this  course  of  four  years'  study,  making 
oil  painting  their  major  study  and  including  the  history  of  art, 
a  diploma  will  be  given. 


THE  NORMAL  ART  COURSE 

This  course  is  designed  for  teachers  in  public  or  normal  schools. 
It  comprises  free-hand  drawing  of  ornament,  mask,  and  head  from 
the  antique;  study  of  still  life,  perspective  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing; sketching;  study  of  design;  study  of  color  and  form  developed 
in  water-color  painting  and  clay  modeling. 

Class  lectures  are  given  on  the  teaching  of  form  and  color, 
and   the  history   of   art. 

Students  should  spend  two  years  in  pursuing  this  course;  but 
to  suit  individual  needs,  the  course  may  be  shortened,  and  what  is 
most  essential  will  be  given  in  the  time  available. 

COURSES  of  instruction 

Associate   Professor   Leonard 

1.  Elementary  Drawing.  The  historic  forms  of  art  and  their 
development.  Lectures,  with  collateral  reading  and  practice  in 
drawing.  Fall,  9:30;  L. 

2.  Elementary  Drawing.     A  continuation  of  course   1. 

Winter,  9:30;  L. 

3.  Elementary  Drawing.     A  continuation  of  course   2. 

Spring,  9:30;  L- 
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4.  Advanced  Drawing.  Historic  periods  of  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, and  painting.  Lectures,  with  collateral  reading  and  practice 
in  drawing.  Fall,  10:30;  L. 

5.  Advanced  Drawing.     A  continuation   of   course    4. 

Winter,  10:30;  L. 

6.  Advanced  Drawing.      A  continuation   of   course   5. 

Spring,   10:30;    L. 

7.  The  History  of  Greek  Art,  with  a  consideration  of  the  arts 
of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Phoenicia,  in  their  relation  to  Greek  art. 

Fall,    8:30;    L. 

8.  The  History  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Art,  with  special  con- 
sideration   of   the    Renaissance    period.  Winter,    8:30;    L. 

Courses  7  and  8  are  not  elective  for  freshmen. 

Mrs.  Hubbard 

9.  Perspective  Drawing.  Elementary  study  of  linear  perspec- 
tive; principles  of  geometrical  forms  and  familiar  objects.  Honey's 
Linear   Perspective.  Fall,    11:30;    L. 

10.  Perspective  Drawing.  A  continuation  of  course  9.  Analy- 
sis of  principles;  development  and  construction  of  the  arch.  Mini- 
fied and  Spanton's  Perspective.  Winter,  11:30;  L. 

11.  Advanced  Perspective  Drawing.  A  continuation  of  course 
10.  Isometric  drawing;  sciography;  perspective  applied  to  build- 
ings, use  of  plan  and  perspective  erection;  applications  to  sketch- 
ing and  topography.      Reference  books,   Spanton   and  Ware. 

Spring,   11:30;   L. 

12.  Oil  Painting.  Color  analysis  and  combinations;  painting 
from  still  life,  fruits,  flowers,  draperies,  etc.;  landscape  painting; 
study   of   the   draped   model.  Hours  to   be  arranged;    L. 

13.  Pastel  Painting.  The  various  studies  of  color  and  design 
suitable  for  expression  in  this  medium;  special  study  for  pastel 
portraits  and  the  draped  figure.  Hours  to  be  arranged;  L. 

14.  Water  Color  Painting.  Study  from  the  flat  and  from 
nature,  still  life,  landscape  or  model;  design  from  plant  life  and 
conventional;    figure    and    portrait    painting. 

Hours  to  be  arranged;  L. 
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15.  China  Painting.  Study  of  colors  and  combinations;  paint- 
ing from  the  flat;  study  of  the  design  of  flowers,  landscapes,  etc., 
leading  to  original  designs;   china  burned   in  the  studio  kiln. 

Hours  to  be  arranged;  L. 

16.  Designing.  Study  of  ornament  and  principle  of  design. 
Lectures,  collateral  reading,  and  the  drawing  of  designs. 

Hours  to  be  arranged;  L. 


The  School  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics 


THE  FACULTY 

DANIEL  BOARDMAN  PURINTON,  LL.  D.,  President 

HARRY  A.  EATON,  Captain  23rd  U.  S.  Infantry,   Commandant  of  Ca- 
dets and  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

THE  CADET  CORPS 

Extracts  from  the  Military  Law,  State  of  West  Virginia,  1901, 
sec.  100: — ''The  Corps  of  Cadets  of  the  West  Virginia  University 
shall  be  held  as  the  Training  School  of  the  West  Virginia  National 
Guard,  subject  to  such  duty  as  the  Commander-in-chief  may  order." 

Jan.  19,  1903: — "Each  member  of  the  Senate  shall  be  entitled 
to  appoint  one  cadet  from  his  district,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
June  in  the  second  year  of  his  term,  and  one  cadet  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  June  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  term.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  be  entitled  to  appoint  one 
cadet  from  his  county  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June  next  pre- 
ceding the  end  of  his  term.  In  case  a  cadetship  filled  by  appoint- 
ment by  any  member  of  the  Legislature  shall  become  vacant,  the 
member  making  the  appointment,  or  his  successor,  shall  fill  the 
same  by  a  new  appointment  within  the  limits  of  the  time  aforesaid. 
But  no  Senator  or  Delegate  shall  appoint  any  cadet  until  he  receives 
a  certificate  from  the  President  of  the  University,  or  the  Com- 
mandant of  Cadets,  giving  him  notice  of  his  right  to  do  so;  and 
he  shall  not  have  the  right  to  exercise  such  power  of  appoint- 
ment as  long  as  two  cadets  are  accredited  to  himself  and  his  pre- 
decessor, either  by  original  appointment  or  by  re-enlistment.  All 
other  cadets  necessary  to  make  up  the  full  complement  of  the  corps 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  regents,  in  proportion  to  their  number, 
including  vacancies,  if  any,  caused  by  the  failure  of  any  member  of 
the  Legislature  to  fill  his  appointment.  Cadets  shall  not  be  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  shall  not  be  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  Their  appointment  shall  be  made  upon  undoubted  evidence 
of  good  moral  character  and  sound  physical  condition.  Their  term 
of  enlistment  shall  be  two  years,  but  any  cadet,  at  the  expiration 
of  his  first  term,  shall  be  entitled  to  re-enlist  for  the  further  term 
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of  two  years,  upon  giving  notice  of  his  intention  to  the  Com- 
mandant of  Cadets  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  expiration  of  such 
term.  But  not  more  than  fifteen  cadets  shall  be  appointed  from 
any  Senatorial  district,  and  not  more  than  eight  from  any  one 
county." 

State  cadets  to  the  number  of  225  are  appointed  to  the  Uni- 
versity, and  receive  their  uniforms,  books,  stationery,  tuition,  use 
of  library,  use  of  arms  and  equipments,  and  ammunition  for  target 
practice,  free.  They  constitute  the  public  guard  of  the  University 
and  of  the  public  property  belonging  thereto.  Application  for  an 
appointment  should  be  made  to  one  of  the  regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity or  to  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 

Students  of  the  University  who  desire  military  instruction,  and 
who  are  not  state  cadets,  are  allowed  to  join  the  corps  as  volunteer 
cadets.     They  receive  no  uniform  from  the  state. 

All  cadets  are  required  to  wear  a  neat-appearing  gray  uniform 
at  drill.     This  uniform  may  be  worn  with  propriety  on  all  occasions. 

An  officer  of  the  regular  army  is  specially  detailed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  act  as  Commandant  of  Cadets.  The 
inspection  of  the  cadet  corps  is  made  by  an  officer  of  the  General 
Staff  of  the  Army. 

SPECIAL  REWARDS  FOR  MILITARY 
EXCELLENCE 

The  names  of  the  three  most  distinguished  cadets  of  the  gradu- 
ating class  are  published  annually  in  the  Army  Register.  One 
of  these  three  may  be  designated  each  year  to  take  the  examina- 
tion for  commission  in  the  Regular  Army. 

All  graduates  of  the  Military  Department  are  eligible,  within 
five  years  after  graduation,,  to  commissions  as  first  lieutenant  in 
the  West  Virginia  National  Guard,   without  examination.^ 

ARMORY 

The  Armory  (60  by  120  feet)  is  used  as  a  drill  hall  during  in- 
clement weather.  This  building  is  the  home  of  the  cadet  corps, 
and  all  entertainments  given  by  them  are  held  therein,  under  the 
supervision   of   the   Commandant   of   Cadets. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  INSTRUCTION 

For  the  purpose  of  administration  and  drill  the  cadet  corps 
is   organized   as   an   infantry   battalion. 

Cadets   are   divided   into  sections,   corresponding  to   their  mili- 
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tary  proficiency  and  length  of  service.  New  cadets  are  required 
to  enter  the  fourth  (lowest)  section,  but  those  who  have  had 
previous  military  instruction  may  be  transferred  to  a  higher  section 
upon  passing  a  satisfactory  examination. 

The  work  in  the  Military  Department  is  taken  in  connection 
with  other  University  work,  and  requires  about  four  hours  each 
week.  The  course  of  instruction  is  intended  to  fit  all  who  graduate 
therein  to  perform  efficiently  the  duties  of  officers  in  the  National 
Guard  of  West  Virginia.  In  addition  to  technical  knowledge,  the 
cadets  are  taught  patriotism,  punctuality,  obedience,  attention,  alert- 
ness, and  neatness,  qualities  which  go  toward  making  a  good  citi- 
zen as  well  as  a  good  officer.  The  winter  quarter  is  devoted  to 
theoretical  instruction  in  tactics  and  other  military  subjects,  to- 
gether with  practical  instruction  in  drill  and  in  the  gymnasium.  A 
course  of  lectures  in  military  hygiene  is  also  given. 

Infractions  of  discipline  are  referred  to  a  court-martial,  con- 
sisting of  cadet  officers. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

The  regular  course  in  physical  training  occupies  four  years, 
and  is  required  of  all  members  of  the  cadet  corps  unless  excused 
for  sufficient  reasons. 

A  regulation  suit  is  required.  This  suit  consists  of  a  black 
quarter-sleeve  jersey,  black  knee  tights,  long  black  stockings,  and 
white  gymnasium   shoes. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  instruction  of  the  various  sections  is  as  follows: 

Fourth  Section 

Practical  Instruction:  (a)  Infantry  drills  in  school  of  the  sol- 
dier, squad,  company,  and  battalion;  extended  order  and  ceremonies, 
(b)  Guard  duty  as  a  sentinel,  (c)  Physical  training  in  the  gym- 
nasium. 

Theoretical  Instruction:  (a)  Infantry  Drill  Regulations,  para- 
graphs 1  to  248,  and  502  to  601,  inclusive,  (b)  The  Manual  of 
Guard  Duty  except  paragraphs  331  to  373,  inclusive,  (c)  The  ex- 
planation of  Cadet  Regulations  and  General  Orders,  and  the  care 
of  arms  and   accoutrement. 

Third  Section 

Practical  Instruction:  (a)  Infantry  drills,  same  as  fourth  sec- 
tion, except  in  school  of  the  soldier,    (b)    Guard  duty  as  sentinels 
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and    aon-commissioned  officers  of  the  guard,    (c)    Physical  training 
in  the  gymnasium. 

Theoretical  Instruction:  (a)  Infantry  Drill  Regulations,  (b) 
Catechism  of  Outpost  Duty. 

Second  Section 

Practical  Instruction:  (a)  Infantry  drills,  same  as  third  section, 
(b)  Small  Arms  firing,  including  the  position  and  aiming  drills, 
gallery  practice,  and  range  firing,  (c)  Guard  duty,  same  as  third 
section. 

Theoretical  Instruction:  (a)  Infantry  Drill  Regulations,  (b) 
Small  Arms  Firing  Regulations,   (c)  U.  S.  Army  Regulations. 

First  Section 

Practical  Instruction:  (a)  Infantry — duties  of  grade  attained, 
(b)  Guard  duty — of  grade  attained,  (c)  Courts-martial,  (d)  Fenc- 
ing. 

Theoretical  Instruction:  (a)  Field  Service  Regulations,  (b) 
Minor  Tactics,  including  advance  and  rear  guards,  marches,  fortifi- 
cations, camping,  etc.    (c)    Military  Law. 

BAND 

A  band  of  thirty-two  musicians  is  authorized  by  the  Board  of 
Regents.  Band  cadets  are  volunteer  cadets.  They  receive  the 
same  allowances  as  state  cadets  and  are  governed  by  the  same  rules 
and  regulations.  They  receive  free  of  charge,  tuition,  uniform, 
books,  stationery,  and  instruction  in  band  music.  They  are  exempt 
from  gymnasium  work.  They  are  required  to  be  instructed  in 
military  drill  to  include  the  school  of  the  soldier  and  of  the  squad. 

INFORMATION  FOR  APPLICANTS  FOR  AP- 
POINTMENT TO  THE  CADET  CORPS 

1.  The  applicant  must  not  be  under  sixteen  nor  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age. 

2.  He  must  be  a  bona  fide  resident  of  West  Virginia. 

3.  He  must  be  sound  physically,  of  good  moral  character,  and 
able  to  pursue  successfully  the  studies  of  the  first  year  of  the  Pre- 
paratory School. 

4.  He  must  make  a  deposit  of  $20.00  with  the  treasurer  of  the 
University  as  a  guaranty  that  the  state  arms,  etc.,  in  his  possession 
will  be  taken  care  of.     The  deposit  will  be  returned  to  him  at  the 
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end  of  his  enlistment  of  two  years,   upon   satisfactory   settlement 
with  the  quartermaster. 

5.  He  must  make  an  average  grade  each  term  of  not  less  than 
sixty  on  a  scale  of  one  hundred,  in  order  to  hold  his  appointment. 

6.  Cadets  are  furnished  with  uniforms,  text-books,  and  sta- 
tionery free  of  charge.  They  pay  no  matriculation,  tuition,  or 
contingent  fees  to  the  University.  If  they  are  graduated  from 
any  department  of  the  University  while  members  of  the  cadet  corps, 
they  are   allowed  to  retain  their  text-books. 

7.  The  work  of  the  corps  does  not  interfere  with  the  student's 
scholastic  duties.  Cadets  may  take  courses  in  any  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  University. 

8.  A  young  man  desiring  an  appointment  should  apply  to  the 
regent  for  his  county,  or  to  a  member  of  the  Legislature  represent- 
ing his  county.  The  counties  of  the  state  are  divided  as  follows 
by  the  Board  of  Regents  for  the  purpose  of  cadet  appointments: 

Regent  L.  J.  Williams,  Lewisburg,  W.  Va. — Mercer,  Raleigh, 
Wyoming,   McDowell,   Mingo,    Greenbrier,   Summers,    Pocahontas. 

Regent  C.  E.  Haworth,  Huntington,  W.  Va. — Cabell,  Wayne, 
Lincoln,  Logan,  Boone,  Putnam,  Mason. 

Regent  C.  M.  Babb,  Palls,  W.  Va. — Berkeley,  Morgan,  Hamp- 
shire, Hardy,  Mineral,  Grant,  Jefferson. 

Regent  D.  C.  Gallaher,  Charleston,  W.  Va. — Kanawha,  Fay- 
ette, Nicholas,  Clay,  Roane,  Monroe. 

Regent  F.  P.  McNell,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. — Hancock,  Brooke, 
Ohio,  Marshall,  Marion. 

Regent  J.  R.  Trotter,  Buckhannon,  W.  Va. — Webster,  Braxton, 
Randolph,  Lewis,   Upshur,  Tucker. 

Regent  T.  P.  Jacobs,  New  Martinsville,  W.  Va. — Wetzel,  Tyler, 
Harrison,  Pleasants,  Ritchie. 

Regent,  J.  B.  Fixley,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. — Doddridge,  Gilmer, 
Wirt,   Wood,   Jackson,    Calhoun. 

Regent  E.  M.  Grant,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. — Taylor,  Preston, 
Monongalia,  Barbour,  Pendleton. 

9.  Students  who  have  cadet  appointments  should  upon  their 
arrival  at  the  University  present  themselves  at  the  office  of  the 
Commandant,  in  the  armory,  and  obtain  the  necessary  information 
about  registering,  etc. 
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MILITARY    GRADUATES    AND   DISTINGUISHED   CADETS 

Reported  at  Commencement,  June,  1907 
The  following  are  the  distinguished    cadet  graduates   from  the 
University   whose    names   will    appear    in   the   United   States   Army 
Register  for  1907: 

First  Section 

Cadet  Captain,  Herschel  W.  Lawson,  Co.  A. 
Cadet  First  Lieutenant,  Jacob  W.   Yonker,   Co.   C. 
Cadet  Adjutant,  S.  Goodloe  Jackson,  C.  S. 

The   following  are   announced   as   distinguished   cadets,   as   pro- 
vided by  Par.   83,  Cadet  Regulations: 

Second  Section 
Cadet  Sergeant,  J.  P.  McJilton,  N.  C.  S. 
Cadet  First  Lieutenant,  C.  S.  Burns,  C.  S. 
Cadet  Sergeant,  I.  F.  Nestor,  Co.  B. 

Third  Section 

Cadet  Sergeant,  G.  B.  Folk,  Co.  C. 
Cadet  Sergeant,  G.  W.  Whiting,  Co.  B. 
Cadet  Private,  H.  A.  L.  Walkup,  Co.  B. 

Fourth  Section 

Cadet  Private,  W.  W.  Point,  Jr.,  Co.  A. 
Cadet  Private,  H.    M.  Allen,   Co.   C. 
Cadet  Private,   R.    P.   Becket,    Co.    A. 

The  following  named  cadets  having  completed  the  course  of 
instruction,  are  announced  as  graduates  of  the  Department  of  Mili- 
tary Science  and  Tactics: 

Lawson,  H.  W.  Sheppard,    C.    C. 

Yonker,   J.   A.  Foulk,  T.  B. 

Jackson,   S.   G.  Myers,  C. 

Scott,  H.   M.  Ryan,  L.  W. 

Upon  decision  of  the  Board  of  Judges  the  Cadet  Colors  for  the 
ensuing  year  are  awarded  to  Co.  A. 

The   medals  offered   by  the  Board   of   Regents  are  awarded   as 

follows : 

(1)  Gold  Medal  for  Drill  and  Discipline,  to  G.  B.  Folk,  Co.  C. 

Co.  C. 

(2)  Silver  Medal  for  the  highest  score  at  Target  Practice,  Band 

Cadet  A.  D.  Bell. 

(3)  Silver  Medal   for  second  highest  score  at  Target  Practice, 
Cadet  Sergeant  Major  H.  A.  Reynolds. 
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ROSTER  OF  CADETS 


Harry  A.  Eaton 
Wylie   E.    Lloyd 
Harris  A.   Reynolds 
John  P.  McJilton 


Thomas  L.  Harris 
John  C.  Evans 
Hugh   M.   Allen 
Ray  P.  Becket 
Walter  B.  King 


Field  and  Staff 

Captain  23rd  U.S. Infantry,  Comdt. 

Cadet  Major 

1st  Lieutenant,    Adjutant 

1st  Lieutenant,    Quartermaster 

Non  Commissioned  Staff 

Sergeant  Major 
Quartermaster  Sergeant 
Ordnance  Sergeant 
Chief  Trumpeter 
Color  Sergeant 


BAND 


Walter  A.   Mestrezat 
Halleck  M.  Scott 
Clyde  Pitzer 

David   A.    Cronin 
George    E.    Brownwell 

Arthur   A.    Brindley 
George    C.    Grewson 
Julius  H.   Hefke 
Leroy   P.    Halloway 

Bell,  Alexander  D. 
Bennett,   Clyde  M. 
Campbell,   O.    Sylvester 
Hall,  J.  W.  P. 
McCandless,    Carl   A. 
Mullin,    Carl    G. 
McDaniel,   Forest  M. 


Sergeants 


Corporals 


Privates 


Chief  Musician 
Drum  Major 
Principal  Musician 

Fred  B.  Mayer 


Paul   Rider 
Ward  H.  Spencer 
George   W.   Turnbull 
Voorhees  C.  Collins 


Lloyd,   Neal   S. 
Parker,  Clifford  P. 
Sheets,  Harry  W. 
Sperling,  Harry  E. 
Strayer,    Ralph 
Sheppard,   Creedy  C. 


COMPANY  A 


Captain, 
1st  Lieutenant 
2nd   Lieutenant 
1st  Sergeant 


Tom  B.  Foulk 
William  R.  Thatcher 
Randall  C.  Ward 
Samuel  V.  Haworth 
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George  B.  Folk 
Boyd   Randall 
Percy  Hall 


Sergeants 


James   E.   Howard 

C.   Raymond  Sydenstricker 

Walter   W.   Point 


Charles  Sloane 
Cyrus  B.  Van  Bibber 


Corporals 


Homer  A.  Hoskins 


Arnold,   C.   W. 
Bates,   Robert  L. 
Colcord,   Eugene  L. 
Core,  Addison  L. 
English,    Eugene    R. 
Felton,   Albert 
Glover,   William  H. 
Gorman,    Karl   H. 
Grogg,    Robert   C. 
Henshaw,  Harry  P. 
John,  Lemuel  N. 
Jones,  James  C. 
Lemen,    Thomas   T. 
Meadows,   Homer   L. 
Morris,  J.  R.  W. 


Musicians 

Howard   C.    Brown 
Privates 


Moriarity,  John  P. 
Musick,    Rufus   M. 
Pancake,   Joe   A. 
Pritchard,    William   E. 
Ritz,  Russell  S. 
Salisbury,   James  N. 
Sanger,    Samuel    H. 
Shores,  Henry  G. 
Snider,    Clifford    N. 
Starbuck,    Theodore    W. 
Swearingen,    Edwin    L. 
Wheat,   Harry  G. 
Wolfe,  Noble  A. 
Young,  Lloyd  C. 
Zinn,  Taylor  B. 


COMPANY  B 


Captain 
1st  Lieutenant 
2nd  Lieutenant 
2nd  Lieutenant 
1st  Sergeant 


Roy  O.  Hall 
William  G.  Hall 
Davis  H.  Estill 
James  A.  Hanna 
George  W.  Whiting 


Hugh  C.  Barnes 
Morris  C.  Burnside 
Oscar   P.    Gibbs 


Sergeants 


George  W.   Grow 
Claude  E.  Tetrick 
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Corporals 


Oakley  Austin 

R.   Lester   Buchanan 

Russel  H.   Gist 


Clayton  M.  Powell 


Baker,  Charles  G. 
Barbe,  Victor 
Califf,  John  W. 
Coombs,  Forrest  P. 
Conn,    Lloyd   H. 
Craig,  Connor  H. 
Donley,  William  G. 
Evans,  Robert  W. 
Foreman,  Ernest  W. 
Gould,   Richard  J. 
Hager,  Ira  P. 
Harper,  William  G. 
Haworth,  James  B. 
Heflin,  Neal   M. 
Jenkins,  Jesse  J. 
Ker,  Harman  H. 
Knight,   Frank    L. 


Musicians 


Privates 


Harry   S.    Sydenstricker 
Edward   C.   Oldham 


Enoch  Smith 


Manning,  Kemble  T. 
Means,  Guy  G. 
Moler,    Philip   R. 
McCafferty,   William   F. 
McDonald,   Brown 
Pearson,   Frank   R. 
Piles,  William  B. 
Robinson,    John   L. 
Sheets,  Earl  W. 
Simpson,  William  E. 
Starbuck,   William   H. 
Stump,  George  A. 
Sydenstricker,  Lawrence  E, 
Taylor,   Marvin  L. 
Wade,  Horace  A. 
Zinn,  Waitman  F. 


THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


Tenth  Session,  June   2  2  to  August  1,   19  08 

THE  FACULTY 

DANIEL  BOARDMAN  PURINTON,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President     of    the 

Universtiy 

EDWARD  HOWARD  GRIGGS,  A.  M.,  (Formerly  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation and  Ethics  in  Leland  Stanford  University)  Ethics  and 
English  Literature 

SAMUEL  TRAIN  DUTTON,  A.  M.,  (Professor  of  School  Adminis- 
tration  in  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University)  Education 

MICHAEL  VINCENT  O'SHEA,  B.  L.,  (Head  of  the  Department  of 
Education  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin)  Education 

EARL  BARNES,  B.  A.,  M.  S.,  (Formerly  Professor  of  Education  in 
Leland  Stanford  University)  History  and  Education 

WILLIAM    M.    GIFFIN,    A.  M.,    Ph.  D.,    (Principal,    Willard    School, 

Chicago)  Special  Method  in  Teaching  Arithmetic  and  Special  Method 
in  Teaching  Beading 

CLARA  MABEL  WHEELER,  (Horace  Mann  School,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity)   Primary  Department  and  Observation  Classes 

IDA  CASSA  HEFFRON  (Formerly  Instructor  in  Drawing  in  the 
Cook  County  Normal  School,  Chicago)  Public  School  Drawing. 
Modeling,  and  Painting 

JOHN  PORTER  LAWRENCE,  (Director  of  the  Piano  Department, 
National  Park  Seminary,  Washington,  D.  C.)  Piano  and  Organ 

ANTON  KASPAR,  (Concert  Master,  Georgetown  Orchestra,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.)    Violin 

JASPER  NEWTON  DEAHL,  Ph.  D.,  (Professor  of  Education  in 
the  University)  Education 

JOHN  LEWIS  SHELDON,  Ph.  D.,  (Professor  of  Botany  and  Bac- 
teriology in  the  University)  Nature  Study, Botany,  and  Agriculture 
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ALEXANDER  REID  WHITEHILL,  Ph.  D.,    (Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  University)  Chemistry 

THOMAS  EDWARD  HODGES,  A.  M.,  (Professor  of  Physics  in  the 
University)  Physics 

FREDERICK  WILSON  TRUSCOTT,  Ph.  D.,  (Professor  of  German 
in  the  University)  German 

ROBERT  ALLEN  ARMSTRONG,  A.M.,  (Professor  of  English  m 
the  University)  English  Literature 

FRANK  B.  TROTTER,  A.  M.,  (Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University) 
Latin 

JAMES  MORTON  CALLAHAN,  Ph.  D.,  (Professor  of  American 
History  in  the  University)  History 

WAITMAN  BARBE,  Litt.  D.,  (Associate  Professor  of  English  in 
the  University)  English  Literature 

GEORGE  PERRY  GRIMSLEY,  Ph.  D.,  (Assistant  State  Geologist 
of  West  Virginia)  Geology  and  Physical  Geography 

JOHN  ARNDT  EIESLAND,  Ph.D.,  (Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  University)  Mathematics 

ARETAS  W.  NOLAN,  A.  B.,  (Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry  and 
Horticulture  in  the  University)  Elementary  Agriculture  and  Nature 
Study 

NATHANIEL  L.  GOODRICH,  A.  B.,  B.  L.  S.,  (Head  Librarian  or 
the  University)  Library  Science;  the  selection,  care,  and  use  of  school 
libraries 

DAVID  DALE  JOHNSON,  A.  M.,  (Instructor  in  English  in  the 
University)  English  Language  and  Composition 

EDWARD  RICHTER,  LL.  D.,  (Instructor  in  Voice  in  the  University 
School  of  Music)  Voice 

ELIZABETH  CLAYTON  (Graduate,  University  School  of  Music, 
and  student  in  Berlin)  Piano 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  METHODS   FACULTY 

June  29  to  July  4,  1908 
DANIEL  BOARDMAN  PURINTON,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., President  of  the  Uni- 
versity 

CHARLES  GALLAUDET  TRUMBULL,  A.  B., Editor,  The  Sunday  School 
Times,  Philadelphia 
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REV.  H.  T.  MUSSELMAN,    of  Philadelphia,    Superintendent,     Teacher- 
Training  Department,  American  Baptist  Publication  Society 

REV.  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD  MEAD,  Ph.  D.,  Pastor,  Second  Presby- 
terian Church,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

JOSEPHINE  L.  BALDWIN,    of  Newark,    New    Jersey,    Junior   Lesson 
Writer  for  the  Jfethodlst  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  Boards 

MARY  FOSTER  BRYNER,  of  Peoria, Illinois, Field  Worker,  International 
Sunday  School  Association 

MRS.  J.  W.  BARNES,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Elementary  Superinten- 
dent of  the  International  Sunday  School  Association 

W.  C.  SHAFER,  General  Secretary,  West  Virginia  Sunday  School  Associ- 
ation 

REV.  C.  HUMBLE,  M.  D.,    Superintendent,  Presbyterian   Sunday  School 
Missions  for  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The  Summer  School  for  1908  will  begin  June  22  and  continue 
six  weeks — until  August  1.  Students  may  enter  at  any  time,  but 
they  are  earnestly  advised  to  be  present  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school.  The  Summer  School,  like  any  other  term  of  the  University, 
is   co-educational    in  all   its  courses. 

ADMISSION  AND  CREDIT 

There  are  no  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Summer  School 
unless  the  student  desires  University  credit  for  the  work  done.  In 
such  case,  if  he  desires  to  be  a  special  student,  he  must  satisfy  his 
instructors  that  he  is  prepared  to  take  the  courses  selected.  If  he 
desires  regular  classification  he  must  meet  the  regular  University 
conditions,  a  statement  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  University 
catalogue. 

Preparatory  or  college  credit  may  be  had  for  most  of  the  Sum- 
mer School  work. 

Certificates  setting  forth  the  work  done  in  the  Summer  School 
will  be  given  to  those  desiring  them.  These  are  useful  to  show  to 
members  of  boards  of  education  and  other  school  officers. 

REGISTRATION 

Students  will  register  on  Monday,  June  22,  at  the  Registrar's 
office,  Room  11,  Science  Hall.  All  students,  whether  previously  in  at- 
tendance at  the  University  or  not,  must  register  before  entering  the 
Summer  School. 

Work  will  begin  promptly  in  all  departments  on  Tuesday,  June 
23. 

FEES  FOR  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The   entire   fee   for   everything   offered    in   the    Summer   School 

(excepting  music)    is   $2.50,  whether   the  student  is   a  resident  of 

West    Virginia    or    of    some    other    state;    if    University    credit    for 

the     work     is     desired,     a     matriculation    fee    of    $5.00    must    be 

paid,  unless  the  student  is  already  a  matriculate  of  the  University. 

Student  from  states  other  than  West  Virginia  who  desire  to 
obtain  University  credit  for  the  summer  work  will  also  pay  the 
following  tuition:  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  $6.00;  in 
the   Preparatory   School,    $2.50. 

If,  however,  no  University  credit  is  desired,  the  total  fee  for 
students  from  other  states,  as  well  as  from  West  Virginia,  will  be 
only  $2.50. 
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The  fees  in  Music  are  stated  in  the  announcement  of  the 
courses    in   that   subject. 

THE    LIBRARY    AND    LABORATORIES 

The  library  is  open  continuously  from  8:00  a.  m.  to  10:00  p. 
m.  every  day  except  Sunday,  and  on  Sunday  it  is  open  for  reading 
and  the  consultation  of  books  from  2:00  p.  m.  to  5:00  p.  m.  No 
books  are  given  out  on  Sunday. 

Students  are  allowed  free  access  to  the  library  shelves;  and 
those  in  charge  make  every  effort  possible  to  aid  students  in  mak- 
ing profitable  use  of  the  books. 

The  reading  room  is  well  supplied  with  the  current  periodicals 
and  newspapers — both  technical  and  general — which  are  accessible 
to  all  who  wish  to  make  use  of  them. 

The  laboratories  in  chemistry,  physics,  geology,  bacteriology,  and 
botany  will  be  in  use  during  the  Summer  School. 

FREE   MUSIC  RECITALS   AND  MATIN   SERVICE 

Six  lecture  recitals,  under  the  direction  of  the  School  of  Music, 
will  be  given — one  each  week.  Great  composers  will  be  briefly 
discussed  and  their  works  interpreted  with  voice,  piano,  violin,  and 
organ  by  Professor  Lawrence,  Professor  Kaspar,  and  Professor 
Richter.  These  delightful  recitals,  given  every  summer,  constitute 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  features  of  the  Summer  School.  They 
are  free  to  students  and  the  public. 

A  brief  chapel  service  will  precede  these  recitals.  They  will 
be  held  every  Wednesday  at  11  o'clock  in  Commencement  Hall. 
During  that  hour  no  other  exercises  will  be  held  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  Summer  School. 

LIVING   ACCOMMODATIONS 

Woman's  Hall 

The  large  and  commodious  brick  building  formerly  known  as 
Episcopal  Hall  is  now  used  by  the  University  as  a  woman's  hall. 
Over  three  thousand  dollars  has  been  spent  in  putting  the  hall  in 
order.  It  is  an  attractive  place,  pleasantly  and  conveniently  lo- 
cated. Miss  Susan  Maxwell  Moore,  Dean  of  Women,  is  in  charge. 
Write  to  her  for  particulars  and  to  engage  rooms. 

Chapter  House  for  Young  Women 

Co-operative  living  among  the  women  students  at  the  Sum- 
mer School  has  become  quite  popular.     It  is  both  cheap  and  pleas- 
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ant.  The  Sigma  Chi  Chapter  House,  at  the  edge  of  the  campus,  with 
accommodations  for  seventeen  women,  will  be  used  again  for  the 
purpose,  with  Miss  Georgia  Staats  in  charge.  Write  to  her  for 
particulars  and  to  engage  rooms. 

Other  Places 

Most  of  the  rooming  and  boarding  places  in  town  are  open 
during  the  summer  at  reasonable  rates.  The  two  Christian  As- 
sociations of  the  University  have  charge  of  the  work  of  helping 
students  to  find  suitable  accommodations.  Committees  of  these 
associations  will  gladly  meet  students  at  the  railway  station  or  at 
the  wharf,  and  conduct  them  to  their  rooms.  Letters  of  inquiry 
about  rooming  and  boarding  addressed  to  the  President's  office  will 
be  put  into  the  proper  hands. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

The  sixth  annual  Educational  Conference,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  University  Summer  School,  will  be  held  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, July  17  and  18,  in  Commencement  Hall.  The  topic  this  year 
will  be  "The  New  School  Legislation  in  West  Virginia." 

All  persons  interested  in  this  topic  are  cordially  invited  to  be 
present  and  take  part  in  the  discussions.  These  educational  con- 
ferences have  proved  to  be  of  great  importance  to  West  Virginia 
educational  questions.  Dr.  M.  V.  O'Shea,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Education  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Dr.  W.  M.  Giffin, 
principal  of  Willard  School,  Chicago,  will  take  part  in  the  con- 
ference.    The  proceedings  will  be  published,  as  usual. 

CONFERENCE  ON  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

A  conference  on  Religious  Education  will  be  held  on  the  2  8th, 
29th,  and  30th  of  June.  It  will  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Religious  Education  Association,  an  organization  of  interna- 
tional character  and  scope.  The  great  object  of  the  Association 
is  to  introduce  education  into  religious  work,  and  religion  into  ed- 
ucational work  everywhere.  To  this  end  it  conducts  conferences  in 
various  states  of  the  Union,  and  elsewhere.  The  conference  herein 
mentioned  is  for  the  special  benefit  of  West  Virginia.  Henry  F. 
Cope,  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Association,  George  A.  Coe, 
of  Northwestern  University,  and  other  distinguished  speakers  will 
take  part  in  the  conference. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL   CONVOCATION 

The  convocation  exercises  of  the   Summer  School  will  be  held 
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Monday  evening,  June  22,  at  8:30  o'clock,  in  Commencement  Hall. 
The  convocation  address  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Edward  Howard 
Griggs,  formerly  of  Leland  Stanford  University.  His  subject  will 
be  "Public  Education  and  the  Problem  of  Democracy."  Music  will 
be  furnished  by  the  School  of  Music. 

For  information  concerning  any  department  of  the  Summer 
School,  or  for  catalogue  of  the  University,  write  to  Waitman  Barbe, 
or  the  President. 

D.  B.  PURINTON,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Morgantown.  West  Virginia. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES  BY  HOURS 

All    Courses   Last   Six   Weeks    Unless   Otherwise    Stated 

8:00  a.  m. 

English  composition,  or  general  survey  of  English  litera- 
ture, Robert  A.  Armstrong  24  W. 
Fundamentals  of  English  grammar,  D.  D.  Johnson  13  W. 
American  social  and  economic  history,  J.  M.  Callahan  3  M. 
Botany,  John  L.  Sheldon  N.  F. 
Algebra,  John  A.  Eiesland  16  W. 
Caesar,  Frank  B.  Trotter  21  W. 
Elementary  German,  F.  W.  Truscott  18  W. 
Experimental  physics,  Thomas  E.  Hodges  14  S. 
Public  school  drawing  (four  weeks),  Ida  C.  Heffron  14  W. 
Agricultural   nature  study,   A.   W.   Nolan  25    M. 

9  a.   m. 

History   of   England,    J.    M.    Callahan  3    M. 

The   English   Bible,   Robert   A.   Armstrong  24  W. 

English  literature,   D.   D.   Johnson  13   W. 

Botany,   John  L.    Sheldon  N.    F. 

Plane    trigonometry,    John    A.    Eiesland  16  W. 

Experimental    physics,    Thomas    E.    Hodges  14     S. 

Elementary  Latin,  Frank  B.  Trotter  21  W. 

German    composition,    F.    W.    Truscott  18  W. 

The  recitation  and  method  of  teaching,  J.  N.  Deahl  12    M. 

Elementary  agriculture,  A.  W.  Nolan  25    M. 

10:00  a.  m. 

Arithmetic  (two  weeks),  William  M.  Giffin  11   W. 

Shakespeare,    Robert    A.    Armstrong  24  W. 

English    composition,    D.    D.    Johnson  13   W. 

American  practical  politics,   J.  M.   Callahan  3    M. 

Elementary   agriculture,    John    L.    Sheldon  N.    F. 

Agriculture  for  secondary  schools,  A.  W.   Nolan  25    M. 

Plane    geometry,    John   A.    Eiesland  16  W. 

General  chemistry,  A.  R.  Whitehill  20     S. 

Elementary  general  physics,  Thomas  E.   Hodges  11       S. 

Cicero   or   Virgil,   Frank   B.    Trotter  21   W. 

German   comedy,   F.   W.   Truscott  18  W. 
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11:00  a.  m. 

United  States  history,  J.   M.   Callahan  3    M. 

School  management   (one  week),   William  M.   Giffin  11  W. 
Language  and  reading  lessons  (one  week),  William  M.  Giffin  11  W. 

English  composition,   D.   D.   Johnson  13  W. 

Nature   study,   John   L.    Sheldon  N.    F. 

Special  subjects  in  mathematics,  John  A.  Eiesland  16  W. 

Livy  or  Horace,  Frank  B.  Trotter  21  W. 

The  philosophy  of  education,  J.  N.  Deahl  12    M. 

1:00  p.  m. 

Laboratory  courses   in   physics,   Thomas  E.   Hodges  14     S. 

1:30  p.  m. 

Laboratory  courses  in  chemistry,  A.  R.  Whitehill  22     S. 

2:00  p.  m. 

Famous   short   poems,   Waitman   Barbe  13  W. 

Arithmetic    (two  weeks),  William  M.  Giffin  11  W. 

Administration  and  supervision  of  schools,  J.  N.  Deahl  12    M. 

3:00  p.  m. 

Lectures    by    Edward    Howard    Griggs,    Samuel     T.     Dutton, 
M.  V.  O'Shea,  and  Earl  Barnes 

4:00  p.  m. 

Public  school  drawing   (four  weeks),  Ida  C.  Heffron  14  W. 

Geology   and   physical   geography    (four   weeks),    George   P. 

Grimsley  L. 

Field  work  in  nature  study,  agriculture,  and  botany,  John  L. 

Sheldon 
Public  school  music,  Edward  Richter  19  W. 

Public  school   libraries,  Nathaniel   L.    Goodrich  L. 

8:30  to  11:30  a.  m. 

Observation  classes,  Clara  M.  Wheeler  10    M. 

8:30  p.  m. 

Lectures  by  Edward  Howard  Griggs,  Samuel  P.  Dutton,  M. 

V.  O'Shea,   and  Earl  Barnes  C. 
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11:00  a.m.,  Wednesdays 

Music    recital    and    matin    service,    John    Porter    Lawrence, 

Anton  Kaspar,   and    Edward   Richter  C. 

Hours   to  be  Arranged 

Library  science,  Nathaniel  L.  Goodrich  L. 

Advanced  course  in  public  school  drawing,  Ida  C.  Heffron  14  W. 
All   private  lessons   in   music 

Seminar  in  education,  3,  12,  or  13,  J.  N.  Deahl  12    M. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

All  courses  extend  throughout  the  entire  six  weeks,  unless  otherwise 

stated 

The  abbreviations  are:  M.,  Martin  Hall;  W.,  Woodburn  Hall; 
S.,  Science  Hall;  L.,  Library;  C,  Commencement  Hall;  E.,  Ex- 
periment  Station;    N.   F.,   North   Fife. 

The  numbered  courses  are  taken  from  the  regular  University 
catalogue;   the  lettered  courses  are  special  Summer  School  courses. 


EDUCATION 

Samuel   T.   Duttox 

During   the   week  beginning   July    6,   Professor   Samuel   T.    Dut- 
ton,   of  Teachers  College,   Columbia   University,   will   lecture   on 


School  Administration 

He  will  discuss  the  following  selected  topics: 

1.  The  superintendent,  principal,  and  supervisor 

2.  The   supervision   of   kindergarten   and   elementary  grades 

3.  School  discipline   and   government 

4.  The   improvement  of  teachers  in   service 

5.  The  school   and   society 

July    6    to   July    11,    3:00    p.    m.;    14    M. 
Professor  Dutton  will   also   give   three  evening  lectures  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Factors    favoring   the    advance   of   education 

2.  The  national  government  and  education 

3.  The   higher  life   of   nations 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  8:30  p.  m.;  C. 
Conference   daily  except   Wednesday,    11:00    a.    m.;    14   M. 

M.  V.  O'Shea 

During  the  week  beginning  July  13,  Dr.  M.  V.  O'Shea,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  will 
lecture  on  the  following  subjects: 

1.  The  dynamic  nature   and    needs   of  children 

2.  The   development  of  the   will 

3.  Mental    discipline 

4.  Form  vs.   content   in  education 

5.  Social  development  in  education 

July   13    to   18,   3   p.   m.;    14   M. 
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Professor  O'Shea  will  also  give  the  following  course  of  evening 
lectures  that  week: 

1.  Hidden  forces  in  life  and  education 

2.  The  trend  of  the  teens 

3.  The  child  as  revealer  of  the  past 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  8:30  p.  m.;   C. 
Conference   daily   except   Wednesday,    11:00    a.    m.;    14   M. 

Earl  Barnes 

During  the  week  beginning  July  20,  Earl  Barnes,  formerly 
Professor  of  Education  in  Leland  Stanford  University,  will  give 
a  course  in 

Child  Study 

under  the  head  of  "The  Psychology  of  Childhood. "     His  topics  will 
be: 

1.  The  education  of  our  lower  nerve  centers 

2.  What  children  think  of  the  subjects   they  study  in   school 

3.  A   study    of   children's   ideals 

4.  The  care  of  dull  and  backward  children 

5.  Children's  attitude  toward  their  future  occupation 

July    20    to    25,    3:00   p.    m.;    14   M. 
Conference  daily  except  Wednesday,   11:00   a.   m.;    14   M. 

Jasper  Newton  Deahl 

4.  The  Philosophy  of  Education.  This  course  was  given  in 
the  Summer  School  of  190  4.  It  will  present  some  of  the  principles 
of  education  and  will  include  a  study  of  the  following  topics: 

1.  The  meaning  and  aim  of  education 

2.  The  nature  and  function  of  knowledge 

3.  Interest  and   its  relation  to  education 

4.  Habit  and  education 

5.  The  education   values  of  studies 

6.  The    development    of    the    child    mind 

7.  Work    and    fatigue 

8.  Mathematics    as    a    school    subject 

One-half   course   credit.         11:00    a.    m.;    12    M. 

6.  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Schools.  This  course 
in  its  main  features  was  given  in  190  4.  It  may  be  taken  by  stu- 
dents who  have  credit  for  the  second  half  of  course  7  and  for 
course    7-A.      It    is    offered    primarily    for    principals    and    superin- 
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tendents  of  schools.     It  will  include  a  study  of  the  following  topics: 

1.  The  control  of  the  school  and  delegated  authority 

2.  School  buildings  and  school  grounds 

3.  The  equipment  of  the  school 

4.  The  school  principal — his  equipment,  native  and  acquired 

5.  The  preparation  of  teachers — elementary  and  secondary 

6.  The  historical  development  of  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary  school   program    of   studies 

7.  Examinations  and  tests 

8.  Community   organization    for   educational   endeavor 

9.  Reading  as  a  school  subject 

One-half  course  credit.  2:00   p.   m.;    12   M. 

A  proper  use  will  be  made  of  typical  courses  of  study  and  sys- 
tems of  schools  as  found  in  this  country.  The  classes  for  observa* 
tion  will  furnish  a  concrete  basis  for  the  study  and  discussion 
of  class-room  supervision. 

10.  The  Recitation  and  Method  of  Teaching.  This  course  will 
make  a  critical  examination  of  the  principles  underlying  methods 
of  conducting  the  recitation  and  of  teaching.  Model  lessons  will 
be  observed,  reported  upon,  and  discussed  in  a  systematic  way. 
Lesson-plans  will  be  made,  criticised,  and  tested  with  a  class  ot 
pupils.  Students  taking  this  course  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  do  some  practice  teaching,  with  Miss  Wheeler  as  critic  teacher. 
One-half  course  credit.  9:00  a.  m.;   12  M. 

Seminar.  This  course  will  offer  individual  work  to  properly 
qualified  students  in  Education  3,  modern  educational  theory;  or 
Education  12,  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school;  or  Educa- 
tion 13,  high  schools.  Students  taking  this  course  will  meet  the 
instructor  two  or  three  times  a  week,  at  such  time  as  may  be  ar- 
ranged.    One-half  course  credit.  12  M. 

William  M.   Giffix 

Dr.  William  M.  Giffin,  principal  of  the  Willard  School,  Chicago, 
will  give  three  courses  a  day  in  the  Summer  School  for  the  two 
weeks  beginning  July  6  and  ending  July  17. 

School  Management 

During  the  first  week  of  his  engagement  Dr.  Giffin  will  give  one 
talk  each  day  on  school  management  under  the  following  general 
subjects*  first  duty  of  a  teacher  after  securing  an  appointment: 
health  of  teacher  and  pupils;  discipline,  how  to  secure  such  as 
is  desirable;  teaching,  hints  of  things  to  do  and  things  not  to  do; 
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the  principal  and  his  relations  to  his  assistants;  assistants  and  their 
relations  to  the  school  and  principal;  the  teacher's  "kit,"  or  what 
every  teacher  should  have.  July  6  to  11,  11:00  a.  m.;   11  W. 

LANGUAGE  AND  READING  LESSONS 
William   M.    Giffix 

During  his  second  week's  work  Dr.  Giffin  will  take  up  the  sub- 
ject of  primary,  or  the  first  five  years'  work  in  language  and 
reading.  He  will  give  one  talk  a  day.  The  sentence;  pronouns, 
their  use  and  abuse,  as  subjects,  as  attributes;  verbs,  those  to 
remember;  modifiers;  big  little  words;  the  comma,  why  important, 
reading   tests.  July   13   to    18,    11:00    a.   m.;    11   W. 

ARITHMETIC 

William  M.   Giffin 

During  the  two  weeks  from  July  6  to  July  18,  Dr.  Giffin  will 
give  a  course  on  the  subject  of 

Arithmetic  and   How  to   Teach   It 

He  will  give  two  talks  a  day  on  the  following  general  heads:  an 
arithmetic  creed;  lines,  what  can  be  done  with  them;  area;  volume; 
bulk;  time;  weight;  values;  single  things;  percentage;  interest; 
numbers,  and  how  to  teach  them;  figures,  how  to  use  them;  the 
fundamental  operations;  importance  of  right  impressions  at  the 
beginning;  what  to  teach;  what  not  to  teach;  obsolete  operations; 
problems,  what  they  should  do  for  the  child. 

July    3   to    IS;    First    section,    10:00   a.   m.;    11   W. 
Second    section,    2:00   p.   m.;    11   W. 

PRIMARY  WORK  AND  3IETHODS 

Clara  M.   Wheeler 

The  classes  for  observation  will  be  in  charge  of  Miss  Clara  M. 
Wheeler,  of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University.  They  will  consist  of  pupils  beginning  the  work  of  the 
first,  the  third,  and  the  sixth  years,  and  the  course  of  instruction 
will  include  the  various  subjects  taught  pupils  of  these  grades.  Em- 
phasis will  be  placed  upon  available  sources  of  first-hand  knowledge, 
gained  through  observation  and  experiments,  the  relation  of  this 
work  to  text-book  study,  and  to  the  various  modes  of  expression, 
including  various  forms  of  construction.  In  nature  study  and  in 
geography,  field  work  will  be  done.  Students  taking  education 
with  Professor  Deahl  will  have  the  privilege  of  doing  some  practice 
teaching  with  these  classes  of  pupils. 
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The  recitation  periods  of  the  classes  for  observation  will  not 
exceed  thirty  minutes.  Students  taking  the  observation  work  can, 
therefore,  adapt  it  to  their  courses  in  other  subjects  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  either. 

A.  Class  of  First   and   Third  Year  Pupils. 

8:30   to   10:00   a.   m.;    10   M. 

B.  Classes  of  Sixth  Year  Pupils.  10:00   to   11:30   a.   m.;    10   M. 

C.  Conferences.  Miss  Wheeler  will  meet  the  observers  for  a 
number  of  conferences  upon  the  work  illustrated  with  the  classes 
of  children.  Topics  for  these  conferences  will  be  as  follows:  the 
aim  of  the  work;  the  educative  value  of  subject  matter  found  in 
nature  study,  geography,  history,  and  literature;  the  relation  of 
thought  to  form  in  teaching  language,  reading,  numbers,  and 
modes  of  expression;  the  preparation  of  a  lesson;  the  recitation; 
the  study  period  and  seat  work;   training  and  discipline.  10  M. 

Two  periods  a  day  should  be  the  maximum  time  spent  in  obser- 
vation work.  Every  student  in  the  Summer  School  should  do  some 
regular,  systematic  class  work,  academic  or  professional,  or  both. 
Those  who  observe  but  do  no  class  work  should,  at  least,  devote  a 
part  of  their  time  to  systematic  reading  in  the  library  on  the 
subjects  of  their  ooservation  work.  Students  desiring  certificates 
for  observation  work  will  be  required  to  do  some  reading  and 
reporting  on  the  lessons  observed. 

ETHICS 

Edward  Howard  Griggs 

• 

A  series  of  three  lectures  on  ''Great  Moral  Leaders"  will  be 
given  by  Dr.  Edward  Howard  Griggs,  formerly  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion and  Ethics  in  Leland  Stanford  University,  during  the  week 
beginning  June  22.     His  special  subjects  will  be: 

1.  Carlyle 

2.  Emerson 

3.  Tolstoy  June  23  to   26,   8:30   p.  m.;   C. 

Dr.  Griggs  will  give  the  Summer  School  Convocation  address 
June  22,  at  8:30  p.  m.,  in  Commencement  Hall;  subject,  "Public 
Education  and  the  Problem  of  Democracy." 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

Edward  Howard  Griggs 

"The  Poetry  and  Philosophy  of  Browning"  will   be  the  general 
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Bubject  of  a  course  of  five  lectures  to  be  given  by  Edward  Howard 
Griggs.      The   special   subjects  will   be   as   follows: 

1.  The  positive   message:    Rabbi  Ben  Ezra 

2.  Music  and  the  spirit:  Abt  Vogler 

3.  The   study   of  personality:    Andrea  Del   Sarto 

4.  The  crowning  revelation  of  manhood:    Caponsacchi 

5.  Browning's  interpretation  of  womanhood:    Pompilia 

June  22  to  27,  3:00   p.   m.;    14   M. 
Conference  daily  except  Wednesday,  11:00  a.  m.;    14  M. 

Robert  Allen  Armstrong 

10.  Composition.  Study  of  brief  text-book }  daily  themes 
prepared  and  presented;  class  composition;  daily  criticism  and  dis- 
cussion of   written  exercises.      One-half  course  credit. 

8:00    a.    m.;    24   W. 

36.  General  Survey  of  English  Literature.  An  introduction 
to  the  study  of  literature.  It  will  include  a  brief  historical  view 
of  the  field  of  English  literature,  and  a  close,  critical  study  of  some 
classic  from  each  of  the  great  periods  of  literary  development. 
One-half  course   credit.  8:00    a.    m.;    24   W. 

40.  Shakespeare.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  the 
power  to  read  Shakespeare  with  intelligent  appreciation.  A  small 
number  of  plays  will  be  read,  with  some  attention  to  verbal  diffi- 
culties, but  with  special  attention  to  characters  and  plot  develop- 
ment.    One-half  course  credit.  10:00   a.  m.;    2  4  W. 

41.  The  English  Bible.  A  study  of  the  English  Bible  as  lit- 
erature; discussion  of  its  literary  forms  and  interpretation  of  some 
of  its  masterpieces;  class  work  largely  lectures;  assigned  readings 
for  those  who  wish  credit.      One-half  course  credit. 

9:00  a.   m.;    24  W. 

Note: — Either  course  10  or  course  36  will  be  given,  depending 
upon  the  demand. 

Waitman  Barbe 

A.  Famous  Short  Poems.  The  study  of  a  considerable  number 
of  the  greatest  short  poems  in  English  and  American  literature. 
The  poems  will  be  read  in  class  by  the  instructor,  and  discussed 
with  a  view  to  their  literary  appreciation.  The  content  and  mean- 
ing, rather  than  the  form,  will  be  given  most  attention.  Students 
who  desire  credit  will  do  assigned  reading  and  make  reports.  One- 
half  course  credit.  2:00  p.   m.;    13  W. 
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David  Dale  Johnson 

B.  English  Composition.  This  course  is  designed  to  afford 
practical  training  in  composition  adapted  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
individual  needs  of  each  student.  Recitations,  lectures,  and  in- 
dividual conferences.  Students  who  desire  to  work  for  credit 
should  consult  the  instructor  before  registering.  One-half  course 
credit.  First  section,   10:00  a.  m.;    13   W. 

Second    section,    11:00  a.  m.;    13  W. 

C.  The  Fundamentals  of  English  Grammar.  An  outline  study 
of  English  grammar,  with  special  reference  to  the  structure  of  the 
sentence.      No   credit.  8:00    a.   m.;    13   W. 

D.  English  Literature.  A  study  of  some  of  the  English  classics 
usually  included  in  the  secondary  school  course,  with  special  at- 
tention to  methods  of  teaching.     One-half  course  credit. 

9:00  a.   m.;    13   W 

HISTORY 

Eael  Barnes 

During  the  week  beginning  July  20,  Professor  Earl  Barnes, 
formerly  of  Indiana  University,  and  later  of  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity,   will   give   a   course   on 

The  History  of  Civilization 

The    topics    will    be    as    follows: 

1.  Oriental    beginnings:    Dreamers   and   workers 

2.  Classical   antiquity:    Thinkers  and   rulers 

3.  Middle   ages:    Faith   and   political    organization 

4.  Spiritual    awakening   of   Europe:      Arts   and    theology 

5.  Shaping  of   modern   nations:      Monarchy  and   democracy 

July   20   to  July   25,   8:30   p.   m.;   C. 

James  Morton  Callahan 

4.  History  of  England.  An  outline  of  English  history  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present.  The  founding,  unfolding,  and 
expanding  of  English  nationality,  and  the  growth  of  English 
institutions.     A  preparatory  course.      One-half  course  credit. 

9:00   a.   m.;    3   M. 

29.  American  Social  and  Economic  History.  The  story  of  the 
economic  achievements  of  a  virile  people  whose  westward  expan- 
sion,   and    other    changing    conditions    of    environment,    constantly 
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compelled  new  social  and  industrial  adaptations  and  promoted  in- 
genuity and  energy  of  character.  The  study  forms  a  historical 
basis  that  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  thorough  understanding  of 
political  history  and  the  study  of  economics.  Beginning  with  the 
exploration  and  settlement  that  led  to  colonization,  the  student 
traces  the  growth  and  expansion  of  manufactures,  agriculture, 
commerce,  transportation,  population,  and  labor  from  the  simple 
agricultural  communities  of  the  colonies  to  the  complex  industrial 
and  commercial  organization  of  to-day.  He  learns  how  to  acquire 
the  information  which  is  a  necessary  preliminary  for  the  solution 
of  present  day  industrial,  financial,  and  commercial  problems.  One- 
half  course  credit.  8:00  a.  m.;  3  M. 

5.  United  States  History:  American  Development.  A  prac- 
tical course  in  the  prominent  characteristic  movements  and  funda- 
mental facts  of  American  development.  This  course  is  especially 
suited  to  the  needs  of  students  who  desire  a  single  course  that  will 
give  them  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  meaning  and  scope  of  history 
and  civics,  and  some  training  in  the  use  and  interpretation  of  histori- 
cal  materials.        One-half  course  credit.  11:00    a.   m.;    3  M. 

35.     American    Practical    Politics:    The    Government    at   Work. 

A  practical  study  of  the  actual  workings  of  the  government  and 
politics  of  the  United  States,  both  state  and  national;  the  growth, 
spirit,  machinery,  operations,  and  functions  of  the  government; 
the  relations,  rights,  and  duties  of  citizens;  the  policies  of  state 
on  great  public  questions  and  problems.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  realities  of  governments  and  institutions — to  the  per- 
sonal interest  and  personal  action  which  underlie  constitutions  and 
statutes  and  vitalize  governments. 

One  lecture  each  week  and  daily  conferences. 

Open  to  students  who  have  a  familiar  knowledge  of  American 
history,  especially  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  Union.  One- 
half   course    credit.  10:00   a.   m.;    3   M. 

AGRICULTURE,  BOTANY,  AND  NATURE  STUDY 

John  Lewis  Sheldon 

A.  Elementary  Agriculture.  Soils,  fertilizers,  tillage,  and 
fungous  and  insect  pests  will  be  considered  in  their  relation  to  the 
development  and  maturity  of  profitable  crops,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  plant  as  the  one  important  factor  in  agriculture.  One-half 
course   credit. 

Class  work,  10  a.  m.  daily;  laboratory  or  field  work,  4  p.  m., 
Tuesday  and  Thursday;   N.  F. 
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B.  Botany.  The  work  offered  in  this  course  can  be  given  in 
any  high  school,  the  only  apparatus  required  being  a  cheap  hand 
lens  magnifying  about  ten  diameters,  dissecting  needles,  and  a  sharp 
pocket-knife.  In  so  far  as  possible,  students  will  collect  or  grow  the 
plants  which  they  study.  The  work  will  include  not  only  some 
of  the  more  common  cultivated  and  wild  flowering  plants,  but  also 
some  of  the  grasses  and  sedges,  the  ferns,  the  mosses  and  liver- 
worts, the  toadstools,  the  mildews,  the  rusts  and  smuts,  the  lich- 
ens, the  pond-scums,  and  even  the  yeasts  and  bacteria  will  receive 
some  attention.  One  course  credit.  Class  or  laboratory  work, 
8:00  to  10:00  a.  m.  daily;  laboratory  or  field  work,  4:00  p.  m. 
daily. 

C.  Nature  Study.  A  non-technical  course,  consisting  of  (1) 
daily  talks  on  rocks,  soils,  plants,  insects,  birds,  animals,  and  natural 
phenomena  in  their  relation  to  one  another  and  to  mankind;  and 
(2)  the  preparation  of  reports  on  assigned  topics  and  on  observa- 
tions made  in  the  class-room  and  field.  One-half  course  credit. 
Class  work,  11:00  a.  m.  daily;  laboratory  or  field  work,  4:00 
p.    m.,   Monday,   Wednesda}',    and    Friday.  S. 

Are t as  W.    Nolan 

D.  Agricultural  Nature-Study.  This  course  is  designed  for 
teachers  and  those  preparing  to  teach  in  country  schools,  or  in 
grades  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  The  subject  matter  will  include  studies  in 
cultivation  of  plants,  animal  pets,  insect  life,  trees,  wild  flowers, 
wild  birds,  weather  observations,  and  useful  domestic  animals.  The 
treatment  of  the  subject  will  be  from  the  standpoint  of  presentation 
to  the  primary  grades,  where  the  chief  aim  is  to  arouse  interest 
and  give  general  acquaintance  with  the  common  things  of  nature. 

Correlation  of  home  geography  and  nature-study  to  agricul- 
tural topics.  The  pedagogical  practice  is  to  be  had  with  volunteer 
classes  of  children  and  in  actual  school  garden  work.  Lectures, 
text-book,   laboratory  and   garden  work.  8:00   a.   m.;    25  M. 

E.  Elementary  Agriculture.  A  course  for  teachers  in  country 
schools,  or  in  grades  5,  6,  7,  and  8.  Intensive  studies  in  large 
topics  of  nature-study  and  agriculture.  Care  and  planting  of  trees; 
elements  of  forestry;  birds  and  their  economic  and  life  relations; 
insects,  their  injury  and  treatment;  studies  of  soils,  fertilizers,  and 
crops;  garden  work,  vegetable  and  fruit  culture;  lessons  in  animal 
husbandry,  etc.  Simple  studies  and  experiments  in  physical  nature. 
Weather  observations,  lessons  on  atmosphere,  heat,  light,  electricity, 
and  other  physical  forces.  Lectures,  text-book,  laboratory,  field, 
and  garden  work.  9:00   a.  m.;    25  M. 
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F.  Agriculture  for  Secondary  Schools.  This  course  is  designed 
for  those  who  teach  agriculture  in  the  high  schools  or  the  normal 
schools.  A  study  of  the  scientific  facts  and  principles  which  un- 
derlie the  processes  of  agriculture.  A  general  survey  of  agricul- 
tural topics,  and  a  study  of  the  best  available  text-books  on  the 
subject.  Laboratory  and  field  work  will  supplement  the  text-books 
and   lectures.  10:00   a.   m.;    25    M. 

Note: — These  courses  will  be  modified  if  necessary  to  meet  the 
demands  of  teachers. 

MATHEMATICS 

John  Arndt  Eiesland 

3.  Algebra.  Review  up  to  quadratic  equations.  Quadratic 
equations  and   graphical   algebra.      Milne's   Academic  Algebra. 

8:00    a.    m.;    16    W. 

5.  Plane  Geometry.  Review  course.  Exercises  in  algebraic 
geometry.  10:00    a.   m.;    16  W. 

9.  Plane  Trigonometry.  Development  of  formulae;  solution 
of  trigonometrical  equations;  anti-trigonometrical  functions;  prac- 
tical exercises  and  problems.  9:00  a.  m.;   16  W. 

A.  Special  Subjects  in  Elementary  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and 
Geometry.  Lectures  on  the  history  of  mathematics  up  to  the 
seventeenth  century.     This  course  is  intended  for  teachers. 

11:00   a.   m.;    16    W. 

Note: — Courses  other  than  those  announced  above  will  be  given 
if  the  time  of  the  instructor  permits.  An  effort  will  be  made  to 
give  whatever  is   called  for. 

CHEMISTRY 

Alexander  R.  \7hitehill 

A.  General  Chemistry.  This  course  is  designed  for  begin- 
ners, and  serves  as  a  general  introduction  to  chemical  methods  and 
operations.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  laws  of  chemical  combina- 
tions, and  the  source,  preparation,  properties,  and  compounds  of 
some  of  the  more  important  elements.  Special  attention  is  paid 
to  the  applications  of  chemistry  to  every-day  life.  The  course 
is  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  science  and  nature  study 
teachers.  The  lectures  and  text-book  work  are  fully  illustrated  by 
experiments.     One-half  course  credit.  10:00  a.  m.;    20  S. 
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B.  Experimental  Chemistry.  A  laboratory  course  in  general 
chemistry,  in  which  the  preparation  and  a  study  of  the  properties 
of  the  more  important  chemical   compounds  will   be  undertaken. 

1:30    p.    m.;    22   S. 

4.  Qualitative  Analysis.  A  laboratory  course  treating  of  the 
separation  and  detection  of  the  more  common  elements.  Hours 
to  be   arranged.  1:30   p.   m.;    22   S. 

6.  Elementary  Quantitative  Analysis.  This  course  includes  a 
small  number  of  simple  gravimetric,  volumetric,  and  electroyltic 
determinations,  together  with  the  study  of  the  operations  involved. 

1:30   p.    m.;    22   S. 

7.  Analysis  of  Coal,  Coke,  and  Water.  This  is  a  course  designed 
especially  for  engineering  students,  but  open  to  others  who  have 
the  necessary  preliminary  training.         Hours  to  be  arranged;    22  S. 

9.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Students  registering  for  this  course 
will   be  assigned  such  work   as  they  are  prepared   to  do. 

Hours   to   be    arranged;    22   S. 

Note: — The  work  in  chemistry  will  be  adjusted,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the  students,  and  credit  will 
be  given  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  done. 

PHYSICS 

Thomas   Edward   Hodges 

A.  Elementary  General  Physics.  Lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions. Selected  topics  intended  primarily  for  teachers  of  physics 
in  secondary  schools.  The  selection  of  topics  will  be  determined 
by  the  needs  of  the  class.  No  credit  will  be  given  for  this  course 
if  taken  alone.  If  combined  with  course  4,  one-half  course  credit 
will  be  given.  10:00   a.   m.;    11  S. 

4.  Experimental  Physics.  A  laboratory  course  consisting  of 
strictly  quantitative  experiments.  At  least  two  consecutive  hours 
each  day  will  be  given  to  the  work.  The  laboratory  will  be  open 
daily  from  8:00  to  10:00  a.  m.,  and  from  1:00  to  3:00  p.  m.  One- 
half  course  credit.  14  S. 

12.  Electrical  Measurements.  Advanced  laboratory  work. 
The  use  of  measuring  instruments  of  precision,  sensitive  galvano- 
meters, apparatus  for  accurate  measurements  of  resistent,  current, 
electro-motive  force,  induction,  magnetic  properties  of  iron,  etc. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.  14   S. 
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Students  desiring  other  work  than  that  outlined  in  the  fore- 
going courses  will  be  accommodated  if  the  time  of  the  instructor 
will  permit. 

LATIN 

Frank   B.   Trotter 

1.  Elementary  Course.  For  beginners  and  those  who  wish  to 
review.  Beginning  and  more  advanced  divisions  will  be  organized 
if  called  for  by  a  sufficient  number  of  students.  One-half  course 
credit.  9:00   a.   m.;    21   W. 

4.  Caesar.  For  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  elementary 
Latin.  Indirect  discourse,  and  drill  on  constructions.  One-half 
course  credit.  8:00  a.   m.;    21  W. 

6  or  8.  Cicero  or  Virgil.  For  those  who  wish  credit  on  regular 
courses  6,  7,  or  8.     One-half  course  credit.  10:00  a.  m.;   21  W. 

11  or  17.  Livy  or  Horace.  University  work  for  freshmen. 
Work  will  be  given  in  the  one  author  for  which  there  is  the 
larger   demand.      One-half   course  credit.  11:00    a.   m.;    21   W. 

GERMAN 

Frederick  Wilson  Truscott 

1.  Elementary  German.  For  beginners.  The  object  of  the 
course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  elements  of  the  gram- 
mar; to  give  him  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  easiest  German  prose, 
and  as  much  practice  as  possible  in  pronunciation.  Vos'  Essentials 
of  German;  Hempl's  The  Easiest  German  Reading;  Super's  German 
Reader.  8:00   a.   m.;    18   W. 

5.  Composition.  Translation  of  English  prose  into  German; 
discussion  of  grammatical  points  in  connection  with  the  transla- 
tion. Dictation.  Study  of  the  irregular  verbs.  Pope's  German 
Composition.  9:00    a.    m.;    18   W. 

19,  German  Comedy.  Three  popular  comedies  will  be  studied: 
Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Grillparzer's  Weh  dem,  der  luegt; 
Freytag's  Die  Journalisten.  Composition  once  a  week  throughout 
the  course.     Prerequisite,   four  courses  of  German. 

10:00  a.  m.;   18  W. 

Note: — Students  and  teachers  of  German  desiring  courses  in 
German,  other  than  those  offered  here,  are  requested  to  consult 
:he   instructor. 
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GEOLOGY  AND   PHYSICAL   GEOGRAPHY 

George   Perry  Grimsley 

During  the  four  weeks  beginning  July  6,  Dr.  George  Perry 
Grimsley,  Assistant  State  Geologist  of  West  Virginia,  will  give  the 
following  series  of  twelve  lectures,  three  each  week: 

I.      The  life  of  the  past — a  study  in  geological  formations 
II.     The  geological  evolution  of  the  North  American  continent 

III.  The  geological  history  of  West  Virginia 

IV.  The  autobiography  of  river  and  hill 
V.     Limestones  and  lime  in  West  Virginia 

VI.      Clays  and  their  products 

VII.     The   cement  age,   and    its   application   to  West  Virginia 
VIII.      Coal    and    its   development 
IX.      Forty   years   of  petroleum 
X.      Liquid   and   gaseous  fuel 

XL     Natural  palimpsests,  or  the  story  of  the  rocks 
XII.     The  buried   treasures   of   a   mountain   state,   or  the   mineral 
wealth   of  West  Virginia 
July  6  to  Aug.  1,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  4:00  p.  m.;  L. 

LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

Nathaniel  L.  Goodrich 

A.  Apprentice  Course.  This  course  is  designed  to  help  persons 
who  have  charge  of  small  school  or  town  libraries.  Students  will  be 
assigned  in  rotation  to  work  in  the  different  departments  of  the 
library,  ordering,  accession,  classification,  cataloguing,  shelf-listing, 
circulation,  etc.  Principles  and  methods  will  be  explained,  and  the 
work   criticised. 

B.  School  Libraries.  A  course  for  teachers,  especially  those 
in  country  and  village  schools.  It  aims  to  give  practical  sugges- 
tions regarding  the  selection,  purchase,  and  use  of  collections  of 
from  ten  to  a  hundred  books.  A  large  number  of  books  will  be 
at  hand  for  inspection  and  comparison. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday,  4:00  p.  m.;  L. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DRAWING,  MODELING,  AND  PAINTING 

Ida  C.   Heffrox 

For  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  Summer  School,  Ida  Cassa  Heff- 
ron,  formerly  Instructor  in  Drawing  in  the  Cook  County  Normal 
School,  Chicago,  under  the  late  Colonel  Parker,  and,  later,  Instructor 
in  the   Pedagogics  of   Art   in   the   University  of   Chicago,   will   give 
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course3  in  Public  School  Drawing,  Clay  Modeling,  and  Painting. 
These  courses  are  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools,  and  art  students,  the  aim  being  to  lead 
the  class  members,  through  their  own  efforts,  to  an  understanding 
of  the  educational  value  of  individual  expression,  and  to  the  power 
to  express  themselves,  through  some  art  medium,  with  ease  and 
rapidity,  also  with  a  certain  amount  of  skill  in  execution.  Success 
will  depend  mainly  upon  the  individual  appreciation  and  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  which  underlie  all  expression.  These  laws 
and  principles  the  student  will  be  led  to  discover  and  to  apply  at 
once,  for  it  is  planned  that  every  lesson  shall  be  a  practical  one, 
actual  work  being  done  by  each  member  of  the  class,  theory  and 
practice  going  hand  in  hand. 

The  work  and  illustrations  used  in  presentation  of  the  theory 
will  be  that  which  may  be  of  daily  use  to  the  teachers  in  their 
own  schools.  A  large  number  of  teachers  who  took  Miss  Heff- 
ron's  courses  last  summer  know  how  practical  her  method  is. 

The  lessons  include:  nature  study,  drawing  and  painting; 
rapid  sketching  on  the  blackboard,  illustrating  stories  and  myths; 
drawing  of  imaginary  scenes  and  maps,  as  aids  to  the  teaching  of 
history  and  literature;  geographic  drawings  of  typical  surface 
features;  plains,  valleys,  mountains,  glaciers,  cannons,  shore  feat* 
ures,  islands,  etc.;  pictorial  representations  of  large  sections  of 
continents,  plateaus,  mountain  systems,  and  river  basins;  chalk 
modeling  of  maps  and  sections  of  continents — showing  surface 
structures  in  relief;  sand  and  putty  modeling  as  a  help  in  teaching 
geography;  hints  on  making  plaster  casts;  clay  modeling  with  and 
without  models  in  relation  to  nature  study,  history,  and  literature; 
sketching  in  water  colors,  pencil,  charcoal,  and  pen  and  ink;  out- 
door sketching;  invention  and  design;  the  making  and  use  of 
stencils. 

The  student  will  be  led  to  do  purely  original  and  creative  work 
in  each  class  division. 

These  subjects,  enumerated  above,  will  be  grouped  and  taught 
under  three  headings,  as  follows: 

Drawing 

Nature  study  drawing,  landscape,  sketching,  rapid  sketching 
on  blackboard,  geographic  drawing,  chalk  modeling  of  maps,  draw- 
ing of  the  human  figure.  The  mediums  used  will  be  crayon,  char- 
coal, pencil,  and  pen  and  ink. 
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Painting 

Nature  study,  painting  of  forms  and  tints  of  plant  and  animal 
life,  fruits,  and  flowers.  Out  of  door  sketching  of  landscapes,  in- 
cluding the  human  figure.  Invention  and  design  applied  to  orna- 
mentation for  the  school  room  and  home.  The  making  and  use 
of  stencils.     Water  colors  will  be  the  medium  used. 

Clay  Modeling 

Nature  study,  modeling  of  forms  of  plants,  fruits,  and  animals. 
History  and  literature  aids,  as  making  typical  houses,  dishes,  etc. 
Sand  and  putty  modeling  of  surface  vs.  geographical  forms.  Hints 
on  coloring  the  clay,  on  glazes,  and  on  firing  the  clay.  Making  of 
plaster  moulds  and  casts. 

A.  First   Section.  8:00   a.   m.;    14  W. 

B.  Second    Section.  4:00  p.  m.;    14  W. 

C.  Advanced  Work  in  Special  Subject. 

Hour  to  be  arranged;    14  W. 

D.  Roundtable  or  Conference.  A  period  for  discussion  of  the 
individual   needs   of   students.  Hours   to   be   arranged;    14   W. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

John  Porter  Lawrence 
Instructor   ox  the   Piano  and   Organ 

Director  of  the  Piano  Department  in  the  National  Park  Semin- 
ary; organist  at  the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  representative  of  Washington  at  the  Buffalo  Pan- 
American  Exposition  Concerts.  He  has  had  extensive  experience 
in  teaching;  studied  for  four  years  at  Leipzig,  Germany,  where 
he  took  the  Helbig  prize. 

Elizabeth   Claytox 
ixstructor  ox  the  plaxo 

Miss  Clayton  is  a  member  of  the  School  of  Music  Faculty. 

Edward    Richter 
Instructor  in   Voice  Culture  and   Public   School   Music 

Dr.   P.ichter  is  a  member  of  the  School  of  Music  Faculty. 

Anton  Kaspar 
Instructor   on   Violin 

Concert  Master  of  the  Georgetown  Orchestra,  Washington,  D. 
C.  A  Bohemian  by  birth  he  studied  in  Prague  under  the  renowned 
Master  Bonnewitz,  teacher  of  the  great  violinist  Kocain.  Later 
he  studied  under  Malo  and  Remy,  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
violinists  in   Paris. 

Historical  Lecture   Recitals 

Six  of  these  recitals  will  be  given  during  the  Summer  School, 
when  the  faculty  will  give  lectures  and  programs,  taking  a  great 
composer  for  each  recital.  These  recitals  will  be  given  conjointly 
by  the  faculty  and  will  be  free. 

RATES   OF    TUITION 

Piano 

Johx   Porter    Lawrence 

Six  weeks'   course,   three   private   lessons  a   week $30.00 

(30   minutes  each) 
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Elizabeth   Clayton 

Six  weeks'  course,  three  private  lessons  a  week,  for  children  $10.00 

(30   minutes  each) 

Organ 

John  Porter   Lawrence 

Six  weeks'  course,  three  private  lessons  a  week $25.00 

(30   minutes  each) 

Voice 

Edward  Richter 

Six  weeks'  course,  three  private  lessons  a  week $25.00 

(30   minutes  each) 

Violin 

Anton  Kaspar 

Six  weeks'  course,   three  private  lessons  a  week $25.00 

(30    minutes  each) 

Mandolin,    Guitar,    and    Banjo 
0  Anton  Kaspar 

Six  weeks'   course,  three  private  lessons  a  week $15.00 

(30    minutes  each) 

Public  School  Music 

Edward  Richter 

Six  weeks'  course,  three  class  lessons  a  week $2.50 

Pianos  for  Practice 

One  hour  per  day  for  six  weeks,    $2.50 

Two  hours  per  day  for  six  weeks,    $4.00 

Three    hours   per  day   for   six  weeks,    $5.00 

Clavier  practice  for  six  weeks,  one  hour  per  day,  $1.00 

Organ  practice  twice  the  cost  of  piano  practice. 

All  tuition  and  other  fees  are  payable  in  advance.     Sheet  music 

is  provided  for  the  cost  of  handling.  Students  may  enter  at  any  time; 

a  slight  reduction  will  be  made  for  the  time  not  taken  in  the  full 

course. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  TRAINING  CLASS 

Edward  Richter 

A  class  in  the  study  of  elementary  vocal  music  and  sight  sing- 
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ing  will  be  held.  The  work  will  be  divided  into  two  parts.  One 
consists  of  the  training  of  the  class  in  the  intervals  and  time  by 
means  of  modulator  practice,  the  time  names,  and  singing  from  the 
staff.  The  other  is  a  study  of  the  methods  of  doing  the  same  ele- 
mentary work  with  a  class  of  children  in  the  public  schools.  The 
first  mentioned  work  will  enable  members  of  the  class  to  read  music 
with  moderate  proficiency,  and  the  other  will  give  them  a  reason- 
able mastery  of  the  methods  pursued  by  the  most  skilful  teachers 
of  singing  in  the  public  schools  of  this  country — methods  that 
make  the  singing  lesson  in  the  schools  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday,  4:00  p.  m.;  19  W. 
Fee  for  this  course,   $2.50. 
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SCHOOL  OF  METHODS  FOR  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL  WORKERS 

The  fifth  session  of  the  School  of  Methods  for  Sunday  School 
Workers  will  be  held  at  West  Virginia  University  from  June  29  to 
July  4.  19  0  8.  As  usual,  it  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
University  Summer  School,  but  neither  interferes  with  the  other; 
indeed,  each  is  of  great  benefit  to   the  other. 

No  tuition  fee  is  charged.  A  registration  fee  of  one  dollar  is 
charged,  but  students  registered  in  the  regular  Summer  School 
are  not  required  to  pay  even  this  nominal  fee. 

The  purpose  of  the  School  of  Methods  is  to  give  pastors,  Sunday 
School  superintendents,  and  teachers  an  opportunity  to  be  instructed 
in  the  most  modern  principles  and  methods  of  Sunday  School 
work,  by  some  of  the  leading  Sunday  School  workers  of  America. 

International  Recognition 

The  International  Department  of  Education  will  grant  certifi- 
cates to   students,   according   to   the   following  standard: 

A.  Attendance  of  the  student  for  at  least  15  hours  of  the  work. 

B.  Recommendation  by  the  management  of  the  school,  based 
upon  approval  of  note-books,  or  such  other  examination  as  they 
may   require. 

Attendance  at  the  study  hour  will  have  weight  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  school  in  recommending  students   for   recognition. 

The  Program 

The  detailed  program  is  published  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  which 
may  be  had  for  the  asking.  The  week  will  be  filled  with  instruc- 
tion of  great  practical  value  to  all  Sunday  School  superintendents, 
teachers,  and  others  engaged  in  Sunday  School  work.  For  program 
of  School  of  Methods  for  Sunday  School  Workers,  write  to  Presi- 
dent Purinton,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  or  Mr.  W.  C.  Shafer,  General 
Secretary,  West  Virginia  Sunday  School  Association,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va. 
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THE  FACULTY 

DANIEL  BOARDMAN  PURINTON,  LL.  D.,  President 

DENNIS  MARTIN  WILLIS,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Principal 

ALBERT  JACKSON  COLLETT,  LL.  B.,  Instructor  in  Stenography   and 
Typewriting 


P.   B.   REYNOLDS,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology 

THOMAS  CLARK  ATKESON,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Professor  of  Agriculture 

WILLIAM  ?.  V/ILLHY,  A.  Id.,   Professor  of  Commercial  Law 

SAMUEL  B.   BROWN,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy 

JAMBS  MORTON  CALLAHAN,  Ph.  D.,      Professor     of    History     and 
Political   Science 

CHARLES  H.  PATTERSON,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric 

OLIVER  PERRY  CHITWOOD,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  European  History 

SIMEON  CONANT  SMITH,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric 

DAVID  DALE  JOHNSON,  A.  M.t  Instructor  in  English 

AIM  AND  SCOPE 

The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  of 
the  business  world  for  efficient  young  men,  to  take  the  middle 
places  in  the  control  of  large  business  institutions, — as  managers, 
superintendents,  heads  of  departments,  and  private  secretaries, — of 
whom  a  certain  initiative  is  demanded,  and  on  whom  is  placed  a 
certain  amount  of  responsibility.  It  aims  to  prepare  young  men  to 
start  in  business  with  the  advantages  of  a  trained  mind  and  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  modern  business  methods  and  conditions. 
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Courses  of  instruction  are  offered  in  subjects  which  are  of  special 
importance  in  preparing  young  men  for  business  careers — particu- 
larly, such  careers  as  arise  in  connection  with  transportation,  in- 
surance, banking,  etc.  An  effort  has  been  made  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  curriculum  to  combine,  as  far  as  possible  in  the  space 
of  two  years,  a  generous  amount  of  the  broad  general  culture  of 
the  college  course,  with  a  knowledge  of  economic  laws  in  relation 
to  the  various  departments  of  trade,  commercial  and  industrial  or- 
ganization, accounting,  etc.  Instruction  in  the  Commercial  School 
is  given  in  connection  with  the  work  done  by  the  professors  in  the 
other  departments  of  the  University. 

FEES 

Tuition  is  free  to  West  Virginia  students.  To  students  from 
other  states,  the  tuition  in  the  Commercial  School  is  $5.00  per 
quarter. 

The  matriculation  fee  is  $5.00,  payable  by  all  students  upon  en- 
tering the  University.  Unless  a  student  remains  out  of  the  school 
for  more  than  three  years  the  matriculation  fee  is  paid  but  once. 

The  contingent  fee  of  $3.00  for  each  quarter  is  payable  at  the 
beginning  of  the  quarter. 

A  fee  of  $1.00,  payable  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter,  is 
charged  each  student  for  the  use  of  the  typewriter. 

The  total  University  charge  during  the  first  quarter  for  students 
from  West  Virginia  in  the  Commercial  School  amounts  to  $8.00, 
and  each  succeeding  quarter  $3.00. 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  commercial  course  are 
twenty-two  preparatory  courses,  of  which,  six  courses  in  English, 
three  courses  in  mathematics,  one  course  in  physical  geography, 
one  course  in  book-keeping,  one  course  in  drawing,  two  courses  in 
history,  and  one  course  in  civil  government,  are  prescribed;  the 
remaining  seven  courses  are  elective. 


COMMERCIAL  COURSE 

A  diploma  of  graduation  is  granted  any  student  who  satisfies 
all  entrance  requirements  and  satisfactorily  completes  the  twenty- 
two  college  and  technical  courses  prescribed,  as  follows: 
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Department  Course  Course 

and  subject  Numbers  Credit* 

English:  — 

Composition    and    rhetoric 7 

English   literature    8 

English   literature    9 

Composition    10 

Rhetoric    11 

Accounting :  — 

Accounting    practice 2 

Accounting  and  office  work 3 

Corporation    accounting 5 

Economics:  — 

Principles   of  economics 1 

Distribution   of   wealth 2 

Money   and    banking 4 

Public   finance    5 

Commercial  Law:  — 

Law   contracts    1 

Negotiable    paper — Bailments     2 

Law   of    sales — Partnership 3 

History:  — 

Commercial  geography    1 

History   of  commerce    2 

History  and  political  science 35 

Approved  Electives:  — 

Total 22 

The  electives  may  be  chosen  from  any  of  the  courses  in  the  Uni- 
versity which  the  student  is  qualified  to  enter,  subject  to  the  advice 
and  consent  of  his  class  officer. 


STENOGRAPHIC  COURSE 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  furnish  a  thorough,  practical  knowl- 
edge of  stenography.  The  entrance  requirements  are  fifteen  pre- 
paratory courses,  of  which  six  courses  in  English  are  prescribed 
and  the  remaining  nine  courses  are  elective. 

A  certificate  is  granted  any  student  who  satisfies  all  entrance 
requirements  and  completes  satisfactorily  the  following  prescribed 
courses:  English,  three  courses,  accounting,  two  courses,  stenogra- 
phy, three  courses,  and  typewriting,  three  courses. 
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SPECIAL  COURSES 

Students  from  the  other  departments  of  the  University  are  per- 
mitted to  make  arrangements  by  which  they  can  take  special  courses 
in  stenography,  typewriting,  accounting,  etc.,  without  additional 
fees. 

DEPARMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

ACCOUNTING 

Mr.  Willis 

1.  Elementary  Business  Practice.  The  object  of  this  course  is 
to  lay  a  solid  foundation  in  the  study  of  accounting  as  a  science. 
Every  facility  is  offered  the'  student  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  th^- 
elements  of  single  and  double  entry  accounts;  the  use  of  books  of 
original  entry;  the  use  of  ledgers  and  books  of  permanent  record; 
the  use  of  trial  balances;  abstracts  of  single  entry  accounts;  the 
methods  of  detecting  and  correcting  errors  in  books  of  original 
entry,  ledgers,  etc.;  the  use  and  method  of  ruling,  etc.;  the  methods 
of  closing  single  and  double  entry  ledgers.  The  teaching  in  this 
course  is  accompanied  by  constant  drill  in  the  application  of  estab- 
lished rules.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  8:30;   12  M. 

2.  Accounting  Practice.  An  introductory  course  consisting  of 
business  practice;  extensive  drills  in  the  use  of  vouchers,  files;  jour- 
nalizing, posting,  etc.  In  this  course,  the  student  familiarizes  him- 
self with  all  the  elementary  rules  and  fundamental  principles  of 
bookkeeping;  is  engaged  as  a  bill  clerk,  shipping  clerk,  warehouse- 
man, secretary  and  bookkeeper  for  a  firm  doing  a  merchandise  busi- 
ness.    Prerequisite,  Accounting   1. 

Pall,  Winter,  Spring,   8:30;    12  M. 

3.  Accounting  and  Office  Work.  A  continuation  of  course  2. 
The  student  becomes  a  member  of  the  firm,  general  manager  and 
bookkeeper;  frequent  drills  in  making  inventories;  statements  of 
resources  and  liabilities,  financial  statements,  balances  and  bal- 
ance sheets,  etc.;  writing  articles  of  agreement,  deeds,  mortgages, 
bills  of  sale,  etc.;  adjustment  of  losses  and  settlements  with  insur- 
ance companies;  changing  the  firm  and  the  kind  of  business,  etc.; 
and  changing  from  double  to  single  entry  bookkeeping.  Prereq- 
uisites, Accounting  1  and  2.  Fall,  9:30;   12  M. 

4.  Special  Accounting.  A  theoretical  course  in  keeping  ac- 
counts in  special  lines  of  business  as  lumber,  shipments  and  con- 
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Bignments,  installments,  etc.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  famil- 
iarize the  student  with  the  technical  terms  of  various  lines  of  busi- 
ness, and  to  furnish  him  with  a  practical  working  knowledge  of  tht> 
accounts  necessary  to  handle  specific  lines  of  trade.  Department 
store  accounting  is  a  special  feature  of  this  course.  The  work  out- 
lined in  the  text-book  to  be  done  by  the  student  has  been  taken 
from  actual  accounts  kept  in  the  different  kinds  of  business  men- 
tioned.     Prerequisites,   Accounting   1    and   2. 

Winter,    9:30;    12   to. 

o.  Corporation  Accounting.  The  formation  of  a  corporation 
and  its  operation;  the  records  of  the  secretary  and  the  accounts* 
growing  out  of  the  minutes,  etc.;  the  accounts  affected  by  issuing 
certificates  of  stock,  their  transfer,  their  surrender;  additional 
stocks,  dividends,  changing  from  partnership  into  corporations,  etc.; 
methods  of  preparing  for  publication  financial  statements,  etc.  Pre- 
requisite,   Accounting    3.  Spring,    9:30;    12    M. 

6.  Accounting  Procedure.  Installation  of  accounting  systems; 
exposition  of  the  modern  counting-house  methods  and  business  prac- 
tices; theory  of  accounts  and  its  adaptability  in  practical  work;  ac- 
counts which  give  the  business  man  at  a  glance  the  commercial  rat- 
ing to  which  the  creditor  is  entitled;  books  of  original  entry;  analy- 
sis of  accounts  of  trades,  corporations,  executors,  etc.;  depreciation 
of  current  assets;  liabilities;  fixed  and  working  capital;  expert 
methods  of  opening  and  closing  accounts  in  various  lines  of  trade; 
realization  and  liquidation  of  accounts;  statements  of  affairs  of  in- 
solvent debtors;  statements  establishing  commercial  rating  and 
credit;  a  consideration  of  personal  and  impersonal  accounts;  meth- 
ods of  combining  accounts  for  quick  and  accurate  consideration  of 
the  condition  of  the  business,  etc.  Winter,   10:30;    12  M. 

7.  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Accounting.  A  complete  exposi- 
tion of  the  methods  of  accounting  which  relate,  principally,  to 
banks  and  trust  companies.  A  short,  complete  course  is  given  in 
the  details  of  bank-bookkeeping,  illustrating  the  various  forms  and 
blanks  used  in  up-to-date  banks.  The  accounting  of  the  trust  com- 
pany as  agent,  trustee,  and  underwriter,  is  illustrated  and  exempli- 
fied. In  connection  with  the  lectures  in  this  course,  blanks  and 
forms  collected  from  the  best  regulated  banks  and  trust  companies 
in  the  country,  are  examined  by  the  students.  One-half  course. 
Prerequisite,  Accounting  3.  Winter,   11:30;    12  M. 

8.  Executors  and  Trustees.  Financial  reports  of  executors  and 
trustees;    the   legal  rights  and  duties  of  trustees   and  -executors   as 
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they 'relate  to  accounting;  the  vouchers  necessary  for  an  executor, 
cases  in  which  the  vouchers  may  be  excused;  the  proper  accounting 
methods  of  executors  and  trustees;  apportionment  between  the  prin- 
cipal and  income  at  the  initiatory  stage  of  an  estate;  the  termina- 
tion of  a  beneficiary's  interest;  difference  between  the  accounting 
of  an  executor  and  a  proprietor;  executor's  accounts  by  both  single 
and  double  entry;  the  three  divisions  of  accounts  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  each;  the  various  kinds  of  estates  and  how  treated;  the 
disposition  of  personal  and  real  property;  what  a  trustee  can  do 
and  what  he  can  not  do  from  an  accountant's  standpoint.  One-half 
course.     Prerequisite,  Accounting  2.  Spring,   11:30;    12   M. 

9.  Practical  Banking.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the 
student  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  inside  workings  of  a 
bank,  and  of  the  laws  regulating  the  national  and  state  banks.  The 
subjects  treated  are  depositors,  resources,  loans  and  discounts,  cir- 
culating notes,  credit  and  commercial  paper,  accommodation  paper, 
checks  and  bills  of  exchange,  branch  banking,  the  duties  of  officers 
and  clerks,  the  liabilities  of  officers,  directors  and  stockholders,  and 
bank  management  in  general.    Prerequisite,  Accounting  3. 

Spring,   11:30;    12  M. 

10.  Corporation  and  Trust  Company  Finance.  An  exposition 
of  the  financial  organization  and  conduct  of  large  corporations;  the 
accounting  necessary  in  railroad  and  industrial  combinations  and 
mergers;  a  review  of  the  laws  and  customs  that  govern  the  finan- 
cial management  of  foreign  corporations;  the  proper  basis  for  the 
capitalization  of  a  corporation;  legislation  affecting  the  financial  af- 
fairs of  corporations;  the  various  forms  of  incorporations  adopted 
by  industrial  companies;  the  advantages  to  the  corporations  of  the 
various  classes  of  bonds  and  stocks;  the  relations  of  subsidiary 
companies  and  corporations;  receiverships,  bankruptcy,  and  reor- 
ganization.   Prerequisite,  Accounting  7.  Winter,  11:30;   12  M. 

11.  Railroad  Accounting.  Station  Work.  This  course  is  de- 
signed to  train  young  men  for  railroad  station  agents.  The  course 
covers  the  entire  work  done  in  a  railroad  freight  station  from  the 
loading  of  cars  to  the  minutest  detail  in  the  office  work.  The  stu- 
dent learns  station  work  as  it  is  carried  on  today  by  the  use  of  a 
complete  set  of  vouchers  like  those  used  by  the  B.  &  O.  and  Penn- 
sylvania railroads.  The  technical  work  embraces  the  classifying  of 
freights,  rating,  auditing,  checking,  adjusting  discrepancies,  excess 
tonnage,  demurrage,  routing,  apportioning  rates,  etc.     Text,  Graden 
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System  Railroad  Technical  Training.    Prerequisite,  Accounting  1. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,   10:30;    12  M. 

12.  Railroad  Accounting.  General.  An  examination  of  the 
system  of  accounting  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  compli- 
cated railroad  methods  of  modern  times,  embracing  organization, 
capitalization,  speculation,  rate  making,  competition,  pooling,  con- 
solidation and  general  stock  manipulation,  etc.  Prerequisite,  Ac- 
counting  5    and   11.  Winter,    12    M. 

COMMERCIAL  GEORGAPHY  AND  HISTORY  OF  COMMERCE 

Professor  Atkeson 

1.  Commercial  Georgraphy.  A  description  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  with  special  reference  to  the  production,  manufacture, 
transportation,  and  exchange  of  articles  of  trade.  A  general  out- 
line of  the  countries  of  the  world;  soil,  climate,  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, forests,  manufactories,  quarries,  mines,  centers  of  industry, 
foreign  relations,  ways  of  communication,  social  relations  and  con- 
ditions, imports,  exports,  and  markets.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  study  of  the  United  States:  area,  climate,  position,  popula- 
tion, natural  resources,  raw  products,  manufactures,  waterways, 
railways,  seaports,  exports,  imports,  reasons  for  rapid  growth  of 
western  cities,  industrial  possibilities.  Adams'  Commercial  Geo- 
graphy. Fall,  10:30;   6  M. 

2.  History  of  Commerce.  History  of  commerce;  methods  of 
exchange  in  ancient  times;  shipping  of  the  ancients;  fairs  and  mar- 
kets; results  of  maritime  discoveries;  changing  the  commercial 
routes;  international  treaties  affecting  commerce;  scientific  and  in- 
dustrial discoveries  affecting  commerce;  trade  restrictions;  consuls 
and  modern  commerce;  boards  of  trade;  stock  and  produce  ex- 
changes; modern  modes  of  preparing  and  shipping  articles  of  mer- 
chandise; circulation  of  commodities  between  cities  and  countries; 
trade  statistics;  dependence  of  manufactures  upon  producers  of  raw 
material;  nomenclature  of  commerce.  Webster's  History  of  Com- 
merce. Spring,  10:30;    6  M. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW 

Professor  Willey 

For  detailed  announcement  of  these  courses,  see  College  of  Law 
under  Departments  of  Instruction. 
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STENOGRAPHY 

Mr.    COLLETT 

1.  Theory.  Fundamental  principles;  special  attention  to  the 
execution  of  consonants;  thorough  drills  in  the  use  of  vowels  and 
vowel  positions;  word  signs  and  special  phrasing;  cumulative  prin- 
ciples; modifications  of  consonants  and  affixes.  Pitman-Howard's 
Shorthand  Manual.     Prerequisite,  English  3. 

Pall,   8:30;   Winter,   9:30;    Spring,    10:30;    30   M. 

2.  Cumulative  Phrasing.  A  continuation  of  course  1.  Cumu- 
lative principles  and  affixes  are  introduced  in  their  natural  order; 
cumulative  phrasing;  special  contractions  and  special  phrasing,  etc. 
Pitman-Howard's  Shorthand  Manual. 

Fall,  10:30;  Winter,  8:30;  Spring,  9:30;   30  M. 

3.  Speed  Practice  and  General  Dictation.  Letter  writing, 
speed  practice,  and  writing  after  general  dictation;  writing  testi- 
mony and  argument,  a  special  feature;  special  attention  to  each 
student  to  prevent  speed  practice  from  destroying  accuracy  of 
notes,  etc.  Fall,   9:30;  Winter,  10:30;   Spring,   8:30;    30  M. 

4.  Court  Reporting.  This  is  a  speecial  course  in  court  report- 
ing for  students  who  have  completed  courses  1,  2,  and  3.  This  work 
is  given  in  connection  with  the  moot  court  in  the  College  of  Law. 
The  student  is  appointed  court  stenographer  by  the  judges  of  the 
court,  and  reports  the  cases  tried  in  that  court  and  in  the  justices* 
court  of  the  same  department.  Duplicate  reports  are  submitted  for 
inspection.  This  gives  the  student  actual  practice  in  court  reporting, 
as  required  by  the  West  Virginia  law.  In  addition  to  this  actual 
practice,  daily  drills  are  given  to  acquire  speed  in  writing  and  trans- 
scribing  testimony,   etc.      Brown's   Court   Reporting. 

TYPEWRITING 

Mr.    COLLETT 

1.  Typewriting.  The  Smith  Premier  machine  is  used  for  in- 
struction and  practice.  The  instruction  includes  thorough  drills  on 
the  various  exercises  outlined  in  the  text.  This  furnishes  the  stu- 
dent with  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  the  machine,  which  is 
essential  in  its  adjustment.  Barnes'  Touch  Typewriting. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,   8:30  to  12:30;    30  M. 
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THE  PREPARATORY   SCHOOL  AT 
MORGANTOWN 


THE  FACULTY 

ALFRED  JARRETT  HARE,  A.  M.,    Principal    and    Professor    of     the 

Latin  Language  and  Literature 
SIMEON  CON  ANT  SMITH,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English 
DAVID  DALE  JOHNSON,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English 
BERTHA  BROWNING  PURINTON,  A.  M.,  Assistant  in  Mathematics 
MARGARET  BUCHANAN,   Assistant  in  Greek  and  Mathematics 

Other    Instructors    Giving   Courses  in  This    School 
ALEXANDER  REID  WHITEHILL,  Ph.  D.,    Professor  of  Chemistry 

FREDERICK  WILSON  TRUSCOTT,  Ph.  D.,     Professor    of    Germanic 
Languages  and  Literature 

ALBERT  MOORE  REESE,  Ph.  D.,   Professor  of  Zoology 

i 

HARRY    ANTHONY    EATON,    A.  B.,    LL.  B.,    Captain    U.   S.    Army, 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  and  Commandant  of  Cadets 

HENRY   SHERW'OOD  GREEN,   LL.  D.,    Professor  of  the    Greek    Lan- 
guage and  Literature 

JOHN  NATHAN  SIMPSON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 

OLIVER  PERRY  CHITWOOD,   Ph.  D.,   Professor  of  History 

WILLIAM  JACKSON  LEONARD,   Associate  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

CHARLES  COLLIER  HOLDEN,  A.  B.,   Assistant  Professor  of  Bomance 
Languages 
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JOHN  LEWIS  SHELDON,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany 
WILLIAM  MICHAEL  BAUMGARTNER,  A.  B.,    Instructor  in    German 
MADISON  STATHERS,  Ph.  D.,Assistant  Professor  of  Bomance Languages 
CLARENCE  POST,  A.  B.,   Instructor  in  Physics  and  Geology 
ANTHONY  WEXCEL  CHEZ,  Director  of  Physical  Training 
LOUISE  FERRIS  CHEZ,  Assistant  Director  of  Physical  Training 
MAUDE  PULCHER  CALLAHAN,  Student  Assistant  in  History 
LILLIAN  BALLARD  SMITH,   Student  Assistant  in  History 
ETHEL  BELLE  JONES,   Student  Assistant  in  English 
HORANCE  L.  WHITE,  Student  Assistant  in  English 

INFORMATION 

This  is  distinctly  a  preparatory  school  and  aims  primarily  to 
prepare  young  men  and  young  women  for  the  freshman  class  of  the 
University.  The  course  of  study  is  such,  however,  that  any  one  who 
has  successfully  completed  it,  will  have  received  a  fairly  liberal 
education. 

Thoroughness  is  imperatively  insisted  upon  in  every  department, 
and  the  quality  of  the  work  rather  than  the  quantity  thereof  is  uni- 
formly demanded.  The  standard  of  scholarship  is  such  that  only 
young  people  of  studious  habits,  reasonably  fair  ability,  and  a  will- 
ingness to  work  should  seek  admission.  A  young  man  or  woman 
who  has  a  record  of  failure  in  other  schools  is  not  likely  to  succeed 
here. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age 
and  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  branches  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  state.  They  should  be  prepared  to  pass  a 
creditable  examination  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  geography, 
English  grammar,  and  arithmetic.  Applicants  for  admission  from 
an  accredited  preparatory  school  will  receive  credit  for  work  done 
m  such  school  in  the  various  subjects  listed  on  page  52  of  this 
catalogue,  upon  the  presentation  of  a  correct  application  blank 
properly  filled  out  and  signed  by  the  head  of  such  school. 

The  discipline  is  mild  and  reasonable,  but  firm.  Young  people 
who  do  not  choose  to  study  and  to  deport  themselves  as  ladies  and 
gentlemen  will  be  summarily  dismissed.  The  preparatory  depart- 
ment is  not  a  reform  school. 

Special  pains  are  taken  by  the  principal  and  his   assistants  to 
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render  the  school  life  valuable  and  pleasant  to  those  who  are  under 
their  care.  Preparatory  students  have  all  the  advantages  of  the 
University  library,  lectures,  cadet  corps,  gymnasium,  athletic 
grounds,  etc. 

FEES 

Tuition  is  free  to  West  Virginia  students.  For  students  from 
other  states  the  tuition  is  $10.00  per  quarter,  or  $25.00  per  year. 

A  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00  is  payable  upon  entering  the  pre- 
paratory school  by  all  students  except   cadets. 

The  contingent  fee  is  $2.00  per  quarter  and  is  payable  by  all 
students  except  cadets. 

The  athletic  fee  is  $2.00  per  quarter  for  the  fall  and  spring 
quarters,  and  $1.00  for  the  winter  quarter,  payable  at  the  beginning 
of  each  quarter  by  all  students. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


BOTANY 

Professor   Sheldon 

For  announcement  of  courses  in  botany,  see  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  under  Departments  of  Instruction. 

CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Whitehill 

Courses  1,  2,  and  3  may  be  offered  for  credit  in  the  Preparatory 
School.  For  further  announcement  of  these  courses,  see  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  under  Departments  of  Instruction. 

ENGLISH 

Mr.   Johnson,  Mr.   Smith,  and   Miss  Jones 

1.  Grammar  and  Composition.  This,  with  the  following  course, 
involves  a  practical  drill  in  orthography,  punctuation,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  grammar.  Composition  work  is  based  upon  the  reading 
and  study  of  selections  from  some  American  authors. 

Fall,  9:30;  Mr.  Johnson  and  Miss  Jones;  Winter,  8:30;  Mr. 
Johnson,   10  M. 
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2.  Grammar  and  Composition.     Continuation  of  course   1. 

Winter,    9:30;    Spring,    8:30;    Mr.    Johnson,    1 

Note: — Courses  1  and  2  are  intended  for  those  students  whose 
training  in  elementary  English  is  defective  and  are  not  counted  a 
part  of  the  three  units  in  English  required  for  entrance  to  the 
University  after  September  1,  19  0  9. 

3.  Elementary  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  In  this  and  the  two 

following  courses,  careful  drill  in  reproduction  and  original  compo- 
sition is  continued.  In  each  course  one  of  the  English  or  American 
classics  is  studied  closely.  Exercises  in  oral  composition,  in  writing 
paraphrases  and  amplifications,  in  the  meaning  and  use  of  words, 
and  in  construction  of  sentences  and  paragraphs,  are  based  on  the 
reading.  Spring,    9:30;    Fail,    8:30;    Mr.    Johnson,    10    M. 

Elementary    Rhetoric    and    Composition.       Continuation    of 
course  3.  Fall,    10:30;    Vvinter,    8:30;    Mr.   Smith,    13 

5:  Elementary  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  Continuation  of 
course    4.  Winter,    10:30;    Spring,    8:30;    Mr.    Smith,    13    W. 

6.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  In  this,  and  the  following  course, 
careful  drill  in  composition  is  continued,  embracing  a  study  of  the 
sentence,  the  paragraph,  the  theme,  diction,  the  figures  of  speech, 
and  the  important  forms  of  prose  and  poetry.  In  each  of  these 
courses  one  of  the  English  or  American  classics  is  studied  closely 
in  class,  and  hook  reviews  and  outlines  are  prepared  of  other  re- 
quired readings.  Some  attention  is  paid  to  the  review  of  grammati- 
cal prii    i]  ies  and  to  the  history  of  the  English  language. 

Spring,  10:30;   Fall,   8:30;   Mr.  Smith,  13  W. 

7.  Co]  ition  and  Rhetoric.      Continuation   of   course    6. 
Fall,    )  Pinter,  11:30;   Spring,   8:30;   Mr.  Johnson,   10   M. 

8.  English  Literature.  A  study  of  some  of  the  English  classics 
prescribed  in  the  college  entrance  requirements.  As  far  as  prac- 
ticable this  work  in  literature  is  made  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the 
kno  already  gained  from  the  study  of  rhetoric.  Critiques  and 
review  Winter,   10:30;    Spring,   11:30;    Mr.   Johnson,   10   M. 

9.  En  Literature.      Continuation   of   course    8. 

Spring,    10:30;    Fall,    11:30;    Mr.    Johnson,    10    li. 

Note: — Students  will   not  be  admitted  to   courses  8   and  9    until 

they  have   credit   for   all  the   preceding   courses. 
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FRENCH 

Assistant  Professor  Holdex  and  Assistant  Professor  Stathers 

Courses  1  to  6  may  be  offered  for  credit  in  the  Preparatory 
School.  For  detailed  announcement  of  these  courses,  see  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  under  Departments  of  Instruction. 

SPANISH 

Assistant  Professor   Stathers 

Courses  1,  2,  and  3  may  be  offered  for  credit  in  the  Preparatory 
School.  For  detailed  announcement  of  these  courses,  see  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  under  Departments  of  Instruction. 

GERMAN 

Professor   Truscott  and   Mr.    Baumgartner 

Courses  1  to  6  may  be  offered  for  credit  in  the  Preparatory 
School.  For  detailed  announcement  of  these  courses,  see  College* 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  under  Departments  of  Instruction. 

GREEK 

Professor    Greex   and   Miss   Buchanan 

Courses  1  to  6  may  be  offered  for  credit  in  the  Preparatory 
School.  For  detailed  announcement  of  these  courses,  see  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  under  Departments  of  Instruction. 

HISTORY  AND  CIVICS 

Professor  Ciiitwood  and   Miss   Smith 

The  following  courses  are  intended  to  present  a  general  outline 
of  the  field  of  history  and  to  furnish  a  suitable  introduction  to  the 
college  courses  in  history.  The  course  in  civics  gives  a  part  of  the 
preparation  required  of  students  who  desire  admission  to  the  col- 
lege courses  in  political  science.  Preparatory  students  are  advised 
not  to  take  more  than  one  course  in  history  or  civics  in  one  term. 

1.  History  of  Greece.  An  outline  study  of  Greek  history,  with 
special  reference  to  the  development  and  peculiar  characteristics 
of  Greek  civilization.  Fall,  8:30;  Professor  Chitwood,  22  W. 

2.  History  of  Rome.  An  outline  study  of  Roman  history  from 
the   founding   of  Rome   to   47  6   A.    D. 

Winter,  8:30;  Professor  Chitwood,  22  W. 
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3.  Mediaeval  and  3Iodern  History.  A  general  survey  of  the 
history  of  western  continental  Europe  from  the  break-up  of  the 
Roman  empire  to  the  present  time. 

Spring,    8:30;    Professor   Chitwood,    22   W. 

4.  History  of  England.  An  outline  of  English  history  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present.  The  founding,  unfolding,  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  English  nationality,  and  the  growth  of  English  insti- 
tutions. Fall,   11:30;   Miss  Smith,   22   W. 

5.  United  States  History.  A  general  course  of  narrative  and 
political  history  required  for  admission  to  all  college  courses  in 
United    States    history.  Winter,    11:30;    Miss    Smith,    2  2    W. 

6.  Civics.  West  Virginia  and  the  Nation.  This  course  pre- 
sents an  outline  of  (1)  the  government  of  West  Virginia;  (2)  the 
structure  of  the  federal  government  and  the  methods  of  governing 
under  it;  and  (3)  the  rights  and  duties  of  American  citizens.  Pre- 
requisite,  course   5.  Spring,    11:30;    Mrs.   Callahan,   22  W. 

LATIX 

Professor   Hase 

1.  Etymology.  Chase  and  Stuart's  First  Year  in  Latin,  pages 
9   to   104.  Fall,    8:30    and    11:30;    Spring,    8:30;    11   M. 

2.  Syntax.  Chase  and  Stuart's  First  Year  in  Latin,  pages  104 
to   180.  Winter,   8:30  and   11:30;    11  M. 

3.  Oratio  Obliqna  and  Caesar  (Book  I,  Chs.  1  to  29).  Chase 
and  Stuart's  First  Year  in  Latin,  completed.     Spring,  11:30;   11  M. 

4.  Caesar's   Gallic  War    (Books  I  and  H).  Fall,    10:30;    11    M. 

5.  Caesar's  Gallic  War    (Books  III  and  IV), 

Winter,   10:30;    11   M. 

8.      Cicero's  Orations  against  Cataline  I,  II,  and  III. 

Spring,   10:30;    11  M. 

7.  Cicero's  Fourth  Oration  against  Catiline,  the  Oration  for 
Archias,  and  the  Aeneid  of  Virgil   (Book  I).  Fall,  9:30;   11  M. 

8.  Virgil's  Aeneid    (Books  II,  IH,  and  IV). 

Winter,  9:30;    11  M. 

9.  Virgil's  Aeneid    (Books  IV,  V,  and  VI). 

Spring,   9:30;    11   M. 
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Latin  Composition  is  required  once  a  week  in  courses  7,  8,  and 
9. 

Allen  and  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar,  revised  edition,  is  used 
in  courses   4  to   9. 

The  courses  must  be  taken  in  the  order  named. 

MATHEMATICS 
Mrs.  Pukinton  and  Miss  Buchanan 

Algebra 

1.  Algebra  to  Highest  Common  Divisor.  Milne's  Academic  Al- 
gebra to  page  115. 

Pall,    10:30;    Spring,    8:30;    Mrs.    Pubinton,    3    M. 

2.  Algebra  to  Involution.  Milne's  Academic  Algebra  to  page 
214.  Winter,    10:30;    Mrs.    Purinton,    3    M. 

3.  Algebra  to  Ratio  and  Proportion.  Milne's  Academic  Al- 
gebra to  page  325. 

Spring,    10:30;    Pall,    11:30;    Mrs.   Purinton,    3    M. 

A  second  section  of  Algebra  1,  2,  and  3  is  formed  when  the 
class  is  large.  Miss  Buchanan,  7   M. 

4.  Algebra.  Simple  equations,  discussion  of  problems,  zero 
and  infinity,  inequalities,  involution,  theory  of  exponents,  radicals, 
quadratic  equations.    Wentworth's  College  Algebra. 

Fall,    8:30;    Mrs.    Purinton,    3    M. 
Spring,    8:30;    Miss   Buchanan,    7    M. 

Geometry 

5.  Plane  Geometry,  Rectilinear  Figures,  and  the  Circle.  Wells' 
Plane  Geometry,  Books  I  and  II. 

Pall,    9:30;    Mrs.    Purintox,    3    M. 

6.  Plane  Geometry  completed.  Wells'  Plane  Geometry,  Books 
III-V.  Winter,    9:30;    Mrs.    Purinton,    3    M. 

PHYSICS 

Mr.    Post 

1.  Elementary  Physics.  Recitations,  supplemented  by  ex- 
periments and  laboratory  exercises.  One  exercise  per  week  at  least 
is  devoted  to  individual  laboratory  work.  Rowland  and  Ames' 
Elements  of  Physics.      Prerequisite,  Plane  Geometry   1. 

Pall,    8:30;    11   S. 
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2.      Elementary  Physics.     Continuation  of  course   1. 

Winter,   8:30;    11  S. 

Courses  1  and  2  will  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  in  physics. 
For  more  detailed  statement  as  to  these  courses  see  page  105. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

Mr.    Post 
Elementary  Course.      Credit    for  this   course  is  given  only  as   a 
preparatory   course.  Fall,    Spring,    10:30;    30    S. 

PHYSICAL   TRAINING 

Director   Chez   and   Mrs.    Chez 

For  the  announcement  of  work  in  physical  training  for  both  men 
and  women,  see  page   9  7. 

By  an  order  of  the  regents,  physical  training  is  required  of  all 
young  men  in  the  Preparatory  School  in  the  Fall  term  of  each  year. 
A  regulation  suit  is  required.  This  suit  consists  of  a  black  quarter- 
sleeve  jersey,  black  knee  tights,  long  black  stockings,  and  white 
gymnasium  shoes. 

PHYSIOLOGY^ 

Dr.  Simpsox 

1.     Elementary  Physiology.  Fall,   Spring,    9:30;    2  W. 

For  advanced  or  veil-matured  preparatory  students,  or  for  col- 
lege students. 


2.     Elementary  Physiology.     Continuation  of  course  1. 

Winter,   9:30;    2  W. 

ZOOLOGY 

Professor  Reese 

1,  2,  and  3.  General  Zoology.  The  aim  of  these  courses  is  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  chief  types  of  animal  structure  and 
with  the  general  principles  of  biology.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work. 

Fall,   Winter,   Spring,   Tuesday   and   Thursday,    8:30;    17   W. 
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THE  RREPARATORY  SCHOOL  AT 
MONTGOMERY 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

C.  E.    HAWORTH Chairman 

THOMAS    C.    MILLER Secretary 

D.  C.    GALLAHER Treasurer 

THE  FACULTY 

G.  W.  COXLEY,  A.  B.,   (West  Virginia  University),  Principal.   Latin 
and  Physics 

MABELLE  SCOTT,  B.  S.,    (E  Aull  Seminary,  Missouri),  First  Assist- 
ant. English 

D.  W.   PARSONS,  A.  B.,    (West  Virginia  University),  Mathematics 

HARRIET   CUTTS,   A.  B.,    (West  Virginia  University),     Latin     and 
Drawing 

LUCIE  H.  NORVELL,  A.  B.,    (State  College,  Kentucky),   French  and 
History 

MARIETTA  WISE,    (Student  of  Edgeworth  School,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
and  Virginia  Female  Institute,  Staunton,  Va.),  Music 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Preparatory  School  of  the  West  Virginia  University  at  Mont- 
gomery, In  Fayette  county,  was  established  under  the  provision  of 
an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  February  15,  189  5.  The  Mont- 
gomery heirs  donated  two  acres  of  ground  for  the  erection  of  suit- 
able buildings,  and  the  school  was  opened  to  students  on  January 
4th,   1897. 

The  state  superintendent  of  schools  and  two  regents  chosen  from 
among  the  regents  of  the  University  exercise  control,  though  the  en- 
tire board  may  decide  upon  matters  of  importance. 

The  course  of  study  at  Montgomery  is  confined  strictly  to  the 
regular  University  preparatory  work,  and  to  such  work  in  the  com- 
mon branches  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  study  of  the  higher 
branches. 
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The  dormitory  feature  of  the  Montgomery  school  is  perhaps  its 
strongest  claim  to  the  patronage  of  the  more  immature  students  of 
the  state.  Board  at  the  dormitory  is  ten  dollars  per  school  month. 
Rooms  are  furnished  by  the  state. 

SCHEDULE  OF  STUDY 

The  work  required  to  complete  the  prescribed  preparatory  course 
covers  a  period  of  three  years,  with  an  additional  year  for  thoss 
who  are  not  well  prepared  in  the  common  branches,  or  who  are 
not  able  to  advance  rapidly. 


Fall 
Drawing 
English 

Physical  geography 
Latin 

Algebra 
English 

Greek  or  German 
Latin,  French,  or 
Greek  history 

Plane  geometry 
Latin  or  French 
English 

Physics,  Greek,  or 
German 
To   such  as   may 
algebra,  arithmetic, 
entry  bookkeeping, 


First  Year 

Winter 

Drawing 
English 
Physiology 
Latin 

Second  Year 

Algebra 
English 

Greek   or  German 

Latin,    French,    or 

7.  oman    history 

Third  Year 

Plane  geometry 

Latin   or   French 

English 

Physics,  Greek, 
or  German 
■  require  it,   work  will   be 
civil  government,  United 
and  physiology. 

EQUIPMENT 


Spring 

U.    S.   history 
English 
Algebra 
Latin 

Algebra 

English 

Greek   or   German 

Latin,   French,   or 

English  or  botany 

Solid  geometry 
Latin   or   French 
English  or  Botany 
Physics,    Greek,    or 
German 
given   m   elementary 
States  hi&tory,   single 


The  building  consists  of  a  main  structure  with  two  wings,  and  is 
situated  on  an  eminence  southwest  of  and  overlooking  Montgomery, 
a  thriving  town  in  Fayette  county,  with  a  population  of  about  2,000. 
The  main  building  and  the  first  floor  of  the  western  wing  are  used 
for  school  purposes.  All  are  connected  by  broad  corridors.  The 
furniture  is  modern  and  convenient.  An  auditorium  and  four 
smaller  rooms  for  music  or  recitations,  occupy  the  second  floor 
of   the   main   building.      The    buildings    are   tasteful   in    design   and 
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convenient   in  arrangement,   with  all  the  modern   equipments,  such 
as  electric  lights,  water  supply,  telephone,  electric  bells,  etc. 

ATHLETICS 

The  principal  has  direct  supervision  of  athletics,  and  the  school 
has  always  sent  out  teams  representative  of  the  student  body.  The 
foot-ball  and  base-ball  teams  are  thoroughly  equipped,  and  practice 
grounds  are  in  sight  of  the  buildings.  Croquet  and  tennis  grounds 
form  part  of  the  school  property,  and  the  assembly  hall  is  cleared 
for  classes  in  dumb-bell  and  Indian  clubs  during  the  winter  months. 
Instruction  is  given  daily  on  horizontal  and  parallel  bars. 

EXPENSES 

Fees 

The  Preparatory  School  at  Montgomery  is  free  to  all  students  of 
West  Virginia,  the  only  fee  being  an  incidental  fee  ($1.50  per  term), 
which  aids  in  meeting  the  liabilities  of  the  school  for  which  no 
appropriation  has  been  made.  The  time  of  entrance  does  not  affect 
the  obligation  to  pay  this  fee  each  term  for  which  the  student  is 
enrolled. 

Board 

Boarding  at  the  dormitory  costs  $10  per  school  month,  payable 
in  advance. 

Heating  and  Light 

The  dormitory  is  heated  by  steam,  and  the  students  are  fur- 
nished with  lights  free  of  charge. 

Total  Expenses  for  the  Year 

Boarding     $100.00 

Washing 10.00 

Laundry 5.00 

Incidental    fees    4.50 

Books  and  Stationery 6.50 


Total     $126.00 
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THE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  AT  KEYSER 


LOCAL  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

JUDGE  F.  M.  REYNOLDS  J.  H.  MARKWOOD 

N.    J.    CROOKS 
F.  H.   BAB3.  Se ;retasy  and  Tbeasttkeb  of   the  Board  of  Regents 


THE  FACULTY 

THOMAS   WILLIAM   HAUGHT.   A.   B..    (West   Virginia   University), 
Principa I  Mathematics 

JAMES  CLARK  SANDERS.  A.  B..   (West  Virginia  University),      Vice 
Principal,  Physics  and  Chemistry 

MRS.    IDA    FLORENCE    MENEFEE.     (Wheeling    Female    College), 
Hi  story  and  Physical  Geography 

JAMES  WILLIAM  HORN,  A.  B.,   (West  Virginia  University),  English 

and  Latin 

ERVIN    LEECH    ANDERSON,    A.  B..     (West    Virginia    University), 

French  and  German 
ROBERT     RAYMON     MILLER.      (Rochester     Normal     University), 

Com merda I  Bra nches 
ELSIE  HEESE  HOFFMAN,   (Student,  New  England  Conservatory  of 

Music),  Piano 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

PURPOSE 

The  Keyser  Preparatory  School  was  established  primarily 
to  fit  young  men  and  women  for  entrance  to  the  courses  of 
West  Virginia  University.  However,  careful  attention  is  given  to 
directing  the  work  of  students  who  may  find  it  impossible  to  enter 
upon  a  college   course   after  leaving  school. 

TERRITORY  ALLOTTED 

In  establishing  the  school  the  state  legislature  allotted  to  it 
eight  counties  as  its  distinctive  territory, — Grant,  Mineral,  Hardy, 
Hampshire,  Preston.  Pendleton,  Tucker,  and  Randolph.     This  allot- 
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ment  was  made  because  it  was  supposed  that  the  school  would 
naturally  draw  most  of  its  students  from  the  counties  most  con- 
venient to  it.  It  is  not  confined  to  this  territory,  however;  students 
are  admitted  from  all  parts  of  the  state  and  from  other  states. 

PLANT 

Grounds. — Xo  more  beautiful  school  site  is  to  be  found  any- 
where in  West  Virginia  than  that  upon  which  the  Keyser  Prepara- 
tory School  stands.  It  is  a  historic  one,  being  ''Old  Fort  Hill," 
upon  which  stood  a  union  fortification  in  the  time  of  the  civil  war. 
It  affords  a  good  view  of  the  famous  and  beautiful  New  Creek 
valley  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  of  the  Back-bone  Ridge  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains  across  the  Potomac,  in  Maryland.  Here 
Colonel  Thomas  B.  Davis,  of  Keyser,  generously  donated  seventeen 
acres  of  land  to  be  used  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and  to  be 
beautified  as  a  campus. 

Buildings. — A  school  building  has  been  erected  that  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  site  upon  which  it  stands.  It  is  a  commodious  brick 
and  stone  structure,  built  in  the  most  modern  style  of  school  archi- 
tecture, and  is  considered  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  com- 
plete school  buildings  in  the  state.  The  basement  of  this  building 
contains  the  gymnasium  and  eight  rooms  used  for  chemical  and 
physical  laboratories,  locker  rooms,  bath  rooms,  etc.  On  the  first 
floor  are  the  offices  of  the  principal,  the  study  hall,  the  library,  and 
five  recitation  rooms.  On  the  second  floor  are  two  halls  for  the  use 
of  the  literary  societies,  three  recitation  rooms,  and  the  large  as- 
sembly hall.  This  building  is  furnished  throughout  with  attractive 
furniture,  and  the  departments  are  equipped  with  all  necessary 
apparatus. 

COURSES    OF    STUDY 

There  are  two  regular  courses  offered — the  classical  preparatory 
and  the  engineering  preparatory.  The  classical  preparatory  course 
prepares  for  admission  to  the  University  course  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts;  the  engineering  preparatory  course  pre- 
pares for  admission  to  the  University  course  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering,  or 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  These  courses 
are  made  to  conform  as  closely  as  possible  to  those  offered  in  the 
Preparatory  School  at  Morgantown.  As  at  present  outlined,  they 
cover  a  period  of  three  years. 

For  students  who  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  enter  one  of 
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the  regular  courses,  a  year  of  sub-preparatory  work  is  arranged. 
Students  deficient  in  only  part  of  the  work  in  this  sub-preparatory 
year  are  allowed  to  make  up  their  deficiencies,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  pursue  such  studies  in  one   of  the  regular  courses  as  they  are 


aoie  to  carry. 

SUB-PREPARATORY 

COURSE 

Fall                                     Winter 
Arithmetic                            Arithmetic 
English                                   English 
Physical    geography           Physiology 

American    history 

Spring 
Civil    government 
English 
American   history 

CLASSICAL  PREPARATORY  COURSE 

First  Year 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

English 

English 

English 

English  history 

Greek  and  Roman 

General  history 

Algebra 

history 
Algebra 

Second  Year 

Algebra 

Greek   or  German 

Greek  or  German 

Greek  or  German 

English 

English 

English 

Latin  or  French 

Latin   or  French 

Latin  or  French 

Algebra 

Plane  geometry 
Third  Year 

Plane  geometry 

Greek  or  German 

Greek  or  German 

Greek  or  German 

Latin  or  French 

Latin  or  French 

Latin   or  French 

Physics 

Physics 

Physics 

Solid  geometry 

Trigonometry 

ENGINEERING  PREPARATORY  COURSE 

First  Year 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

English 

English 

English 

English  history 

Greek    and    Roman 

Bookkeeping 

Algebra 

history 

Algebra 

Free  hand  drawing 

Algebra 

Free  hand  drawing 

Free  hand  drawing 
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Fall 
English 

German  or  French 
Algebra 


German  or  French 

Chemistry 

Solid    geometry- 


Second  Year 

Winter 
English 

German   or  French 
Plane  geometry 

Third  Year 

German   or   French 

Chemistry 

Trigonometry 

COMMERCIAL    COURSES 


Spring 
English 

German  or  French 
Plane  Geometry 


German  or  French 
Chemistry 


In  connection  with  the   school   at   Keyser  a  commercial  depart- 
ment is  conducted,  in  which  the  following  courses  are  offered: 
Business 

Shorthand  and  typewriting 
Teachers'   business 
Penmanship  and  drawing 

MUSIC 

A  two  years'  course  of  instruction  is  given  on  the  piano.  A 
thoroughly  trained  and  competent  teacher  is  provided  for  this  work. 
Instruments  are  furnished  free  for  practice. 

EXPENSES 

Fees 

No  tuition  is  charged  West  Virginia  students.  Students  com- 
ing from  other  states  are  required  to  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  $5.00  per 
term. 

An  incidental  fee  of  $1.25   per  term  is  charged  all  students. 

The  above  fees  and  tuition  charges  are  payable  at  the  time  the 
student  enters  the  school. 

Board   and  Lodging 

All  fees  collected  go  towards  paying  the  annual  expenses  of  the 
school,  for  which  no  appropriation  is  made.  The  price  for  table 
board  ranges  from  $8  to  $15  per  month;  furnished  rooms  from  $3 
to   $6  per  month. 


The   West  Virginia   Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station 


STATION  COMMITTEE 

C.  B.  BABB  J.  R.  TROTTER  JNO.  B.  FINLEY 

station  staff 

JAMES  H.  STEWART,  A.  M.,  Director  and  Agriculturist 
BERT  HOLMES  HITE,  M.  S.,    Vice  Director  and  Chemist 
WILLIAM  EARL  RUMSEY,  B.  S.    Agk.,  Entomologist  in  Charge 
WELTON  MARKS  MUNSON,  Ph.  D.,  Horticulturist 
FREDERICK  E.   BROOKS,  Associate  Entomologist 
HORACE  ATWOOD,  M.  S.    Agr.,  Assistant  Agriculturist 
FRANK  BATSON  KUNST,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Chemist 
CHARLES  EDWARD  WEAKLEY,  Jr.,  Assistant  Chemist 
CARL  PIERCE  HARTLEY,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Bacteriologist 
HOWARD  E.  WILLIAMS,  Special  Agent  on  Highways 
ALEXANDER  REID  WHITEHILL,  Ph.   D.,  Treasurer 
WILLIAM   J.  WHITE,  Clerk 
MARTHA  A.   STEWART,  Librarian 
ALICE   ENGLE,  Stenographer 

The  Experiment  Station  is  a  distinct  and  separate  department 
of  the  University,  and  was  established  by  the  Board  of  Regents  in 
1887,  by  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress,  known  as  the  Hatch  Act, 
which  was  passed  on  the  2nd  day  of  March  of  that  year.  The  funds 
for  carrying  on  the  operations  of  the  station,  with  the  exception 
of  its  earnings,  are  derived  wholly  from  the  general   government. 
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The  aforesaid  act  in  section  2  fully  states  the  object  and  pur- 
poses of   the   Experiment   Station   as   follows: 

"That  it  shall  be  the  object  and  duty  of  said  experiment  station 
to  conduct  original  researches  or  verify  experiments  on  the  physi- 
ology of  plants  and  animals;  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  severally 
subject  with  the  remedies  for  the  same;  the  chemical  composition 
of  useful  plants  at  their  different  stages  of  growth;  the  comparative 
advantages  of  rotative  cropping  as  pursued  under  varying  series  of 
crops;  the  capacity  of  new  plants  or  trees  for  acclimation;  the 
analysis  of  soils  and  water;  the  chemical  composition  of  manures, 
natural  or  artificial,  with  experiments  designed  to  test  their  compar- 
ative effects  on  crops  of  different  kinds;  the  adaptation  and  value 
of  grasses  and  forage  plants;  the  composition  and  digestibility  of 
the  different  kinds  of  food  for  domestic  animals;  the  scientific  and 
economic  questions  involved  in  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese; 
and  such  other  researches  and  experiments  bearing  directly  on  the 
agricultural  industry  of  the  United  States  as  may  in  each  case  be 
deemed  advisable,  having  due  regard  to  the  varying  conditions  and 
needs  of  the  respective  states  and  territories." 

Bulletins  and  annual  reports  setting  forth  results  of  experi- 
ments and  investigations  conducted  at  the  station  are  published  for 
gratuitous  distribution,  and  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  citizen  of 
the  state  applying  for  them.  The  station  invites  correspondence, 
suggestions,  and  advice  from  farmers  and  others  interested  in  this 
work,  and  all  such,  with  reference  to  bulletins,  experiments,  or  any 
matter  relating  to  agriculture,  will  be  welcomed  and  will  receive 
careful  and  prompt  attention.  Correspondence  should  be  addressed 
to  the  director  of  the  station. 


DEGREES,   DIPLOMAS,   AND 

PRIZES 

Commencement,    June    20,    1907 


CANDIDATES   FOR   DEGREES 


Doctor  of  Philosophy 


Sessan   Amakuki 


Myoshingo,    Kioto,    Japan 

Graduate,   Myoshin   College,   Kioto,   Japan,    1901 
A.M.,    Yale    University,     1904 


Bachelor  of  Arts 


John  Charles  Berry 

Clinton  Tippy  Boggess 

Eyalyn   Sage   Burns 

Anthony  Wencel  Chez 

Homer  Eber   Cooper 

Arthur    Thistlewood    Davenport 

Arthur   Spencer   Dayton 

Mary   Dorothy   Edwards 

Lyda     J.   Hantfan 

Lester  Howard 

John   Quincy  Hutchinson 

Jessie  Jenkins 

Alya  Dayne   Kenamond 

Edward   Hanson  Knabenshue 

Herschel  Wayne  Lawson 

Laura  Frances  Lewis 

John  William  Mason,  Jr. 

Joseph  Franklin  Marsh 

Jane  Etta  McKinney 

Nellie  Delia  Morris 

Clifford  Myers 

Ira  Francis  Nestor 

Walter   Miller    Parker 


Wheeling 

Davis 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Auburn 

Charles  Town 

Philippi 

Martinsburg 

Elkins 

Stanfordville,   N.  Y. 

Beckley 

Montrose,   Pa. 

Wheeling 

Parkersburg 

Morgantown 

Aberdeen 

Fairmont 

Harrisville 

Fairmont 

Morgantown 

Mason 

Auvil 

Huntington 
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Gertrude  Sloan  Pollock  Buckhannon 

Clarence   Post  Fairmont 

Chesney  Macaulay  Ramage  Fairmont 

Edxa  Rightmire  Morgantown 

Margaret    Faith    Somerset  Bridgeport,    Conn. 

Robert   Parvin    Strickler  Parsons 

William  Henry  Wayt  Piedmont 

Orla  McCombs  Wilkerson  Wolfrun 

Otis  Guy  Wilson  Harrisville 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Frank  Morris  Boyles  Piedmont 

Stephen  Goodloe  Jackson  Jane  Lew 

John  Thomas  West  Cassville 

Bachelor  of  Laws 

George    Claus   Beneke  Wheeling 

Franklin   Marion   Brand  Cassville 

A.B.,    West   Virginia   University,    1906 

Robert  McVeigh  Drane  Piedmont 

Joseph  Applegate  Gist  Wellsburg 

Walter  Donaldson  Hereford  St.  Albans 

A.B.,   Washington   and   Lee   University,    1905 

John  Quincy  Hutchinson  Beckley 

Paul  Heermans  Martin  Morgantown 

Howard  Maurice  Quick  Marietta,  O. 

A.B.,    Marietta   College,    1903 

Alva  Clarence   Robbins  Fletcher,    O. 

DaCosta  Smith  Weston 

Birk   Smith   Stathers  Clarksburg 

A.B.,    West   Virginia   University,   1906 

Baxter   Monroe   Whaley  Finch 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering 

William  Bruce  Coffroth  Keyser 

Edward   Clark  Colcord,   Jb.  St.   Albans 

Francis   Carlton   Colcord  St.  Albans 

Howard  Mark  Ernst  Thompson,  O. 

A.B.,   Berea  College,   1904;  B.S.,  West  Virginia  University,   1906 

Camden  Page   Fortney  Lumberport 

Robert  Gatherum  Gatewood 

Henry   Hunter  Hess  Martinsburg 

Thomas  Leahy  Austinburg,    O. 

Wilfred  Armstrong  Morris  Connellsville,  Pa. 
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Wilbert   Howard   Robinson  Millsboro 

Marshall  Woemlet  Rust  Charles   Town 

Martin  Luther  Sayre  Evans 

Charles   Evans   Wells,   Jr.  Wheeling 

James  Elmer  Wilson  Mannington 

Bachelor  of   Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

William   Garnett  Bayliss  Dunloop 

Arthur  Kent  Brake  Buckhannon 

James  Harvey  Kunkle  Morgantown 

Charles   Encelle   Wayman  Fairmont 

Bachelor  of  Agriculture 

Porter  Wallace  Post  Jane  Lew 

Charles  Burt  Ross  Morgantown 

Doctor   of  Medicine 

George  Howard  Campbell  Kasson 

John  Eldon  Corbin  Good  Hope 

Frank   Earnest   Flowers  Glover   Gap 

Septimus  Jasper  Kell  Welch 

Paul  James  Mahone  White    Sulphur    Springs 

Charles  Lewis  Pearcy  Morgantown 

Arthur  Trask  Post  Jarvisville 

Everett   Ray  Taylor  Morgantown 

CANDIDATES   FOR   DIPLOMAS   AND   CERTIFICATES 

Diploma  of  Graduation   in  Law 

Fleming  Newman  Alderson  Summersville 

Paul   Griffith   Armstrong  Bannoch,    O. 

Haven   Chester  Babb  Medley 

Henry  Clay  Batten  Morgantown 

Daniel   William   Baushke  Elkins 

Howard  Milton  Bingaman  Lykens,  Pa. 

Herbert   McClaskey   Blair  Weston 

Louis   Arnold    Carr  Clarksburg 

Victor  Fry  Cooper  Auburn 

Harry  Allyn  Downs  Martinsburg 

James  Clarence  Hamilton  Fayetteville 

Herman  August  Hindi  Wheeling 

Opha  Clark  Lewis  Buckhannon 

Lawrence  Clifton  Musgrave  Rivesville 

Daniel  Micajah  Pendleton  Spencer 
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George   Washington   Price  Uffington 

Thomas   Ramage  Connellsville,   Pa. 

George    Green  Somerville  Point   Pleasant 

Homer   Strosnider  Morgantown 

Artists'  Diploma,  Vocal  Department 

Gussie  Belladonna  Lowe  Pine   Grove 

Artists'   Diploma,  Violin  Department 

Goldie  Love  Parker  Morgantown 

Artists'   Diploma,   Piano  Department 

Blanche    Protzman  Morgantown 

Teachers'  Certificate,  Vocal  Department 

Dessie    Protzman  Morgantown 

Teachers'  Certificate,  Piano  Department 

Marie   Ward   Foling  Morgantown 

Pa  :;see  Belle   Ramage  Fairmont 

Commercial  Diploma 

Jennie   Ollie  Blanche  Sennett  Morgantown 

PRIZES  AND  HONORS 
The  Regents'  Prize  in  Composition 

William  Michael  Kennedy,   Junior    Fairmont 

The  James  F.  Thompson  Prize  in  Anatomy 

Franklin    Herbert    Sisler Morgantown 

The  Edward  Thompson  Company  Prize 

Walter  Donaldson  Hereford,   Senior,  LL.  B St.  Albans 

The  Tax  Commission  Prize 
Franklin  Marion  Brand,   Senior,   LL.  B Cassville 

The  Mary  E.  Semans'  Prizes 

First 

Grace  Yoke Morgantown 

Second 

Virginia  Bransford   Neal,   Sophomore Parkersburg 
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The    Inter-Collegiate    Debates 

Subject: — Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  annex  Cuba. 

Affirmative    team,    victorious    over    Western    University    of    Penn- 
sylvania: 

Stephen  Goodloe  Jackson,  Senior Jane  Lew 

Orla  McCombs  Wilkerson,   Senior Wolfrun 

George  Greene  Somerville,  Senior,  Dip.  Law,  Point  Pleasant 

Negative    team,    victorious    over    Wooster    University: 

Baxter  Monroe  Whaley,   Senior,   LL.  B Finch 

Warren  Hamilton  Hodges,  Senior Morgantown 

Arthur    Spencer    Dayton,    Senior Philippi 

Affirmative  team,  defeated  by  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York: 
Stephen  Goodloe  Jackson 
Arthur  Spencer  Dayton 
Warren  Hamilton  Hodges 

The   Dulles'   Prizes   in  Debating 

First 

Arthur   Spencer   Dayton 
Second 

Warren  Hampton  Hodges 

Orla  McCombs  Wilkerson 


commencement  and  convocation 

speakers 

Commencement,   June,    19  07,   Earl  Barnes,  M.  S.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Summer  School  Convocation,  Earl  Barnes,  M.  S. 

Fall  Quarter  Convocation,  Daniel  Bcardman  Purinton,  LL.  D., 
President  of  the  University 

Winter  Quarter  Convocation,  William  Byron  Forbush,  D.  D.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Spring  Quarter  Convocation,  Howard  M.  Raymond,  D.  S.   (E.  E.) 


STUDENTS 


NOTE. — The  names  of  all  students  in  the  University  are  printed 
in  alphabetical  order  in  four  lists.  The  first  comprises  all  students 
In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  College  of  Engineering  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  College  of  Law,  the 
College  of  Medicine,  the  School  of  Music,  the  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
and  the  Summer  School.  The  names  of  those  students  in  the  four- 
year  course  in  medicine,  who  are  now  completing  their  course  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  are  also  given 
at  the  end  of  the  list.  The  second  list  includes  all  students  in  the 
Preparatory  and  Commeroval  Schools  at  Morgantown.  The  third 
and  fourth  lists  give  the  names  of  the  students  in  the  Preparatory 
Schools  at  Montgomery  and  Keyser,  respectively.  Following  each 
student's  name  are  given  his  class,  the  course  of  study  which 
he  is  pursuing,  or  the  degree  for  which  he  is  a  candidate. 
The  word  freshman,  sophomore,  etc.,  following  the  student's  name 
indicates  his  rank  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1908.  Students 
whose  names  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  ranked  as  fresh- 
men, but  are  conditioned  in  one  or  more  preparatory  subjects. 

COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS  GIVING  DIPLOMAS 


Alderson,  Rufus  Davis 
Allen,  Hugh  Miller 
Allen,   Lorraine   Anderson 
Allen,   Gertrude 
Allen,    Helen  Nancy 
Allender,   James  Guy 
Allman,  George  Karl 
Allman,   Everett  Farl 
Anderson,   Frank   Ray 
Andrews,  Caroline  Elizabeth 
Arbenz,  Herman  Leon 
Armstrong,    Archie   Philip 
Arnett,  Grace  Amelia 
Arnette,    Minnie   Mildred 
Arnold,  Silas  Milton 
Arnold,   Gohen   Clarke 


Fort  Spring 

Wheeling 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Flemington 

Grafton 

Lorentz 

Jane  Lew 

Wellsburg 

Mannington 

Wheeling 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Buckhannon 

Burlington 

Buckhannon 


Special,    Agr. 

Sophomore,  E.  M. 

S.  S. 

S.  S. 

Music 

Sophomore,   LL.   B. 

Senior,  A.   B. 

Vet.  Sci. 

Senior,  Dip.  Law 

S.   S. 

Road  Building 

Music 

Music 

S.  S. 

Special,  Agr. 

Senior,  LL.  B. 
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Arnold,  Charles  William 
♦Arnold,  Edna 
Ash,  Dora  Hamilton 
*Atkeson,  Mary  Meek 
Atkeson,  Leda  Cordelia 
Ayers,   Ella  Buena 
Backman,  Lloyd  Sutton 
Baily,  Prank  Morris 
Baird,  DuBois 
Baker,  Charles  George 
Baker,    Mary   Clarissa 
Baker,  Jennie  Margaret 
Baldwin,    Mabel   Cornelia 

Barb,  George  Clarence 
Barbe,  Waitman 
Barker,   Shelby  Aaron 
Barnes,    Hugh   Cooper 
Barnes,  Walter 
Barnum,    Mary   Elizabeth 
Barrick,  Anna  Pearl 
Bartlett,  Georgia 
Bartlett,   Evan   Allen 
Bassel,    Maude 
Bates,  Robert  Lee 
Baumgartner,Ellet  Sylvester 
Baumgartner,  Wm.  Michael 
Baumgartner, Vincent  Victor 
Beall,  Emma 
Beaumont,  Arthur    B. 
Beaumont,  Herbert  John 
Beans,  James  Hughes 
Beazley,   Reuben 
Becker,  Thomas  Henry 
Beer,  Blanche 
Bell,  Aletha  Elva 
Bell,  Reppa 

Bell,  Alexander  Deacon 
Behrens,  Edward  C.  W. 
Behrens,    William   A.    H. 
Bennett,  Clyde  Mortimer 
*Best,   Prank   Phillips 
Bickerstafi:,  Iva  Blanche 


Keyser 

Weston 

Friendly 

Buffalo 

Morgantown 

Lost  Creek 

Parkersburg 

Carmichaels,   Pa. 

Wheeling 

Morgantown 

Monessen,   Pa. 

Monessen,   Pa. 

Port  Erie,  Ontario, 

Canada 
Fairmont 
Morgantown 
Morgantown 
Fairmont 
Buckhannon 
California,  Pa. 
Elk  Garden 
Flemington 
Hepzibah 
Lost   Creek 
Kearneysville 
Morgantown 
Morgantown 
Morgantown 
Wheeling 
Morgantown 
Morgantown 
Wheeling 
Hambleton 
Bluefield 
Belington 
Benwood 
Morgantown 
Morgantown 
Sherrard 
Sherrard 
Morgantown 
Morgantown 
Wellsburg 


Freshman,   C.  E. 

Freshman,  A.  B. 

S.   S. 

Freshman,  A.  B. 

Music 

S.  S. 

Junior,  C.  E. 

Special 

Freshman,  M.  E. 

Freshman,  A.  B. 

S.  S. 

S.  S. 

Music 

S.  S. 

S.  S. 

Bar  Law 

Junior,    M.   E. 

Graduate,   A.    M. 

S.  S. 

S.  S. 

Music 

Special 

S.  S. 

Sophomore,  A.   B. 

Choral   Soc,   Music 

Graduate,   A.   M. 

Junior,  B.  S. 

Special 

Music 

Music 

Road  Building 

S.  S. 

Sophomore,  M.  D. 

S.  S. 

s.  s. 

Special 
Junior,  M.  E. 
Special,  Agr. 
Special,  Agr. 
Senior,  C.  E. 
Freshman,    B.S.M.E. 
S.  S. 
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Biersach,    Elizabeth 
Billingsley,  Jay  Edgar 
Billmyer,    Alice   Virginia 
Black,  Jacob  Thomas 
Blake,  Robert  Sanford 
Blum,  Edward  Sikes 
Bock,    Edward    Sidney 
Boggess,    Walter   French 
Boggess,    Clinton   Tippy 
Boggess,  Dora 
Boiarsky,  Moses 
Boley,  Charles  Frederick 
Bonar,  Maud 
Bond,  Marcus  Orran 
Bond,  Sirus  Orestes 
Bonner,   Harrie  Russell 
Border,   Ralph   Winebrener 
Bour,  John  William 
Bowers,   Charles  Albert 
Bowman,  Edmond  Perry 
Boyd,  Edward  Ney 
Boyd,   Esther   Gertrude 
Brainerd,   Walton   Kirk 
Brand,  Willa  Norvella 
Bremer,  Conrad 
Briggs,    Laura    Estelle 
Brightwell,   William   D. 
Brindley,  Arthur  Aquilla 
Britton,  Luther  Scherman 
Brock,   Eleanor 
Brooks,    Alonzo    Beecher 
Brown,  Charles 
Brown,   Beatrice   Jean 
Brown,   Joseph  Kimmel 
*Brownwell,   George  Emile 
Broyles,   James   Samuel 
Bruce,   Ernest  Arden 
Buchanan,  Margaret 
Buchanan,    Robert   Lester 
Bullard,   Archie   Hupp 
Burchinal,  Anna  Mary 
Burdette,  Edward  M. 
Burdine,  Orpha  Augusta 


Morgantown 

Cross  Roads 

Shepherdstown 

Monitor 

Moundsville 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Clarksburg 

Sandyville 

Morgantown 

Davis 

Charleston 

Hinton 

Belleville 

Wheeling 

Sardis 

St.   Marys 

Kearneysville 

Morgantown 

Wheeling 

Welcome 

Sinks    Grove 

Auburn,  Ala. 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Wheeling 

Big  Rapids,  Mich. 

Morgantown 

Swanton,  O. 

Revel 

Morgantown 

French    Creek 

Morgantown 

Kingwood 

Connellsville,    Pa. 

Bryan,   O. 

Wikel 

Bluefield 

Morgantown 

West  Alexander,  Pa. 

Wheeling 

Cheat  Haven,  Pa. 

Charleston 

Morgantown 


Choral  Soc,  Music 

Sophomore,   C.   E. 

Freshman,  A.  B. 

Special,  Agr. 

Special 

Special,   C.  E. 

Junior,  LL.  B. 

Bar  Law 

Graduate,   A.    M. 

S.  S.  M. 

Junior,  Dip.  Law 

Special,  M.  E. 

S.  S. 

Sophomore,   C.   E. 

Senior,    A.    B. 

Freshman,  A.  B. 

Junior,    Dip.    Law 

Music 

Senior,   B.   S. 

Road  Building 

Special,   Agr. 

S.   S.   M. 

Graduate,  M.  S. 

Special 

Road  Building 

Music 

Senior,  Dip.  Law 

Special 

Sophomore,  A.   B. 

Music 

Freshman,  B.S.  Agr. 

Vet.    Science,    Agr. 

Music 

S.   S.   M. 

Freshman,  LL.  B. 

Senior,  M.  E. 

Senior,   C.  E. 

Graduate 

Sophomore,  B.  S. 

Sophomore,   C.   E. 

Music 

Bar  Law 

Special 
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Burdine,  Ruth 
Burgess,   Stephen  Vincent 
Burnett,  Cassandra  C. 
Burns,   Evalyn  Sage 
Burns,  Corwin  Sage 
Burns,  LaVega  Washington 
Burnside,   Samuel  E.   W. 
Burnside,  Morris  C. 
Burrell,    Howard  Kenwell 
Burritt,   Clark  Culbertson 
Butcher,  Willa  Hart 
Byard,   Nellie 
Caldwell,  Mark  Edgar 
Callahan,   Maud  Fulcher 
Callison,  James  Henry- 
Camp,  David  Jesse  H. 
Campbell,  Ovid  Sylvester 
Campbell,   Harry  Lucas 
Carbonell,  Arturo 
Carle,  Ethel 
Carlin,   William   Rush 
Carlin,   Leo 

Carpenter,  Maude  Kramer 
Casto,  Charles  Everett 
Cather,  Wilbur  Earl 
Cavendish,  Rufus  Maxwell 
Chalmers,  Jennie  Kerr 
Chamberlin,  Harrie  Rogers 
Charter,  Lena  Mabel 
Chez,   Louise  Ferris 
Chez,  Anthony  Wencel 
Chilton,  Samuel  Blackwell 
Christie,   Mary  Virginia 
Cleavenger,  Dolores  W. 
Clifford,  Lucy  Clare 
Cobun,  Bessie 
Cobun,  Miles  Lincoln 
Coffindoffer,   Wayne 
Cole,  Lora  Sophia 
Collett,  Albert  Jackson 
Collier,    Glenn    Albert 
Collins,  Voorhees  Chester 
Cone,    Jessica   Gardiner 


Morgantown 

Lewisburg 

Warren,  O. 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Marlinton 

Lost  Creek^ 

Point  Pleasant 

Weston 

Washington,    D.    C. 

Fairmont 

Cameron 

Charleston 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Volga 

Moundsville 

Mayaguez, Porto  Rico 

Eatons 

Hettie 

Smithfield 

Middlebourne 

Morgantown 

Grafton 

Sutton 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Ravenswood 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Charleston 

Fairmont 

Oxford 

Clarksburg 

Reedsville 

Morgantown 

Jane  Lew 

Morgantown 

Beverly 

Ceredo 

Easthampton,    Mass. 

Eaton,   N.    if. 


Special 

Special,   Agr. 

Special,  A.   &  S. 

Art 

Freshman,  C.  E. 

Senior,  A.  B. 

Bar   Law 

Sophomore,  M.  E. 

Sophomore,   C.   E. 

Freshman,  M.   E. 

Graduate,   A.   M. 

S.  S. 

Special,  M.  D. 

Senior,    A.    B. 

Senior,    A.    B. 

Special,  Agr. 

Special,   M.   D. 

Freshman,  C.  E. 

Special,   M.   D. 

S.  S. 

Special,    Agr. 

Junior,  A.  B. 

S.  S. 

Road  Building 

Junior,  A.  B. 

Bar  Law 

Choral 

Special 

S.  S. 

S.  S. 

S.  S. 

Senior,  Dip.  Law 

Music 

S.    S. 

Freshman,    A.    B. 

Music 

Music 

S.   S. 

Physical   Training 

Graduate,  LL.   M. 

Senior,  M.  E. 

Music 

S.  S. 
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Conn,   Clyde  William 
Connell,  R.  Van  Deuraen 
Cooke,  Elizabeth  Josephine 
Coombs,   James  Lawrence 
Cooper,   Mary  Hannah 
Cooper,  Cora 
Coplin,  Nancy 
Core,   Minnie   Leigh 
Core,  John  Lee 
Core,  Moses  Levin 
Core,  Lewis  S. 
Cordray,  Sardis  Newton 
Cornett,  Guy  Morgan 
Courtney,   Catherine 
Courtney,   Grace  Olive 
Courtney,  Wilma  Marie    ^ 
Courtney,   Crystal 
Cox,   Anna   Grace 
Cox,    Nannie    Leigh 
Cox,   Margaret  Elizahpth 
Cox,   Stanley   Rhey 
Craker,  Rose 
Craker,    Norma    Hazel 
Crewson,   George   Grant 
Crickard,    Cecil   Llewellyn 
Cross,    James    Cleveland 
Crow,  Charles  Sumner 
Crumm,   Grace  A. 
Cuevas,  Rafael  Maria 
Cummins,    George    Harold 
Cummins,  Carroll  Elbridge 
Cunningham,   Luda   Grace 
Cunningham,  Lotta  E. 
Cunningham,    Susan    Dale 
Dadisman,  Samuel  H. 
Dague,    Carrie    Maude 
Danner,  Charles  Augustus 
Darling,    Anna    Belle 
Darnall,    William    Henry 
Darnall,  Blanche 
Davenport,  Arthur  T. 
Davis,  Simon  Preston 
Davies,  Gertrude  Vaughan 


Smithfield,  Pa. 

Sinks  Grove 

Morgantown 

Reechwood 

Morgantown 

Auburn 

Boothsville 

Mt.  Morris,  Pa. 

Morgantown 

Bowlby 

Morgantown 

Rivesville 

Fries,   Va. 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Millwood,  Va. 

Fairmont 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Mannington 

Mannington 

New  Cumberland 

Huttonsville 

Utica 

Mannington 

St.    Marys 

Luguillo,   Porto  Rico 

Wheeling 

Washington 

Mannington 

Mannington 

Rivesville 

Grafton 

Viola 

Wheeling 

Morgantown 

Lansing 

French  Creek 

Charles   Town 

Johnstown 

Coalton 


S.  S. 

Special,  Agr. 

Music 

Special,  Agr. 

Senior,  A.  B. 

S.  S. 

Sophomore,  A.  B. 

Graduate 

Special 

Road  Building 

Junior,   A.   B. 

S.   S. 

Senior,  A.  B. 

Music 

Art 

Music 

Junior,  A.  B. 

Special 

Music 

Music 

Freshman,   A.    B. 

S.  S. 

S.  S. 

Sophomore,  M.  E. 

Junior,  Dip.  Law 

Special 

Graduate 

S.  S. 

Bar  Law 

Sophomore,  M.  E. 

Junior,  A.  B. 

Music 

Music 

S.  S. 

Special 

Junior,  A.  B. 

Road  Building 

Special 

Sophomore,   LL.  B. 

S.   S. 

Senior,  A.  B. 

Special,   Agr. 

Music 
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Davis,  Marguerite 
Davis,  Nora  Lou 
Davis,  Lid  a  Leota 
Davis,   Bruce 
*  Davis,   Gail 
Dayton,  Arthur  Spencer 
Dean,  Ernest  Clifford 
DeBolt,  Philip  Yeager 
Deusenberry,   Ruby  Dale 
Devenny,  Thomas  Dondor 
Devroye,    Desiree   Adella 
Dew,  Mary  Jane 
Dickinson,    Marie   Louise 
Dille,  James  Evans 
Dils,  Chauncey  Lloyd 
Dilworth,  Mamie  A. 
Dilworth,   John   Byron 
Doak,    Gertrude    Agnes 
*Doepkin,  Albert  Louis 
Dolly,    Milton 
Donley,  William  Guy 
*Donnally,  Moses  Starke 
Dotson,    John   Clarence 
Downs,    Harry    Allen 
Downs,  Harry  Rutherford 
Dury,   Albert  Henry 
Dyer,   Allen   Miller 
Dyer,  Luther  Lee 
Dyer,   John   Rush 
Eaton,    Harry    Anthony 
Ebers,  Charles  Henry 
Eckman,  James  Roy 
Eddy,  Henry  D. 
Edgar,  Allan  Penick 
Edmondson,   Helen  Louis 
Edwards,  Levi  Arthur 
Egbert,  Alberta  Ruth 
Elliott,  Mary  Ellen 
Elliott,    Anna   Naomi 
Ely,  John  Calvin,  Jr., 
Engle,  Aldine  Warner 
Estep,  Charles  Lee 
Estill,  Davis  Hudson 


Morgantown 

Wheeling 

Ravenswood 

Van  Voorhis 

Van  Voorhis 

Philippi 

Handley 

Sistersville 

Morgantown 

McDowell 

Morgantown 

Salem 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Point  Marion,  Pa. 

Flemington 

Flemington 

Pennsboro 

Wheeling 

Onego 

Shepherdstown 

Charleston 

Lewisburg 

Martinsburg 

Uniontown,  Pa. 

Cincinnatin,  O. 

Philippi 

Bolair 

Bolair 

Morgantown 

Elm  Grove 

Leechburg,   Pa. 

Masontown 

Academy 

Morgantown 

Mason 

Morgantown 

Tunnelton,  Pa. 

Sistersville 

Morgantown 

Lloydsville 

Jeffery 

Charleston 


Music 

S.  S. 

s.  s. 

Graduate,   A.   M. 

Freshman,  A.  B. 

Senior,  LL.  B. 

Sophomore,   C.  E. 

Sophomore,  A.  B. 

Music 

Special,  C.  E. 

S.   S. 

Special 

Music 

Special,  Agr. 

Special,   M.  E. 

Music 

Bar  Law 

S.  S. 

Freshman,    C.    E. 

Special,  Agr. 

Sophomore,   M.   E. 

Freshman,   M.   E. 

Special,  Agr. 

Graduate,  Law 

Senior,    Dip.    Law 

Special,   Agr. 

Special,   Agr. 

Bar  Law 

Bar  Law 

Graduate 

S.  S. 

Sophomore,  A.  B. 

Special 

Bar  Law 

Music 

S.   S. 

Music 

S.  S. 

Sophomore,  B.  S. 

Junior,   A.   B. 

Special,   Agr. 

Bar  Law 

Sophomore,   C.   E. 


Evans,    John   Cristler 
Exley,    Arthur   Adison 
Faris,   Mary  Adelaide 
Fawcett,  Raphael 
Federer,  Dora  Gertrude 
Federer,   George  Andrew 
Feeny,   George  Aloysius 
Felgar,  Robert  Pattison 
Felker,   Guy  Gilmore 
Feller,  Charles  Victor 
Ferguson,    Joseph    Keart 
Ferrell,  James  Wilson 
Finberg,   Fannie 
Finberg,  Harold 
Finlayson,   John  Kennedy 
Fitch,  Jane  Elizabeth 
Fitch,   Harry  Newton 
Fitch,    George   Carroll 
Fitzgerald,    Thomas    Witt 
*Fitz water,    John    Roger 
Fleming,   Helen  Maria 
Floerckey,   Herbert  E. 
Folau,  Rosa 
Folk,  George  Billmyer 
Foreman,    Alexander    H. 
Foreman,  tMaucealeene 
Foreman,  Nyna 
Foreman,  Lawrence  P. 
Forster,   Frederick   Albert 
Forquer,   Callie 
Foster,  John  T. 
Foulk,    Margaret   Virginia 
Foulk,  Thomas  Bond 
Founds,    Henrietta 
Fowler,  Gertrude 
Fowler,  Jane  Hamilton 
Frantz,  Winter  Reginald 
Fravel,    Mary   Stewart 
Frazier,   Luella 
Freeman,    Charles   W. 
Friend,  Thomas  H.  H. 
Fries,  Lorena  Mabel  Lee 
Furman,  Cecyle  Mayme 
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New  Cumberland 

Sophomore,   A.   B. 

Morgantown 

Music 

Wheeling 

S.   S.    M. 

Wheeling 

Freshman,    A.    B. 

Reedsville 

S.   S.    M. 

Reedsville 

S.   S.    M. 

Wheeling 

Senior,  LL.   B. 

Scottdale,   Pa. 

Freshman,    LL.    B. 

Martinsburg 

Junior,  Dip.  Law 

Martinsburg 

Junior,    M.    E. 

Cottageville 

Special,   M.    D. 

Belington 

Junior,   B.    S. 

Morgantown 

Music 

Morgantown 

Music 

Sistersville 

Junior,  A.  B. 

Morgantown 

Choral 

Morgantown 

Choral 

Fairmont 

Special,    C.    E. 

Huntington 

Junior,  M.  E. 

Gad 

Freshman,  B.S.  Agr. 

Fairmont 

S.    S. 

Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Special,   M.   E. 

Clarksburg 

Junior,   B.   S. 

Martinsburg 

Senior,  A.   B. 

Morgantown 

Graduate,  E.  E. 

Morgantown 

Music 

Morgantown 

Sophomore,    B.    S. 

Morgantown 

Sophomore,    B.    S. 

Moundsville 

S.   S. 

Brandonville 

Music 

Adamston 

S.  S.  M. 

Huntington 

Senior,   A.  B. 

Huntington 

Senior,    C.    E. 

Rosby's  Rock 

S.    S. 

Maggie 

Special,  Agr. 

Wellsburg 

S.  S. 

Cumberland 

Senior,   B.    S. 

Poca 

Special 

West   Alexander,  Pa. 

S.  S. 

Huntington 

Junior,  Dip.  Law 

Morgantown 

Music 

Berkeley  Springs 

Junior,  A.   B. 

Cassville 

Music 
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Gadd,  Joseph  Hayden 
Gaffney,  Thomas  Charles 
Gallaher,   Edith   Genevieve 
Gardiner,    Anna    Henshaw 
Gardiner,  Mabel  Henshaw 
Garlow,   Sara  Ruth 
Garrison,   Lillian  Knight 
*Gaskins,  Walter  Wesley 
Gawthrop,    Robert   Murray 
Gibbs,   Oscar  Franklin 
Gilligan,    Patrick    Joseph 
Gillooly,    Thomas    Joseph 
Ginkel,  Iva  Elenora 
Giorgessi,    Giuseppe 
Glenn,  Kate  Rachel 
Glenn,  Mary  Jane 
Glover,   Jessie  Romaine 
Goff,  Mary 

Goldbarth,   Irvin   Strauss 
Goodwin,  Alice 
Corby.  Thomas  Davis 
Gorman,   Annie  Pelley 
Gotshall,    James   Henry 
Gould,   Richard   Jay 
Graham,    Martha   Virginia 
Grant,    John   Frank 
Grant,  Hannah  Margaret 
Gray,  Czerny  Burnett 
Grayson,  John   Lee 
Green,  Barbe  Marcellus 
Green,  Ethel  Averil 
Gregg,  John  Morton 
Gregg,   Lucile  Chase 
Gregg,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Griffin,  Harry  Lewis 
Griffin,    George    Dallas 
Griffith,   Mabel   Marie 
*Grigg,  Adrian  Hansford 
Grimm,    Bruce    Fulton 
Grimm,   Claude  Emerson 
Grogg,    Robert   Clifton 
Grose,  Nana  Virginia 
Grose,  Sylvester  Carson 


Camp  Creek 

Steelton,   Pa. 

St.  Marys 

Martinsburg 

Martinsburg 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Fairmont 

Bridgeport 

Point  Pleasant 

V."::eeling 

Pioanoke 

Littleton 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Triplett 

Charleston 

Clarksburg 

Majorsville 

Morgantown 

Huntington 

Parkersburg 

Wheeling 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Sinks  Grove 

Sharpsburg,    Md, 

Lewisburg 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Moneseen,   Pa. 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Pratt 

St.   Marys 

St.   Marys 

Parkersburg 

Morgantown 

Sago 


Bar  Law 

Junior,    Dip.    Law 

Special 

S.   S. 

Junior,  A.  B. 

Music 

Music 

Freshman,  B.S.C.E. 

Sophomore,   C.   E. 

Junior,    M.    E. 

P.oad  Building 

Senior,   LL.   B. 

Music 

Special,   M.  D. 

Music 

Music 

Choral 

S.    S. 

Senior,    Dip.    Law 

S.  S. 

Special,    C.    E. 

Choral 

Special,   M.   B. 

Sophomore,   E.  M. 

S.  S.  M. 

Bar  Law 

Music 

Special,  Agr. 

Sophomore,  M.  E. 

Senior,  E.  M. 

Senior,   A.  B. 

Choral 

Music 

S.  S. 

Sophomore,   A.    B. 

S.    S.    M. 

Music 

Freshman,    M.    D. 

Freshman,   M.   E. 

Junior,    B.S.M.D. 

Special 

Special 

S.  S. 
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Grumbein,   John   Benny 
Gwyn,  Lilla 
Gwynn,   Jesse  E. 
Hagan,  Fiatta  Matilda 
Hagan,    Harry   Lee 
Hager,  Ira  Pinkerman 
Haines,    Emmon 
Hall,    John    Wotring 
Hall,    Percy 
Hall,  Willie  Glenn 
Hall,   Roy  Olney 
Hamilton,  Agnes 
Hamilton,    William    Gail 
Hamilton,  Lorentz  Carr 
Handley,  Charles  William 
Handley,   John   Overton 
Handley,   Johnston  Bell 
Hanigan,    Georgia 
Hanifan,  Lyda  J. 
Hanna,   Eldridge   David 
Hanna,  Curtis  Miller 
Harbert,  Guy  Morlan 
Hardesty,  Ocie  Sada 
Hardman,  Porter 
Hardman,  Charles  Crow 
Kardway,  Henlopen  P. 
Hare,   Hazel  Helen 
Harnish,    Douglas  Henry 
Harper,   Willie  Glen 
Harris,  Grace 
Harris,  Selma 
Harris,  Thomas  Lewis 
Harris,  Bessie  Lee 
Harris,  Emma  Mae 
Hartley,    Guy   Baxter 
Haught,  Benjamin  P. 
Hausernan,  Mary  Amanda 
Hawkins,   Edward    B.,   Jr. 
Hawley,   John   Layne 
Haworth,  Samuel  Vinton 
Haworth,    James    Rodgers 
Hayes,  Flora  Ray 
Hays,   Nellie  May 


Morgantown 

Catawba 

Catawba 

Hero,   Pa. 

Hero,  Pa. 

Hamlin 

Ml   Morris,   Pa. 

Keyser 

Tate 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Highland 

Wellsburg 

Grantsville 

Lewisburg 

Lewisburg 

Lewisburg 

Camden 

Elkins 
Davis 

Charleston 

Shinnston 

Mannington 

Horner 

Spencer 

Kingwood 

Morgantown 

Parkersburg 

Elkins 

Harrisville 

Ravenswood 

Hedgesville 

Morgantown 

Glen  Easton 

Morgantown 

Atwood 

Benwood 

Fayetteville 

Bluefield 

Huntingtom 

Huntington 

Morgantown 

Elizabeth,    Pa. 


Special,   M.    E. 

S.  S.  M. 

S.  S.  M. 

Music 

Special,  C.  E. 

Bar  Law 

S.  S. 

Junior,   C.   E. 

Bar  Law 

Sophomore,  A.  B. 

Junior,  LL.  B. 

S.   S. 

Junior,    Dip.    Law 

Bar  Law 

Special,  Agr. 

Special,  Agr. 

Special,  Agr. 

Music 

Senior,  A.   B. 

Special,    Agr. 

Bar  Law 

Special,  C.  E. 

Music 

Junior,  A.  B. 

Special,  Agr. 

S.  S.  M. 

Music 

Senior,  Dip.  Law 

Special,  M.  D. 

S.  S. 

S.  S. 

Freshman,  M.  D. 

S.  M.   M. 

Music 

Special,    C.    E. 

Sophomore,   A.   B. 

S.  S. 

Special,   M.   E. 

Junior,    Dip.    Law 

Special,   C.    E. 

Sophomore,  A.  B. 

Senior,  A.  B. 

S.  S. 
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Hazlett.  William  John 
Headley,    Julius    Byron 

Hedrick,  R.  B. 
Hedrick,   David   Frederick 
Hedrick.   Stephen   Taylor 
*Hefke,    Julius    Henry 

Person.   Nellie   Grant 
Hennen.   Cora   Hagan 
♦Henshaw,  Harry  Preston 
Henson,   John  O'Neal 
...    Nannie    K. 
Hertzog,  William  Clyde 
Hess,  Aubrey  Franklin 
Hickman,    Georgia   Es:elie 
Hickman,  James  Howard 

.   Edward   M. 
Hinman.  Clark  Frank 
Hinman,    Louis   Calvin 
Kirscbman.    Simon  Vincent 
Hodges.    Arthur    Brown 
Hodges.   Eliza   Pearl 
Hodges.    Thomas   Edward 

iges.    Mabel   Clare 
Hoffman.    Thomas    Stewart 
Hoge.    Amanda   Louise 
Hogg.    Mary    Pauline 

ugh,  Paul  Jason 
Holloway,    LeRoy    Park 
Holmes.   Edward  W.   U. 
Holswade,   Byron   Eliot 
Holt,    Howard    Harwood 
Ho:  Alverda 

Hopwood,    Julia 
Horstmann,  Edward  Fred 
Hoskins,   Homer  Arthur 
Hough.  Katherine   Crane 
Hough,   Ethel   Rebecca 
Houston,   June  Carey 
Howard.  James  Edmond 
Howard.   Lester 
Huey.    Lowry    Burchinal 
Hoy.   Joseph  Reason 
Hubbs.    George   Emanuel 
Hubbs.   Sophia   Virginia 


French  Creek 

Brock,  Pa. 

Bungers 

B  lingers 

Sinks  Grove 

Dayton,    Ohio 

West  Alexander,  Pa. 

Morgantown 

Bunker  Hill 

Martinsburg 

Piedmont 

Enterprise 

Morgantown 

Fairmont 

Auburn 

Moundsville 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Bu:  Lon 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Follansbee 

Waynesburg,    Pa. 

Morgantown 

Mannington 

Columbiana.    Ohio 

Spencer 
Grafton 

Uniontown,   Pa. 
rgantown 

Wheeling 

Weston 

Fairmont 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Point  Pleasant 

Stanfordville,    X,    Y, 

Mannington 

Newell 

Cameron 

Glen  Easton 


S.    S.   M. 
Junior.  C.  E. 
Special.  Agr. 
Special,  Agr. 
Special.  Agr. 
Freshman,   C.   E. 
Sophomore,  A.  B. 
Music 

Freshman,  M.  E. 
Bar  Law 
S.   S. 

S.  s. 
Special 
Music 
S.  S. 

Junior,  Dip.   Law 
Junior.   M.   E. 
Music- 
Music 

Sophomore,   LL.   B. 
Music 
S.  S.  M. 

Freshman,  B.  S. 
Bar  Law 
S.   S. 
Special 
Music 

Junior.  M.  E. 
S.    S. 
Special.    Agr. 

nor.  Dip.  Law 
S.  S.   M. 
.Art 

Junior.  Dip.  Law 
Sophomore.  M.   E. 
Music 
Music 
Special 

Sophomore.  C.  E. 
Senior.  A.  B. 
Senior.  Dip.  Law 
S.    S. 
S.    S. 
S.   S. 
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Huggins,  Annie  Morrell 
Hughes,  Amanda  Susan 
Hughes,  Jessie  Agnes 
Humble,    Christopher 
Humphreys,  Ira  Dwight 
Hunt,  William  French 
Hunter,  William  Byrd 
Hunter,   Glen 
Hustead,  WTilliam  Alfred 
Hutchinson,   Brooks    S. 
Hutchinson,    Bernard    Lee 
Hutson,    Stella   Delle 
Ice,  Ethel 

*Imbach,    Elizabeth    Emma 
Jackson,  Stephen  Goodloe 
Jackson,  James  Henry 
Jackson,  Frances  Florence 
Jackson,  Nelle  Verlinda 
Jackson,  Chryssia 
Jacobs,  Arthur  Melville 
Jacobs,  Chrystal  Norvella 
James,   Howard  Joshua 
Jarvis,    Benjamin   Bassel 
Jenifer,  Elizabeth  M. 
Jenkins,   Jessie 
Jenkins,    James   Hall 
Johnson,   Elizabeth 
Johnson,   Anna   Hayes 
Johnson,  Anna  Ballon 
Johnston,   George  W. 
Johnston,  Ida 
Jolliffe,   Grace 
Jones,   Harry  Lee 
Jones,  Ethel  Belle 
Jones,  Anna  Marie 
Jones,  Elizabeth 
Jordan,  Homer  Garfield 
Joseph,  Nelle  Etnyl 
Kahn,  David  Harman 
Keck,    Mary    Morrison 
Keever,   Carrie   Rowena 
Kelley,  Lulu   Genevieve 
Kelley,  Edna  Marguerite 


Morgantown 

W'atson 

W^atson 

Parkersburg 

Organ  Cave 

Morgantown 

Citie 

Morgantown 

Fairmont 

Fairmont 

Fairmont 

Fairmont 

Farmington 

Martinsburg 

Jane  Lew 

Jane  Lew 

New  Haven 

Kingwood 

Rivesville 

Fairmont 

Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Adamston 

Clarksburg 

Morgantown 

Montrose,  Pa. 

Petroleum 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Weston 

Lee's   Summit,   Mo. 

Anthem 

Huntington 

Knottsville 

Huntington 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Parkersburg 

Morgantown 

Belleville 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 


Choral 

S.   S. 

S.    S. 

S.  S.  M. 

Special,    Agr. 

Special 

Special,   M.   D. 

Junior,    Dip.    Law 

S.   S. 

Junior,  A.  B. 

Freshman,   B.    S. 

S.  S. 

Sophomore,    A.    B. 

Freshman,  A.  B. 

Senior,    LL.   B. 

Senior,  A.   B. 

Junior,    A.    B. 

S.    S. 

S.   S.   M. 

Sophomore,  A.   B. 

Music 

Senior,  Dip.  Law 

Junior,  Dip.  Law 

Art 

Special,  A.  S. 

Senior,   C.   E. 

Art 

Music 

Art 

Special,  Agr. 

S.  S. 

Music 

Junior,  Dip.  Law 

Senior,   A.  B. 

Special 

Music 

S.  S. 

Music 

Sophomore,  E.  M. 

Music 

S.  S. 

Music 

Art 
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Kemp,    Walter    William 
Kemper,   Lilla  Belle 
Kemper,   Esta  Truemen 
Kenamond,  Alva  Dayne 
Kennedy,    Maggie   Florence 
Kennedy,    William    Michael 
Kephart,   George  W. 
Kiger,  Pearl  Randolph 
King,    Wade    Wilson 
King,   Anna  Bessie 
King,  Benjamin  Walter 
Kinsey,    Jackson   Clyde 
Kisar,   Adam  Frederick 
Kline,    Genevieve 
Klingel,  Allen  Eugene 
Knabenshue,   Edward  H. 
Knapp,   Mason 
Knight,   Minnie   Laura 
Knowlton,  Helen  Riggan 
xvoelz,   Herman   Charles 
Koelz,   Frederick  Rost 
Kress,   George 
Krumme,  Nell   Caroline 
Laidley,   William   S.,   Jr. 
Lakin,   Finney  Lee 
Lamb,    Ida    May 
Lang.   Edgar   Reed 
Largent,   Virginia 
La   Rue,   Marry   Gertrude 
La    Rue,    Ethel    May 
Lashley,  Karl  Spencer 
Law,   Guy 
Lawson,    Henry 
Lawson,   Roy 
Lawson,  Chauncey  C. 
Lawson,   Willa   Blanche 
Lawson,   Carl   Schurz 
Lawson,    Myrtle    Calora 
Lawson,    Herschel    Wayne 
Layton,   Lulu  Eugenia 
Leach,   Joshua   Brownlee 
Leach,  James  Addison 
Leach,   Robert  Houston 
Leahy,   Thomas 


Captina 

Churchville 

Churchville 

Wheeling 

Rivesville 

Fairmont 

Rohr 

Sherrard 

Cottageville 

Morgantown 

McMechen 

Morgantown 

Point  Pleasant 

Leechburg 

Morgantown 

Parkersburg 

Lewisburg 

Hartford 

Morgantown 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Wheeling 

Fairmont 

Charleston 

Terra  Alta 

Troy 

Martinsburg 

Huntington 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Davis 

Buckhannon 

Lewisburg 

Weston 

Meadow  Bluff 

Bridgeport 

Bridgeport 

Elkins 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Sinks  Grove 

Sinks  Grove 

Sinks  Grove 

Morgantown 


8.  S. 
S.  S. 
S.  S. 

Senior,  A.   B. 
Music 

Senior,  A.  B. 
Special,  Agr. 
Special,  C.  B. 
Special,  Agr. 
S.  S. 

Junior,   A.  B. 
Choral 

Freshman,  A.  B. 
S.  S. 
Music 

Senior,  A.   B. 
Special,  Agr. 
S.    S. 
Special 
Junior,  C.  E. 
Sophomore,  A.   B, 
Road  Building 
Music 
Bar    Law 
Junior,    LL.    B. 
Special 

Sophomore,  B.  S. 
S.  S. 
Special 
Special 

Sophomore,  B.  S. 
Special,    Agr. 
Special,  Agr. 
Special,  Agr. 
Vet.  Science 
S.   S. 
S.    S. 
S.   S. 

Senior,  A.  B. 
M>isic 

Special,  Agr. 
Special,  Agr. 
Special,  Agr. 
Graduate 
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Leavitt,   Charles  Ernest 
Lemaire,  Eugene 
Lemley,  Delilah  Rosalie 
Lemley,    Olive   Blake 
Lemley,  Grover  Cleveland 
Leonard,    Alice   Edgar 
Lewellyn,  Frank  Bowman 
Lewis,    Clarence   Edward 
Lewis,   George  Henry 
Linn,  George 

Littlepage,   Stephen  Collett 
Llewellyn,    Charles    Lewis 
Lloyd,   Newell   Stanley 
Lloyd,   Wylie  Everette 
♦Long,   Clarence   Ray 
Long,   Washington  Jackson 
Lord,   Clara  Belle 
Louchery,    Charles   W. 
Lough,    Walter   Gay 
Love,    Samuel   Edwin 
Love,    Preston    Armstrong 
Lynch,    Charles    Luther 
Lytle,    Clara   Belle 
Madera,  Emil  Earl 
Madera,    Irene    Elizabeth 
Mahone,    Alpheus   Hayden 
Mallory,   Maude   Christina 
Manley,    Richard    Taylor 
Manley,   Laura   West 
Mann,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Mann,    Samuel    Alexander 
Manning,    Kemble   T. 
Marchand,   Garnet 
Marchand,  Elizabeth  Storer 
Marrs,    Leola    Ethel 
Marsh,    Joseph    Franklin 
Marshall,    Harold 
:::Marstiller,    Ottis    Grover 
Martin,    Birdella 
Martin,    William    A. 
Martin,  Eva  Johnson 
Martin,    Howard    Wesley 
Marts,   Gordie   Elsie 


Belleville 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Cassville 

Morgantown 

Lewisburg 

Masontown,    Pa. 

Savanah 

Savanah 

Charleston 

Charleston 

Morgantown 

New    Cumberland 

New    Cumberland 

New  Martinsville 

Valley  Bend 

Martinsburg 

Clarksburg 

Fairmont 

Montgomery 

Tarentum,   Pa. 

Mt.   Clare 

Parkersburg 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Parkersburg 

Fairmont 

Fairmont 

Fort   Spring 

Fort   Spring 

Moundsville 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Huntington 

Harrisville 

Chester 

Elkins 

Wellsburg 

Morgantown 

Sistersville 

North  River  Mills 

Buckhannon 


Freshman,  A.  B. 

S.    S. 

Music 

Music 

Sophomore,    C.   E. 

S.  S. 

Freshman,  A.   B. 

Special,  Agr. 

Special,  Agr. 

Bar  Law 

Bar  Law 

Senior,  Dip.  Law 

Sophomore,  M.  D. 

Sophomore,  M.  E. 

Freshman,  B.  S. 

S.  S. 

S.  S. 

Sophomore,  A.  B. 

Senior,  B.  S. 

Bar  Law 

S.  S. 

Road   Building 

Sophomore,   A.    B. 

Music 

Music 

Special,  Agr. 

S.  S. 

Special,    Agr. 

S.  S.  M. 

Special,  Agr. 

Special,   Agr. 

Freshman,    M.   E. 

Choral 

Choral 

Music 

Graduate,  A.  M. 

Special,  C.  E. 

Freshman,   C.   E. 

Special 

Special 

S.   S. 

S.    S. 

Special 
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Mason,    Ivy    Estella 
Mason,   John  William,  Jr. 
Matheny,    William    Riley 
Mattingly,  Ella 
Mattson,   Ellen  Anna 
Maxwell,  James  William 
Maxwell,    Earl   Linsey 
May,    Hubert   David 
Mayer,   Frederick   Blight 
;McCamic,    Harry   Everett 
McCarthy,    Timothy    James 
::McCombs,    Edgar    Pearl 
♦McCreery,    W.    Van   Kirk 
McCreery*   Edward  Prince 
McCutcheon,   Roger  Philips 
McCuskey,    Margaret   Ethel 
McDaniel,    Lola    Pearl 
McDowell,  Irene  Ada 
McGillivray,   Donald 

Mnnis,   Howard   Justus 
*MoGmnis,    Benjamin   F. 

jranahan,   Marie  A. 
i^clntyre,  Mont 
McJilton,   John  Perkins 
McKinney,   Rose 
McKisson,  Lulu  Mary 
McMillen,  Perry  "Wade 
>;:McMinn,    Thomas    Roach 
McNeil,   Allyn   Cecil 
McNeill,    C.    St.    Claire 
McNutt,    Raymond  C. 
McNutt,    John    Dana 
McQuain,    Pearlie    Cecil 
McVay,   Mary  Evarena 
*  Meadows,  Homer  Lee 
Mealy,   Frederick  Earle 
Meeks,   Eva  Lena 
Meredith,  William  Melvin 
Meredith,    Orr 
Meredith,  Aubrey  William 
Mestrezat,    Mary   Helen 
Meyer,   Anna   Ernestine 
Mick,    Lafayette 


Mt.    Pleasant,    Pa. 

Fairmont 

Mannington 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Beckley 

Elkins 

Charleston 

Towanda,    Pa. 

Wellsburg 

Morgantown 

Sherrard 

Morgantown 

Hinton 

Morgantown 

Elm   Grove 

Cecil 

Rock  Cave 

Jackson,   Ohio 

Glenville 

Ellenboro 

Wheeling 

New  Martinsville 

Sleepy  Creek 

Fairmont 

Sistersville 

Masontown 

Jefferson,  Pa. 

Wheeling 

Morgantown 

Sinks  Grove 

Sutton 

Crawford 

Borland 

Oak  Hill 

Morgantown 

Clifton 

Huntington 

Salem 

Fairmont 

Morgantown 

Wheeling 

Orlando 


S.  S. 

Senior,  A.  B. 

S.  S. 

Music 

Music 

Senior,  Dip.  Law 

Junior,  Dip.  Law 

Junior,  Dip.  Law 

Special,    Agr. 

Junior,  Dip.  Law 

Junior,   B.    S. 

Freshman,   C.   E. 

Freshman,    B.    S. 

Sophomore,  C.  E. 

Sophomore,  B.S.Agr. 

S.   S. 

Music 

S.  S.  M. 

Special,  C.  E. 

Special,    A.    S. 

Junior,    Dip.    Law 

S.    S.    M. 

Senior,    Dip.    Law 

Junior,  M.  E. 

S.  S. 

S.  S. 

Junior,  B.  S.   C.  E. 

Freshman,  A.   B. 

Bar  Law 

Special 

Special,   Agr. 

Senior,   C.   E. 

Special 

S.    S. 

Freshman,   C.   E. 

Music 

S.  S. 

Junior,  LL.  B. 

Special,  C.  E. 

Bar  Law 

Music 

S.   S.  M. 

Freshman,  M.  D. 
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.Milam,    William   Harry 
Miller,    Le   Roy   Brooks 
Mitchell,    Harbour 
Mockler,   Bessie   Rebecca 
Mockler,   Margaret  Eleanor 
Moffat,   Thomas  Chalmers 
Moffat,   Benjamin   Harrison 
♦Moler,  Philip  Randolph 
Mollison,  John  Lowstetter 
Montgomery,   Flora   Edith 
Moon,    Charles 
Moon,    Ada 
Moore,   Alfred 
Moore,    Susan    Maxwell 
Moran,  Irving  Hayne 
Morgan,   Frank   Madera 
Morgan,   John   Thoburn 
Morgan,   Leota  Alyce 
Morris,  James  Thomas 
Morris,   Leroy   Holmes 
Morris,  Salina  Katherine 
Morris,  Ottie  Leroy 
Morris,  Nellie   Delia 
♦Morris,  J.  R.  W.,  Jr. 
Morrison,  Wellington  F.,  Jr. 
Morrow,    Paul   Reed 
Morse,   Ann  Eliza 
Moscoso,   Gustavo 
Moss,    Lillian   Virginia 
Mount,   Ai    Cebastion 
Musser,    Junius    K. 
Musser,  Cronor  Guy 
Muldoon,    Harry    Ross 
Mullin,  Carl  Gage 
Murphy,    James    Scott 
Myers,  Clifford   Renwar 
Xaret,    Barbara    Romaine 
Nash,    James   Henry,   Jr. 
•Naylor,    Paul    Bartlett 
Neal,   Ada  May 
Neal,    Virginia    Bransford 
Nebinger,    Richard    Wright 
Negron,    Ramon,    Jr. 


Fry 

Morgantown 

Wheeling 

Mannington 

Mannington 

Wheeling 

Shinnston 

Charles  Town 

Scottdsle,    Pa. 

Wheeling 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Huntington 

Morgantown 

Mcnassas,  Va. 

Morgantown 

Charleston 

Buckhannon 

Cassville 

Connellsville,    Pa. 

Hagans 

Uniontown,   Pa. 

Morgantown 

Moundsville 

Sutton 

Huntington 

Eaton 

Carolina,  Porto  Rico 

Sistersville 

Johnstown 

Jane  lev/ 

Clarksburg 

Morgantown 

Saxton,    Pa. 

Morgantown 

Mason 

Morgantown 

Charleston 

Oakland,   Md. 

Parkersburg 

Parkersburg 

Steelton,    Pa. 

Humacao, Porto  Rico 


Special,   Agr. 

Music 

Senior,  M.   E. 

Library    Science 

Freshman,  A.   B. 

Road   Building 

Special 

Freshman,  A.  B. 

Sophomore,   LL.   B. 

Freshman,   A.  B. 

Sophomore,  C.  E. 

Junior,  A.  B. 

Bar  Law 

Special 

Special,  M.  E. 

Choral 

Sophomore,  M.   E. 

S.  S. 

Special,  C.  E. 

Sophomore,   M.  E. 

Music 

S.  S. 

Senior,  A.   B. 

Junior,  Dip.  Law 

Bar  Law 

Sophomore,   A.   B. 

S.    S. 

Special,  M.  D. 

S.  S. 

Special,  Agr. 

S.  S. 

S.  S. 

Special,  M.  E. 

Special 

Graduate,  M.  E. 

Graduate,  A.  M. 

Art 

Bar  Law 

Freshman,   C.   B. 

Junior,  A.  B. 

Junior,  A.  B. 

Junior,  Dip.  Law 

Special,  M.  E. 
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Nestor,   Silas  James 
Newell,  Robert  Curry 
*Nickell,    Frank    Farmer 
Nickerson,  Lydia  Lee 
Nihiser,  Winton  Wemyss 
Nine,  Ora 
Nixon,    Nora   Ellen 
Nuttall,    John 
Nutter,   Trevey 
Nuzum,   Myrtle 
Nuzum,    John 
Nydegger,    Allen   Carleton 
Oldham,   Edward   Curtis 
O'Neal,   Lacy  Burke 
Palmer,   Lena  Esther 
Pancake,   Joe   Andrew 
Parker,    Goldie   Love 
Parker,   George 
Parker,   Edith  Lena 
Parker,  Errie  R. 
Parks,  Emma  Laura 
Parriott,  James  Deforte 
Patterson,   Richard 
Patterson,  Thomas  S. 

*  Patterson,   Marjorie  B. 
Patterson,    Mary   Amy 
Pearcy,    Grace   Henrietta 
Pearcy,    Una    Virginia 

*  Pearcy,   Earl 
Pease,  Anna  Isabel 
Peck,  Joel  Edward 
Peddicord,  Charles  Edward 
Peebles,    Margaret    Louise 
Peters,  James  Addison 
Peters,    Lewis   Edwin 
Peterson,   Verd 
Peterson,  Ethel  Crirn 
Phillips,  Melvin  Wade 
*Piles,  William  Burns 
*Pitzer,    Thomas    Clyde 
*Pixler,    Ernest   Claud 
Pocock,   Herman   Deidler 


Hovatter 

Newell 

Sinks  Grove 

Elm  Grove 

Keedysville,    Md. 

Gormania 

Watson 

Nuttallburg 

Thomas 

Grafton 

Grafton 

Elkins 

Moundsville 

Fayetteville 

Morgantown 

Romney 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Mona 

Fairmont 

Fairmont 

Cameron 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Oswego,  New  York 

Lewisburg 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Montgomery 

Clarksburg 

Weston 

Weston 

Texas 

Ceredo 

Mannington 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 


S.  S. 

Bar 

Freshman,   C.   E. 

S.  S. 

Special,  C.  E. 

S.  S. 

S.  S. 

Junior,  Dip.  Law 

Junior,  LL.  B. 

S.    S. 

Graduate,  A.  M. 

Special 

Sophomore,    M.    E. 

Junior,   Dip.   Law 

Music 

Special,  Agr. 

Music 

Music 

Music 

S.    S. 

Senior,  A.   B. 

Bar  Law 

Music 

Sophomore,  M.  E. 

Freshman,  A.   B. 

Special 

Music 

Music 

Freshman,  A.  B. 

Special.  A.  B. 

Special,    Agr. 

Junior,   Dip.   Law 

Freshman,  A.   B. 

Bar  Law 

S.  S.   M. 

Sophomore,  A.   B. 

Sophomore,   A.    B. 

S.    S. 

Freshman,  M.  D. 

Freshman,  M.  E. 

Freshman,  M.  E. 

Freshman,  B.  S. 
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Point,    Walter  Warren,   Jr. 
Poling,  Marie  Ward 
Poling,    George    Cyrus 
Pollock,    Rebecca    Luella 
Porter,    Harry   Lee 
Post,   Porter  Wallace 
Posten,   Elizabeth 
Pow,    George 
Pracht,   Mamie  Walters 
Price,    Otella    Beatrice 
Price,    George    Washington 
Price,  Blanche  Elizabeth 
Price,   Mary  Belle 
Price,   Edith   Pearl 
Price,    Mildred    Louise 
Prichard,    Mahala    Dorcas 
Protzman,  Blanche 
Protzman,  Carl  Mason 
Protzman,    Dessie 
Pugh,   Eliza  Jane 
;    Purinton,   Helen   Elizabeth 
Purinton,  Bertha  Browning 
Pyles,  Cora  Lillian 
♦Quest,  Anna  Russell 
Raine,    John    Raymond 

I   Randal,    Boyd 
Randall,   George  Franklin 
Rardin,    Porter    Henry 
Raymond,    Cornelia   Morse 
Reed,    Carrie   Moore 
Reed,    Clarence   Arthur 
Reed,   Cora  Elizabeth 
*Eeger,    David   Bright 
♦Reiner,  Phinny  P.  T. 
♦Reiner,  Pearl  Louise 
Reiner,   Ada   Eleanor   M. 
Reinheimer,   Clara  May 
Reitz,   Walter   Raleigh 
Reynolds,    Mabel    Curry 
Reynolds,  Harris  Aquilla 
Rhodes,    George    Edward 
Richards,   Raymond  Gordin 
Richmond,    Frederick    Saul 


Huntington 

Morgantown 

Belington 

Waynesburg,  Pa. 

Aurora 

Jane  Lew 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Grafton 

Morgantown 

Uffington 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Fairmont 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Wellsburg 

Even  wood 

Martinsburg 

Shinnston 

Ravenswood 

Springfield,    Mass. 

Morgantown 

Howell,    Michigan 

West  Alexander,  Pa. 

Buckhannon 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Fairmont 

SistersviHe 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Charleston 

Fayetteville 

New    Richmond 


Sophomore,  M.  D. 

Music 

S.  S. 

Senior,  A.  B. 

Special,  C.   E. 

Senior,    B.   Agr. 

Art 

Senior,   C.   E. 

Music 

Art 

Third   Year   Law 

Music 

Music 

Music 

Music 

Sophomore,    A.   B. 

Music 

Freshman,  B.S.Agr. 

Music 

Junior,    A.    B. 

Music 

Art 

Special 

Freshman,   A.  B. 

Freshman,  M.  E. 

Senior,    A.    B. 

Road  Building 

S.  S. 

S.  S. 

Choral 

Graduate,  M.  S. 

Freshman,  A.  B. 

Freshman,  C.   E. 

Freshman,  B.  S. 

Freshman,  A.   B. 

Art 

Senior,  A.   B. 

Junior,  LL.  B. 

Choral 

Special,  C.  E. 

Junior,  A.  B. 

Bar   Law 

Special,  M.  D. 
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Richter,  Amelia  Grace 
Riddle,    James    Harrison 
Rider,    Morgan    Wesley 
Riggs,    Wilfred 
Rightmire,    Beulah 
Rightmire,    Edna 
Rittenhouse,   Ellis   Monroe 
Ritz,   Russell   Sage 
Roberts,    Lakin    Fiske 
Roberts,   David   John 
Robinson,   John  Lowrie 
Robinson,    Nelson 
Rogers,    Mary    Washington 
Rogers,    Nelle 
Rogers,  Katherine  Brien 
Rogers,  Sidney  Burton 
Rohrabaugh,    John   Henry 
Rosenberg,    Charles 
Ross,    Charles    Burt 
*Ross,  Donald 
Ross,   Dee   Louise 
Ross,   Nellie   May 
Rowley,    Bessie 
Rowley,  Romanna 
Rupert,    George    W. 
Russell,    John    Manning 
Ryan,   Lonnie  Watterson 
Sample,   Elwina 
Sanders,  Maud  Helen 
Sanders,   Mary  Virginia 
*  Sanger,    Samuel    Henry 
Saunders,    Lawrence    Davis 
Schenerlein,   George  W. 
Schmidt,    Karolina 
Schneider,   Eugene   Henry 
Schultz,   Lev/is  Adam 
Scott,  Elliott  Clyde  Waldo 
Scott,    Halleck    McGinnis 
Scott,    Pearl 
Selby,    Lloyd  Blaine 
Sencindiver,    Carroll   T. 
Senter,  Willie  Clyde 
Shafer,   Mark   Flin 
Shafer,  William  Clement 


Morgantown 

Wheeling 

Morgantown 

Bens  Run 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Fairmont 

Biuefield 

Grafton 

Morgantown 

Uniontown,    Pa. 

Clarksburg 

Morgantown 

Ravenswood 

Gary 

Sinks  Grove 

Thomas 

Uniontown,   Pa. 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Bridgeport 

Hedgesville 

Ravenswood 

Ravenswood 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Elm  Grove 

Van  Voorhis 

Van  Voorhis 

Sanger 

Van  Voorhis 

Wheeling 

Morgantown 

Mineralwells 

Wheeling 

Beckley 

Beckley 

Pennsboro 

Morgantown 

Martinsburg 

Pineville 

Wellford 

Wheeling 


Music 

Freshman,  B.S.C.E. 

S.    S.    M. 

Special,    Agr. 

Art 

Music 

S.  S.  M. 

Junior,  Dip.  Law 

Junior,  A.  B. 

Choral 

Freshman,  A.  B. 

Special,    Agr. 

Music 

S.   S. 

Special 

Special,  Agr. 

S.  S. 

Freshman,  B.S.M.E. 

Graduate,  Agr. 

Freshman,  B.  S. 

S.  S. 

s.  s. 
s.  s. 
s.  s. 

Junior,    Dip.    Law 
Junior,  C.  E. 
Special,  M.  E. 
8.  S. 
Music 

Graduate,  A.  M. 
Freshman,  C.  E. 
Senior,  M.  E. 
Road  Building 
Music 

Special,  C.  E. 
Special,  C.  E. 
Bar    Law 
Junior,    B.S.C.E. 
Special 

Senior,  B.S.M.E. 
Bar  Law 
Bar  Law 
Special,  Agr. 
S.   S.   M. 
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Shaffer,    Harry    Gus 
Shaver,   Joseph  Sheridan 
Sheets,    Goldie 
Sheets,   Earl  Wooddell 
Sheldon,  Clara  Fleming 
Shelton,    Andrew   Kemper 
*Shepler,  Katharine  Emma 
Sheppard,    Creed    Collins 
Shingleton,    Laman    Cloyd 
Shipper,    Alva    Hamilton 
*Shough,    George   Milton 
Shrader,    Lucretia 
Shreve,   John   Clyde 
Shreve,   Jacob  Francis 
Shriver,   Verella  May 
Shuman,    Albert 
Shuttlesworth,   Mary  L. 
Sigwart,   Mary  Ottoff 
Simmons,  Mary  Frances 
Simmons,    Lois   Florence 
Simms,   Ira    Ranson 
Simpson,    Charles    Walter 
Sisler,    Franklin    Herbert 
Six,    Maud    Edna 
Skaggs,    Conrad    Alexander 
Skaggs,  Howard  Clement 
*  Skaggs,  Richard  Evermore 
Sloan,   Charles  Elonzo 
Smith,    Mildred 
Smith,   Myrtle  Alice 
Smith,    Everett   Clerc,    Jr. 
Smith,   Ada   Ruth 
Smith,   Boyd   Milford 
Smith,   Besse   Le  Verne 
Smith,     Lester    Meredith 
Smith,  Gordon  Conrad 
Smith,   Ethel   Gay 
Smith,    Howard   Haslett 
Smith,    Lillian    Ballard 
Smith,    Russell    Harrison 
Smith,    Cilda    Langfitt 
Smith,   Florence   Anna 
Smith,    Regina    Constance 


Kingwood 

Rowlesburg 

Morgantown 

Lost  Creek 

Morgantown 

Huntington 

Ruffsdale,    Pa. 

Walton 

Friendly 

Martinsburg 

Hundred 

Harrisville 

Burchfield 

Burchfield 

Morgantown 

Bula 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Montgomery 

Philippi 

Morgantown 

St.   Cloud 

Bungers 

Lewisburg 

Bungers 

Meadville 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Ravenswood 

Salem 

Elkins 

Fairmont 

Walkersville 

Walkersville 

Morgantown 

Butler,  Pa. 

Charleston 

Masontown,    Pa. 

Fairmont 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 


Senior,  Dip.  Law 
S.    S. 

Freshman,  A.  B. 
Special,  Agr. 
Graduate,  A.  M. 
Junior,   Dip.   Law 
Freshman,  A.   B. 
Junior,  B.  S.  M.  E. 
Special,  Agr. 
Bar   Law 
Freshman,   B.    S. 
S.    S. 

s.  s. 

Junior,  A.   B. 

Music 

Bar  Law 

Music 

Music 

Special 

Music 

Bar  Law 

Bar  Law 

Sophomore,  M.  D. 

Music 

Special,  Agr. 

Special,  Agr. 

Freshman,    B.S.M.E. 

Special,   C.  E. 

Music 

Music 

Junior,   C.   E. 

Music 

Sophomore,   LL.   B. 

Music 

Bar  Law 

Bar  Lav/ 

Music 

Junior,   B.   S. 

Junior,  A.  B. 

S.    S. 

Senior,   A.  B. 

Music 

Music 
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Smith,    Charles   Julius 
Smith,   Lee  Allan 
Snider,    Elmo    Gadd 
Snyder,   Hubert   Earl 
Somerset,    Margaret    Faith 
Sonneborn,    Henrietta 
Sonnefeld,  John  Caspar 
South,   Winifred   Orienta 
Sperling,  Harry  Edward 
Spencer,   Ida  Isadore 
Spencer,  Effie  Beatrice 
Sperow,  James  Holland 
Spragg,    Leon   White 
Staats,   Georgia  Lee 
Stalnaker,    Elizabeth    M. 
:::Starbuck,  William  Henry 
*Starbuck,  Theodore  W. 
Starcher,  George  Columbus 
Stark,    Lyda  Arthur 
Stealey,    Genevieve 
Steele,  Francis  Willard 
Steele,   Eleanor  V. 
Steele,    Mary    Pearl 
Stemple,    Forrest    Wilbur 
Stemple,    Rodney    Milton 
Stemple,    Minnie    Frances 
Stevenson,  Lyda  Irene 

Stewart,    Ingram    Fordyce 
Stoker,   Earl   Price 
Stoker,    Isabell  Frame 
Stoll,   Clara 
Stone,  Helen  Louise 
Stoneking,   Arta   Mabel 
Stout,   Mabel 
Straight,    Georgiana 
Strother,  Ray  Lawrence 
Stulting,    Harry    Cooper 
Stump,    Samuel  Lupton 
Stump,    George    Arnold 
Sturgiss,   Anna   Gans 
Stutler,  Josiah,  Jr. 


Morgantown 
Morgantown 
Uniontown,    Pa. 
Morgantown 
Bridgeport,   Conn. 
Morgantown 
Wheeling 
Morgantown 
Swanton,   O. 
Parkersburg 
Parkersburg 
Hedgesville 
Wheeling 
Evans 
Fairmont 
Parkersburg 
Parkersburg 
Weston 
Flemington 
Clarksburg 
Morgantown 
Morgantown 
Morgantown 
Aurora 
Aurora 
Morgantown 
Crafton    Station, 
Pittsburg,    Pa. 
Williamstown 
Morgantown 
Morgantown 
Washington,    D.    C. 
Morgantown 
Sistersville 
Clarksburg 
Fairmont 
Wilsonburg 
Alderson 
Romney 
Romney 
Morgantown 
Reedy 


Special,  B.  S. 

Senior,  A.   B. 

Bar  Law 

Junior,    B.    S.    C.    E. 

Senior,  A.  B. 

Music 

Road   Building 

S.    S.   M. 

Special 

S.    S. 

S.  s. 

Special,  Agr. 
Special,  C.  E. 
Special 

Graduate,  A.  M. 
Freshman,   B.S.M.E. 
Freshman,  B.S.M.E. 
Special,  Agr. 
S.  S. 

Freshman,    A.    B. 
Sophomore,   LL.   B. 
Sophomore,   A.   B. 
S.  S. 

Senior,  A.    B. 
Sophomore,   B.    S. 
S.  S. 

s.  s. 

Freshman,  A.   B. 

Music 

Music 

S.    S. 

Music 

S.  S. 

Junior,  A.  B. 

S.  S. 

Bar  Law 

Freshman,   C.  E. 

Special,    Agr. 

Special,    Agr. 

Physical    Training 

Special,   Agr. 
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Sullivan,   Mae   Bernice 
Swan,    Hallie    Musette 
Swank,    Effle   Maud 
Swearingen,    Edwin    Lewis 
Swecker,   Cleophus 
Swiger,  Arlen  Goff 
Swiger,    Bonnie    Floy 
Talbott,   Isabel    Dibble 
Tapp,    Marion  Ethel 
Taylor,   Isaiah  Welch 
Taylor,  Marvin  Lucius 
Taylor,   Otha   Reese 
Taylor,  Roscoe  Shirley 
Taylor,  Shelby  Ethbert 
Teeters,   Margaret 
Tennant,    Hattie   Luella 
Teter,    Claude   Wesley 
Thacher,   William    R. 
Thayer,    Ralph   Thomas 
Theakston,    Pauline 
Thistle,  Mayme 
Thomas,   Edgar 
Thomas"* ~ Bessie"  Gaynelle 
Thompson,   Philip 
Thompson,    Charles 
Thompson,    Alva   Clarence 
Thompson,  Marguerite  Mae 
Throckmorton,    John    F. 
Thrush,    Richard    William 
Tipton,    Maria   Steele 
Tobin,    Elgie    William 
Torrance,  Fannie  Naff 
Torrance,    Andrew    A. 
Townshend,    Margaret 
Tracy,    Clarence   Eustace 
Trapnell,   Thomas   Tidball 
Treat, Helen    Loveland 
Trent,    William    Woodson 
Tricot,  Armand  Cyril 
Tuckwiller,  Frank  Watts 
Tuckwiller,   Edward   Hill 
Tuckwiller,  Jesse  Ray 
Tuckwiller,     Rachel 


Huntington 

Junior,   A.   B. 

Middlebourne 

S.   S. 

Elysburg,  Pa. 

Special 

New    Cumberland 

Special,    Agr. 

Century 

Junior,    C.   E. 

Clarksburg 

Senior,   LL.   B. 

Shinnston 

S.    S. 

Sistersville 

s.  s. 

Morgantown 

Freshman,    A.    B. 

Godfrey 

Special,   Med. 

Elkins 

Sophomore,   C.    E. 

Toll   Gate 

Special,  Agr. 

Morgantown 

Freshman,  B.  S. 

Morgantown 

Special,  B.  S. 

Apollo,  Pa. 

Special 

Morgantown 

Music 

Buckhannon 

Special,   Agr. 

Williamsburg 

Special 

Oakland,  Md. 

Special,  C.  E. 

Morgantown 

Freshman,   A.  B. 

Morgantown 

Music 

Morgantown 

Special,  C.   E. 

Mannington 

S.  S. 

Sinks  Grove 

Special,    Agr. 

Gormania 

Special,    Agr. 

Eglon 

Special,    Agr. 

Hamlin 

S.  S. 

Hundred 

Senior,   LL.  B. 

Reedsville 

S.  S. 

Barboursville 

s.  s. 

Roscoe,  Pa. 

Special,   M.   E. 

Morgantown 

Special,   A.    &   S. 

Morgantown 

Sophomore,    C.    E. 

Morgantown 

Music 

Alderson 

Special,    C.    E. 

Charles    Town 

Bar  Law 

Morgantown 

Music 

Runa 

Junior,   A.   B. 

Morgantown 

Music 

Lewisburg 

Special,  Agr. 

Lewisburg 

Freshman,  A.   B. 

Lewisburg 

Sophomore,   M.  D. 

Lewisburg 

Music 
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Tuckwiller,    Eugene   A. 

Tuck  wilier,    David 
Turner,    Ella    May 
Turtle,    Rena   Frances 
Tuttle,    Elza    Cecil 
Twyford,    George   Truman 
Uhl,    Margaret   May 
Ullum,  Mary  Belle 
Underwood,  Silas  Cleveland 
Van  Bibber,  Cyrus  Biggs 
Vance,   Joseph  Cochran 
Vance,   Linnie 
Vance,   Helen  Blanche 
Vance,    Martin    John 
Vandale,  Fred  E. 
Vandervort,   Hu   Swisher 
Van   Gilder,   Elmer   French 
Vannoy,   Isabelle  Jane 
Van   Tromp,   Aeleta 
Van    Tromp,    Iva   Leonore 
Vieweg,    George   Bowers 
Waddell,   Margaret  Lynne 
Waddle,    William    Mitchell 
Wade,    Zoe 

Wallace,  Anna  McNeel 
Walsh,   Katharine  Agnes 
Wambaugh,    Olive 
Ward,   Nora   Estelle 
Ward,   Elihu   Bessie 
Warrick,   Edith  Gretchen 
Theodore    D. 
Clyde    Russell 
Leslie   Greed 
Charles    Morell 
Watts,    John    Herbert 
Wayt,  William  Henry 
Weaver,    Archie    Charlton 
Weaver,  Jessie   Beryl 
Weaver,    Mabel   Jane 
Webb,    Cyrus   Earl 
Weltner,   Nellie  Jeannette 
Weisman,    Nellie   Alma 
Welton,    Harry   Curtis 
West,    John    Thomas 


Warrick, 
Watson, 
Watson, 
Watson, 


Lewisburg 

Music 

Lewisburg 

Special,  Agr. 

Shepherdstown 

Graduate,  A.  M. 

Scrafford 

Sophomore,  A.  B. 

Miracle  Run 

S.   S. 

West   Union 

Freshman,  M.  E. 

Williamstown 

S.  S. 

Benwood 

S.  S. 

Wellsburg 

Freshman,  M.  D. 

Huntington 

Junior,   A.    B. 

Morgantown 

Sophomore,  A.   B. 

Morgantown 

Music 

Erie,    Pa. 

Sophomore,  A.  B. 

Fairmont 

Special,  Agr. 

Schilling 

Special,    C.    E. 

Morgantown 

Sophomore,  B.S.Agr, 

Fairmont 

Freshman,  M.  E. 

Sistersville 

S.  S. 

French  Creek 

s.  s. 

French  Creek 

s.  s. 

Wheeling 

Special 

Brandonville 

Senior,  A.  B. 

Wheeling 

Road   Building 

Fairmont 

S.    S. 

Mill   Point 

S.  s. 

Marathon,  N.  Y. 

Special,  A.  &  S. 

Morgantown 

Music 

Huttonsville 

Music 

Huttonsville 

Music 

Morgantown 

Music 

Morgantown 

Music 

Morgantown 

Music 

Philippi 

Special,  C.  E. 

Connelisville,  Pa. 

S.  S.  M. 

Lewisburg 

Special,    Agr. 

St.  Marys 

Special 

Morgantown 

Junior,  B.  S. 

Morgantown 

Special 

Morgantown 

Senior,  A.   B. 

Bridgeport 

S.  S. 

Marion,   Pa. 

Music 

Morgantown 

Special,  A.  &  S. 

Burlington 

Special,  Agr. 

Morgantown 

Graduate,  M.  S. 
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Whetsell,    Mabel    Eleanor 
White,    Margaret   Minnie 
White,    Horace   Laban 
White,   Herbert   Harold 
White,  Wilson  Henry  Stout 
Whitham,  Rachel  Elizabeth 
Whitehill,  Elizabeth  W. 
Whiting,   George  Wesley 
Whytsell,    Casto   Albert 
Wiley,    Harry    Ruffner 
Wilgus,   Frances  M. 
Williams,    Mary   Margaret 
Willis,    Dennis   Martin 
Wilinoth,  Troy  Baxter 
Wilson,  Lucy  Chilton 
Wilson,    Otis    Guy 
Wilson,   Sallie  Wilberta 
Wilson,    Charles    Bruce 
Wilson,    Lewis    Leitch 
Wilson,    Stella    Rebecca 
Wills,    Lawrence   P. 
Wills,  Robert  Mclntire 
Winer,    Minnie 
Winer,  Aaron 
Wiren,    Aurora 
Wolf,    Lena 
Wolfe,   Viola  Amanda 
Wolfe,  Noble  Abner 
Wolfe,   Wiliam    H.    Jr. 
Woodfill,    Martha   Leah 
Woodford,   Bessie 
Woodyard,   Nettie   Fay 
Wright,  Lillian  Harris 
Yanowski,   Felix 
Yeardley,    Lawrence  Cook 
Yonker,    Jacob   Alfred 
Yost,  Ellis  Ashby 
Young,    John    Harold 
Young,    Lloyd    Clark 
Yount,   John  Arndt 
Yount,    Carl    Cossmann 
Yount,    Paul    Luther 
Zevely,   Harry  John 
Zinn,  Waitman  Farnsworth 


Morgantown 

Wadestown 

Canton 

Terra  Alta 

Canton 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Martinsburg 

Little  Birch 

Maiden 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Elkins 

Morgantown 

Harrisville 

Marlinton 

Winifrede 

Winifrede 

Harrisville 

Mountain  Cove 

Buffalo 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Parkersburg 

Smithfield,    Pa. 

Morgantown 

Grafton 

Moundsville 

Longacre 

Morgantown 

Mason 

Morgantown 

Elm   Grove 

Palestine 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Greensburg,  Pa. 

Morgantown 

Troy 


Music 

Music 

Sophomore,   A.   B. 

Freshman,   C.   E. 

Sophomore,  A.  B. 

Physical    Training 

Music 

Senior,  A.  B. 

Bar  Law 

Sophomore,    C.   E. 

Music 

Music 

Graduate,  Law 

S.  S. 

Special,  A.  &  S. 

Graduate,  A.   M. 

S.  S. 

Freshman,    B.S.M.E. 

Freshman,    B.S.M.E. 

S.   S. 

Special,   Agr. 

Special,   Agr. 

Music 

Junior,    Dip.    Law 

Special 

Music 

Sophomore,   A.  B. 

Sophomore,  B.S.M.E. 

S.   S.   M. 

Music 

Music 

S.    S. 

S.    S. 

Senior,    B.    S. 

Freshman,  M.  E. 

Senior,  M.  E. 

Senior,  Dip.  Law 

Special,    ,M.    E. 

Special,    Agr. 

Special 

Freshman,  Med. 

Special 

Road  Building 

Freshman,    Med. 
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STUDENTS  IN  THE   FOUR-YEAR  MEDICAL  COURSE 


Now  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

Baltimore,   Maryland 


Austin,    Samuel    Cecil 
Burner,   Allen  Eugene 
Callison,   James   G. 
Conn,    William    Clyde 
Coogle,   William    Lee 
Dunham,  Robert  Wirt 
Johnson,    George    Delbert 
Knight,   Arthur   Clyde 
Riffe,    James    Alfred 
Smith,    Amos    E. 
Stienbergen,  John   Harness 


Lewisburg 

Senior 

Casco 

Senior 

Huntington 

Junior 

Smithfield,  Pa. 

Senior 

Riversville 

Senior 

Belington 

Senior 

White  Creek 

Senior 

Mt.   Clare 

Junior 

Hinton 

Junior 

Morgantown 

Junior 

Beale 

Junior 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL 
THE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  AT  MORGANTOWN 


Allen,   Edward  Alburtis 
Allender,    Arthur    Nelson 
Austin,    Oakley 
Barbe,  Victor  E. 
Baumgartner,  Hugh  Homer 
Beaumont,    Catherine   E. 
Beckett,  Ray  Peck 
Bell,   John   Earl 
Bell,  Ernest 

Boggess,  Claude  Spencer 
Booth,  Anna  Hunt 
Boughner,   Jennie 
Brennan,    William   Joseph 
Bright,    William    Kelley 
Brinkman,  Fred.  Henry 
Brooke,  Anna  Washington 
Brown,   Hazel   Mae 
Brown,    Howard    Condit 
Bufano,    Garibaldi 
Burchinal,   Cameron 
Caddell,    Eva    Gladys 
Caddell,    Mary   Elizabeth 
Cairney,    Marie    Catharine 
Califf,    John   William 
Calvert,    Charles    Hukill 
Carbonell,    Enrique 
Cams,   Alfred 
Casto,  Allen  Thurman 
Casto,    Grover    Cleveland 
Church,    Clarence 
Church,    Clyde    Porter 
Clark,    Forrest   Preston 
Colcord,  Eugene  Lyon 
Cole,   Robert  Edward 
Combes,   Winifred  Earl 
Comley,  Cora  Olga 
Compton,  Henry  Tomlinson 
Conaway,    Austin 


Shinnston 

Grafton 

Elm   Grove 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Pickaway 

Jefferson,    Pa. 

Bula 

New  Freeport,  Pa. 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Kingwood 

Sutton 

Wheeling 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Clay 

Morgantown 

Cheat  Haven,  Pa. 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Glady 

Cassville 

Mayaquez, Porto  Rico 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Littleton 

Littleton 

Falling  Spring 

St.  Albans 

Weston 

Beckley 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Alma 


Special 
Commercial 
Second  Year 
Second  Year 
Third  Year 
First   Year 
Fourth  Year 
Second  Year 
Commercial 
First  Year 
Physical    Training 
Fourth  Year 
Third   Year 
Second  Year 
Third  Year 
Special 
First  Year 
First  Year 
Third  Year 
Commercial 
Physical    Training 
Physical   Training 
Commercial 
First  Year 
Second  Year 
Commercial 
Second  Year 
Second  Year 
Commercial 
Special,    Agr. 
Commercial 
First  Year 
First  Year 
Third  Year 
Second  Year 
Commercial 
Commercial 
First  Year 
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Conn,   Chester  Arthur 
Conn,   Lloyd   Harrison 
Coombs,  Forest 
Coombs,   Clifford  Perry 
Cooper,  Bertha  Viola 
Core,  Addison  Lee 
Core,  Rebecca 
Cox,   Bruce   Madera 
Craig,    Connor    Holbert 
Cronin,   David   Arthur 
Crowl,   Walter  Beryl 
Dalinsky,   Anna  Ida 
Davisson,   Floris 
DeBer.ry,   Helen   Margaret 
Dent,  Lindsay  Hoult 
DeVault,    Walter    C. 
DeVault,  Roswell  Russell 
Donley,   Oscar 
Eakin,   Robert  Finelle 
Eckes,    Daisy    Katherine 
Elig,   Charles  Jacob 
Ely,   Albert  Elisha 
English,   Eugene   Ramp 
Erd,   Elsie   Elizabeth 
Evans,  Robert  Wilson 
Felton,  Albert 
Ferguson,    Ethel    Emma 
Finberg,   Leonore  Dorothy 
Fleming,   Pauline 
Fordyce,   Brooks   T. 
Foreman,    Earnest   Weber 
Friedman,   Sidney  Loth 
Fry,  Ruth 

Gallanton,  William  Miller 
Garrison,  Norman  Morris 
Getzendanner,   William   J. 
Gist,   Maria  Anna 
Gist,  Russell  Henderson 
Glover,   Julia  Virginia 
Glover,  William  Harold 
Gorman,  Karl  Hartman 
Graham,    Hugh    Keys 
Grant,  Hannah  Margaret 


Cheat  Haven,  Pa. 

Point  Marion,   Pa. 

Morgantown 

Little  Falls 

Morgantown 

Cassville 

Cassville 

Brownsville,   Pa. 

Summersville 

Portland,   Conn. 

Fairmont 

Morgantown 

Lost  Creek 

Terra  Alta 

Mona 

Morgantown 

Scrafford 

Morgantown 

Jollytown,  Pa. 

Roanoke 

Wheeling 

Morgantown 

Huntington 

Morgantown 

New  Cumberland 

Davis 

Shinnston 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Amos 

Martinsburg 

Point    Pleasant 

Morgantown 

Jefferson,  Pa. 

Morgantown 

Charles  Town 

Wellsburg 

Wellsburg 

Morgantown 

Keyser 

Morgantown 

Uniontown,  Pa. 

Morgantown 


Commercial 
Second  Year 
First  Year 
Second  Year 
Commercial 
First  Year 
Fourth    Year 
First    Year 
First    Year 
Third  Year 
Fourth  Year 
Physical    Training 
Special 
Fourth   Year 
First  Year 
Commercial 
First  Year 
First  Year 
Special 
First  Year 
Commercial 
Second  Year 
Third  Year 
Physical    Training 
Commercial 
Second  Year 
Fourth  Year 
Physical  Training 
Physical  Training 
First  Year 
Commercial 
Fourth   Year 
Second  Year 
Second  Year 
Third  Year 
First  Year 
Third  Year 
Second  Year 
First   Year 
First   Year 
Commercial 
First  Year 
Physical   Training 
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Griffith,  Clayton  William 
Grow,  George  Walter 
Grubb,  Joseph  Krause 
Guseman,   George   Isaac 
Guseman,    Gladys  Anna 
Guseman,   Sadie   Ray 
Guthrie,  James  Kuykendall 
Haddix,  Lloyd  WTilliam 
Hall,  John  William  P. 
Hall,   Viola  Myrtle 
Handley,  Robert  Arbuckle 
Hanna,   Warren 
Hanna,  James  Alexander 
Hansel,    Samuel   Brown 
Hare,   James  Franklin 
Harrison,    Robin 
Heflin,  Neal  Minter 
Herold,  Paris  Anderson 
Hildreth,  Benjamin  H. 
Hopwood,  Margaret  B. 
Hopwood,  Jane  Clyde 
Hormell,  Duane  Cuzens 
Houston,  Ernestine  W. 
Houston,  Georgie  Carroll 
Huey,  Glen  Hamilton 
Husband,   John   Elmer 
Hyatt,  Willa  Louise 
Hyer,  Margaret  Ann 
Jacobs,  Virginia 
Jenkins,  Jesse  J. 
Jennings,   Lettie  Edwina 
John,    Lemuel    Nimrod 
Johnson,  John  B. 
Jones,   Dorothy  Cleland 
Jones,  Leonard  Henry 
Jones,  James  Clyde 
Keenan,   Marl 
Kerr,  Metta  Florence 
Kerr,  Harman  Haller 
Kerr,   Albert  Hugh 
Kiger,  Maud  Olivia 
Kinderman,   Ralph   Mason 
Knapp,  Mary  Gray 


Gary 

Williamstown 

Parsons 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Romney 

Grafton 

Freemansburg 

Morgantown 

Lewisburg 

Paw  Paw 

Asbury 

Uniontown,  Pa. 

Morgantown 

Clarksburg 

Grafton 

Summersville 

Triplett 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Mannington 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 

Morgantown 

Clay 

Morgantown 

Little   Falls 

Morgantown 

Van  Voorhis 

Wayne 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Smithton 

Bowlby 

Cameron 

Davis 

Connellsville,  Pa. 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 


First  Year 
Fourth  Year 
Third  Year 
Special 
Fourth  Year 
Fourth  Year 
Fourth  Year 
First   Year 
Third  Year 
Commercial 
Third  Year 
Fourth  Year 
Fourth  Year 
Second  Year 
Commercial 
Second  Year 
Third  Year 
First   Year 
First   Year 
Special 
Fourth   Year 
Commercial 
Physical   Training 
Commercial 
Third  Year 
Third  Year 
Commercial 
Physical    Training 
Physical    Training 
First  Year 
Commercial 
First  Year 
First  Year 
Physical    Training 
Commercial 
Second    Year 
Second    Year 
Commercial 
Fourth  Year 
Commercial 
Physical    Training 
Second  Year 
Third  Year 
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Knight,  Bessie  Jane 
Knight,  Frank  Lester 
Leech,  Bion  Earl 
Lemen,  Thomas  Thornburg 
Limerick,  Ida  Fitzhugh 
Madera,  Dorcas 
Madera,  Grace  Mary 
Mason,    Robbie   Bulah 
McAdoo,  Emmet  Blaine 
McCafferty,  William  Fraley 
McCanless,    Carl   Arthur 
McComas,  Frederic  Schultz 
McCormick,    Carlyle 
McDaniel,    Forrest   Millan 
McDonald,   Brown 
McDonald,    Logan 
McGill,    John    Morrow 
McGill,  William  Denny 
Mealy,    James    Gordon 
Meredith,  Melvin  Applegate 
Mestrezat,  Jean  Paul 
Mewherter,   Isaac  Robb 
Miller,   Alexander 
Morris,   Samuel  John 
Muldoon,   Ralph  W. 
Musick,  Rufus  M. 
Newton,  Douglas  Everett 
Norman,  Elsie  Mae 
Nurnberger,    Joseph   S. 
Osterberg,  Axel  Verner 
Palmer,  Frank  Depew 
Parker,    Clifford    Pollock 
Patterson,    Harry   Elmer 
Patton,    Gordie    C. 
Pearson,    Frank   Roy 
Porter,    Harry  Wroy 
Powell,  Clayton  McKeechean 
Price,   William  Logan 
Pritchard,  William  Edward 
Ramsey,   Ora  Belle 
Randall,    Lucy   Belle 
Reed,  Bessie  Jane 
Rider,    Paul 


Roanoke 

Roanoke 

Greenville,    Pa. 

Martinsburg 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Ligonier,   Pa. 

W^eston 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

St.  Albans 

Morgantown 

Kingwood 

Sycamore 

Sycamore 

Dawson,    Pa. 

WestBrownsville,Pa. 

Morgantown 

Huntington 

Morgantown 

Ligonier,   Pa. 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Williamson 

Hartford 

Spencer 

St.  Albans 

Eskilstuna,    Sweden 

Morgantown 

Boonton,  N.   J. 

Chester 

Harrisville 

Martinsburg 

Breedlove 

Clarksburg 

Uffington 

Bramwell 

Morgantown 

Bunker  Hill 

West  Alexander,  Pa. 

Morgantown 


Commercial 
Commercial 
Commercial 
Third    Year 
Physical    Training 
Physical    Training 
Physical    Training 
Physical    Training 
Commercial 
First  Year 
First  Year 
First  Year 
Second  Year 
Third  Year 
Seecond  Year 
Fourth  Year 
Third    Year . 
Third    Year 
Commercial 
Third  Year 
Second  Year 
Commercial 
Third   Year 
Fourth  Year 
First  Year 
First  Year 
First  Year 
Commercial 
First  Year 
Third  Year 
Commercial 
Special 
Second  Year 
Special 
First   Year 
Fourth  Year 
First  Year 
First  Year 
Fourth  Year 
Commercial 
First  Year 
Third  Year 
Fourth  Year 
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Ringer,   Oliver  Dee 
Ross,    Russell   Bunyan 
Russell,    Mollie    Martha 
Russell,    Lillian 
Salisbury,   James   Norman 
Scott,   Bessie  Catharine 
Semans,  Ruth  Mary 
Sheets,    Harry    Wilbur 
Shores,   Henry  Gassaway 
Shriver,    Forest   Oral 
Shuttles  worth,    Lucy  A. 
Shuttlesworth,  Jessie  E. 
Simpson,  William  Elbert 
Smith,  James  Garfield 
Smith,    Enoch 
Smith,  Fred.   Manning 
Smith,  Avery  Birchard 
South,  Cora  Emery 
Spencer,   Ward  Humphreys 
Spencer,   Isaac  Tavner 
Steele,  Willie   Edward 
Stephenson,    Blanche   W. 
Stewart,  Joseph  Wise 
Strayer,    Ralph 
Strother,  Edward   Mason 
Sumpter,   Robert   Linn   C. 
Sutherland,    Genevieve   B. 
Snider,    Clifford    Raymond 
Sydenstricker,  L.  E. 
Sydenstricker,  Carl  R. 
Sydenstricker,    Harry   S. 
Tennant,  Cloman 
Tetrick,   Claude  Spray 
Thomas,   Earl 
Thomas,   Bessie   Maud 
Thompson,  James 
Toynbee,  Charles  Edward 
Treat,  Sidney  Cover 
Turnbull,   George 
Turner,  Phoebe 
Updike,  Ernest  Hampton 
Vandegrift,    Walter    Bower 
Vangilder,   Ray 


Morgantown 

Sutton 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Removal 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Lost   Creek 

Keyser 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

West  Union 

Morgantown 

Elm   Grove 

Charleston 

Clarksburg 

Bald   Hill,   Pa. 

Morgantown 

Parkersburg 

Amos 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Jefferson,  Pa. 

Bryan,   O. 

Morgantown 

Boothsville 

Morgantown 

Spencer 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Amos 

Enterprise 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Uffington 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Swanton,   O. 

Morgantown 

Elkins 

Millsboro,  Pa. 

Morgantown 


Third  Year 
First   Year 
Physical    Training 
Physical    Training 
First   Year 
Physical    Training 
Physical    Training 
Third  Year 
Second  Year 
Second  Year 
Physical    Training 
Physical    Training 
First   Year 
Special 
Second  Year 
Third  Year 
Fourth  Year 
Commercial 
Fourth  Year 
First  Year 
First  Year 
Commercial 
First   Year 
Commercial 
Commercial 
First  Year 
Physical    Training 
First  Year 
Second  Year 
Second  Year 
Third    Year 
First   Year 
Fourth  Year 
First  Year 
Physical    Training 
First   Year 
Commercial 
First  Year 
Commercial 
Third  Year 
First  Year 
First  Year 
First  Year 
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Van  Voorhis,   George  E. 
Wade,  Georgia  Chorpenning 
Wade,  Horace  Alexander 
Walkup,   Lepps  Alen   H. 
Ward,  Randall  C. 
Warden,  Rhea  Watson 
Ware,    Maymie   Eliza 
Weaver,  Noel  Price 
Weiler,   Charles  Frederick 
Weltner,  Frederick  Paul 
Wheat,  Harry  Grove 
White,  Charles  S. 
White,  Mary  Gertrude 
Wilhelm,    Don    Louis 
Williams,   Elvira  Sarah 
Williams,  Edgar 
Willis,  Arthur  Burt 
Wisner,    Jessie    Leora 
Wolfe,   Ethelyn   Elizabeth 
Wolfe,   Evelyn   Maude 
Wood,    Henry   Grady 
Yarger,  Florence  Elizabeth 
Yoke,   French  Arlington 
Zinn,   Taylor   Burgur 


Van  Voorhis 

Morgantown 

Mt.  Morris,  Pa. 

Falling  Springs 

Huttonsville 

Grafton 

Fairmont 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Brandonville 

Davis 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Bryan,  O. 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Shinnston 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Jasper,    Ga. 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Huttonsville 


Commercial 
Physical   Training 
First  Year 
Third  Year 
Fourth  Year 
Fourth  Year 
Physical   Training 
Second  Year 
First  Year 
First  Year 
Fourth  Year 
Commercial 
First  Year 
Commercial 
Physical    Training 
Second  Year 
Third  Year 
Physical   Training 
Commercial 
Commercial 
First   Year 
Commercial 
Second  Year 
First  Year 
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Absalom,    John    Howard 
Ashley,    Mayme    Pearl 
Ault,    Elizabeth    Sayer 
Barker,    Ellis    Huse 
Deckelheimer,  Herman  Roy 
Beckelheimer,  Ray 
Blanchard,    Leah   Garnett 
Holing,   Katie   Virginia 
Bowling,    Maud    Elizabeth 
Breeden,   Cora  Lee 
Breeden,  Woodie  Agnes 
Buster,  Evelyn  Middleton 
Carver,  Mrs.  P.  W. 
Carver,    Annie    Windsor 
Carver.    Julia    Lee 
Cavendish,    Nora 
Champe,    Georgia   Elizabeth 
Clarke,   F.   Rankin 
Cobb,   John   Grandson 
Cole,    Eva    Hume 
Crabtree,  James  Harry 
Cruikshanks,  Ray  Lavy 
Crump,   Marion   Lenore 
Crump,   Rose   Thornsberry 
Cummings,  Joseph  Oliver 
Curry,  Charles  Robert 
Daniel,  Nehemiah 
Davin,    John    Wysor 
Davin,   Thomas   Laird 
Davis,  Annie 
Davis,   Bertha 
Davis,  Flossie 
Davis,    William 
Dean,  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Dean,   Stuart  Bernard 
Dent,   Alice  Irene 
Dent,   Annie 
Dent,   Annie   May 
Dent,    Morris  Edward 
Dent,   Willis 


Montgomery 

Longacre 

Marting 

Erskine 

Dempsey 

Dempsey 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Cannelton 

Cannelton 

Kanawha  Falls 

Eagle 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Tipton 

Montgomery 

Miami 

Smithers 

Montgomery 

Handley 

Longacre 

Ansted 

Ansted 

Kaymoor 

Montgomery 

Fayetteville 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Handley 

Handley 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Montgomery. 
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DeQuasie,  Jessie  R.ena 
DeQuasie,    Lacy    Glenn 
Devaney,    Daisy   Alice 
Diehl,  Rose  Margaret 
Duncan,  Jesse  Lee 
Durrett,   Ada  Frances 
Dwyer,    Edward   McHale 
Echols,   Courtney  Albert 
Edwards,   Owen   Edward 
Edwards,    Lula    May 
Elliott,    Wysor 
Farley,    Seth    Thomas 
Ferrell,   Mona 
Greene,    Gladys    Emma 
Griffin,    Grace    Jean 
Grisinger,   Harrison 
Grisinger,   James 
Grogan,  Frank 
Grogan,   Harry   Lee 
Grogan,  Hattie  Mae 
Grymes,    Mrs.    J.    C. 
Hall,    Hubbard    Leslie 
Hansford,    Russell   Lauck 
Harris,  Edward  Elenwood 
Harris,    Lillie 
Harvey,  Ethel  Lawvinia 
Henley,    Charles   Temple 
Henry,    Clarence   Jones 
Higgins,  Alfred  George 
Hover,   James   Lewis 
Hudson,    Luella 
Jenkins,  Percy 
Johnson,    Cordelia 
Johnson,   Marinda  Maggie 
Johnson,    William    Ray 
Jones,   Ethel   Jane 
Keller,  John  Victor 
Kinney,  Margaret  Monica 
Klase,    Frances 
Knotts,  Sarah 
Lawrence,  Delbert  Quince 
Legg,    Harvey   Jefferson 
Legg,   Margaret 
Legg,  Mary  Alice 


Deepwater 

Deepwater 

Cannelton 

Carbondale 

Mt.  Carbon 

Montgomery 

Hand  ley 

Poe 

Montgomery 

Mont  gome  ry 

Montgomery 

Kanawha  Falls 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Handley 

Vanetta 

Vanetta 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Wake  Forest 

Deepwater 

Pratt 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Deepwater 

Winterpock,  Va» 

Scranton,   Pa. 

Boone 

Charleston 

Longacre 

Montgomery 

Chelyan 

Maiden 

Montgomery 

Rodney,  O. 

Longacre 

Montgomery 

Carbondale 

Gauley  Bridge 

Handley 

Handley 

Handley 

Montgomery 
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Lloyd,    Lottie 

Lotts,  Waldo  Siler 

Love,   Frank 

Martin,   James  Homer 

Martin,   Margaret  Alice  Marceline 

McAllister,   Cecil    Guy 

McDermott,    Ora 

McLaughnin,    John    Joseph 

McMillin,  Gladys  Eunice 

McVey,   Carl   Everett 

McVey,  Clarence  Otho 

McVey,   Earle   Yancy 

Mitchell,  Stewart  Floyd 

Mitchell,    Tillie 

Montgomery,  Alma  Livingston 

Montgomery,  Carl  Huse 

Montgomery,  Hale  Livingston 

Montgomery,  Henrie 

Montgomery,  Louise  May 

Montgomery,  Mrs.  L.  S. 

Moran,  Harry  Edwin 

Morris,  Carrie 

Morris,  Charles  Haskell 

Morris,   Fenton   Lee 

Morris,  Gertrude 

Morrison,  Anna  Pearl 

Morrison,  Margaret 

Morrison,  Margaret  Ann 

Myers,   Lillian  Russell 

Myers,  Theora  Nellie 

Nihoof,  Frank  McCormick 

O'Brien,  Margaret 

O'Brien,  William  Adrian 

Ollom,  James  Frederick 

Orcutt,  James  Wheaton 

Parker,  Hattie  Grace 

Parker,   Martha   Jenkins 

Patton,  Sadie   Maude 

Payne,    Louise    Helen 

Payne,   Margaret  Elizabeth 

Peyton,  Allen  Taylor 

Phillips,  Cora  Maud 

Pike,   Gladys 

Pike,    Martha   Alice 


Eagle 

Erskine 

Montgomery 

Ansted 

Montgomery 

Smithers 

Maiden 

Winona 

Eagle 

Victor 

Victor 

Victor 

West  Columbia 

West  Columbia 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Wyndal 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Kanawha  Falls 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Boomer 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Charleston 

Carbon  dale 

Carbon  :al  } 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Charleston 

Handley 

East  Bank 

Handley 
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Pirrung,   Marie  Jeneveve 

Porter,  Lillian  Russell 

Quesenberry,   Marshall   Henry 

Quesenberry,  Nelle 

Ramsey,  Nicholas  Hance 

Ratliff,  Bessie  Virginia 

Rigg,  Julia  Zoll 

Rigg,   Louise  Yarrington 

Ruffner,  Rosa 

Schlaegel,    Philip   Albert 

Scott,  Margaret  Collins 

Sellards,  Eessie 

Settle,   Francis  Carr 

Sevy,  Clark  Russell 

Sevy,  Ethel  Kendall 

Sevy,  Lyda 

Sevy,  Vernon  Kenneth 

Sherman,   Vetrice 

Shirkey,  Sadie  Catherine 

Shirkey,  Wilbur  Fisk 

Simms,  Laughridge 

Slack,    George 

Smart,  Frank  Marie 

Smith,  Edith  Myrtle 

Smith,  Frank 

Smith,  Ruth  Jane 

Sprouse,  Ora  Keesee 

Stanard,  Olive  Huffman 

Stanard,  Zetta  Endora 

Stockton,   Sallie  Elizabeth 

Stover,  Wyatt  Hoffman 

Stowers,    Julia    Grimes 

Tucker,  Herman 

Walker,   Ruby 

Walton,  Lief  Elsemer 

Warren,   Charles  Alva 

Warren,  Maymie 

Waters,  John  William 

Waterstone,    Hanna 

Waterstone,  Hyman 

White,   Creed   Fulton 

Wilson,   Alma 

Wood,  Joseph  Alexander 

Yaple,   Ethel   Virginia 


Montgomery 

Chelyan 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Ramsey 

Mt.   Carbon 

Kanawha  Falls 

Kanawha  Falls 

Montgomery 

East  Bank 

Handley 

Montgomery 

Deepwater 

Donwood 

Donwood 

Donwood 

Donwood 

Marting 

Maiden 

Maiden 

Boomer 

Mt.   Carbon 

Montgomery 

Longacre 

Montgomery 

Page 

Deepwater 

Enon 

Enon 

Boomer 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Winona 

Modoc 

Comfort 

Comfort 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Cannelton 

Mucklow 

Glen  Jean 
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Alkire,  Jennie  Kean 

Arnold,   Elizabeth 

Athey,  John  Thomas 

Auvil,   Raymond 

Babb,   Clement   E. 

Babb,  Helen  Margaret 

Barrick,  Frances 

Bazzle,   Buenna 

Bennett,  Max 

Berry,  Lula 

Blackman,   Judson   Silas 

Boseley,   Brue  H. 

Broadwater,  Charles 

Chrisman,  Aleene 

Clarke,  George  Rogers 

Coffroth,   Emlie 

Compton,  Eva  Day 

Compton,  Ada  B. 

Cooper,  Riley 

Corder,   Odbert  E. 

Cosner,  Elmer 

Crabtree,  Lena  Lawrence 

Crawford,  Audry 

Cridler,   John  W. 

Crooks,  Marie 

Davis,  Paul  J. 

Dawson,   Roy  Benjamin 

Dawson,   Bessie  E. 

Dawson,  Arthur  W. 

Dawson,  Ada 

Dixon,  Earl 

Douglass,   Lloyd   Matlick 

Douglass,    Paul   Wesley 

Duckwall,  Virginia  Catherine 

Ebert,  Lulu  Gertrude 

Ewers,    Arthur   Z. 

Fertig,  Claude   W. 

Fertig,  Ora  M. 

Fetzer,  Alice 


Romney 

New  Creek 

Keyser 

Dobbin 

Falls 

Falls 

Elk  Garden 

Keyser 

Romney 

Alaska 

Parsons 

New  Creek 

Barnum 

Keyser 

Burning  Springs 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Harmon 

Bridgeport 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Piedmont 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Ridge 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Berkeley  Springs 

Masontown 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Berkeley  Springs 

Laurel  Dale 

Three  Churches 

Headsville 

Headsville 

Keyser 
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Fisher,   Burton  B. 

Gainer,  Columbus  M. 

Gerstell,  Louise 

Gerstell,  Elsie 

Glover,   Douglas 

Gocke,  John  J. 

Gordon,  Ada 

Grace,   Julia 

Greenwade,  Marguerite 

Groves,    Bessie 

Groves,    Nellie 

Hampstead,  Mary  Edna 

Harmon,  Alva  G. 

Harmon,    Simon 

Harper,    Rella  M. 

Harrison,  Mildred  Byron 

Heed,  Carrie  Elizabeth 

Henderson,  Nellie  Elizabeth 

Hesse,   Bertha  G. 

Hesse,   Otto  E. 

Hiett,    Grover   C. 

High,   Mary 

Hodges,    Harry    Curtis 

Hollen,    Nellie 

Hollenback,   Lucy 

Hoover,  Frances 

Hopkins,  Donald  W. 

Hott,   Homer  Arthur 

Hott,  Clyde  B. 

Houser,  Ethel 

Hutchinson,   Nelia 

Iman,    Harry 

Iser,   Alonzo   Welton 

Jones,   Viva  Mabel 

Kephart,  Ray  A. 

Kephart,   Luther  A. 

Kidwell,    Cora    May 

Lambdin,    Allen    B. 

Lambdin,    Janet 

Lauck,    Lee    G. 

Liller,   Margaret 

Liller,  Joretha 

Linaweaver,  Allen  Lee 


Philippi 

Valley   Furnace 

Keyser 

Dawson 

Keyser 

Piedmont 

Keyser 

Alaska 

Keyser 

Maysville 

Maysville 

Maysville 

Macksville 

Harmon 

Mouth  of  Seneca 

Piedmont 

Elkins 

Gormania 

Maysville 

Maysville 

Forks  of  Capon 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Foote 

Keyser 

Beverly 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Largent 

Petersburg 

Dawson,  Md. 

Elk  Garden 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Ridge 
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Lipscomb,  Sydney  Russell 
Liowry,    Lawrence   C. 
MacMillan,  Elizabeth  H. 
McCrum,  Harold  Bernard 
McDonald,   Orville   Lowe 
McNemar,  William  Vernon 
McNemar,  Joseph  Vincent 
McNeill,    Hampton 
Menefee,    Mrs.    Ida    F. 
Merryman,   West  Virginia 
Michael,    May 
Miller,  Sallie 
Michael,  Ruth 
Montgomery,  Faye 
Morton,  Paul  Henry 
Xefflen,  Myra  May 
Xestor,  Ida  F. 
Nestor,   Thomas   Bradford 
Newberry,    Bertna 
Newcome,    Georgia 
Orris,    Warren    Kieth 
Penrod,  Chas.  T. 
Pollock,  Willis 
Reynolds,    Marion 
Risinger,   George  S. 
Robinson,  Opal  Grant 
Rogers,   Edna 
Rupenthal,    Mrs.   H.    E. 
Sapp,   Minnie  M. 
Scott,  Mary  Little 
Seymour,   Herbert   Felix 
Sharpless,  Lola  M. 
Sharpless,    Catherine 
Sheetz,  Chas.  Harry 
Shelley,  Georgia  Anita 
Shinoskie,  John 
Shuey,  Nina  V. 
Shuttleworth,  Willie 
Slusher,    Arthur    Groves 
Spangler,   Elsie 
Stater,  Edgar  Allen 
Stehley,  Lois 
Steiding,   Grace    Mildred 


Hannahsville 

Keyser 

Piedmont 

Aurora 

Bridgeport 

Lahmansville 

Lahmansville 

Headsville 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Evenwood 

Keyser 

Hovatter 

Hovatter 

Millcreek 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Cherry  Run 

Philippi 

Keyser 

Cumberland,  Md. 

Keyser 

Moorefield 

Cresaptown,  Md. 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Cumberland,  Md. 

Keyser 

Albert 

Piedmont 

Aurora 

Masonville 

Keyser 

Cherry    Run 

Keyser 

McCoole,   Md. 
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Steorts,  C.  A. 

Taylor,  Helen  Catherine 

Taylor,  Lula  Hart 

Taylor,   Ruth 

Taylor,   Malcolm 

Thompson,   John   William  Brady 

Thompson,    Lonnie   Vandiver 

Thrush,  Richard  W. 

Tyler,   Emory  L. 

Vanfleet,  Ronald 

Vossler,   Anna  G. 

Wells,    Sargent 

Welton,   Catherine 

Whetsell,  Chas.  Sumner 

Whipp,  Cora  Myrtle 

Wilson,  Lillie 

WinDing,  Mae 

Woolfe,  Andrew 

Wright,   Mildred 

Zinn.  John 


Keyser 

Keyser 

Junction 

Century 

Century 

Three  Churches 

Three  Churches 

Headsville 

Keyser 

Lahmansville 

Maysville 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Whetsell 

Burlington 

Keyser 

Elk  Garden 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Keyser 
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NUMBER  IX  FACULTY 

Professors     37 

Associate   Professors    6 

Assistant   Professors    5 

Instructors    11 

Assistants    10 

Student  assistants    2 

Library    staff    5 

Experiment  station  staff 11 

Total    87 

XOTE. — The  following  students,  though  not  regularly  ap- 
pointed as  members  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  University,  acted 
as  laboratory  assistants  during  the  year: 

In  Chemistry,  Edgar  Reed  Laxg,  Donald  Ross,  and  James 
Roy  Eckmax. 

In  Zoology,  John  Thomas  West 


Summary   of    Enrollment 
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ENROLLMENT  BY  STATES 


Morgantown 

West    Virginia    1088 

Pennsylvania     7  6 


Ohio     

Maryland     

New  York 

Puerto  Rico  .... 
Connecticut  .... 
Massachusetts   .  . 

Michigan    

Washington,  D.  C. 

Alabama    

Canada    

Indiana    

Missouri     

North    Carolina 
New    Jersey    .  .  . 

Georgia    

Sweden    

Virginia     


11 
5 
5 
5 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


Montgomery 
169 

1 
1 


Keyser 
139 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATIONS 


GENERAL    ASSOCIATION 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary -Treasurer 


Alston  Gordon  Dayton, 
Frank  Cox.  "83 
D.  M.  Willis,  '99 


'78    Phillipi,  W.  Va. 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


Executive   Committee. 


Frank  Cox.  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
Ira  B.  Bush.  Hinton,  W.  Va. 
Lloyd  L.  Friend.  Charleston,  W.Va. 
O.  G.  Wilson.  Central  City,  W.  Va. 
EL  G.  STOETZEB,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 
James  M.  Lee.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
D.  M.  Willis.  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


Edgar  B.  Stewart,  Morgantown 
Thomas  E.  Hodges.  Morgantown 
Madison  Stathers.  .Morgantown 
Harry  L.  Robinson,  Uniontown 
Mabel  Reynolds,  Morgantown 
Margaret  Buchanan.  Morgantown 
Alfred  J.  Hare,  Morgantown 


Robert  A.  Armstrong,  Morgantown,  W.  Va, 


E 

ASTEE 

:x 

PANHANDLE 

ALUMNI 

President 

H. 

H. 

Eli 

mert. 

'88 

Secretary 

C. 

E. 

Ma 

RTIN. 

'99 

ASSOCIATION 


Martin sburg,  W.  Va. 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


WEST   VIRGINIA   UNIVERSITY  CLUB   OF  WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


President 
Vice-President 

Secretary 


J.  D.  Sweeny 
G.  H.  Holy 
D.  E.  Parsons 


Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Pittsburg.  Pa. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 


J.  B.  Sweeny 

F.  G.  Ross 


Executive  Committee. 

G.  H.  Holy 


D.  E.  Parsons 
L.  K.  St.  Clair 


Annual  reunion,  third  Friday  in  January. 
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